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PREFACE 


It is a painful duty on the pert of the present editor to reooid the 
untimely death of the founder of the Annual Register, the Late Prof. 
H. N. Mitra, his revered elder brother on the 29th September last 
Naturally this unexpected inoident has entailed some delay in the publication 
of this edition and we trust our readers will appreciate the difficulties which 
we were put to in sending this edition to the press in time. We hope in our 
next issue we will try to remedy whatever defects there may be in this . 
publication and also to make the publication more timely. 

Owing to want of space the proceedings of the Council of State 
and Bombay, Madras, Assam and Behar and Orissa Counoils oould not 
be given in this volume. It is proposed, however, to incorporate the 
proceedings of those Councils for the whole year in the next issue. 

Like the last issue, this issue too has become wholly political, and 
though important educational and eoonomic affairs have happened during 
the period, space oould not be found for them in this volume too. Ex- 
perience shows that politioal matters alone occupy so much spaoe that it 
is not possible to incorporate other matters in the quarterly issues of this 
Register. It is proposed, therefore, to issue a speoial Annual Supplement 
on Industrial, Economic and Educational affairs after the publication of the 
2nd volume. 

We beg to express our grateful acknowledgment to Sardar Gurbaohan 
Singh, Editor, “ Akal Nlrmal Gasette”, Tarn Taran, for his very kindly 
placing at our disposal papers on Sikh Movement. We have taken full 
advantage of them in this issue. 
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Chronicle of Events 

January 1925 

1 Jan. *25 Publication of N w year’* Honour* Liar, Messrs. A. C. Chutterjss sad 

M. B. Dadabhoy made IC.C.I.E., Misu Pusli Hossain and Dr. H. 8. Dour 
Knighted. 

Important statement published showing the reasons which moved His 
Excellency the Governor-Gen -ral in the exercis** of the powers conferred 
upon him by section 81 (2) of to* Government of India Act to assent to 
the Madras Hiudu Heligious Endowments Act of 1824. 

The Autil'utouchablliiy Contrrenoe at 14 ogaum under the Presi- 
dency of Mr. C. II. Keddy passed resolutions dealing with recommeuda- 
tioriM for the election of epee -a: n a pre**ut. dives for the formation of 
special electorates, for reserving a certain uurnb«*r of regiments or com- 
panies for drpress.’d classes, and for eiaab.uhing boarding schools and 
social schoiarshipM. 

2 Jan. *25 Bengal National Chamber of Commerce issued mamlate to vote against 

toe new Ordinance Bill to IU]a Jt.-sher IO«.li Law aud Amulya Dhone 
Addy, ns iepre»enlaiiv«s in the H-ngal Council. 

A kali Jatha from Canada — thirty-nine <lt lor Jaito. 

Acceptance of offices by Swarajists— I’nndit Motilar* Denial. 

The Al.-Iudia Kai w»y paiufng-r*' Conference at Belgium under the 
piihidrncy of Mi. Vithalhhai Pate;. 

S Jan. ’25 La. a Lajpal Kai and Moul. Shaukai Ali at Madras : collections for Xohat 
relief — La. a Lajpal Liai'n message in Madia* : “ To be Free or Die.** 

M Bombay Chronicle's** appeal to M<»*.oiii Councillors ou the Ordinance : 
•* Don't play iuto the hands of the buieauciacy." 

At a tut ting of the Liberals iu Calcutta Sir 1\ C. Milter suggested that 
if Provincial Autonomy was giant. :d immediately the leaders of all 
parties, including Me*si». Gindin, Das and Nehru, would accept it. 

4 Jan. *25 Pandit Nehru contradicts the rumour of the acceptance of ministry by 
the Swaraj Sts. 

Indian Economic Conference at Benares : Hon. Samaldas preside* (p. 480). 
ft Jan. *26 Land-bo ders* Conference st Ca. cotta— Maharaja of Darbhanga presides. 
Madras fvhiiafat Conference— Hhaukat Alt preside*. 

Mr. V. .1. Patel re-elected Chairman, Bombay Corporation 
ft Jan. *25 Lala Lajpat Kai's address in Madras. “ Not one inch of Indian Soil 
to any foreigner.'* 

Tiie All-Bengal Muslim Conference held in Calcutta adopted resolutions 
condemning the action of the Government in promulgating the Ordinance 
and calling upon Muslim memb ra of the Bengal Legislative Council to 
oppose strongly this reactionary measure. 

7 Jan. '25 Ifttfc Session of Bengal Council. Lord Lytton's address justifying the 
introduction of the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Hill of 1225, Sir 
II. Htepht’iison's leave to introduce the Hill disallowed. Dealt band hu Das 
atteuds (lie Co u him from sick bed. Adiuiss.on to visitors banned (p. 125). 
ft Jan, '2ft Kathiawad Political Conference at Hh.tvuagar ; Mahatma Oandbi Presides 
(p. 408). 

The Conference of the Presidents of Provincial Legis;atu*es concluded in 
Dei hi after two days' session— the proceedings were private. 

His Emetsh'iicy Sir William Mams opened the first All-India Art Bxhi- 
ciou at the Kaiser Bagh, Lucknow. 

It Jan, *Sft Amendments made to Legislative Buies regarding the election of Presi- 
dent by the Legislative Assembly and the Provincial Legislative Connells. 

3 
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THE QUARTERLY REGISTER DsrtssT*a 5 

Bit Em town Hr. Frank Star, G mw if lit Central tltinn 
uBoaifl^ vtte mw. 4 the Durbar addrem the future potter of tfcs 
Oowrawit, tad —Id that Urn Council would agasabe given 

ai ■MflMto of working the ooao tttntion la the manner in which it waa 
primarily intended that it oboald bo worked. 

11 Jil, 1i Bcnmvalof Political prisoner Bbapendra Balk Data to unknown 

Mahatma's meamge to Mr. C. ft. Dm on Council victory — <r Warmmt 
congratulations. Oiwivlotorv. Glad you avo better."* 

Special a— ion of Jwiitol-Uleai at Meeadafaad andor the FnaUeacj 
of Mfff H** Mobd. tejjftd. 

The Bsoeatifo Committee of the Bwirijjt Party in* the Central Pro* 
Tiaoa% after ddnairina with the Swarajist msmbers of the C. P. 
Ooaaoil on the preoent politioa] aftuatieo* adopted a resolution not to . 
accept ottos and to oppose the Government by all legitimate means. 

IS tai II ftmoatife Committee of All-India Swaraj Party amt at Nagpar : tab- 
aommlrtee formed for the working oat of new programme of action in 
0. P. Ooaneil— u Oppose the Govt** 

ISth So— ion of Indian Setoaoe Cnagrom at Benares. Dr. ML O. F or root er 
mmUm. 

TbsHiadao and Mabamamdane of Eohat signed a reeoneiliation 
agreement. 

IS Jan. *11 Bmolation on the Bengal Ordinanoe in Amembly disallowed by Vioeioy. 

lad of Bahharlkali Trial at Lahore: 17 found gailty. 

10 Jon. '16 The Third Convocation of the Qnjarat Vidyapitb pe r fo rm ed by 
Mahatma Gandhi in the new buildings of the Vidyapitb at Ahmedabad. 
In view of the reooneilt a tioa agreement between Hindus and Muslims, 
all persons arrested in oonneetion with the Kobat riots, except Jiwan 
Dee, were released on hail. 

IS Jan. 16 Tbs Journalists’ Amooiatkm of India held its annual general meeting in 
Bern bay when the annual report of the Executive Committee was 
adopted ; Dr. Annie Betant was elected President. 

IS Jan. 16 Khan Bahador Seikh Abdul Qnadir elected President, Ponjab Council 
17 Jau. 16 Bailwaymen's Coufsrenoe at Gorakhpur. Dr. sUnil^ presides. 

Id the Punjab Council the resolution recommending that Government 
should invariably oiler land in exchange for any land acquired in • future 
under tbe Land Acquisition Act was carried. 

IS Jan. 16 His Excellency tbe Governor of Bengal certified the Bengal Criminal Law 
A m e nd me n t BUI under Section 73B (I) of tbe Government of India Act. 
IS Jan. H Regarding tbe certification of the Ordinanoe Sir P. C. Mitter, ex- 
Minister, said that it was not at all a matter for surprise and that he had 
all along expected it. 

Punjab Council in concluding its session recommended that Revenue 
Officers be directed not to take np and try in camp Revenue Courts eases 
of any description. 

10 Jan. 16 Lord Reading opens the Assembly at Delhi (p. 163). 

IS Jan. 16 All Parties* Conference at Dei hi.— Mahatma Gandhi presides (p. 66). 

Protest meeting at Poona in oouneetkm with tbe Nisam’s Gulbarg Finnan. 

14 Jan* *S6 All Parties* Conference at Delhi Sab-Committee formed for drafting 

proposals of the Unity Conference (p. 67.) 

Arrest of Protop Ck. Guha Roy on charge of sedition, 
indium Overseas : H. H. the Maharaja of Bikaner sent a telegram 
to Sir Dinohaw Petit, President of the depotation that waited on His 
BsoaUeney the Vtousy at Delhi with mud to the Indian situation in 
Boath Africa. 

15 Jan* IS Sir M. Bailer takes over charge as Governor of C. P. from Sir Frank Sly. 
SI Jam. 16 la the Amrmbly Sir Charles Innas' resolution re. bounty to the Indian 

Steel Industry carried (p, lit) 

11 Jin. 16 la the Assembly Mr. Baja's resolution 

cp. m 


on Currsney Commutes carried 
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Indian D ep u t at i on to the Viceroy on the dieabtHUse ef India* to lotto 
Africa <p. 975) 

ft Joa. f§ Bj. Bubhas Oh. Boee end other political prisoners mb! to Bir— 

SB In. ft Chittogoog Iiltah Conference breaks ipiii foeoo. 

All Bengal Muslim Union at Bemjguaj. Mote against Swarajists Bello. 

Sjs. ttobhae uhandie Boee aad Satyendra Chandra Mittra, stale prlseume» 
brought to Baagoon Jail. 


February 1925 

f Bto ft Labour Party la India formed— Lala Lejpat ffcai elected rroslhnn 

Dewan Bahadur Svrami Kaana PiUay eleoied Pimident of the Motoo 
Legislative Council. 

Moslem oonferenoe at Serajganj— Besolutiom on formation of All-Bonnel 
Moslem Union and revival of presidency Moslem Educational 1 seeds tfai 

Annual Meeting of the Calcutta European Association, Mr. EL W. Carr 
Presides (p. 107) 

f fth ft Non-official victory in Assembly. M r. Patel's Bill for rrpraHnf apm> 
live laws introduced. Mr..Pal*s challenge about revolutionary leslds. 

B Vsh ft Emphatic Denial by Deshbandhn Das and Sj. Sen-On pta of the flusioltoli 
ooeeptanoe of office. 

Adjourned Debate on Bengal Ordinance— Mr. Doraitwamy Iyeagar*a 
resolution carried in the Assembly (p. 174). 

f fhM ft Govt. House Conference of the Party Leaders of the Bengal O eundl 
CP »M). 

B let. ft Meeting of Swaraj Party in ,1 numbly —Election of offioe-bceiem — Pt. 
Motilal re-elected leader. 

Seventh session of Non-Brahmin Coaicrenee at Madras, Dewan Bahadur 
Hair presides. 

Independent party's executive elected in the Assembly— Mr. Jlnnah 
re-deoted president. 

All-India Postmen's oonferenoe at Delhi, Dr. Jeliani, H.L.A., pteddoo. 

10 Feb. *15 Mr. Patel's Bill to repeal Bepremive Laws introdaoed— debate adjourned 
(P- WO). 

It Feb. ft Becolution for the representation of Indians in Tanganyika to tbo League 
of Nations passed in the Assembly in spite of strong Government 
opposition (p. 181). 

Mr. V. J. Patel congratulated by the Bombay Corporation for vetoing to 
attend viceregal entertainments. 

It Feb. ft Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta published his statement made at the Govt. Home 
Conference (p. 185). 

17 Feb. f5 Memorial to the Assembly Members by a Bute prisoner making ghastly 
revelations about secret service men and 4 * Agents Provocateurs.** 

Dr. Gout's motion for Supreme Court for India rejected in the Assembly. 
(Pi 187). F 

Bir Abdur Bahtm's motion for the provision of Minister 1 * salaries pa— ad ia 
the Bengal Council— Mr. C. H, Das absent owing to ill-health. (p. lit). 

IB Feb. f 5 Salary of Bengal Council President fixed at Bs. 8,000 a month. 

Monster meeting in Bombay. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu presides. 

Tariff Act Amendment Bill introduced in the Assembly. 

19 Feb. f5 Mr. Baja's resolution for the establishment of >MilHary College in India 
named in the Assembly (p. 189), 

Presentation of the Budget in tbo Bengal Council. 
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26 Fete. 

26 Feb. 
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*26 Railway Buffet presented 4a Ihe Assembly, (p. 193). 

*26 U. P. Moslem League st Allahabad ; Sjed All Matei Pretitles. 

*26 Council of State reject* Mr. Karandikar's motion to repeal ttee Crlitetl 
Law Amendment Act. 

Publication of the report of the Swaraj Sub-Committee of ttee AU-Fartfcn 
Conference, (p. 73). 

*26 Prof, bid want released from Nabha jail. 

Gulbarga riot pritonert releaosl by Nisam'a order. 

*26 Cenaore motion for the non-appointment of Indians in tbs Bailway 
Boaid patted in the Amenably. 

Pt. Motilai’* motion for the rejection of Railway Budget defeated in ttee 
Amenably— Independent* siding with the Government, (p. 209). 

*26 Mr. Josh i*s censure motion regarding grievances of third-class passengers 
passed in the As»cmbly. 

Permission to MahatmajPa visit to Kohat refuted by the Viceroy. 

Mr. Kagbabeudra Kao and Dr. Moonji deny the false report of the aeoep* 
lance of Ministry by C. P. Swarajists. 

’26 Mr. C. H. Das*s manifesto : re. Swarajists and Bengal Ministry (p. 143.) 
Government of India Budget presented, (p. 213). 


March 1925 


2 Mnr. 

3 Mnr. 

4 Mar. 

6 Mar. 

6 Mar. 

7 Mar. 
* Mar. 

9 Mar. 

10 Mar. 
12 Mar. 

J6 Mar. 
14 Mar. 


*26 Removal uf Lawrence statue motion lost in the Tun jab Council (p. 232). 

*26 Lord Lytton*s appointment as officiating Viceroy announced. 

C. P. Governor's appeal to Swarajists rn vote supplies. 

House of Commons debate on India and the Communist Scare (p. 332.) 

*26 Mr. Tambe (Swarajist) elected President of the C, P- Council. 

Indianihation of Aimy— Discussion in the Assembly. 

C. P. Council recommends vernacular to be the medium of instructions 
in schools. 

C P. Council President's Salary fixed Rs. 1,000 a year. 

*26 Bombay Miiiowners decided to close work from 1st April aa a protest 
against Cotton Excise duty. 

Oudh Chief Court Bill passed in the U. P. Council (262). 

*25 Pt. Malaviya's motion for adjournment of the debate of Cotton Excite 
duty carried in the Assembly (p. 232). 

In the Assembly Mr. Lalbhai's motion refusing to vote grants for the 
Cotton Excisr doty (p. 230). 

'26 Mahatma Gandhi receives address of the Madras Corporation. 

*26 All-India leaders confer with Deshbandhu Das at Patna. 

*26 Swaraja Party meeting at Patna adjourned. 

Mahatma Gandhi arrives at Vaikom as guest of Mabarasi Regent of 
Travancore. 

Bengal Governor announces the appointment of Ministers (p. 143) . 

*2! Indian leaders condemn majority re|iort of the Reforms Enquiry Com- 
mittee just published. 

*21 Demand for provision for establishment for collection of cotton excise 
duties defeated in the Assembly. 

Govt, of India announced its decision regarding ttee Cotton Excite duty 
236)1 

Ft. Motilsl moves adjournment of the Assembly to diseoss the Moddiman 
Report. 

*26 C. P. Council votes Ra. 2 as Ministers* salary. 

*26 Demand for the Vxeeutive < onncil refused in the Assembly (p. 239). 

C. I*. Counci; ad jour md to diseusa the Reform Enquiry report. 
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If Stic, m Bwarap* opposition (o taking the riaaaoa BUI lute oonsidtration doited 
iitteAimUr. 

Bitting of tho fkmfcw Inquiry Committee in Calcutta. 

17 )br. *75 Bed notion of Bolt To s by the Assembly 

19 Mir. *15 Mr. Patel'* Bill repelling tbe Repressive Lows pm ed by the Aaeembly. 

91 Hoc. *95 Amembly carried the Council of Btate's am en d me n t reetoriig the Balt Tan 
at Ba. 1/4. 

It Mir. *95 Government Bill to supplement the Bengal Ordinance defeated in the 
Assembly, (p.949). 

Motion for rodsetkm of Ministers' Salaries carried in the Bengal Council 
(p. 151). 

14 Mar. '95 Motion for reduction of Ministers* salaries rejected in tbe Madras Council. 

Viceroy certifies the Bengal Cr. Law. Amendment Act. 

95 Mar. 15 Nationalists of Bengal walk out of the Cooncii Chamber in protest 
dissatisfied with the President's ruling. 

Bengal Governor resumed charge of the Transferred Departments. 

95 Mar. 15 Council of State passed tbe Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Bill. 

Bengal Council prorogued. 

Gandhi-Shaukat All Statement on tbe Kohat Tragedy published (p. 97). 

97 Mar. *95 Lord Rawliason, tbe Commander-in-Chief, expired. 

95 Mar. '96 Viceroy granted four months' leave to proceed home. 

91 Mar. *95 Deshbannbu Das in an appeal to young Bengal condemns policy of 
violence 


U. P. Cooncii recommends total abstinence. 

Honse of Lords Debate on tue Bengal Ordinance (p. 313). 


April 192 5 

1 April 15 Messrs. I'atei and Mehta spoke on tbe Swarajist s' work in Assembly a? 

a Bombay iu*Ttiugand strongly condemned tin* Imlrpcndrnts* tactics. 
Messrs, t\ U Das and S. Suluawaidy ic-e.«cted Mayor and Deputy 
Mayor ieS|M'Ctively of Calcutta Coi potation. 

Viceroy entitled the Bengal Ordinance and t hr rejected demands in the 
Assembly, (p. ‘255). 

Hous** ot Lords Debate on the Indian Services Bid (p. 324). 

3 April *25 Taxation Enquiry Committee's Ca»cutta silt ing concluded. 

3 April *26 Mr. C. H. Das’* reply to Lord Birkenhead'** invitation published fiom 
Patna.--'* No Co-operation in present H» pi essiou.** Mr. Das iuviies Lord 
Birkeuhnid for a seaiching enquiry into the cau»* of the revolu- 
tionary movement. 

Bombay Industrial Mill Btrikc— Sir Dmshaw I’etit's warning to Govr. : 
“ The Miii industry was doomed un:»‘w Govt, came to their help ** 
Expenditure on Viceroy's visit to England— question disallowed in the 
Assembly. 

5 April *25 Mr. J. Baptists elected 1'r^ideut of the Bombay Coiporation. 

7 April '25 Kao Bahadur T. Clietty elected President of the Madras Corporation. 

10 April '25 Sir John Kerr sworn iu as Governor of Bengal , L»»rd Lyltou assumes 

office of Viceroy. 

11 April *25 All-India Hindu Mabasabha at Calcutta. Laia Lajpat Kaf presides. 

(p. 5* 7 1 

Tbe Karachi European Association on Kcforms and Communal question, 
tp 108). 

13 April *25 The Punjab European Association on the blessings of Iliitisli rulefp. llOj. 

15 April ’25 faicutta Cor|*oration presents address to I.ala PAjpat Kai and Pandit 
Ms.uv«ys. 
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It April f* Ahm ttrdcnte uonferenoe— Mr. 0. F. Andrews pnrita, 
t! April *90 Rr» Protap Ch. Ouha Boy s®ntenoed to 3 year* B. L and Am of npM 
one thousand on charge of sedition bj the Add i onal Magistrate Abpar. 
Publication of the Report of the Oordwata Bill by the 8. 0. P. 0. 
— approved by Viceroy. 

IS April *96 Serious Comma &al Biot at If adore. 

94 April *95 Sj. Satyendra Ch. Mi tier. Ordinance Prisoner, refloated unopposed to 
the Bengal Council. 

96 April *96 Mag. Thaw of the Buddhist Asratn, Burma sentenced to one year*a 

B. 1. on charge of oelivering seditious speech. 

Dr. Besant addressed a oowded audience at Madras on M How to agitate 
for the oommenwealth of India -Bill "—Mr. Srinivasa Sastry, presided. 

97 April *96 National Liberal Federation's Memorandum* on the proposed formation 

of an Indian Reserve in the Lowlands of Kenya pnblisbed (p. 961). 

99 April *36 The Bombay European Association on Co-operation with Indiana (p. 110). 


1 May 

3 May 


4 May 

6 Ma> 

6 May 

7 May 
9 May 

11 May 
U May 

14 May 

16 May 


May 1925 

*26 Maha'ma Gandhi in v,aieu«.**.— addressed a public meeting at Mirzapur 
Park reiterating his iirm conviction on the Triple Programme and paying 
a glowing tribute to Mr. Das'* latest sacrifice of dispossessing himself 
of the Kussa Road House. 

*26 The Bengal Provincial Conference at Faridpur. Deshbandhu Das presides. 
u Swaraj as Commonwealth of Nations. Violence in Government begets 
violence in subj'-cts." 

Be f gal Swaraj Party's * Village Organisation Programme* published. 
Mahatma Gandhi o(>ened Swadeshi and Agricultural Exhibit inn at 
Far i<i pore. 

Moslem v’onfer^noe at Fkridpore. Mr. A. K. Faslul liuq presides. 
Province) Hindu Sab ha at Faridpore. Sir P. C. Roy presides. 

’26 Pengal Provincial Conference concluded its session. Repressive policy 
condemned ; repudiation of guilt of Ordinance prisoners. 

Sir Surendr tnath’s statement attacking the Swarajists published in the 
press. 

*25 Bengal Governor certified the rejected Budget grants (p. 162a). 

*25 Mahatma Gandhi lays the 1 nundation stone of Asianga Ayurved College. 
2nd Reading of the Colour Bar Bill passed in tin; couth African Union 
Assembly. 

*26 Sirdar Tara Singh introduced the Sikh Gurdawara and Shrines Bill in 
the Punjab Council, (p. 276). 

'26 Burmese leader U. Chit Hlaing fined Rs. 2,000 for delivering seditions 
speeches. 

Poona Municipality presented address to Mr. Ram Rao Deshmukh. 
President-elect of the Maharastra Provincial Conference. 

*26 Mahartsua Provincial Conference at Satara. Mr. Ram Bao Deshmukh 
prettifies. (p. 3V8). 

'25 Lala Lajpat Rni s appeal for funds to carry on Congress work. 

Anglo-ludia Association meeting in Calcutta ; Resolution passed to send 
a deputation to England. 

*25 Burmese Lady Ma Pwa Yiu sentenced to 4 month’s rigorous imprisonment 
tor being member oC au unlawful sssembly— acquitted by Mr. Jnstiou 
Das at Rangoon. 

Late Mr. Montagu's statue unveiled in Bombay by Ktt Hon. 8. Sastii. 

*96 8ir Q. Bhandari elected Chairman, Amritsar Municipality. 

Pundit Malaviya prohibited by the Nisam to enter his State 
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M«Y # *5j 

16 May *15 
It May 18 

22 May ’35 
25 May *25 

24 May '25 

25 May '25 

26 May '26 


28 May '25 


22 May ’25 

30 May *25 


CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 
Orisaa Student#* Conference at Cuttack— Sir Det .prosad presides. 

Rejected C. P. Budget grants— Certified by the Governor. 

C. P. and Berar Mon* Brahmin Conference at Nagpur— Mr. Bagdc 
presides — attack on Lokmanya Tiiak and Kauade. 

Vaikom Satyagraba : Travancore Government withdraws prohibition 
order to Satyagrahis. 

AUmedabad Hindus protest against NixanTs action ‘prohibiting Pt. 
Malatiya enteriug Hyderabad. 

N. W. lty. strike continue — men evicted— Lva.ka Sim a staff ceased work, 
lddian Coa« Committee rqmrt published. 

Daring train dacoiiy near Tund»a, tram held up and cash bag looted. 
Conference of Rahway employees at Tnchiuopoy. Mr. A. liangaswaml 
Iyengar prcMde*. 

Andhra Provincial Congices Committee at Uajahmundry. Stormy debate. 
Berar Non-Brahmin Confidence at Nagpur ended in a fiasco.— Congress 
worker injured — Bengal Ordinance condemned. 

Fifth session of the Indian States Subjects Committee at Deccan. 
Mr. B. S. Ivaiu.it pi esnirs— establishment ot representative institutions 
utged. 

Di at (i anniversary mtvtiug of Sir Ashutosh Mukherjee at Calcutta. 

Mahatma Uaudbi's eulogy i ll “In. gn at tight.* 1 

Mr. V. J. Patel opposed spuming traucuiso in a Poona nnctiug. 

Sivaji's pentad uuvrih’d in the I'nona Munieipa.ity. 

Maharam Urgent, Imvanotc, pro:i:bd» animal sacrifice in her state. 
Indian M"i chants’ t hand* t, Bombay, demands investigation into 
Govi inuo n?S ('uri**ucy aim K\vi.aitg< po.icy. 

Mahatma Gaud in at Itur.twan— »up|t*ii:s 1>, »nbandliu Pa* ou Tarakeswar 
tuov* m« nr, 

l uii] ib iioatd of Keoiiomic Ku>|utiy sprouted Commuter to enquire >uio 
UtirmpKiV III' lit atuo'.lgn 1 . l uiljal' gl.toiuatt's. 

Sitting of Kl* •li-nun* Kujuny » «*i»niut:.— at Situ. a. 

Mumeipa. ihi- i r at l;.ir.sL dieid.- no aim* ■* to Governor, 
t ‘out* rriii'o *i t i.t- Name >t.iu* .^ub^ct* > *»nc;ud*d i’«* wt-sion at Pooua. 
Demand ot i diovriuiip-ut. 

lnt« ii. »• .m. at Labour! i»i.t<*!t iny a* tom.-va M : . ■b**.i S sp 'cch (p. 

N. \\\ L i» i .k** eoiit min d *- Amba a nr u c**.»s* v,.*ik. 

1 • iM itiir. i.f Ahj. o-l nd.au D' pu'.at '.ou Ki.« and aunouinv.l 
I !•■% «•• a 1*1 ll-f.*: ;n> Sr*V A 111- tt« I tli * tl- t * lc« J.l VolUtiotl l.U.i- 

|*uli. :*»:.•■ ; by t .r « 1 1 .. -lb n»*ia in t oui.e.. « i. ’ h - Uu/. ’Ue »»| Ind.a, 
SLm'm**\ ini.s propaganda aga<n.»t l'i>-ut.ri Hindu*. L.i.ia piud; >.tnaiai 
Hindu >ab * 'is up|»a< t«» (ioi.i nm<i.: . 

L.beiaj 1- tdeiat ion's pinf**l aga:i»t in* imposition *>l I'uti’.t.vr 
lit tilH'.J. 

tiirlavi-i. I’lHMCt Confer# nee i »r«i tti* lid* “ iiip.rfr ud«‘p*'lid«.-|.ie v«*i 
ot too iiri» coirtio. " as d*-Mtiitioii c*t Swaiaj of the ludiuu Natioua 

tOUgt'CS. 

liitrtn.ttoi.al Labour i fuft iutr*' a’ «b iKva Mi ( hainan!*!** speech. 

Huge |no fMii'ifl lOi'ott N. \V. K. hti.ki-rii ivitn llag .iy«*d r*d wdb tin 
blmsl piifiM* thiough I .a hole *tl*e*A. 

Punjab Hindu at AuiiiIpmi. — La. a Lajpat La. absent- - Dr. «.i ••!... 

1 band Naiang piesidr* -Miu.slfi*' p.i.tc) c..ndnnind. 


June 1925 

I Jnne *25 Disturbance in A.'war State -T r n..| ? i.u* «*n i»»io! •*:.!»• r*. 

Hiifimay Honour* pub.rshvd, K.t .l.K. lor >.r An,iui Lah in , M. 
Mn. :i k p t? t ’.I.K. 

N. W. liy. Mrikr tviidjuifil n.rn j* t» * <!. 
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Mr. J Inna on Independents’ ideal. Hie reply to PU Nehru. 

King Emperor*# Birthday exchange of greetings between the King and 
Viceroy. 

9 Jane *S9 B, k If* W. Railway strike— 9,000 employees strike work at Oorakbpnr. 

4 Jane *94 Mahatma Gandhi on baseless charge against Swarajists— satisfied with 
their work. 

The great Congress worker Sjt. V, V. 8. Iyer Acbarjya of the 8bermaderi 
Gurukuia, drpwned while trying to rescue his daughter 
Mr. K. F. Nariman (Swarajist) challenged Bombay Government for 
officers’ corruption in the Bombay Council. 

7 Jane *99 Resolution passed by the Trade Union Congress on the N. W. By. strike. 

9 J*»uc *94 President Hindu Sabha wires Mahatma Gandhi apprehending riot on 
Id sacrifice. 

Government refused Trade Union Congress offer in N. W. Railway strike. 
Taxation Enquiry Committee's sitting concluded in Bombay, 
xaharaja of Alwar oommunicates with Pandit Malaviya on the Firing 
in Aiwar. 

Indian railway strikers wire to Workers’ Welfare League of India in 
London. 

Thu < uilour Bar Bill passed through the Committee stage in the Union 
Assembly. 

19 Jane ’90 Mulsi Saiyagrahists heavily sentenced by the Bombay High Coort. 

Incendiarism in Dera Ismail Khan— Hindu houses set on fire. 

'9 June '90 Government of India announced the suspension of Transferred Subjects 
in Bengal from 18th June till 81st January 1997 (p. 102e). 

Mr. C. F Andrews interviews the noting Chief Commissioner of Bailways 
in connection with N. W. Railway strike. 

N, W. Bail way strike leaders arrrested— men ejected from quarters. 

16 June *25 Passing away of Dsshbandhu C. R. Daa at 11 Step Aside,” Darjeeling 

at 6 in the afternoon. 

Andhra recommend* Mrs. Haro j ini Naidu as president of the next Congress. 
Mysore Legislative Assembly passed compulsory spinning resolution. 

Doctor Moonji congratulates Bengal on suspension of reforms— declares 
to stand by Bengal in weal or woe 

B 8 Pathik sentenced to ft years' imprisonment — sentence confirmed by 
the Maharj Kumar of Udaipur State. 

17 June *90 The nation in mourning. -Mahatma Gandhi starts from Kbnlna to 

Calcutta— cancels Assam tour— advises dead body of Mr. Daa to be 
reoeived in Calcutta.— 1 ' Hope Party strife will be bushed and all will 
heartily join to do honour to the memory of the Idol of Bengal and one 
of the greatest of India’s servants."— Punjab plunged in sorrow and 
oommunal feelings hashed to silence.— Markets closed in Bombay. 
Bombay Corporation’s complementary dinner postponed.— Calcutta offices 
and markets closed.— Madras maikets closed. 

Vaikom Satyagraha ends. Temple Road open to all. 

19 Jane *90 Arrival of Mr. Daa's body at Sealdah. Bengal's last homage to the Idol 
of Bengal. Historic mourning p cession through Calcutta streets— 
touching funeral scene. 

Mahatma Gandhi on funeral service. Messages of condolence from 
prince and neople.— Tribute by the Madras Corporation and Karachi 
Municipality- Reference in Calcutta and Patna High Courts. 

19 June ’9ft Mahatma Gandhi fixed All-India Memorial Services on 1st Juiy, the 
Brad ha day of Deshdandu Das. 

Touching scene at Calcutta Corporation meeting.— Feeling tribute to 
Calcutta's First Mayor— Mesmges received from Lord Birkenhead and 
Lord Reading. 

80 June ffift Report of the Select Committee on the Qurdawara Bill presented in the 
Punjab Council. 

Maolana Mahomed AM advises goat sacrifice during Idri as a mark 
of respect to Deshbandhu Das’s death . 

Ceylon Legislative Couucil sends their expression of sincere sympathy 
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«id condolence for India*! Joe* in Dcshbandbu*! loath. 


22 June 

24 Jane 

25 June 

26 June 

27 June 
26 Juue 


2b Juue 


*26 All-Bengal Deehbandhu Memorial Appeal pub.whod in tin Porwm ri, 

*25 Deehbandhn*! loot letter to Pandit Noli Lai Nehru published— Message* 
and glowing tributes from Newsealanti, Nate! and Kanawa to the Bengal's 
devoted eon. 

*26 Colour Bar Bil passed its 3rd Beading in the Bouse of Assembly by 
a narrow majority of 44 to 31. 

*26 Deshbandbu Memorial meeting presided over by Col. Wedgdood in London. 
*25 Calcutta University Senate’s glowing tribute to Deshbandtiu Das. 

*25 Mr. J. M. Sen-QupU elected President ik*ugal Swarajya 1'aity, mud Mr. 
K S. Boy Secretary— Mr. Sen-Uupta a. so elected President Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committee. 

All* India Leaders’ manifesto on the neccsssity of passing the Common- 
wealth of India Bill. 

’25 Asliutosh Building opened iu Calcutta —Governors high tribute to Sir 
Asuutosh Mukherji. 

Mahatma G.tudhi pays eloquent tribute to Deshbuudhu at Institute ilai. 
meeting at Catcutla. 


5 June ’25 Passing «w«y of His Highness the Maharaja General Sir Madhorao 
Scindia of Gwalior at Paris— Body cremated near day at l'era La 
Cbuise Ceiuetry. 


On the 2nd January U*2.» Lord Beading ;;ave lus arseut to the M.mra* Hindu He’.igioua 
Kndovvm> , ut- Act. Th" Act was ongma. v paired by the 
Hi'idu Reltgi jus En- Madias ('••unr.. iu the teeth uS pub ic o;*poi.i ion. At the 

dowmeutt Act. subsi-tiui nt g< i<er:». ♦• action the tniuistet .a >. l>-a r s were due 

to the eiecroiatcs' opposition to this VViieu the urw 

t ounci. i«"t, it was imt a.aiwnl to consider the measure afresh as a w..o.«. I!y a tiat 
«*t liit- Governor He* n.’w i. ’outicd was cubed u;ton to reconsider a m<*as.i:> which is had in 
npp.otau.iy t.. o nis.der m the previous se-mon. The pi need u re by i only imi, tiled 
emu.-e- «»•!<• a»*» ‘i to h taken into consideration hy the t'ouuci., ptacej it .11 a veiy awkward 
posii.^it, li til-- i muim'iI p»--od th** cuiUsr's as suggest e> I hy the Governor ;t was tantamount 
lo appinving n>" on y tin* pi.neip.es underlying in** Act, hut a. so th" ottier obnoxious 
c;au.« *■> and pinv.^ous. II tin* Council del not approve of them, then it aid rs<*.f open in 
the eiiiieiMn that h approved of the nngmai and more obnoxious tvnuvs. Tin* pioe *.iura; 
detects wine reu.i*-*d hy lend Kad.iu,* who til hn» statement says Hint ;1 he sanctions 
iuspilc of them, it .s h'Ciuse he iiimks that where a pnKVdura. in. stake does no* 
affect hi? Gov* ! nttient’s iigh».-, »r is not his du»y to nit ei fete and c>»ri<*ci such defects. 
The icasous which ied 11. s Ktc-*!.ency Hie O-tvei unr-Gefierat, Hi exercis* >>t the pow.*i?» 
conferral U|mu him hy S«cv <m SI (.4) of tin* Government of I ml. a Act to assent t • 
the Act are given m Hi ' fu..ov:ng statement : 

M In view of tii" aige numte r of ra -moriais which have be.*:i addressed to the Governor. 
General in regard to tie* M ei-a- Hindu U dgi »u- Kti lnwin**it’s Act, t n; majority of which 
pray, d II. s Ky^.»on*y »■» withhod Ins iwviit, and, m v>*.v ol He* d.fli :u ty ot setidiu^ 
in .iv. dual tepin - to th-* v.iii-un iii>*iiior:a!i*f* t 1 1 is* Kxced m*y eon-.ler* t ia* if in dc*iiahl *• 
fha? »i-« siiou.d iiiak* a pub ic auitouii«*-u»eiit of tin.* l* .•*« ns w.iy it * h is tin.v assented to 
the Acs. 

“ The large nn:ii:**r ot nuumm » r. c*iv.-d and variety of th* alburn nt- .'ilvauod their- 
ill an i by t:i>* •i‘*pa»:i*i"ns winch wait d tip m Hi» Kw.eiicy m suppe: ».i fje cmt»ut:ou 
that re* Madias II ndu li ■ --m- Kudo am» n*- Ac* s.iou d not btcom * ..i %■ .iav.* ii"C«.*»si»art*d 

an aua;ou> and car* .« con- deration of >-e; m ■ i-nir *. Iu Stic first .* »- b*-n urg -d 

tha» iiilonnaltt .. «. "C:ii::*d :n t he pas? of : s- It*,;, fiirou^ i tie* P..o n ;.a. L *gin.a:urc. 
It ha- b en t y poiu: d *u’ tha* duimg tit* p.is-ag* of the ong u t‘. l. atu*ndiueuta 


4 
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were introduced which w aired the previous sanction of the Governor-General, under 
Section 80a (3) of the Government of India Act, and that such sanction was not obtained. 

The provision to that sub-section, howcVT, enables r lie defect to be cared bj the giving 
nf assent. The ammdmenu in question were not such as would have justified the refusal 
of sanction, aud tbtiu is, therefore, no ica»on why the defect should not be cairn by 
assent. In this respect the iii.l was in no w ay exceptional. In the ear. ier days of the 
reformed constitution the new law ot sanction .aid down in the Government of India Act 
woe not well known, and was sometiun s ignored. But in no case has the Governor- 
General found it necessary on this ground to withhold his assent from an Act passed by a 
local J< gnluiuii* and assented to by the Governor. It is contended that inasmuch as a 
dissolution of Couucu took pise** ufo-i tin- Bill was first passed in April, 1923, there was 
no power unihr Secti *n 81 A of the Act to r«turn the Bill for reconsideration by the new 
Council, and that in any esse in the circum nances the whole Bui should have been thrown 
open to rr consideration. It has bem suggested that the discursiou in til* Council was 
hamprrrd by the term* ot the Gov* rnoi’* mmage, in which he brought to t be not »ce of 
the C’ouuci. tin* amendment* iccunminithd by him, and by the President s luJingr- as to the 
scope and admissibility ot the amendments at the last stage of the discussions on the Bui. 

“ The Governor. Genei nl, after u caiefu* t onsidtratiou of these arguments, is sat 1. diet I 
that in themselve* they afford no ground for withholding his assent. His Excellency has 
arrived at the same conc.usinii m it laitl to the asM-jtion that the Reservation of Puds 
Rules required that the Govcrnui, uu-tiad of athenting 10 the Bill, should have reserved it 
for the consideration of the Gove: mu •Gcueial. Tlieru.es r* lcrrnl to vest a discretion in 
the Governor as to whether a particular Bill is if such a nature as to require that it 
should b* a reserved. On the merits ol t In* Bill the objections raised by tin* memorialists 
and by the deputations have b< cu numnous and varied. It is unmcessaiy to deal with 
these in detail. It must. b* itcognind that no nuat-uir is free fum imperfect ions, m will 
satisfy all the stetsons of th* community which it cuncirn*. An Act must contain j :o- 
visions vitally objectionable in principle before the Govemoi-Geneia; could cunsiurr 
himself justified in exercising his veto for the pui post of pu venting the tmhbure iiom 
becoming law. 

“His Excellency has given his most careful attention to the rt piesentations which have 
been made to him in legard to the provisions ot the Act. lie cannot shut his ryes to the 
fact that there is a large amount of uissat inaction ami appielunsiou in regain to some 
portions of the Act, and be himself l as doubts as to the suitability of some of its pro- 
visions. In particular he is< unable to regai d as satisfactory the procedure aid down lor 
the moil ili cat ion of schemes already .-ettn*«t or deemed to nave been sett Ini under the Act. 
The measure, however, is our which was passed l»y a majoiity ot the iociii Council of the 
Presidency, which inc:udeii v in tact, u majority ot the member* at the community 
primarily affected. It was nut to oeexptcted that a measure ol this importance wounl be 
enacted ;n the first instance 1 n an unimpeachable toim, and theie would be no reflection 
on the Action, either of the Minister who was tesponsible lor the measure, or of the Council 
which passe * it, if an amending Bill were to be intioduced At an car.y date to remedy the 
defects, which have been made apparent as the result of. the exc* ptionally close examina- 
tion to which the measure has been subjected. His Excellency, therefore, being sati»lied 
that the measure as a whole n, a fair piece of legislation, and that, tin re is an adequate 
remedy available in the local Legislature, whether on the motion of the Local Government 
or of a non-official member of the Legislative Council for the removal of defects in n-spect 
of which there is substantial agreemeut, has decided to signify his assent to the Madias 
Hindu Religious Endowments Act,” 

In January 1925 an extraordinary •• Jareeda ” was issued by H. E. H. the Nizam of 
Hyderabad regarding the repairs etc., to the Hindu Temples 
Gulbarga Temples 0| Gulbcrga which, it might be remembered, were tauled 
and damaged by a riotous Mahommedan mob during tbe 
Moburrum festival in August 1924. The facts about the riot are as follows : Communal 
trouble which was brewing there fpr some time past developed on tbe day previous to 
MnhurTum when Idols of a Hindu Temple were taken in procession accompanied by 
musie, The prooemion was obstruoted by Mahomcd&nt, but on the Police intervening 
nothing happened. On tbe following day, tbe day of the Mubarrum, some Mahamrdanu 
accompanying tbe Piuye procession molested Hindu men and women whom they mot on 
tbe road, raided Sharon Vishveshwor Temple and set Are to tbe temple car. The Police 
were eventually obliged to fire and order wrs restored. On tbe 14tb August, however, 
tbe muslim mob fury was at its height and almost every temple within the range of tbe 
mob» some fifty in number, were desecrated, their Smctvm Smmnm emend into, their 
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idols broken and tber buildmgs dauiag.d. The Nizam's J a reed a is to tin* folowiug 
effect;— 

44 In reply to a telegram from the Hindus of Guibarga, requesting permission of 
H, fi. H, the Nizam to repair their temples and carry on their worship in them, H. E H. 
the Nix*tn has passed the following orders The estimate of the repairs calculated by the 
Government Officia>s comes to about 1U. 25,000 ami the Government is picpatel to carry out 
these repairs on their behalf or the Hindus can cany our the r«oair» themselves, but 
they will have to submit an account of the same to the Government. These re pairs will 
be permitted to be earned out after the inhabitants have b«ru consulted and their 
approval obtained so that in future riots will be avoided according to the Government 
Finnan a ready iwn**d on 20th Jamadi-ul-Awal, on the subject. 

41 The Hindus huve solicited permission to eiect a curst (fvaias) on their big temple 
which >s refused on the ground that lucre was no such crest brfoic and besides this there 
is a Mali urn -dan sacreJ Durgah iu Guibarga where there arc crests (Kulas) from time 
immemorial and in this condition to grant permission to erect a new crest (Kalas) is 
also prohibited by K-.igion. 

44 The only point now left uu decided is to how to punish the miftciiief-uiuker* and the 
accused iu this liot case, which is bunmiitcil by the Commotion aud is still under con- 
sideration and wii. be decide. I short y . 


On the 12th January, after a t::a! lusting uvet a year, tiie iieni'iiig of the llabbai 
A kali conspiracy case concluded Uf n* .Mr. Tapp, Addi- 

The Babbar Akalis. tionai Simons Judge. After the Judge'* summiug up Rai 

>ahib La a Hkagat Ham the tiist assesnor, gave his opinion 
with regard to each item m toe charge trained by the Judge <m the 2nd June in which 
accus'd were alleged to have import'd and piiM^.-sed aims and aiumunnion and military 
btor.r, into British India 111 enutruv ntioii of the provisions of Section tt 01 the Arms Act, 

an » :u M«ch a manner a- to itulieat** an u.teir :ou iha» sue » act ru g'it. not be known (o 

any pub.ic seivaiit; the possession of arms without nccitae; an attempt to (Mm;t 
muid< 1 ; causing giievous hurt ami committing loblwiy and dacoity in pursuance of 
the couspi.acy Tic* tiist umkhmh- said ihat h«* was batistied that it was proved that 
a conspiracy was entered into !>•-» -u Ivish-n Singh ami several other accused towards 
the end of li*2l or the commencement »f IV2*J at vaiious places in the eastern parts of 
Jullumlur district. Those men w-'u: about making seditious speeches, warning the 
public not to help the Govnu.ueiit by giving any kind of inlormation regarding their 
movrineiits, actions or ptopagandu. Iiy the.i spi-eclies they tried to create disaffection 
against the Government, with the object 01 lom -utp.g rcoeliiou, turn.ug the Hi itish out 
ol 1 he Punjab and establishing a fcskb liaj *11 the Brovina* and Swaraj in British India. 
That was tin- objective wnich tuey p aeed before th** pub.ic. In March 1WJJ Kisben Singh 
wa* at Allan. Ipur ami th**re colisp;; e. I to murder *• jholichucks " (supporter* of the 
Government). Thus, 111 his upint.i:i, the conspiracy to murder loyalists was formed in 
th- beginning of 1222. Then* was, howcvei, he thought, not sufficient proof against 
21 accused of being mem bets of tin* conspiracy. Tne others (67 in number) were, in 
bis opinion, r.li member* of the conspiracy and were guilty of the offence with which 
they were charged. In his opinion a. so tne approvers had given a substantially f ue 
story, with the exception of one pro 3 -cun on witness, who had gone back on a statement 
previously rvcoided by the magistrate. He thought that the approvers’ story had been 
amply corroborated and the confessions of the accused were all true and voluntary. 

Syed Naraxish Aii, the second assessor, expressed his entire agreement with the first 
assessor. The third and last assessor Lais Sui jan Lai, said be agreed entirely with what 
the other assessors had sai 1 **xc**pt t nat he was doubtful whether some of the confessions 
were not induoed by promise of pardon. He was, however, of opinion that, excluding suoh 
confessions, there was sufficient independent evidence to convict the accused who 
confessed. 

Ninety -one accused were put on trial before the Sessions Judge. Three died daring 
the hearing of the case. There was insufficient proof, according to the assessors, against 
21 aocosrtL Thus 67 accused were found guilty by the assessors of the oharges framed 
against them. 

The Sessions Judge pronounced judgment on the 25th February. He found 54 
accused guilty and sentenced five of them to death (Sistian Singh, loader of the Babbar 
Akalis, Baba Santa Singh, Hand Singh, Dalip Singh and one other), 11 to transpor- 
tation tor life and 88 to various terms of imprisonment ranging from seven to three 
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jean, and three month*' solitary confinement each, with fines. Thirty-four accused were 
acquitted. 

The oonvicled accused, on bearing their sentences, raised load shouts “ Sat sri akal," 
while leaving the coort room. Altogether 91 accused were put on ti ial before the Sessions 
Judge and three died during the progress of the case. The five accus'd who wen* sentenced 
to death were concerned in the following offences : — 

Kisban Singh for being the chief 0 ! the conspiracy ; Karam Singh and Nand Singh 
for the murder of Snbedar Gainda Singh of Gbui ial ; Babu Santa Singh, one of the 
chief conspirators being responsible for one murder single-handed and complicity in 
several ortber murdeis, lobberics aud daeoities ; Dal ip Singh, a youth of 18, for several 
murders and otheT offence*. 

Of the 11 aocused sentenced to 'ransport&tion for life, five are considered by the 
Judge to 1ms lead lug number* of conspiracy to commit murder. 

Of the retraining six three are concerned in murder and dacoity at Nangal Shaman, 
two are concerned in the Jailia dacoity and tin muidrr of the dewnn and one is concerned 
fn the murder of Sub< dar Oainda Singh of Ghuria!. 

Concluding hi* judgment the S( ssions Judge remarked: — “The acquittal of the 34 accused 
should not, I think, In: taken u* a relJectiou on the 1 11 vest 1 gal inn. In a can of this nature 
the rchpoiihihiiiiy of distinguishing between acts and conduct ccnstituiing conspuacy 
aud those const it uting . aibou ring has, perhaps, be« n rigid. y lift to the t'uuit. A «:tt.c 
more diiMM iroiuat. jii might. poss.b.y have be«u cxeiciscd by the cnmmittiLg Magirtiate, 
but this i* seldom ilom:.” 


We have detailed in lull length in our previous issue the npfH.ing not ti nt took place 
m Kohat on the IMh and 10th Si |>t« rider Negotiations 

The Kok«t Agree* to bung about a compiinnse Ut\n«n t ).« c< mimi nil ties fc.l 

ment. ihiough on tin: lOtli D* ccmbei, ssnee th* Jlim.u n-tugets were 

unaine to ague on many impoitant joints wl, eti l ad been left 
undefined in the Draft Agreement. Subs* ijuentiy, however, in the liMli January 1925 
the Hindus and Mahoinednus of Kohat sign'd a n-eonc dint ion ngiMiiiint of which the 
following is 1 lie text. Tins was published in the Kohat ttewspapeis on the 1 lih Januaiy and 
was laid on the table of the 1,< gnualivr Ass* tnby by Mr. IVnjs bray mi il.< *20th Januaiy. 
Thu agreement was signed by tin* Deputy t.'imniiibs.imcr ami by the jepris* .mat ives of the 
communities concerned. 

"We, the lepiewutat ;ves of the Mi*h!i tii, Hindu and Jvkh cominunti it s of Kohat* 
being desirous of effeuiiiig a m*: t ioineut of a! inatteis among tin* vai.ous cumnuintas 
connects l with the iCimat disturbance!. id S*pt« ruber, I t'-l, hen by ague as follows : — 

"(1) That all criminal cas*-s connect • f with the Kohat disturbances of S» pt eiuber 
1924 tic dropjx-d aud given up, and n> criminal case* of any sort be put forward in 
the guise of civil suits against one mint her, either individually or as a community. 

"(2) That the Hindus, Sikhs and Moslems will raise no objection atul put no 
obstacle in the way of the i eat oration and recount i uct ion of their respective places ol 
worship which existed before the dintui banco*, provid'd that the guidwma at the spiing 
near the Fort shall he reconstructed kaclia and single *storkd on it* old ► te, and no 
encroachment or extension shad be made in it* a tea. In futuic the building and the 
use Of this gurdwats sha l be snby ct to tlie orders which already exist. 

"(3) That the Moslems, Hindus aud Nkhs will give one another full and giuuiur 
assistance in restoring to its owner any pmpcity seen aud c<eany i.lnuified by the owner 
to be hi*, aud for which he can offer clear aud ;egit.mate proof. 

"(4) That the Moslems^ Hindu* and Sikh* sincere.}- assure one another that there 
will be no organised boycott due to the distuibuuccs on either side in the Kohat city 
Or its suburbs, and that every effort will bt? made to maintain fnc tally illations with 
each other," 

NOTE.— (1) The case of the pamphlet under Section* I .*>3 A and 305, 1. I*, t'. 
alltady taken op by the Govnnmr nt, is left to the justice of the Government ; and 
12) the case Crown (thiough Mahomed Af/al Khan of Gail i Maw as Khan) virtu* Jala , 
Nisar, Naqsbad, t tc., ct lleradi, t hikaikot and Kharn atu under Set ion .HOT, I. I*. C?. t is 
atdttdctl from tai* agiummi, uml this case may U dincid by a Council of Kidcit. 

In view of tin repotted n conciliation ogrfimmtu.i those wlo were ain>t««l in 
toiVBCCtion with the Kohat nuts, except Jiwau Das, publisher of the alitgtd ol lending 
pamphlet, were released on bail. 
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Tiie Howrah Bridge Bill, to provide for the construction, maintenance ami control of a 
new Bridge aerocs the river Hooghty between Calcutta and 

Howrah Bridge Howrah was introdaced in the Bengal Council by the Hon. Hr. 

Scheme, A K. Gbuzoavi on the 27th Aagast 1934. Hr. Naliui lianjan 

Sarkar moved an amendment recommending that tins Bill be 
circalated for eliciting public opinion. Tbit was carried by the coaaci) and the Govern* 
ment forwarded the Bill to the Calcutta Corporation (or opinion. The following is the 
report of the Corporation Committee on the Bill which was issued on the 12th January. 

Regarding the submission that the bridge is primarily a civic necessity the report 
states thit if this is so the best decision regarding the type of bridge should be left to the 
people of Calcutta and Howrah. 41 There is no doubt that if the choice is left in tu.t 
hands of the people they will neciare in favour of a tlosting bridge. Furthor, it. is impos- 
sible, under tnc present state of their finances, for the Corporation of Calcutta ant 
Howrah to contribute any sum whatever, directly or indirectly, towards its coat. The 
Calcutta Corporation is aiready committed to the expenditure of nearly Its. 3 crows 
towards its water- works extension scheme. There is every possibility of its having t.o 
spend a further ci ore on its drainage problem. It has % statutory obligation to sp ud 
its. 3 lakhs annually on added areas, anil Its. 1 lakh on primary education. Further 
expenditure is likely on improving the sanitation of the city proper as well as the added 
areas, the solution of the rank supply problem, and similar other crying necessities." 

In support of the contention that a Cant never bridge is not a necessity at present the 
committee state:— * 4 The proposal bridge ove r the river at Bally provides one of these 
reasons. It is believed that the Bally bridge scheme has now so far a ivanced that it 
only awaits the sanction of the Government, if the scheme is for the construction of a 
combined railway and road budge, it has a very important bearing on the Howrah 
Bridge scheme. The Railway Hoard is going to build this bridge at an enormous co»t, 
which wih be entirely bo' no by the Government, ot India. Wheu this bridge is cons- 
tructed a large proportion of me vdiicu.ar an l g lods traffic that goes over the present 
bndg** will be d v sir-'ii, wi*o th • resulf that th: ira 'Be along th-r Howrah Bridge will Ijj 
reduced to a coitMdrritb e extent.*' 

The Committee tiuaily r< comm-ude 1 the const ruction of a floating bridge. Tuey 
recommend that it n>-c s*:uy the Government of Inlia should be approached with the 
r<qu**st that the bridge at Baby should be a combined railway and road bridge, it is also 
suggested that the J'oit Commissioners ami improvement Trust should each contribute 
Ks. 2 lakhs per annum towan Is the cost of the coast rue: ion of the Howrah Bridge aud 
that the Government of Indi 1 should also In* requested to make an aunual contribution of 
Rs. 5 lakhs towards the cost, because among other things Lite new bridge will improve the 
port of Calcutta, from which the Imperial Government derives a large amount of revenue. 

11 The following resolution was issued on the 22nd January, by the Finance Depart. 

Govt, of India “ The Government of India have had under 
Economic Enquiry consideration the best method of giving effect to the wisho- of 

Committee. the Legislature, in connection with the institution of a general 

economic enquiry in India. They have come to the conclu- 
sion that before any wider enqu-ry can usefully be inaugurated, it is necessary to col ate 
and examine the existing material to ascertain how it can best be supplemented, and to 
determine what lines an economic enquiry into the resources of the country should take. 
They have accordingly decided with the approval of the Secretary of State to appoint 
immediately a small committee for the purpose consisting of the following gentleman 
who have consented to serve on it Sir SI. Visvcsvaraya (Chairman), Rai Bahadur Pt. 
Hari Kishan Haul (member), and Mr A. U. Burnett Hurst (member and secretary). 

“ The following are the terms of reference to the committee : 

M To examine the material at present available for framing an estimate of the 
economic condition of tbe various classes of the people of British India, to report on iu 
adequacy, ami to make recommendations as to the best manner in which it may be 
supplemented, and as to the lines on which a general economic survey should be carri.il out 
with an estimate of the expenditure involved in giving effect to such recommendations ", 

Several important changes in the constitution and service of non-regular military 
forces in India have been recommended by the Auxiliary 
Tbs Sbsa Commute*, and Territorial Forces Committee, appointed at the instance of 
the Assembly and presided over by General Si* John Shea. 
The report is unanimous, though Colonel Gidney has a small note relating to rh«* 
position of Anglo-Indians. 
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Tm> Committee regard the functions of tbe University T mining Corps ns primarily 
eUuromal mod of the ' Territorial Force m a means of imparting military and. 
periotic ideals in order to lay the foundations upon which a National army oonld 
behntlt op. The Committee however consider that the growth of a national military 
spirit sboald not be forced by tbe applieation of eompalsion and the Corpe shook! not 
have any liability for military service. Members of the University Corps sbonld be 
dmwn from the stiff and student* of Universities and Colleges as at present and 
not lie subject to any arbitrary limitation and mast expand np to their Batumi limits. 
The military authorities should place no obstacles in tbe way of universities or 
colleges forming contingents of the Training Corps, provided the educational authorities 
guariinlte a fixed minimum of members and provide suitable officers. Ail members 
<f a university or college, regardless of race or colour, are eligible for enrolment in 
twe Training Corps, whose officers should on first appointment receive commissions 
as Second Lieutenants on the special list of the Territorial Force, or in the case of 
Europeans and Anglo ludiaus, on the list of tbe Auxiliary Force, they being paid as 
such for any period spent in camp or at a course of instruction. 

Regarding the Territorial Force, the Committee suggest that its units should be 
organised in every respect on the same lines as those of the regular Indian Army, while 
tuv Auxiliary Force should be organised as regular British units. Both the Territorial 
bud the Auxiliary Forces must be liable for general military service, both within and 
without the border*, including service in aid of the civil power, this liability being 
enforceable on;y in emergency uml u rider the special older* of the Govcrnor-QcueraMu* 
Council. 

The Territorial Force must be* of two classes, one recruited from rural areas as at 
present :tod the other from urban areas in order to give an opportunity to the educated 
classes, the system of training being the Fame as that in vogu.: in the Auxiliary Force. Iri 
the course of time recruitment to the urban battalions must be limited to those who had 
previous military training in the University Corps. The Committee suggest that the 
minimum period of training must be three months in the fiist year and two in subsequent 
} cars, instead of a limited number of days now, and when the provincial battalions had 
attained a higher standard of efficiency an aiti rapt should be made to raise a few cavalry 
tquiulrons in those districts where it is possible to recruit men who could be nained tor 
six tnrnths iu the first year and three months 111 subsequent years. The Terr ii or ini Force 
shoulo not be expended beyond the jiuiits of a second due force of strength and no ex- 
| elision of the Auxiliary Force is necessary at present. 

The Committee recommend that an employer who place* hindrance in the way of his 
e mployee carrying out hi* training in the Force should lie liable to punishment as in 
Australia. Adequate concessions arc proposed for the Auxiliary and urban units of the 
Territorial Forces in the shape of allowauci'a to cover actual out-of-pocket cxfiensts in 
connection with parades and salary for days spent in camp. In the case of provincial 
l/AUmiou* additional remuneration is pro|K)sii I in view of the rigorous character of their 
K Vice, Platoon Cotnmauders in the Territorial Force should get Viceroy's Commission* 
i:; lie rank* of Jemadar and Subedar, etc., but not Honorary King** Commissions in addi- 
*.*»»► while officers of the higher grades in the Territorial Force and members of tbe 
Au.v. i jury Force sliouid get Commissions as Second Lieutenants, Lieutenants and Captains, 
u ’ ante. I by the Governor-Ocnerai iu tbe natnc ot the King, as in tbe Canadian Militia. 

V .c Committer suggest tim expansion of tnu Advisory CommiUces and wide res- 
ponsibility tor recruitment, the Loewi Governments to be consulted before raising a 
mw unit. 

The Auxiliary Fniee must be confined to British *abj«‘Cts, Angio-Imlians c'igiblc to 
v moli mnt in this occupying Alie same privileges ms British subjects of pore European 
descent. Ttic Committee consider tliat if t licit proposal* arc acorpted regarding liability 
for no vie**, genera! treatment ami t he form of commission, then* wilt exist between the 
Auxiliary Force and tlic Territorial Force no distinction ba**d solely upon race to which 
any reasonable except tou could be taken. The Committee is assured that expenditure 
Vl*oii tlse improvement of the Tmiroruti Force on sound lines would meet with uo 
* p|fO«iii«m from the Indian taxpayer and observe that any iuenase in expenditure must' 
not lie allowed to prejudice the st length and efficiency of tbe Regular Army* 

i obntc! Qhlncy, in his note, object* to arbitrary conscription on some railways and 
T leads tliat those Anglo Indians eligible to join the Auxiliary Force must enjoy the same 
> riv lieges as European British subjects iu criminal trial*. 
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The Cifil Justice Committee was appointed * to enquire jinto the operation! and 
efiects of the substantive and adjective law, whether enacts 
Civil JuOUoo Com- or otherwise, followed by the courts in India in the disposal of 
flufttow civil suits, appeals, applications lot revision and other civil 

litigation (including the elocution of decrees and orders), with 
a view to ascertaining ami reporting whether auy and what changes and improvement 4 
should be made 10 as to provide for the more speedy, economical and satisfactory d* spate . 1 
of business transacted in the courts and tor the more speedy, economical and satisfactory 
execution of the processes issued by tlie ooutts M , 

The Committee consisted of Mr. Justice 0. C. Rankin, of the Calcutta II: giil'our 
(Chairman), Mr. Justice Louis Stuart, of the Allahabad High Court, Dr. F. X. DcSmisa, 
Barrister, District and Session* Judge in tins Bombay Presidency, and Dewan Bahadur 
Sir Tirumalsi liesika Achaiiyar Avargal, Vakil, Tricbinopoly. The report is signed by 
these members as well as by Sir Tcj Bahadur Sapru and Mr. H. 1*. L)uva<, I.C.S., wii t 
were coopted en tlie Commit tee for the purpose of con* Hiding the report at too c.Oa: of 
invest igutiou. Iu rauh province the Committee visited two or three practising lawyers 
who were also coepted as temporary members. 

The report was published on the 19th March having been signed oil the 2nd Jauutuy 
«a»t. The Committee opened its sittings on the 4th February, 1*24, and coutmued lurni 
at the chief centres of the administration of justice in British India, until the 12th Septem- 
ber, 1224. It examined wurmg this tune uo less tlian 373 witnesses, aud leceivel 
written memoranda from various public bodies aud individuals. The baiauce of the time 
subsequent to raid -September was occupied by the compilation of the Report. 

The committee, while making a survey of delay iu the disposal of suits, poiut out 
that the situation is serious in Bengal, Assam, Madras, Bombay and Sind. They ref*.** 1 
to a suit iu the Cuited I'lovincs, m which there were over 1,000 defendants, aitj l / 
another gu t m the Punjab where there were over 1 , 1 00 defendants. 

The coinui. tree wMreiely condomii Hie methods of receiving and eh.*t*U:ng pl.tmts, i'.e* 
issuing of sunnuoiuta aud trie piepaia'.ioii of cause list, but po;nt out that the inass of 
arrears took the heart out ot the pi* biding officers, in the molussils loading to a lack of 
proper super vision and .unity .u several o. her directions. The committee eveu discovers! 
instances where judgment.- had not Urn delivered until a year after the arguments had 
been heani. There was no advantage in taking up the lira * of already overworkc.i pre- 
siding officers iu recording evidence on commission and the committee rcoommeud in their 
place appointment of qua j: « p>*ade:» wi:u the |Kiwersof a court. As another means 
of giv'ug relief to district judg*-e, the committee suggest alterations in the jurisdiction 
of lower courts and dtvo.miou of work, Unities au increase in the number of courts in 
places where the existing courts are overworked uni undermanned. In particular, the 
committee recommend the development of village tribunals and investing them with 
jurisdiction for the trial ol suits up to the value of Ks. 100. 

The evil of touting is pio|H*sed to be controlled by proclaiming it a penal offeuc? an 1 
amendment, of the Lcgai Practitioners Act is suggested, providing for reasonable ati t ju- r 
remuneration to both senior and junior pk-acers iu importaut cases nut cud of living 
the laiter's remuneration to the grace of the senior. The committee approve of t he sug- 
gestion for the appointment of registrars in district head-quarters to relieve the duti.c* 
juugvs of administrative anti miscellaneous duties, and to act as beads of unified office* 
of all the courts situatvo in district heath luarcers 

Touching on the reel u it meut and training of judicial officers, the committee empha- 
sise tliat the possession of a iaw decree should be made an indispensable condition of 
appointment and suggest a scheme of selection trom amoug nominated candidates. As 
regards district arul srssioiu judgships the comiu ; t tee base their rccommetidatious on thj 
assumption that for many years to come a larger percentage of them woukl be liuru'tel 
from the Indian Civil Service cat l re and remark that the t vhieuoe point* to the necessity 
of more intensive legal training during the prohatioiiery period. It is, therefore, pioposed 
fo place tins young ctvi.Mtu iu entire charge of uiun-if's and subordinate judge's court 
during a certain periotl ot m» i raining, so tliat lie might familiarise himself with execu- 
tion work and aumiitistrutive duties before being ap|H>iut«d as district judge. A cettum 
number of civilians, the committee understand, have availed themselves of the concessions 
by way of bonus for the prosecution of legal studies at the Inns of Court ami returned 
in India after completing th<* course. 

Commercial litigation was ou the increase in ti;c Punjab, Delhi, liombay, tlie United 
rroviuocs and Burma and provision must he made in p:aces like Delhi, Amritsar, I'awu- 
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fori aid Ahmsdabed for reasonable number if officers to ensure commercial oases being 
disposal of without and with satisfaction of the business community. The oommfttoe, 
therriort reoommend the training of wtoeted officers ia the come of piesideaey towns 
where commercial oases are handled, provided the local Governments concerned cannot, 
oft financial grounds, depute to England aeleeted officer* Cot training la commercial law 
and pmctioe. 

The committee recommend a tout abolition of the practice of granting injunctions 
to restrain arbitration proceeding* because arbitration should, in their opinion, be en- 
courage i a* much a* possible. 

The committee feel unable to favour the propoaal to establish in Calcotta a city civil 
court on the analogy of Madras, either on ground* of economy or eapeu it ion, because 
cose* affecting immovable property should be determined only in the High Court. As 
for Bombay, there was a bill prepared by tbe local Government with tbe object of 
granting extended jurisdiction to tbe Bombay small cause* court and thereby relieve 
congestion of work in the High Court. But tbe committee advise postponement of tliia 
df AAtic alteration aa there is a prospect of reduction' in work, itegarding Rangoon also 
the committee discountenance tbe establishment of a civil conrt and observe that so 
long ns two High Court judges are coping with first instance work tbe preference of 
rue commercial community of Rangoon for tbe present sy ate m should be respected. But 
the committee suggest reiief by the introduction of remitted actions on the analogy of 
tie English system No High Court judge who has accumulated about ten teserved 
judgments ought to sit in court until he has disposed of them, became to argue new 
cases before him would be to address oneself to a mortgaged mind. 

In case trial courts and first appellate courts cannot be substantially strengthened 
tbe committee would suggest a restriction of Utttrs Patmt appeals arising out of second 
appeals and a change in the form in which second appeals are to be scrutinised, besides 
an obligation on the par of the appellant to deposit a fixed cum as security for the 
respondent's oosts. It was conceivable that the requirement of security might exclude a 
good appeal, but failure to impose such requirement would in many cases end in the 
failure of the respondent to recoup his costs. 

The committee recommend that facilities should be increased for the payment of decrees 
to the court of decree- holder by money order. Such a procedure would limit disputes as 
to payment. 

The committee emphasise the importance of inspections by High Court judges in 
districts so that peraoual guidance might be given and offioers responsible for idleness 
or perversity dealt with suitably. The duties of registrars in High Court should be ex- 
tended in order to relieve High Court judges of a portion of administrative work, when 
possible, and no person should be appointed as registrar unless he bad considerable experi- 
ence as a civil judge. 

The committee remark that the project of codification of Hindu law could not be reject- 
ed as impracticable from the l**gal point of view, provided an attempt was made by stages. 

Justice Stuart, Sir T. Desikacbari and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, in a note, condemn 
the imamt system as one that cannot brook reasoned scrutiny and propose a rule to 
prohibit all pleas couched in order to let in proof of tbe unreality of duly executed 
ami registered instruments On the other band, Justice Rankin, Mr. DeSouaa and Mr. 
Duval do not favour the proposal as they are not satisfied that tbe expected results would 
be obtained. 

The committee then examine the general conditions of work in various High Courts 
in uli their aspects and make running criticisms along with their minor recommendations. 
These and other major recommendations contained in tbe report are classified into groups 
so as to help in legislative action being taken thereon or other effect being given to them. 

The Coal-Committee was appointed to inquire and report generally on ** what measures 
can be taken by Government, the coal trade, the railways and 

.Coal Committee ports, whether singly or in combination, to stimulate the export 

Report. of suitable coal from Calcotta to Indian ami foreign ports, and, ' 

in particular, whether effective measures can tw taken for the 
pooling and grading of Indian ooal for export and for bunkering, and how the cost of each 
measures should be met." 

The Committee oonsisted 0 ! Hr. Noyoe (President). Sir Enjendmonth Mukberji, 
Mmx% F« G. Lent, 8. C. Stuart Wiliams, J. W. A. Bell, 8. A. F» Whitworth, W, 0. 
l anerjee, and Mr. H. P. V. Townend (Secretary). 
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Am the Commit toe ooaekler that the bit la^vonti eaa sum ps tn ta 

mj mHm to tbe Beat, bet fer meeh tonpetitim to be effect! re wily the beet eeele 
should be mpirtol, tel particular eere should be taken *o m not to allow the overawe 
Miebuer ui bi nkel is to tba pneiM qaiiHj of the eel to be d-Uvurud. Bcoe.pt it 
JUngoon ami Xidnn, la dan ooel oookf hardly hope to compete in ov ecs-sas amrkote if Ita 
pit iteei prior wee higher than Be. S to Bs. fl-8 as. tor Singapore, Be. 1*4 as. tor Colombo, 
sa<l Be. I for Bombay am! Karachi. Re. 5 per tea might be taken as the average raising 
cost for the Jharia feM ant He. 6 f«er too for the Ranecgaaj field. 

The prohibition of female laboar won Id have serious estctl on raieiag ooete and aader 
the ooaditkra there was no possibility of any redactions in wages. Increased nee of 
mechanical appliance for coal catting won Id not reduce raising ooete, unless it were 
accompanied by an improvement in raising ami railway facilities, which would permit of 
aa increased output. Two methods of reducing costs worn an increase ia output and 
avoidance of stacking. If stacking were avoided at least eight annas per ton on total 
ootpat of coal coaid be saved . 

Bally Bridge should be contracted with the least possible delay and the possibility of 
its being used by the Bengal -Nagpur Railway shoa.d w farther examine?!. Variont 
suggestions arc made for the improvement of Railway facilities. The working expenses on 
both the Cast Indian and the Bengal -Nagpur Railways have increased, iu ib>? opiniou of 
the Committee, by a very much higher percentage than their receipts on coal. The 
difference between the present rates charged on export in India and South Africa was 
favourable to Indian coal. No statistical case could be made out for reducing railway 
charges on coal, bur such reduction should be made on general grouuds. On these grounds 
the Committee recommend raising the rebate on export coal trom 23 to 37 and half per oeat. 
The grant of a rebate on export coal wae preferable to that of a reduced rate. 

Preferential wagon snppliee should be restricted to loco coal, including coal for inland 
river navigation companies, to coal for works of public utility and to certified coni for 
export, the balance of wagons available being distributed to the oollieries on n propor- 
tionate basis. This tys^m should be brought into force as soon as possible, but at least 
•ix months* notice of the proposed change should bn given to the coal trade and to 
consumers. 

When the post of Coa! Transportation Officer is abolished, a whole-time railway officer 
thou Id be appointed to faci.itate the movement of export coat. If facilities for the move- 
ment of ooal at the Docks were improve I to the extent recommended by the Port Com- 
missioners, it should prove sufficient to deal adequately with any extension of the existing 
ooal traffic, which could bn regarded as probable m the near future. The question of the 
ssost suitable type of mechanical loading appliances for Calcutta should be investigated at 
an early date by an expert committee, which should report on the best typo of meotianioai 
loading plant adapted to all tfpes of open wagons. The committee should also investigate 
the poatibiliy of osing shoots for coal loaded by band. The financial conditions of the 
Port of Calcutta were not each as to Justify a drastic reduction of cliarges on coal. No 
■tatletfeal case for reducing the present level of charges could be established, but a 
reduction should be made on general grounds. This reduction should take the form of a 
reduction of four annas in river dues on oert ified export coal. Steamer freights for ooal 
could not in the present basis of working stesmers be oonsidered excessive. There was no 
prospe ct in the near future of a redaction ia rates of freight on coal from Caloutta. 

It would be very difficult for individual exporters of Indian oeat to establish 
tbemmlues in overseas markets, owing to the bad repute into which nil Indian coal lias 
fallen. A grading board should therefore be imme stately established which would grade 
oollierfea which proluoed ooal for export and would arrange the issue of oertlfioat** for 
oneh oonrignment of coal exported. The most suitable constitution of tbe grading board 
wonld be tbe Chief Engineer, Mining Board, as Chairman ; representatives of tbe Indian 
Mining Association and the Indian Mining Federation, one nominee each of the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce and the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce. The last two 
membere would represent the consumers' interests on the board. 

E xp or ters of coal to Bombay should be prepared to submit their ooal to analysis when 
•riling to consumers ia Bombay. The pooling of ooal for export was impoeeible in India 
and propaganda was neoemnry fay tbe exporters of Indian ooal at overseas porta. 

Mr. W. C. Baanerjea, Vice-Chairman, Indian Mining Federation, and one of the 
members of the Committee, in bis valuable dissenting minute 
ftflimrioof Dissent to tbe report says : M As I review the situation the only dis- 
tressing eonclsekm to which I am disposed to be driven Is that 
government themselves did not realise the grave injury which the Ism of foreign market 
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mettUfor the Indies eoal trade. In the ptm> c om nniq ne, datod Wh November, IMl 
In which provisional decision ol the Government to witbdtaw the edhnxgo was annou n ced 
the algnifteantobeervatioa wae node that * e comparison o( the prioea of coni la Singapore 
and Colombo with these of similar qualities for Calcutta rendered doubtful whether any 
Jafft export trade will he possible,** it wonld teem that the Govenuaent deferred the 
wRbdtawaJ of embargo till they were eatlefted that the disparity of pnoesof Indian 
and foreign coal wae sufficiently wide to render the recover/ of export market b y Indian 
coal an extremely onliheiy and problematic proposition. The Indian Coal Report trade 
was cut oft at a moment when It reached its highest point, and it is the effect of this 
one severe blight which Is still writ large on the present depressed state of the trade, Up- * 

M I entirely dissent from the view that quality was an important factor in the ices 
of market already sustained or is even today the dominating factor in the coal export 
situation. Owing to a bourn in industrial activity, at aUo the incieased bunkering demand 
owing to a large volume of tonnage enteting the Indian ports in the year 11*19 and 1920, 
the out! prices in these years were naturally high and the shippers who were often 
middlemen had no doubt to make up the composite cargo and ship a mixture of different 
grades of coal in order to adjust prices. But it* is Idle to atgue that the coal trade 
would have allowed tbe valuable port majkets to go out of bis hands by continuing to 
eupply coal of unsatisfactory qua.'ity. X am prepared to give the Indian coal trade 
Credit tor that much of good sense that it would have made the best endeavour to imp:ove 
tire quality of coal directly, it were obvious that tbeir market in the centres ol competition 
was seriously imperilled. In fact, when tbe shipments were returned after the withdrawal 
of embargo, tbe coal trade gave special attention to the quality of coal shipped. It is 
useless to argue on tbe intrinsic value of the best grades of Indian coal. It is enough 
to recognise that Indian coal except of the very lowest grade is good enough for all 
ordinary kinds of consumption. This being so, it appears to rue that the problem of le- 
covery of export market by the ludtau coal trade is the probUm primarily et price and 
then of quality. It is my view that my colleagues have over stressed tho aspect of quality 
(0 absolutely unwarranted proport ions,** 


A Govt, of India Home Department Communique issued on the 20th March states that 
the Secretary of Slate for India, with the concurrence of a 
Govt. Servants Conduct majority of votes at a matting of the Council of ludia held on 
Rules. the 10th Krbiuaty, 1925, has ma<te the fcl.owibg amendnn lts 

in the Government Snvnni* Conduct Hubs, mumly, for lSu!t a 
% of the said Hu Jr* the following shall lie substituted : 

“(1) Save as otherwise ptovided iu this itule a Govern nr » nt servant shall not, «xe« pt 
with the previous sauciiuu of tbe Government of India, \a) acct pi dinctiy or iiwlmct .y 
on his own behalf or on behalf of any other person, or (b) permit any member of hts fatut y 
so to accept, any gift, gratuity or rewart., or any oiler of a gift, giutuity or uward fiom 
an Indian. 

H (2) The head of a Govemmeut or administration, or n po.itical officer may accept 
a ceremonial gift from au Indian prince or chief if the gilt is such that a return pnsmt 
will be made at the expanse of the Government. A gift so accepted shall be d r posit td in 
the Government toshakhana. 

**(3) Any Govemmeut servant may accept from any Indian a complimentary press nt of 
flowers or fruit or similar articles of trdling value, but all Gove tnmtnt servants shall use 
their beet endeavours to discourage the tender of such gifts. 

* (4) Any Government servant may accept, or pet m it any number of his family to 
accept, from an Indian who # his personal friend a wedding present of a value which is 
reasonable in nil the circumstances cf the case, ami which in the case of a wedding present 
offered to a European Government srivant, or to a number of his family, dors rot excetd 
Be. ioCL All Government servants shill use their best rndtavoure* to discourage the tender 
of such presents, and such acceptance or p*t mission shall \v h ported to the Local Govern. 
aCn|,aad, if tbe Local Government so requires, the present shall be returned to the. donor. 

; **<•) If • Government servant cannot without giving undue offence n fuse a gift of 

oabibMrtial vitae Item an Indian, be may accept the same, but shall, unJcss tl « G«vrn- 
ment uf lndia by special on er other wit' cuect, drhtrt ti e gilt to lb Govin ittU. 

■ :9|«f inlt 4 M the inb) Rule* the feiUmingahclj be >»b*tilu»ed: 
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*(1) A loimniit eervant shall not, *?€ with the pnvifMM Motion of the Lootl 
OwdiMB^ itif -y trowel, key or other similar article oCiNtf to Mm ala osromontal 
fmntfon, saohnaibo hjiag of a l o un ria t ro a atone or the opening of epohlto building. 

»(S) A Local Government may delegate its power of wnoHin under *ab*uic f 1) to 
OommMooera of divifkMMt or ia the Madras Presidency to the Board of Revenue, 

“(t) Mothiag in auk-role (1) shall be deemed to apply to the head of any Local Govern- 
meat or administration, to any member of the Goveroor-Geaeim'e or a Governor's Kuouive 
Oonnoil, to the Commissioner Is Sind, to the members of a Hoard of Kovenne, to a Financial 
Commissioner or to any dodge of a High Coart.* 


The Political Secretary, Alwar 8tate, issued the following State report on the firing 
that took place in Alwar early in June :— M Distorted and 

The Alwar Firing. grossly exaggerated accounts of the reoent occurrences at 
Mimuebana, in the Alwar State, hare recently appeared in 
certain papesa. Prominenoe it given to these mischievous perversions ot facte, evidently 
poodnoed by interested parties. Hie Highness’s Government, therefore, consider it deai- 
rablo to polish an authoritative contradiction in order to dispel any oironeoas impres- 
sions that may have been created by them. The facu arc as follows : 

M For some months past persistent attempts had been made by agitators to stir up dis- 
affection among the Rajput cultivators of Bansur and Tbauagasi tehsi.'s of the Btatc. The 
ostensible eases of the agitation was dissatisfation with the terms of the reoent settlement, 
hot then Is reason to suppose that it was iu reality instigated by some agency outside the 
State. Heatings of an inflammatory nature were held, contrary 10 the State regulations, 
but these were not prevented by the Stat* in the hope that the maldontents would 
eventually ventilate tbetr grievance, real ot imaginary, iu a constitutional manner. Mot 
a single application has, however, been received by His Highum to this day, and when two 
brief telegrams were received, purporting to emanate iron the so-called ltajput Committee 
in the two affected tbaails, His Highness then deputed a commission to make enquiries 
on the spot. 

“ Two attempts were made by sending State officials to summon the agitators before 
the oommJmion, but they dec. died to appear in order to avail themselves of the opportu- 
nity so afforded of submitting any representation they desired to make to the State 
authorities. They persisted m their attitude of open defiance and continued to collect 
arms and to hold disloyal tueeiiugs. On the return of the commission from their fruitless 
errand, the leaders of the movement were summoned to Alwar, hut they refused to cook. 
Every attempt was again made to persuade them to desist from tneir undesirable attitude 
hot with no effect. 

“ Subsequently, news was teedved that they were convening another meeting, tube 
held on the bordet of the Alwar and Jaipur States. Cultivators were enjoined to eoaw 
in large numbers with arms and were threatened with caste exoomranu teat tarn and the 
use of force if they failed to attend. His Highness's Government immediately issued notices 
forbidding the meeting and warning the cultivators not to take part in this or other 
disloyal meetings, but to ventilate their grievances in the constitutional way. 

M In spite of these instructions a meeting was lield at Nimochana, where a quantify 
Of arms and atone had been collected, ft was openly declared that any action on the 
part of the fitate would be resisted by fores of arms. 

* At thie stage Hie Highness’* Government «nc reluctantly co m p el led to take steps 
10 a mat the leader*. The firseioua Judge end the Jnt|«'Clor. General of Police were 
miTOOtad to proceed to the soene of the trouble and a detachment of State troops was 
•M wfth them. On arrlvnl ot Mhnoohana. where the disaffected cultivators, armed with 
gm*b 9mmd a and other weapon, bod gathered in force, prwlonged ami related efforts 
wow midi , to bring these persons to their tenses by reason and persuasion. Finally, 
the IcwIum Jodge definitely ordered the mm to disperse and warned them that if 
fits lulled to do so force would ha deed. The men refutes to comply with the order and 
demand that they were prepared to kfi), or he killed. The fesetens Judge then instructed 
thetMeyatOfonoond the village, and still farther attempts at persuasion wmt mode, 
hat the onklvatoto advanced to within dangerous proximity of the troops and team of 
the mob fired. 
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« There was then no alternative but to give the erder to return the Am. A few rounds 
were fired, the melting casualties being two killed end leer wounded,* who* eee 
move died anbcequently. Thirty-three perms were anestad, ead powm si o o wee token 
of the lorge quantity of arm* and ammunition. Before the troope entered tke village a 
few huts caught fire, probably from the powder of the muaie-loMUag gene need by the 
mob. but oerteiniy from no deliberate action ett the part of the State off toeve or pen to out 
fire to the bote, ae suggested in aome of the reperte spread by malioioua persona. Prompt 
help waa rendered to the wounded and compensation was ordered to be pakl to viUugeru 
wht m huts * ere destroyed. An enquiry ia now being instituted to ascertain tbo origin 
and the cauie of the agitation, and further opportunity la being given to the loyal culti- 
vatora, wlm may eonaider that they have grievances, to represent before the office* 
conducting the enquiry. 

“ There lias been apparent delay in issuing this statement which Is principally 
tier m iUtt following oauies : (I) That His Highness's Government* did not desire the 
Misdeed* of e few of His Highness's subjects to be advertised publicly, and hoped that 
this would eventually not be n c o emar y : (g) that the editor of the M Pratan” of Cawnpore 
visited A! war and without permission, proceeded to the soene of the incident, where he 
was recognised and brought buck as, after having published the grossly exaggerated and 
falsely coucocied statements he conic scarcely expect the State to show him the courtesy of 
iwing taken round. He was, however, shown tome of the arms and ammunition collected 
in A I war, and was also allowed to make pertain observations for himself, upon which he 
stated that he was surprised at the statements made in his paper, and that be would 
proceed to contradict them. As these contradictions have not so far reached His High- 
ness's Government, and other papers have evidently taken the lead from the M Fratap ” 
it has now become imperative in the interests of His Highness's subjects to publish u 
contradiction of the false accounts." 


On the 8th February 1984 a resolution was moved by Diwan Bahadur Bangacfaariar re- 
commending an early revision of the Government of India Act 

Reforms Enquiry with a view to secure for India full self-governing dominion 
Committee status within the British Bmpire and provincial autonomy in 

the provinces, an amendment to this resolution was moved by 
land it Motilai Nehru suggesting the summoning at an early date of a Bound Table 
( onfi rence to recommend, with due regard to the protection of the rights and interests 
of important minorities, the scheme of a constitution for India ; and after dissolving the 
Central Legislature to plaoe the said scheme for approval before a newly elected Indian 
Legislature and submit the same to British Parliament to be embodied in a statute. 

The resolution as amended was adopted by the Assembly on the 18th February 
1984, 76 non-officials voting for and 48 voting against. In tbe course of his final 
speech delivered on the same day, the Hon'ble Bir Malcolm Hailey indicated that 
the Government were prepared to institute an enquiry. w If our enquiry," be 
said, into the defects of tbe working of the Act shows the feasibility and tbe postibi- 
lity of any advance within the Act, that it to my, by the rule-making power provided 
hj Parliament under the statute, we are willing to make a recommendation to that 
rffect, but if our enquiry shows that no advance is possible without amending the Consti- 
tution, then the question of advance must be left as an entirely open and separate 
issue on which the Government is in no way committed. To that extent tbe scope of 
our enquiry goes somewhat beyond that originally assigned to it, but I must again 
emphasise the fact that it does not extend beyond that scope to the amendment of the 
Constitution itself." 

This debate was follgpred by tbe appointment of an official Committee for the purpose 
of examining the Government of India Act and its working and of exploring tbe pomibi- 
Hth s of amendments calculated to lead to Improvements in tbe working of the machinery. 

The oicumstanot* under which this Committee was constituted and its personnel 
and tonal of referent* have been wt forth in tbe last issue of tbe Register (see 1984 Vol I 
p, Ml). Tbe Committee began its work on the 4tb August 1914 and bekl tbe first public 
sitting to hear evidences on the 7th (see 1984 Voi, 11 p. 40ju Tbe bearing cf evidences 
continual up to 34th October. The tins! report was issued in March 193ft. In the follow- 
ing png** wi* give r.rt exhaustive summary of both the Majority and Minority Reports. 



Reforms Enquiry Committee Report 

(Arfivttr History Sm togbtor 1924 . VsL Ip. 541 * VW. 5p. 401. 

Tbe mot ire for appointing a Committee to inquire into the working of 
the Indian Constitution of 1919 was two-fold. It was intended to eel! the 
bluff of the Swarajya Party Election manifesto of October, 1 923, and at the 
same time to test the complaints that were being made almost universally 
by Indian well-wishers of the Reforms* whose friendliness and moderation 
of temper could not be questioned that the Reformed Constitution waa' 
failing and oould not be made to serve satisfactorily its intended purpose as 
a training school for responsible Government. 

The Swanyist Election manifesto declared 

M The Party believes that the guiding motive of the British in governing India is 
to serve the selfish interests of their own country, and the so- called Ucforms arc a mere 
blind to farther the said interests, under rh* pretence of grant ing responsible Government 
in India, the real object being to con'inne the ocploitstion of the unlimited resources of 
tbe country by beeping Indians permanently in a subservient position to Britain by 
denying them at home and abroad tbe moat elementary rights of eitisenship." 

The manifeato was disingenuous, because there were among those 
who framed it men who had known Lord Minto or Lord Morley, Lord 
Hardinge or Mr. Austen Chamberlain, Lord Chelmsford or Mr. Montagu, 
or had known enough of their record to know them not only incapable of 
tbe duplicity and Btupidity imputed to them, but as themselves oonvineed 
and warm adherents of the policy of Indian self-government, who hod in 
tbe face of great difficulties and obstructions, done their best to build tbe 
road towards its attainment. It was silly, because even without such know- 
ledge, no man of adult intelligence in publio affairs oould so misread political 
psychology or be misled by such misreading. It was paralytic, because it 
attempted, in *po1icy an impossible straddle between the anarchism of Mr. 
Gandhi and political constitutionalism— constructive democracy. The* 
inherent ricketineas of its programme (combined with Mr. C. R. Das's flirtations 
with Bengal terrorism) has not failed to develop itself during the last 
fifteen months in indicating dissensions and confusion in the oountele of the 
National Congress parties. 

Tbe Reforms Enquiry Committee was requested — 

M To enquire into the difficulties artsing from or defects inherent to the working of 
the Government of India Act and t »*e Rules tLereunder, and to in vwiirate the feasibility 
and desirability of securing remedies tor such difficulties or defects, consistent with the 
structure and policy and purpose of tbe Act." 

They presented two reports, one signed by the three English members, 
with Sir Mahomed Shaft (member of the Council of State) and the Maharaja 
of Burdwan (who also in a personal report expressed an intermediate 
opinion), tbe other by the four remaining Indian members. There is little 
substantial discrepancy between tho recognition on which rest the criticisms 
of the two seetions as to difficulties and defects, though tbe emphasis laid on 
them differs. The majority observe that the Minority deal with some 
matters which they had felt themselves precluded from considering by the 
terms of tbe referenc*, and therefore did not allude to. The Minority say 
that (bey felt at tbe outset that, though it was open t-» them to examine a 
wide field, so far as inquiry was concerned, in the ra ittor of remedial proposals 
their eoope was limited by tbe language used in the reforonec ; but that 
6 
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rhflst tho fmtdbi they were competent as a Committee to recommend matt 
oonsfst with the structure* policy end purpose at ike Act, or be eddrcmcd 
to the remedy of administrative imperfection* they bed bold diet iftbe 
inquiry showed that such remedies would not lead to any subctantial advance* 
they were not precluded from indicating their views to that effect The 
minority had warrant for this attitude in the words used by Sir Malcolm 
Hailey in announcing the proposal oi an inquiry. : 

* We do sot limit outeive* to demanding that tlte system should ho farther tested. 
We propoae to make a serious attempt to invertigate justifiable complaints against the 
working cf the ectieme in pmettor, to as**** the ssases aad to examine tire remedies 
neorssary. We claim that this must pieced* any general inquiry into the policy and 
scheme of the Act itself or general advanc** within the Act. 

« If out inquiry into the difficult fe» of the wot king of the Act sbows'tbe feasibility 
of any advance within th- Act, that in »« eay by nee Cf the rale-making newer provided 
under the Statute, wr are willing to make recoaunendatione to that effect* hot if our 
inquiry shows that no advance t* possible wit I tout amending the constitution, then the 
«l motion of advance roust be left as as entirely open and separate issue, ou which the 
Government is in uo way committed.'* 

While the Majority refrained from die expression of suy such opinion, 
they quote, with apparent concurrence, the judgment of the Governoriir 
Council of the United Provinces that the " partial dyarchy 99 of the Reformed 
constitution is "a complex confused system, having no logical basis, rooted in 
compromise, and defensible only as a transitional expedient" They accord 
to the Reform constitution tho very moderate testimonial that, whilst the 
period during which it has been enforced has been too short to enable a 
“ well-founded opinion as to its success ” to bo formed, the evidence furnished 
to them was “ far from convincing them ” that it had failed. Turning to 
the report of the Government of the United Provinces quoted above, we 
find that the conclusion of Sir William Morris and his Council on their 
whole inquiry was that there is no half-way house between ‘the constitution 
which they so forcibly damn and a now constitution, and that concessions 
falling short of complete provincial autonomy will placate no section of tho 
opponents of the existing system. 

u It seem*," they *ay, M to the Giwtimr- in-Council (list the difficulties aud ritf.ct* 
inherent in the scheme ate quire incurable by any mete alteration of the Act or rules. 
Tin* utmost that change* so rest noted could do would U* to oil the wheels of the constitu- 
tional machinery, they cou.d have no effect on tin? grnetal au«l permanent teudrucM* of 
t liv const it ut ioti jtself." 

Tbit conclusion is not oUcurely implicit in the report of the Minority, 
as it is explicit in that of the Minority. 

Tbs Majority make rcconitneidutioit*, from few of which the Minority 
expressly or uncompiomisingly dissent, for enabling the constitution to be 
woThed with less friction ai d greater efficiency. None of these recommenda- 
tions really touch the inherent vices of the dyarchical constitution in regard 
to its main purpose ol loiming a u ninit.g ground in the working of Parlia* 
mentary institutions. And it is these that it is most necessary to examine. 

The Majority, after expressing these gloomy views of Dyarchy, proeeod 
to ssy the best they can for it : m d this is all they can say : 

** A cowp.vx ei'iiMUUtimi like III*- * yarvhy requites more paiticuiarly to be worked tar 
IMaauahte um*u :n a u arable spirit, if dtadlock* ate not to ensue." (Sol whisper 
thollinonty, does any const it ut ion wlatewi,*) "The existing constitution is wotting 
ta moat Pt«mnci>, amt it ta giving a training gioota! la fa Imaumtaiy Government *• 
the electorate, and h m* to the no nd*eii. uf the LrgnOatuie ami t# Indian Minister* 
If icCriit Jy in «an* o< the rtovrtic<* n |.u* not acbiritil the expected mt-nswe of morcwi 
It Is taeauaS it urn* not woikui on tin* lints and in the »ptiu whtsh wete intends^*; 
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Hm w^ority «qm tfceir opimoo that aaoept bar wne form of 
flmfnT it w not pooubte to afford on “•quolijr ’' vahubU training 
t nn di iMfondb Gororamont in Indio “ and aMl.to mfagoaid those, 
apon wbioh Government depends. This last phrase indieatea 
flat it was that determined the framers of the constitution to aooopt 
a seheme fa which so many inherent faults were . freely reoogeiised at 
she time. They did not aee bow they oould safely go further towards 
responsible institutions without losing the control wbioh they deemed it 
then essential to retain in the hands of the Governments, pending further 
Parliamentary experience* This is an intelligible and arguable position, 
but it ought to be reoognised that the kinks in the constitution wbioh were 
introduced with a view to suob safeguarding, may really have been, as the 
Minority and practically all Indian witnesses argue they are, destructive to 
the ooneurrent purpose of giving a training ground in Parliameutqry 
Government. 

The Majority attribute some of the difficulty in working the constitution 
to ** the atmosphere in which it was introduced f * but admit that “ within 
the legislatures thomselves there was at the commencement a spirit of 
goodwill.” The Minority say : 

"TV veiy fact of th»* abstention of t lie aWvanoni political party from co-opt'iarion in 
working the tvform hH|»r«l to give tb<-ra a better »tnrt tlmn they might have ha-l, ha«l Hi * 
8 wei a jiat* entered th* 1 Council. Th<* miuotfry, 1l>m’fnn*, << not th«* theory that 

the reform* have not been giv**n a fait trial, or p^iceive him ln*v oouhl have b<*en wO'keii 
in a better rf >it it if imipiMi of itwu tlioolfnol to take juivHtUMg** «i| them, other*, frankly 
opposed. had eiiteial the Council*. With the view* Hum* h*«l at the i. me, irfoiru-. woo hi 
have broken down at a vwy eaily ttage. The at in<n»plrt*ic which pn* vailed outtxlr ; !»•• 
CouociU wa* one of hostility >o f he Act. 

The crucial Parliamentary defects of tbe constitution as a training 
ground for responsible Administration (admitted, though not emphasised, by 
the Majority) are brought out very clearly by the Minority. The first is the 
interdependence of tbe administration of “ reserved" and "transferred” 
subjects, and tbe mutual reactions of policy in regard to them. 

The Minority add that Ministers can not be responsible solely to the 
Legislature, as tbe Parliamentary Joint Committee intended, because of tbe 
veiy real control that the Finance Department must exorcise over all expen- 
diture, and because the points of view of popular Ministers and of members 
of Executive Councils in charge of intorctuient departments, who owe no 
responsibility to the Legislature and are steeped in official traditions, may 
•ad not infrequently do differ. In Madras and to some extent in one or two 
other Provinces, Governors have ignored the principles of the constitution, 
•ad treated both the responsible Ministers and tbo official heads of Depart- 
■•a* as constituting a single Cabinet The Majority recommend that 
** joint deliberation ” between the two sides of the Government on important 
questions should be definitely enjoined by a Ifule. But this proposal, like 
the Madras practice, as baa been repeatedly pointed out, is neither dyarchy 
DOT responsible government : the responsibility of the Ministers to the Counoil 
must needs be in competition with their responsibility as members of a 
combined Cabinet, whilst there is no real responsibility of the other members 
of such a Cabinet to the Council. 

In tbe present phase of politics the representatives of tbe electors must. 
®how as • whole the temper uf an Opposition : if they do net do so 
they wffl be undercut by a new Opposition, as they were rathe last' 
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•tattoo, wy tap ly. by the 8w»mHsts. The Majority refer tototo tost as 
•lowing misunderstanding bjr toe Staton of the intention of Dyiieky> nt 
reed for their fuller education. The eleotors entity do not understand tar 
any men can serve two matters. They still regard Ministers — Qenraowl 
servant*. The functioning of the Councils under these eiroumstsaose to nog 
•fid cannot be made s training for Ministerial Parliamentary responsibility, 
the Ministers not being Party leaden, howewer much it may to made* 
training for Ministerial administration, wbiob is a different tiling. 

The Committee had verbal and written evidence from past or present 
Indian Mioisten and Executive Councillor* from all the Provinces. AD of 
these (they include two Rajas) w ere men of selected ability and capacity in 
publio afiaim who had entered the Councils and taken office to support 
the Reforms and had personal administrative ezperienee of their working. 
With the ezoeption of three out of five ex-Ministen from Bengal, no doubt 
disheartened by the proceedings of the Swarajists in last year 1 * Council, all 
these witnesses gave reasoned opinions varied hut congruous, impossible to 
dismiss as negligible qnerely because the Governor* in Council officially 
(for reasons not so clearly expressed) opposed their conclusions, that the 
experiment of dyarchy baa already taught all that it can be used to tsaoh, 
that it is impossible to work it satisfactorily, that it is condemned, not only 
by themselves, who have tried to work it, and by all politicians of all Indian 
parties, but by an iucreaaiiigly pronounced popular feeling, due to ita failure 
to fulfil popular expectations 4 — that no mere alterations of Rules and Orders 
under the Aot of 1919 can avert increasing difficulty and disorganisation in 
its administration, and that the time has come for attacking the considera- 
tion of further developments with a view to increased Provincial autonomy, 
and (less generally and emphatically) increased responsibility in the Central 
Government. If this opportunity is not taken, the situation, thev are oon- 
vinoed will beoome yet more difficult. 

The signifieanoe of these reports and these opinions cannot be ignored. 
The Minority urge that the constitution should be put on a permanent 
basis with provisions for automatic program —that is to say, progressive 
establishment of Provincial autonomy according to the development of the 
Provinoes, so as to secure stability in the. Government and willing oo-operar 
tion of the people. The Government ought immediately to take in hand the 
examination of the possibility. The* Doctrine that beoause the Aot of 1919 
contemplated ten years of inaction in regard to reform, no motion should be 
made within that period is a futility which even the responsible spokesmen 
of the Indian Government have never themselves accepted. Indian politician* 
are eritiesl and intelligent men, and reasonable men recent ap irrational obs- 
tinacy, founded not on practical reasons, but on a formula. Formulas ha vs 
no validity* with Inman philosophy. If there are reasons against, axtansiou 
of responsibility* eitbar beoause Indians are deemed inoom potent or the 
clootorate unfit to be enlarged, let them be frankly examined and s titod. 
and toe facts of toe potition faced. If matters are left as they are the 
8wen$st party will be returned in inoreaeed strength aft the next elections, 
the defects of dyarchy he more exasperatingiy frit and purpose* sftiU further 
defeated. There is general ooosen* that the line of development Ita to the 
direction of provincial autonomy. The impttoatioos of that outwent should 
now be explored and the practical task of adjusting the constitution to that 
direction taken in band, (tad tii to i i r in Coufanpercry iUmwh 
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The Majority Report 

The fallowing » * mmmmtf of die nudoxfcr vepott Maned by 
Sr A. P. Muddimen, Dr. Mian Sr MaJuwaod&afL the Mahar*fa- 
** * * of Bnrdwan, Sr A. Froora, and Sir Homy Moacriof -Smith » 


The Secretary of State. 

1. The “oootrol of the Secretary of State and of the Sec r et ar y 
of State in Council” over the official Goveramenti in India in oaaes 
affecting purely Indian interests should be relaxed and efforts should 
be directed towards establishing a practice in this respeot. 

Govt, of India*— The Executive. 

S. The Governor-General and the other high offioiale mentioned in 
sub-section (1) of section 110 of the Government of India Aot should 
be exempted from the jurisdiction of all Courts and not merely from 
the original jurisdiction of the High Courts. 

3 . The powers of the Governor-General in Counoil to aectire by a 
declaration that “the development of a particular industry" shall be a 
central subject should be modified so as to relax the existing res- 
triction and allow the power to be exercised with the concurrence of 
the local government or governments concerned. 

The Indian Legislature. 

4 . The Courts should be barred from “ premature interference 
with the Presidents" of the two Chambers in regard to *ction proposed 
to be taken in either Chamber. The recommendation applies to the 
Presidents of the Legislative Councils also. 

5 . The elected President of the Legislative Assembly should not 
be required to " vacate his se*fc as" a member of the Assembly on 
his acceptance of that office. The recommendation extends to the 
elected Deputy President of the Assembly, to the elected Presidents of 
the Provincial Councils and also to Council Secretaries. 

6. Bilb affecting Hindu or Muhammadan Law should be referred, 
after leave for introduction has been given, to two Standing Committees. 
The members of the Standing Committees should consist mainly of 
members of the communities concerned but should include experts in 
Hindu or Muhammadau Law, as the case may be, and also repre- 
sentatives' both of the reforming and of the orthodox seotious of the 
two communities. They should be appointed by a Committee of 
Selection. Before any arrangements are mode on these lines the two 
Ohambers of the Indian legislature should however be consulted. 

7 . Power should be taken to enable the Government of India to 
pesemibe the date on which the railway year shall begin for budget 
purposes end also to present the railway budget separately from the 

S. The bar against women beiug registered as electors for the 
end AjmerMerwara constituencies should be removable by the 
peering of a resol u t io n after due notice in the Assembly. 

•» .He bar against “ women being elected or nominated as 
msmbsci" of sther Chamber of the Indian Legislature .or of the Pro* 
vinoisl Cowri b should be removable by the passing of resolutions 
•fltor dm notic e in the Chambers and the Council* 
i 
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10. Special " representation for faster? labourers " io the Legisla- 
tive Assembly should be provided for, if loosl Governments can nuke 
arrangements, by election, end if not, by nomination. 

11. The Governor-General should have power to “nominate 
persons", whether officials or non-officials, to be members of either 
Chamber of the Indian Legislatures as “experts for particular bills or 
particular classes of Sills. 

1 2. The existing disqualification from being a member of either 
Chamber of the Indian Legislature or of a Provincial Council which 
follows from a conviction by a criminal court should be modified : (i) by 
increasing the period of scutenco which constitutes a "disqualification 
from six months to one year : and (ii) by enabling it to be removed 
subject to provisions to secure uniformity by orders of the local 
government instead of only by pardon. 

13. Members of all the legislative bodies constituted under the 

Act should be exempted from (i) serving as jurors or assessors; and 

(ii) arrest and imprisonment for civil causes during meetings of 

the legislature in question and for periods of a week before and 
after such meetings. This recommendation should, however, not be dealt 
with as a question of privilege but by amendment of, or action under, 
the ordinary law. 

14. The corrupt influencing of votes within any of the legislative 
bodies by bribery, iutimidiition and the like should be made a penal 
offenco, and this should not be dealt with at present as a question 
of privilege. 

Provincial Governments— The Executive 

10. Joint deliberation between the two sides of the Government 

on important questions should bo definitely enjoined by a rule to bo 

included in tho Devolution Rules. 

16. The Joint Responsibility of the Ministry is fhe ideal and the 
Devolution Rules and the Instrument of Instructions should be modified 
so far as may be necessary, to indicate this rather than that transferred 
subjects may be administered by the Governor acting on the advice of 
a single Minister. 

17. The constitution should provide that a Minister should ordinarily 

get the same salary as a Member o i the Executive Council in the 

same province but that this nmy lie varied by an Act of the local 

legislature so os not to be less than 3- 5th* of or more than the salary 
payable to a Monitor of the Executive Council in the same 
province. Section 52, sub section (1) of the Act should lie amended 
accordingly. 

18. The powctl of control of the Governor over his Ministers 

should bo more expressly indicated by the re-drafting of clause VI of 

tho Instrument of Instructions so ns to provide that, sulject to a Power 
Of Interference to prevent unfair discrimination between classes and 
interests to protect minorities and to safeguard his own responsibility 
for reserved subjects and in regard to the interests of the members of 
tho permanent services, the Governor should not dissent from tho opinion 
of bis Ministers. 

IF. Provisions should be matte in the provincial legislative rales 
giving a Minister who has resigned the right to make in the Connell a 
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persoool explanation of the mam m of hie resignation. Tho provisions 
should to far as possible follow English practice. 

20. the roles of emotive business made by Governors under 
section 49 of the Act should be amended to provide, where this k 
jot already the case, that— (a) a Member of Council or a Minister should 

able to make a recommendation to the Governor that any ease fn 
;iis own Department should be considered before the joint oabinet or 
isfore that side of the Government with whioh it is directly concerned; 
&nd (ft) the Secretary of the Department or other officer with a right 
>f direct access to tbe Governor should inform his Minister of every 
~ase in which he differs in opinion from the Minister and of all other 
important eases which he proposes to refer to the Governor. 

21. The word “may" in clause 3 of rule (3) of the Transferred 
Subjects (Temporary Administration) Rule should be changed to “shall." 

23. The provisions as regards Council Secretaries in the provinces 
should be modified - (a) so as to provide that they shall get a reason- 
able salary the amount of which will be determined by an Act of tho 
Local legislature; and (b) that on tbe transferred side the Minister should 
make recommendations for appointment as Council Secretaries for the 
.approval of tho Governor, and that when appointed they should hold 
and vacate office with the Minister. 

33. The following provincial reserved autyeet* should now be 

transferred (e) No. 12. Fisheries. In Assam, (b) No. 14. Forests. In 
provinces in which it has not been transferred already, unless the Looal 
Government concerned on examination of tho position can make out a 
convincing oaae against transfer, (c) No. 16. Excise. In Assam, (d) No. 36. 
From amongst die Industrial matters included in this item tbe following 
(#) boilers, (f) gas, and (g) housing of labour. But boilers and housing 
of labour should remain subject to logisktion by the Indian Legislature. 

24. The following action should be taken in regard to other 

provincial subjects.— (a) No. 16. Land Acquisition, Local Governments should 
be consulted ea to whether, in so far as it relates to purely provincial 

lend acquisition* tins subject cannot be transferred, (b) No. 18. Pro- 

vincial Law Reports. The High Courts should be oonsuited as to 
whether this subject cannot be transferred, (c) No. 27. Stores and 
Stationery. The existing restriction on the transfer of this subject that 
it » subject in the case of imported stores and stationery to such rules 
as may be prescribed by the Secretary of State in Council should be 
deleted, (d) No. 43. Provincial Government P resses . The question 
whether this subject cannot be transferred should be examined. 

2& The two schedules of subjects annexed to tbe Devolution 
Rolee should be examined and tbe lists should be re-arranged on a 
m ore logical basis. 

Provincial Governments—' Tbe Legislatures. 

26. Power should be taken to modify by rules the existing 
stringency of the control over provincial legislation which is due to 
the previous motion provisions by the inclusion of a proWao m tub* 
s ectio n (3) of section 80A of the Act 

22. The existing provichms, contained in item 6 in the Schedule 
of provincial subjects annexed to tb< Devolution Rules, whioh make,-* 

the control of the establishment and the regulation of the <***- 
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gtitotion and functions of new UmrmMm; and (ii) th# Calcutta Uni* 
versil ty, mi tho control and organisation of aeoondaiy education in 
the rrerideney of Bengal, subject to legislation by the Indian logiala- 
tore, should be deleted. 

98. When previous sanction is granted under section 80A or 
80C of the Act to provincial legislative proposals promoted by non- 
officials the sanction sfiould be available only to the member to whom 
it was granted and for the particular Couneil sitting when it was 
granted. 

99. If decided to be necessary the existing law in regard to the 
reservation of provincial Bills should be modified so as to mahe it 
dear,— (a) that a Governor may return a Bill passed by one Legislative 
Council for reconsideration by a new Council, in whole or in part; 
(b) that, when the Bill is so returned for reconsideration, whether 
to the old or to a new Council, amendments may be moved in the 
Council to any parts of the Bill, if returned for reconsideration in whole 
and if returned for reconsideration in part to those parts ; and (c) the 
amendments suggested by tbe Governor are open to rejection or amendment 
by the Council. 

30. In order to enable the responsibility of tbe Ministers to the 
Ccunoils to be enforced, provision should be made in tho Provincial 
Legislative Council Buies for the following classes of motions:— (a) a 
motion of no confidence; (b) a motion questioning a Ministers policy in 
a particular matter; and (c) a motion for tho formal reduction of a 
Minister's salary to be moved at tho timo when the demands are 
made for grants. 

So far as the latter class of motions is concerned it will be 
necessary to provide for them when amendments arc mado to section 
69 of the Act in regard to tho Ministers’ salary. So far ns the two 
former motions are concerned, in order to prevent them from being 
moved frivolously and to provido that they should como up for discus* 
•ion at an early date, tbe rules should provide that tho person who 
gives notice of the motion should show that ho has the support of 
about one-third of the members of tbe Council, and that in that case 
the President shall direct that tbe motion shall be included in the list 

of business on a date not later than 10 days after the date of notice. 

31. Rule 30 of tho Provincial Legislative Council Buies and rule 

68 of the Indian Legislative Buies should be amended so as to seem 

that motions may not be moved when a demand is made for a grant 
for the omimion of the whole grant 

39. The CentraUProvinces Electoral Buies should be amended so 
at to inelude an additional constituency comprising the Mandala district. 
% is for eonrideration whether the constituency should include Mandte 
town or whether the fertrn should continue to be included if the 
arben constituency of small towns in the Jubbulpore Division. When 
the eone titueney ft meted the existing provirion in the rules lor the 
aepiaetien of a member to represent this district should bo deleted. 

88. The six months* residential qualification should not ho required 
from candidates lor European seats in any of tho legislative bodice 
Constituted under the Act. In these eilee seodidates should only ho 
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required to turn an All-India residential qualification whhh shook! not 
bo effected by temporary Iooto of nboonoi from India. 

14 Ho representation of tho depreaaed &mm in the Provincial 
Councils should bo inerooaod and tho Looal Governments shook! bo 
aokod to formulate proposals io this rospoot Tho representation should 
bo by election, if Looal Governments aro proparod to rooommood a 
system of election. 

95. Tho representation of factory labourers in tho Provincial 
Councils should be in creas ed, and the Looal Governments should be asked 
to formulate proposals in this respect The representation should bo by 
e Y ectfon if possible. 

The Finance — Revision of Meston Award. 

96. The Meston Settlement should be revised as soon as a 
favourable opportunity occurs. 

37. The Member of the Executive Council in oharge of the 
Finance Department should not be in charge of the main spending 
departments. 

38. The Devolution Rules relating to the appointment of a “Joint 
Financial Secretary” should be modified so as to provide for a power 
to appoint “ Financial Advisers” to the Ministers in regard to tranr 
f erred subjects. 

39. Devolution Rule 31 should be amended so as to indicate 
elearly that it applies not only to the “ distribution of rovenuss” on 
the occasion of the preparation of the • annual estimates of revenue 
and expenditure but also to the distribution “ between Resorved and 
Transferred Departments” of any revenues which may beoome available 
duriog the course of a financial year. 

40. The powers of a Member or a Minister to “sanction re* 

appropriation” which now only extend to re-appropriations within a 
giant between heads subordinate to a minor head should be extended, 
subjeot to the existing limitations in regard to expenditure which in- 
volves a recurring liability and in regard to the communication to the 
Finance Department of a oepy of any order, to any re-appropriation 
within a grant from one uwyor, minor or subordinate head to another. 

41. In such oases as those relating to the grant of forest righto 

the provincial “ Finance Departments'* should presoribe that the “ assent 1 ’ 
in eases, in whioh previous oonsultation with it ir required by the rales 
may be presumed in esses of even greater importanoe than these : that 
may now be disposed of by the permanent officials of the Forest Department 

49. Steps should be taken to obtain a definition of the phrase 

‘Government of India' in section 90, sub-section (1), of the Act The 
•oops of the phrase should extend, for example, to expenditure on the 
financing of industries by private persons. 

49. If the experiments now being undertaken in regard to the 

“separation of aetouute from audit '* show that such separation is feasible, 
and If it is also found to be feasible to “separate provincial acoounto" 
from the aooountt of the oentral government, action should ho taken to 

both these directioos. 
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The PahUe Sa r v fa as. 

4& Any notion nwwy for the "proOs cl ion of the mntm" iu 
it HpriN of their fanetfane end in the enjoyment of their rooog nfa e d 
Mil and privileges should be taken. 

4& The* eontrol over re cr ui t m ent for the aerrieee in the transfer 
red Seth should be bntnutad to the prop osed Pablic Serriew Gommimfon 
or ObauBMooi. 

44. In the rniee for nernitniant Government ehonld provide that, 
rtt dne retaid to efficiency, “ ell eomnmnftiee * should receive due 
“ representation in the public sendees.” That is. if e due sepresenta- 
tfan of persons, belonging to e particular community who have passed 
n proscribed effibisnoy bar can be obtained for tad service, the c om munity 
ehonld receive due lepresmtation. if necessaty by nominutfan. in snob sendee. 


The Rfimiljr Report 

Tbs minority repost which is signed by Dr. Sir Taj Bhbednr 
Segno. Sir P. S. Sira ewe my Aiyer, Mr. M. A. Jinaab end Dr. R. 
P. Panunppe is a lengthy d oc u m e n t. k gives the history of dm 
demand tor n further advance of constitutional reform and ghrea 
an erreust of the reform movement over many years. 

The cempbiuta brought egaioet the present system of Government 
are. says the report, as follow* 

(1) The impinging of the administration of r e se rved upon that of 
transferred (abject* and ere* sens ; (9) The absence of Joint reepenc&Dity 
of the Ministers; (3) The nfanenee of joint deliberation between the 
two helves of the Government; (4) The attitude of the penes sent 
ofl riels towards the Reforms. their relations with the Ministers end their 
general position in the new constitution ; (6) The diBonhtae in the way 
el Minfataw arising out of the overriding powers of the G o vernor s 
nadir the Ari ; (6) The eontrol of the Government of India and As 
Secretory el State; (T) (a) The measures of eontrol exercised by the 
Haases Department ; (I) The fact that under the raise tits Fbmaoe 
Department fa in charge of a member of the Executive Council. wh» fa aim 
In them of the spending department* ; («) The dfaq palffl — t faa of the 
MaMma to hold toe portfolio of flnaaee by reason of too Devufagion Pules. 

Thtto complaint^ ere dealt with seriatim. 

Ptaribffity of Advaneo by Baba. 

"D has heed aiped"* says toe report. “that an adven e s ena ho 
rotii by action under mo ti o n ItA of the Ari and withoat any radfani 
amendmmt of toe Act fasell With all we p e ri to those who metotrin 
this view, we eatbrip diffsr from it In the fast plate, it fa obvfam 
tootuadto aeetom ISA. toe Sserotary of Stato sen only "mgolote aid 
rotori*'* tie i mw hi of toe power* of aaperintawdanoa, dfroetim and 
control veetodia Hm. Iatheoteead pies*, itto rogrietfan and raatrfatfon 
40 powers row* be with • view to gh« effect to the pi r fggt* of too 
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Qovcr nm sa t of India Act. These purport are defined m the preamble, 
and we think that even if the Secretary of State felt disposed* he could 
not, by the mere exercise of hia poweie under this section, abolish 
dyarchy In the third place, reading the seoond and third parti of sbetido 
19A with the first part, it seems to us that the relaxation of the 
oontrol contemplated by section 19A can only be, with regard to Provincial 
Governments and cannot have any relation to the Central Government 
The words “ subjects other than transferred subjects * in the seoond part 
of the section, and the words “any rules relating to transferred subieots " 
in the third part of the section seem clearly to indieate the limits of 
the relaxation of the control of the Secretary of State contemplated by 
the rale-making power under this section. Wc also think that the 
relaxation of control provided for by this seotion eannot mean the same 
thing aa divestment". 

After suggesting the transfereuoe of more subieots the report deals 
with the question of franchise and does not agree with the majority 
that there should be no general broadening of the f ranch’'*. The ade- 
quate representation of the depressed classes and factory labour by means 
of election is urged with an extension of seats in the Assembly and 
the Provincial Legislatures. Women, it is reoommeuded, should be enfran- 
chised by rules in every province and should also have a right to 
stand for election. The aim of special constituencies should be to 
enoourage territorial electorates and not to extend the prinoiple of apeoial 
electorates. The abolition of communal representation seems to be out of 
the question, but the report is entirely opposed to any extension of the 
prineiple. The report is opposed to the retention of the official “ bloo 99 
on principle as it merely served the purpose of adding to the voting 
strength of the Government In regard to European commercial representation 
in the Assembly the minority has no objection to the recommendations 
of the majority. 

The Secretary of States' Control 

In regard to the oontrol of the Secretary of State in Council over 
the oentral and provinoial reserved subjects the report says We think 
that consistently with his responsibility to Parliament any divestment of 
such control is out of question, and any relaxation of it by definite dele- 
gations of powers by rule must be of a very limited character. We note 
that the minority are of opiniofi that the step whteh, in their opinion, 
should be taken it to work towards establishing a practice in conformity 
with the position taken by the joint Committee that control in oases 
affecting purely Indian interests should not be exercised. We venture 
to doubt whether such a convention would be of any permanent value 
or could effectively put a stop to the powers of control, particularly 
when it ia realised that it is extremely diffieult to define the expression 
“ purely Indian interests." Bearing in mind the present Indies Const!" 
tution we do not feel justified in building much hope on such a convention.' 

Conclusions 

“While we agree with the nugority that the constitution, as a whole, 
requires to be worked by reasonable men in a r eas on ab l e spirit if 
deadlocks are sot to ensue, we vesture to think that this will hold 
good in the ease of any other constitution. In our opinion, the gystem 
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o! Dyarchy tu daring the first three years everywhere worked in the 
Legislatures by men most of whom were professedly Its friends end 
who* generally speaking, tried to work it in that spirit of reasonableness 
which is referred to by the majority of oar oolleegaes, end it is no 
exaggeration to say— indeed this is also the testimony of several local 
Governments which we have quoted above,— that generally e spirit of 
harmony end oo-operatien prevailed between the Legislature and the 
Executive, notwithstanding the fact that the atmosphere outride was 
for sometime markedly unfavourable. 

"The Indian Ministers and Members of Exeeutive Councils also, 
upon whom new opportunities of service were conferred, appear to us 
to have been within the sphere of their Executive duties, equally 
eager to work the constitution in tho same spirit of reasonableness! and 
yet differing from tho majority of our colleagues wo havo been forced 
to the conclusion that the present system has failed and in our opinion 
it is ineapablo of yielding better results in future. 

44 Tho system has been severely tested during tho course of this 
year and its practical breakdown in two provinces, viz., Bengal and 
the Central Provinces as a rosult of tho opinions of the majority of 
who members of tho Councils of these two provinces who refuse to 
believe in the efficacy of Dyarchy and tho tension prevailing in the 
other Legislatures for similar reasons, point to the conclusion that the 
constitution requires being overhauled. 

44 It has failed in our opinion for several reason : (1) There are the 
inherent defects of tho constitution which though theoretically obvious 
at its inception havo now been clearly shown by actual experience to 
exist. (2) The Ministers' position bas not been one of real responsibility. 
(3) While in a few provinces the practice of effective joint deliberation 
between the two halves of the Government has been followed, in 
several of them it bas not been. (4) Excepting to a partial extent 
in Madras, almost everywhere else the Ministers have boon dealt with 
individually by Governors and not on the footing of collective respon- 
sibility, (0) The closo inter-connection between tho subjects of adminis- 
tration whith havo boon divided into 4 reserved ' and 4 transferred ' has 
made it extremely difficult for Legislatures at times to make in practice 
a distinction between tho two sections of tbe Government with the 
mult that the policy and administration of the Reserved half of the 
Government have not infrequently been patent actors in determining 
tho attitude of the legislatures towards the Ministers and have also 
in our opinion prejudiced the growth and strength of parties in the 
Coaneils. (6) The Mecton Award has crippled the resources of the 
provinces. It bee boon the comer stone of .the entire Fioeiie tel system, 
end it has prevented Ministers from developing Nation-building Depart- 
ments to the extent which would hove enabled them to produce any 
substantia! results* (7) Thq defects of the Roles which we haws notieed 
beieri and the constitution and the working of the Finance Depart- 
.meats have put a severe strain on tbe system. 

Irremovable Exeeutive 

"The criticism which the MonfeegrChelmsIovd Report made of tho 
Congress League Sehema has bean d sm one trat s d to he true in osteal 
ex peri en ce of the defects of haring on irremovable Exentive with 
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an elect*! majority in the Legislature as is the csss in tbs Legislative 
AmembJf under tit present Constitution : “An Executive whioh is 
nd^andM of its Legislature”, says the Report "as the Indian Executives 
bare hitherto bean, oan carry on tba Government in virtue of authority 
derived from without; a party Executive can govern baoausa it interprets 
the will o! the people as represented by the Assembly, but wherever, 
aa in Canada or Malta, attempts have beau made to sat up an 
irremovable Executive and a popular Assembly acute oonfliot has 
ensued and has resulted either in advance to popular government or a 
return to autocracy/ It is scarcely necessary to point out that sinoe 
the above passage was written, responsible government has been intro* 
duoed in Malta with certain reservations relating to Matters of Imperial 
interests. 

"We think that the Behar Government has oorreowy summed up 
the position in the provinces by saying that Dyarchy is working 
'oreakily* and 'minor remedies may cure a creak or two.’ Wa have 
examined in detail the sections of the Government of India Act and 
the Rules made thereunder with a view to see how far 'oreaks* discovered 
can be 'cured.’ We are satisfied that this prooess, though it may lead 
to some improvement of the administrative machinery in some respects, 
will not produoe any substantial result*. We do not think that the 
suggested amendments, if effected, will afford 'valuable training towards 
responsible government* or will provide any solution of the difficulties 
whieh we have discussed in our chapter on political conditions, or that 
they will strengthen the position oi the Provincial Governments in 
relation to their Legislatures or that of the Central Government in 
relation to the Assembly. 

"The majority of our colleagues say that no alternative transitional 
system has been placed before us. We think that no stfbh alternative 
transitional system can be * devised whioh can satisfactorily solve the 
administrative or political difficulties whioh have been brought to our 
notioe. To our mind the proper question to ask is not whether any 
"alternative transitional'* system oau be devised but whether the 
constitution should not be put on a permanent basis, with provisions 
for automatic progress in the future so as to secure stability in the 
government and willing oo-operation of the people. We oan only express 
the hope that a serious attempt may be made at an early date to 
solve the question. That this attempt should be made— whether by 
the appointment of a Royal Commission with freer terms of reference 
and huger scope cf enquiry than ours or by any other agency— is a 
question whkh we earnestly commend to the notioe of the Government” 


The following ate detailed extracts from die Minority Report :-~ 

After summarising the 00 m plaints against the present system, as 
given on p. 46, the signatories say:— 

W« propose to deal wist them oristia 

(1) Govemasea* being a single an it, experience shows that is is topoatihls 
to divide its faactiou toto tight cosspartmsots, ladsed fvoss a senstitas»oaa| 

7 




Nt the tail dlo W w of tin MwMm Am*A by Dyarchy vttek, te tki flw* 
of Hm (M«8or*M!«BMit of <hi 0&IM hoviaeiv, to cumbrous, npmples 
and «nM system, biviag m logical toto" appear awl clearly that the 

r « to ex a t u i nad from aa admtetotcatfve pdat ef view. Ia their despatch of 
ttlh November, 1110, the Oirwruaml of Baba; observed as follows 


«* A reference to the records of the Government will show that there to 


•earoely a question of topstasw wbtoh comes ap for d isea s e ton and settle* 

neat in any one of the Departments of Government which does not require 

to be weighed carefully in the light of considerations which form the province 
of another Dt* an meat of Government. The Primary doty of the Government 

as a wboto 1 * to preserve peace and order to protect urn weak against the 


strong, and t» see that la the disposal of all questions coming before them the 
ueafftotreg inter ate of tt:e auy different classes affected receive doe attention, 
toad H follows from this that practically all pro|>osalc of importance pat forward 
by the Minister in charge of any of the departments suggested tor transfer will 
Involve a reference to the authorities in charge j>t the reserved departments. There 
are few. If any, subjects on which they (the functions of the portions of the 
Cfovetnment) do not overlap. Consequently the theory that, ia the care of a 
transferred subject in charge of a Minister, n will be possible to dispense with 


references to Department* of Government concerned with the control ot reserved 


•abjeotf is largely without foundation 


Wo do not think that the anticipations of the B job bay Government were by 
any means extravagant and from the evidence before us we are satisfied that those 
anticipations have proved remarkably true in actual administration. In thia connection 
we would refer to what Mr. Chintamani has said in his memorandum : “ la the 
light of my experience, 1 most endorse every word of the above passage. The 
observations of the Government of Bombay on the question of financial control 
leading up to the conclusion that Ministers alone cannot be responsible to th<? 
Legislature because of the real control that the Finance D< jxirLmcnt mast tic raise over 
alt the expenditure up to the time when it is made have been demonstrated to be 
not a whit lew true ", It Is by no means difficult to conceive that the points rt 
view of popular Ministers and the member* of the Executive Council who owe no 
responsibility to the Legislature ami at least half of whom are brought up in official 
traditions from the start of thoir career should not infnquently vary and lead 
to unsatisfactory results. We regard this feature as ou* of the inherent defects of 
Dyarchy. 


Joint Itusponiibi.'ity. 

The next defect which we desire to nutic* is i.nc that was very much 

pressed on tmr attention during our investigatiuo. It wsi pointed out to us by a 
majority of the ex-Mtalstcrs whom wc rxaiuiiud that the Mmisrer* were dealt 

wifh by thofr Governors Individually and not colli ctive'y. In other words, the 
petal raised was that there were Ministers but no Mmietri<f. The evidence of Mr. Cbttnavis 
and Bao Bahadur Kvlkar of the Central Provinces, of Lain lUrkislunlal ot the Punjab, 

and of Biv P. C, Milter of Bengal shows that not only did the Governors net 

with their Ministers separately but the latter, In some provinces at any rate, 
them* Ires dWl not observe the convention of j dot responsibility. On the other 
hand!, the evidence of Mr. Chintamani shows that the lato Ministers in the United 
Provisoes prescribed for themselves a different course of conduct consistent with the 
true OoastHo’hiaa! position. Dealing with the question of the relations of the 
Governor and the Miaiatore, Mr. Chintamani describes In detail the practice followed 
te tbs United IWinom at^he commencement of the new era and the variations 
ot that practice latter on. 

U. P* poveramoat's Views. 

The Governor te Council of the United Provinces, la his letter, dated the 3rd 
Jn$y ItU. however, takes the view that •• evea ia Kngtond the joint responsihlltty 
ottea Camel does not extend to all the acts of all the Ministers composing it; 
naff te India, where the Ministers are not always drawn from a single wall* 
Mff s m so d patty, the tleo between them cannot be at dose os they are te England. 
Bat It resta te the mate with the Ministers themselves to determine how far Joint 
saMMtelhllltj is to be tarried. Pandit Jagat Karam, the late Jltatoter lor local 
taMhamsss ti carried H to the petal ot reeigaiiag over a question with which he 
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. brt to Ins let that the tegaatte of one Minister 
ffte colleague or ooltegum* might site in 
tefe tt Impteble to fora a Ministry" Wo : 

rity too it difficult to lots « homogtvo a t IHiHfif, hot in oarte 
tat no taoopmbfo difficulty tor a Governor to appoint, dm mm 
m who woo Id agree to work wpon a footing of joint rapoteMlity. 
tkio qamtioo the J*4at Select Committee in their second Report ohesnait 
followe d The Committee think it important that when the demote to lof 
the Ministerial portion vt the Ooverameat the corporate responsibility of Mini 
Sited not be dtaeoneed. Th*y do not intend to imply that* in their opiate, 
©ray cnee in which an order it passed in a transferred department the i 
should deceive the approval o! all the Minis ten ; each a prote a n woold dbvk 
militate apainet the exp< dittoes disposal of bosiaess and egetast the accepted ea 
of departmental responsibility. Bu* In eases which are of 
have teed for dmenaaion by the whole Government! they am clearly df 
that the final decision ehoold be that ot one or the other portion of tt 
whole/ 1 

The Central Provinces Government's Views. 


We shall now briefly review the opinions of some of the local Governments. 
The •Governor in Ooanoil of the Central Provinces in hie letter* dated 7th July 
1924, tees the view that at the present stage of development of those provisoes* 
the joint responsibility of the Ministers would mean the absolute rale of the 
majority party in the Connell in the transferred departments. The Governor woold 
prefer to let the convention come into being by a natural process of growth 
as the result of the development of party organisation. We shall deal with the 
question ot party organisation hereafter. 

The Madras Mlnistesa, 


We may call attention to paragraph 22 ot the letter of the Government of 
Madras, date 28th "Ply, 1924. The Madras Ministers also have in their minute 
adverted to this question The Honourable the Baja of Panagal, in hie ailnnte* 
dated 12th Jane 1924 obse r v es : " Bach Minister hat to deal with a Governor 
individually. There is no joint ministerial responsibility” The Honourable Sir 
A. P. Patio in hie minato* dated 12th June 1924 observes : * The difficulty created 
by section 82 Is to ptaoe the Ministers completely under the power «f tbs Governor. 
Them ie no room for developosent of joint and corporates responsibility under tho 
circumstances. The Act ought to provide for the independence of the Ministers and 
the Governor noting with the Ministers should decide any quesdion by a majority/* 
Madras Government's View. 

Dealing with these criticisms of the Ministers* the Governor in Genncll o b se r ve ; 
“ The provisions of sub-section 3 ot Section- 52 contain nothing iaeoaeistaat with 
the development desired ; the Governor is to be guided tay the advice of Me 
Ministers, anises he sees sufficient cause to dissent from their opinion. It fa father 
the wording of the Instrument of Instructions and of various passages la the 
Devolution Rules which seem to contemplate that the Governor ie to net with 
a Minister and not with hie Ministers. In so far as these documents contain provisions 
practically inconsistent with or detracting from the conception of joint ftsmtefcltHy 
of Minister^ there may be a ease for their modification, do far as this rvehteey 
Is concerned, the difficulty is mom theoretical than practical. The Cabinet system 
to which mfmnoe has been made baa tended to foster joint rayons* bftSty amo ng 
Ministers involving, as it has done* the attempt to administer afiairs as a joint 
Govarament. In other provinces* it is believed, Ministers were not usually abeam 
as mpmneatiag a particular party* and it is doubtful if they could bo chosen now. 
Inatte ot altering the Act as the Ministem appear to contemplate* it weald 
probably he enffietet to modify the Instrument of Instructions and tbs Devolution 
Bales* and to trial to the gr o wth of a ooaventloa each as leads to be estabHsbsd In 
Madras. 

Thus the diffiealty has mainly arisen by reason of the wording of tho laatraamt 
«t Itetete* hat wo desire to point out that party system ie already beginning to 
S>uw and we aatfoipate that wftb the march of events, ft will become stran g er 
find mom defined at no distant date. Bet the growth el. joint meponsibilitv tenld 
tat allowed to depend upon the poeoael education of the Governor ee the Vtaletem. 
In ear epiate. the- state tteelf tbonld be so em e nd e d as to eeoaie the feint sen 
pmOriUty of ti* MtaJrtem. 
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Joint Deliberation. 

We new pare to the (Mid com plaint which aetma to ne to be one af vital 
imports ocs having regard to tbo mixed c h a r a ct e r of tbo Executive QattnoH, 
TU Aet itself Mko so ptotlote* for joist ^liberation between the two —ebons of 
tbo Government. Tbo Joist Select Committee, however, bid c on s i d era ble etvcee ow 
the desirability of foetensg e bobit of joist deliberation is regstd to t Urge category 
of bostneot of the character m titeh would naturally be theaabjed of Cabinet conciliation. 
The Committee were distinctly of tbo opinion that joist delibeistios betwees members of 
the Kaecative Coonetl sod the Ministers tit ting under the ebslrmsseblp of the Governor 
should be carets l Jy f< etc rod. The Committee attached the bighevt importance to 

the principle that when uuce opioiou ua« been finely exchanged and tbo last wold 

bad fcvn said, th.*re vbould he tuen so d»»ubt whatever as to when tbo leeposeibflftj 

for the decision lay. Therefore, is the opinion of the Committee after each eon* 
volution, when it wav char tuat the decision should lie within the jurisdiction of 
tbe one or the other half of the Government that decision in respect of n 

reserved vobjet should be rrconhd separately by tbe Exeeotive Coencil and In 
respect of a Iran* furred sohjcct by the Ministers, and all acts and proceedSage of 
the Gwen. meat ».li*»ui*l Mate in deiimti: ti-rros ou whom the responsibility for tbo 
dectiion fivte^. Tne Committee visualised to themselves the Governor acting as an 
informal arbitrator between the two halves of the Government. They considered 
that it wosld be tht duty of the Governor to see that a decision arrived at on 
one side ul his Govcrnuieut was followul by such consequential action on tbo 
other title as might be uecesrsry to make the policy effective and homogeneous. 
Lastly, they laid down that in (he debates of tbe Legislative Council members of 
toe Executive Council should act together and Ministers should act together hot 
should not ttppt/i*e each other by speech or vote. Members of the Executive Council 
should not be iiquirid to support either by speech or vote proposals of Ministers 
of which they did r >t approve ; they should be free to speak and vote for each 

other's proposals when they were in agreement with them. 

Mr. Montagu's Views 

Mr. Montagu in his speech of 5th June 1919, on the motion for the second 
rending of the Government o I India Bill in Parlisment, put the position mom 
briefly as follows— 44 If reserved ssbjvcts are to become transferred subjects ono 

day, it is absolutely essential that during the transitional period, although thorn is 
no direct responsibility for them, there should be opportunities of influence and 
consultation. Therefore, although it seems mcessary to separate the responsibility 
there ought to be every room that you can possibly have for consultation and joint 
deliberation on the same policy, and f«r acting together for the purpose of con- 
sultation and deliberation, as the bill provides, in one Government." We have 
taken the liberty quoting these passages at hngth because the question of joint 

ritliU rations has attracted much public notice and sosse of tbe Governors in Conn- 

ell have also referred to it in their letters to tbe Government of India. Oar atten- 
tion has also been drawn by some witnesses to the varying practices in the pro- 
vinces. In Bengal, we gather from tbe letter of the Governor in Connell, dated 
the 91st July, 1924, that the two halves of rhe Government worked la anleion and 
that the system of dyarchy was not liberally adhered to. 

Varying Practice. 

The Governor in Council of tbe Central Provinces in tbe letter dated the 7tb 
Jnly 1984 stated that in his province every effort had been made to carry on tht 
Government in the spirit of tbs recommendations of tbe Joint Select Committee. 
But to secure uniformity tbe Governor in Connell considered it desirable to inclade 
in the mice of bootteso made under section 49 (9j of tbe Act n rule requiring 
joint deliberation between both halve* of tbe Government on nil quesll>«ne of 
important policy. From the letter of tbo United Provinces Government, wo gather 
that since Hie Kxeelleney the present Governor assumed ofliee, them has iu fad 
born joint deliberation on nil matters in which both sides of tbo Government 
worn bottomed. Hr. Chiatamtnl boo in bis memorandum given Mo impression of 
tbo Mat working of tbo two halves of the Government. Acceding to Mm, tbo 
umotieo was followed for tbe major part of tbe flrtt year, bat in tbo second year 
of bio Ottoo joint meetings of tbo whole Government b ec am e lets and in tbo 
third, mill lees frequent Tbo system bad worked well, it would appear, jam in 
the measure to which dyatchy was departed from, wMlo wWund tr o ta adtogs, ddfesea ee§ 
and friction became only too frequent after dyarchy came to be a flaad Men to 
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Mm b giaaiag, aoeordtef tejfe^ « ; t horn ten* 

■STS tSM we bad not Man thorn m ii • mm0k m tm oat la a oooplo 
of nti^ at mock." Wo also lad Cm tte wtbia MM at teost oa oaa ooaat&a 
m member ol tte Exteative Condi spate openly at a meeting M the Legislative 
OaaaMt opted tba policy ad Mm Mtetotem, Wa amterttsai that la Bombay joint 
anrar «m bald tna Jaaa 1931 inwards, bat itM m papers retatiig te tmeinms 
a the r eserve d aide do aot appear to bate hm, at a rale* circulated to the MlaMtan 
who wo coneeqaeallp unable to gita any coaddas a d optafen oa it. They therefore 
M te in informed bp oaa of oar ool tcaga s s, Dr. Paranippe, from taking 
an prominent part te tbo dtoerosioa. la Madras wa fitter from tee litter of tbo 
Governor te OoaaoU that “ joint consultation between tbo two parte ot the Govern* 
■oat baa fna the first been laid down at masntial aad baa art beta witboat tbo 
advaateft ot teorcaaiag the iafleence of Minister* te the OonnoUs of tba Oovaramaat 
aad te extending that iafiaeaee over tba whole nap of Government activities. It 
baa alto reaalted. aa the Ministers tbaaaelvea woald pvoteblj admit! in giving Item 
tte advantage at the aiewijiag iaflaenoa ot the wider adminietrative experience 
oajavad bp their oollaafnev of the reserved half, aad HM Excellency tte Govanrav 
te uoandl regards it as one of tte moat encouraging sjaptoms that MiaMten hava 
teaa ready to weigh wall tte advioe thas given item, as wall aa that of tbo 
mnwteTlsa aad heads ot deportments ander them." Dealing with tbit matter. Sir K. 
T. Boddf, aa ox-Mteteter te Madras, aapi : “It mam not, however, be forgotten 
that it waa aot tbo dparohteal eyetea ns connived te tte dot bat an attempt to 
ignore it aad pt over tte Inteitat diffloelties that made it porelblt to adtteve 
the little fooeem which Madras Is believed to have achieved.'* 

To anm up, tba eoodaeioaa which we have arrived at on this point ass <I) that 
tte spetem of joint deliberation between the two halvos of tte Govoraawat te tbo 
opirtt of tte reoo m m on datione of tte Joint delect Committee boa teen followed oalp la 
Madras aad Beapl ; (t) that in otter provinces it baa either net bean followed 
consistently or to tte extent and in tte manner contemplated bp tte Joint flalost 
Committee or laid doom in the Instmmeat of Instructions ; (8) that in oomo pro* 
vteom at any rate Ministers have aot been satisfied with tte manner in which it 
baa boon followed. Mach ns we appreciate tte wisdom ot the recommendations of 
tbs Joint Select Committee and of tte oboervattoai ot Mr. Montage, which we have 
quoted above, we feel that in tte beet of dreametaaoee the habit of Joint doll* 
terntloa between tba two halves of Government, good as it map be so tar aa it 
pea, cannot, witboat tte element of common reopoaribllity, lmd to efllelaaop in 
tte administration nor always to harmonicas relationship between members ot tte 
Bsoontive Council and tte Ministers, ladsed It seems te as that at times It M 
apt te weaken tte position of tte Ministers, ••vie a vis” the Legislative OonnoUe 
and tte electorates in relation to reserved aabjoete, more particularly whoa there 
le oeeartoa for dtibrenoe of opinion in regard to the questions ot policy between the 
L sg isl a tar e and tte Executive. Wa are anxious to safeguard oareelvos against 
conveying tte impieseiou that given dyarchy to work, wa do not appreciate tbs 
antes of Joint deliberation between tte two halves of the Government, but wa 
maintain that it te an inherent defect of the pramnt Coar'tnUoa that tte Occam* 
man! should be divided into two ha!*** 

Tte Public Services 


Wo ten, Bow, to tte qesstioo of tte relation between tte reformed Movers* 
■MM and the pnblte service*, flame of tte Gomraom te Connell have rafanad to 
II aktter te their reports of IMS or te their letters of 1*34. Tte qsaotfsn te s 
bee n ap p o eoc ted teem variant points of view. Tte Governor te Oogndl in Madras 
te P a ra g r ap h *7 of bis tetter of tte 20th Jalp, 1338 , sap that 44 it Is 



ms assn ana etui is an apprsstabla amount of atepnitexl nod a 
HJ* <gGM rt«ar aamteg ^tten^ mijp^bti^ ni ten ths ^teteM 
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tfiana wbkh art ft km at the War." Wi note, km vet, with eatiefsticu that 
In *9 MSI paragraph ha my* Umi •* tin relation* between the Mflaltisy aad tin 
i*#t of diMflmili nnder M control km g ener ally km «4al ; aad tin 1ml 
toltiativn uoaaeU, though Mdislli sympathetic tawaute laiiii aapbatiaa* hat 
•os barn •■rvatonabl* la It* attitude (toward* the British at r rice*. Iiitttkf— I 
member* of th* service* have undoubtedly found it difltaut to tone cadet the attumi 
condition*; but the great aajttttj ace* pted the ch a nge la a moat legal spirit aid 
have done Unit beat to aakt the Reform* a success. 1 * 

The report of the Governor la Connell la Bihar aad Orissa, dated the Uth 
August, 1925, after pointing eat that tbongh the preeeat intermediary stag* between 
bureaucratic supremacy and popular control create* diflcaHies, than ha* beta an 
want of loyal co-operation on the part of the Ministers, observes that * member* 
of the service* fed that tbelv tenure I* extremely inseenre aad that any chance of 
aecmrleg raitaHt employ mat elaewbere ia worth accepting." The Governor la Connell 
In the Varied rrovincea in hia Wtttr dated the 3rd July, 1924, make* the following 
cheer vet tone : •• More than one reiclotion bat bran parted which, if carried oat, would 
have deprived them of appointment* to fill which they had been recruited. It In 
not suggested that the Legislative Council haa deliberately sought to inflict inflation 
on European officers. The constitution of the All-India cervices i« not well under- 
•tood and many member* of the Legislature are k due need by the feeling (for which 
there ia justification) that in the past Indiana have not received their fnir share of 
the higher appointment#. The natural effect, however, of the attitude of the Legisla- 
ture haa beru to create in the minds o! Englishmen serving in Indin an impulsion 
of hostidty and a feeling of insecurity which make! it difficult for them to gtvo 
of their best. There are distinct signs that the services are Joaing tbeir former 
keenncaa. Since they no longer have the i*owcr of shaping policy to the extent to 
wbich they had, they no longer feel that the progress of the country depends upon 
tbeir effort#, nor indeed that any efforts of tbetra are likely to bavo abiding 
results. Both unarm and energy Lave alio been tapped by finnneial preesure and 
by the cloud of uncertainty wb cb Langs over the future ox the country to whidi 
they have given tbeir lives." 

In paragraph 10 of Annex ure A to the letter of the Central Provinces Govern- 
ment, dated the 7th July* 1924, reference ia made to the services* distrust of tbnfr 
Own future, to the unfriendly attitude of the local Ixgislative Council In the 
beginning, and to the keen desire of the non-ifficial members of the Connell foe 
the ladiaakation of the services and the resentment of the foot that they are nek 
subject to tbeir control. •* During the last year of its life, the feeling of the 
Legislative Conr.eil," so ends the paragraph, " became less unfriendly to the European 
eervkee aad the services bad more confidence in the support of the Home Guam- 
meat and Parliament, with the result that the feeling of dietrast became perhaps 
less pronounced." We have given these extracts with n view to chaw the nature cf 
She complaints of tho service* aad the view taken of tbeir position in relation la 
the Reforms by the various Governors in toaaeii. How far the present petition 
will he affected by nay decisions that may be taken on the recommendation* nff 
th* Beyal Commission on the Superior Civil Services p r e si d ed aver by Viscount to 
w* do not feel railed up«n to disease. 


Anomalous Position 

While it it possible to nndetstand tbs feeling that tin ear vices have an kmgm tha 
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5 »As:w«rya rs saw ««* 
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m >»hw> tt« hut of gabUaarttSti. A* matfcm atud'rt^iSt'tta 
1 * ** ■« T>a * « *W» ««*■«* doat art mt with tba laaal flaw* 
w wttb tba (hwimil of India. It mm to ait therefore. Mat la tba 


■saMorwun the Qnernm! w Mia. Ik mm ko therefore, that la tha 
«i [ Q»M aHa aoM tbo ptamat mMn to apt to give mm at Mart to Motioa 
aab^aJbiUai at Mataal dtotnM vbiob eaaaot bo ooadaolto to tflatoal aad good 

Bx-lftimistets’ Views. 

lath* coarse ot the erkfcnoe that we hat* reoordsd, sons allegations have been made 
gift « *“Plyi»g waotol oo-opexatioB oa the put ot tba eervieee with tbo Hialiten. 
Wo haw oamfally eoaeidend la thto connection tba erldenoe ol the ex-Hiatoter* who 
appMMdbtoWa aa. 8 mm at them, web at 8ir P. C. Hitter, referred emphatically to 
« ■* toya l oo-operution which they alwaye meeiead from tba permanent 
^Btoto Ha. howew, itatod that hi. relatione with hm ot the member* ot tha 
Indian BtaoaUoaal Suttee two art happy. Hr. Kelkar'i evklanoe doM hot warrant 
we la QOMlag ke the oonclasioa that there vu any want ol loyiitv oa the port of 
tta aRatoai attached to hto department., though there might hare been eome Mca- 
otaaa on whlch ha aad tha head* of deputmoata and teomtarlea might bare oa 
mattan ot opiatoa oomo Into conflict. Hr. Harklaben Lal'e erldenoe too doM art 
iH*** ** “f.**? 10 " ad,er * *• “» loyalty of the terrioe*. Hr. 

Chtataaaai'e erldenoe ahow that than won many officer, whoee attitude toward! 
tha Hiatotem waa eorraot, aad Hat won cordial and hclpfnl. la hit oral etidenoo 
be elated that tha relatione between him aad hie officer. were quit? coed in the 
beginning, thoogh not eo good with tome of them throughout. He bowerer uoetr 
quaetleniri tha honoety of thorn offloon who differed from him. Sir Cbfmanlal 
w “ * “f* 6 " °* Executive Ooaooil, Bombay, admitted that ho 
Norffid *ba cnataat ambtaooe from the tereleet, thoogh ho pointed oat that oa 
om toln oea utoao then woe, owing to their lack of control orer the terrioee. 
•mbanaatmaat caued to the Hiaieten. Onr own oonelMion apoa a review of the 
aebtoaoe to that, ■eaerally (peaking, the attitode of the member, oftbe eereieee whom 
at loyal oa-aperation, thoogh In a few eiooptloaal caeeo it might not have boon 
«■ ** *• *'«*. « «• bound to point out that cur analy.ie ot tbo .Ituat.ou 

tonde ao to think that two important faoton bare operated to afloat the talationo 
rt th. Buvtooe to the toi.totu. Th. fl„t 1, the r£U,.| diflu” * £w2a ttl 
*!T 0, . U ” *. b<,r * •* **• Permanent ewrioee and the Mml.tere in regard 
»» w to w; «*J “ «bej repmeent different eohoole of thought, one 
taMMiiHii sad the other popular. The second factor is that under thn nn.^nt 

€ * Mt1U>io f khl^^lows* InMwS* CaB ,0 ? k ,. t0 l ' ghof P° w,w » to * kh« 

uSSSemSIoiiti ^ ® oasM of differences which tends to nndsrafno khs 

as* f sf j»rS 

**“■ and when tt? tewfi? Mk TZuH 


“ *”■ “ * **-■*—» «** *bon ebouid be dtoeatmatlM 
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mpoaftli fte*. b§ would ban hem iateigible for the p*itHti. EV think thim 
ter Md be fuwvrrt m» mdir the pnmt ijitea. 

Tte figvfetea te ite up p oiatns te te a Joint Secretary H* ‘00k after iho 
tmatewTrt <>pittenn dom not eolve tte diBtet/ te tte w wU ** *rt *>f the rul* from 
tte point te tr tew te tte Ministers If teiaatage had teen tab : \* by Minister* 
rt voted only tens produced, eery Itkdy, oloiuutratiw drtB-.'- «*» sod friction 
mini we ai* not sarprimd, therefore, that in no singe jum nc* ha* it teen at 1! ted. 

It tat been stated that tte Finance Department can* »>riy give cUricc on tte 
financial aspect te administrative propo*a’s and can do no nw;-» and that Ministers 
arc nt liberty nor to accept tte a trice. Th;* we t*nr moa* b* r«gat«l*l as an 
incomplete awl a theoretical description te the posit i m and, iu tte light te what 
nearly all the Ministers ami cx-Minister* whose opin -ms Uav * hvn furnished to u* 
have said, wo cannot accept that description as teing wWly m accord with actual 
facts. The eridence Of tte Ministers and ot&c-srs ot ih* Fitvme* Department has 
made it clear (list tte Finance Department in examining proimsals of tte other 
departments not oo!y consilr* the 11 11 1 octal point te v«t«v hut aso considers the 
policy of the proposals and this procedure has b.-u > nigh to h* pis iiisl on tte 
analogy te the Fintuce Departments in other <\nm f ri.-«* 'vii-H*: contra m s aid to he 
even more stringent than that exorcise. I by Fiiiaiv: lh*[ur».m«U* iu (n lta. Hat 
the two enaes are not on nil fours, for in tho*.* countries the Oovrrura. it w unitary 
anil the policy to be criticised is tliat accepted by the who,*! Dover 11 msttr of which 
tte Finance Department forms 1 part. But in tho provinces under Dyarchy tte 
policy of the Transfer mi Departments is the policy of the members who are respon- 
sible to the tegtoiaturrs, and the examination of the policy of tte Transferred 
Departments by the Finance Department is ttendoi** open 10 grave objection. 

As irganls the liberty enjoyed by Ministers to 1 eject tlm a. 1 vice of tte Finance 
Department, H must be pointed out that rteir only r»»n»«*dy then is to appeal ti 
the Governor against the D partment. \\V (ear that 11 is not correct to say that 
it is the department which has to lay such ap|v*ai. Where there is a divergence 
of opinion, all that remains for tte Finance IJ-piiirariit to do is not to release tte 
needed funds, unless awl until the Minister concerned has produced before it tte 
maetkm of superior authority, namely the Governor. 


Finance Member 


One general complaint against the provision of a very serious diameter ha* 
been made that the Finance Member it also m charge of tome spending departments 
and that naturally enough them is an unconscious desire on his part to promote 
the intercuts of those deportments at the rxp*n** of others, and particularly of tte 
nation building departments under the control of tte Ministers, with the result thr 
tn away provinces Ministers have felt that th-ir department* have been starved. 
To this pruoeness of the Finance Department several of the ex-Ministeiu ham 
ssformd ta the tonne of their examination: but this suggestion has been repudiated 
by aoms of tte Governors in Council. Our examination of the reports of some ot 
tbo looal fibmsmsti which give tte figures shows that the division of expenditure 
bs t wmn the tesevved and transferred halves has been as follows 
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It bat beta admitted by dir Fiaderie Geantlett that it la unmthfaetory that 
tba Finance Member ebeald baft ebarga of any administiative departmental team 
lac that what baa ban called u the ooetly r e m e d y " of appointiag a memb e r of 
'Govcmsaent to be exclusively In charge of finance h adopted, we are otfll doubtful 
tbat it will be a real and foil remedy. It was, however, pointed oat to na that 
it would not be becaoae the Finanoe Member woold atill oontinne to be a part of 
tba ‘Governor in Council * charged with the responsibility for the admiaietiatioa of 
the tmmntd and with no direot reaponsibility for the transferred subjects. Wo are 
impremed by the validity of tbia objection. 

Tat another auggaation waa made in the course of the examination of one of 
the ex-Ministers who came before us. It was that tbc Finance Member should le 
neither n member of the Executive Council nor a Minister. Wnat will he be then ! 
Will he be a Member of the Government f Will be be oniy an adviser t To whom 
will he b« responsible 1 We mean no discourtesy if w_- are unable to treat tbia 
particular suggestion as being at all feasible. 

There still remains one last objection. Even if satisfactory arrangements can be 
made to meet the criticism which have been rightly made of the present system, 
we have still to consider the position of the Governor. He is the supreme appellate 
authority in all matters of disagreement between his two sets of colleagues. In 
regard to differences between the two halves of the Government arising over financial 
matters, bis position must be extremely delicate and embarrassing. He is ultimately 
responsible to Parliament through the Government of liulia and the Secretary of 
State for the administration of the reserved subjects, of which finance forma a 

r t under rule. Therefore the tribunal to which alone the Minister can appeal 
for from being satisfactory . This is a prominent feature of the present Consti- 
tution and its defective nature has been stressed by more than one Minister and 
ex-MJnister. 

It has been suggested tbat the evils of the present system can be remedied by 
the adoption of the system of a separate purse. We do not favour this, for It is 
calculated to aggravate the difficulties instead of mitigating them. The question was 
thoroughly examined by the Joint Select Committee and, in our opinion, rightly 
objeeted. The most careful and anxious deliberation that we have been able to 
bestow upon this part of the subject leads us to bur one conclusion. The only 
cure to be had is in the replacement of the dyarchica: by a unitary and responsible 
provincial Government. 

Condition of the Electorate 

In the course of our enquiry and discussion, we have had to give our consi- 
deration to certain important conditions of advance. They are connected with (a) 
the position- of the electorates with referenoe to their education and capacity; (b) 
communal tension and tendencies; (c) the representation of the depressed and working 
classes ; (d) the else and heterogeneity of the provinces ; and (e) internal security 
and self-defence. We propose now to deal with these conditions “ seriatim.” 


(a) Elbctobatb asd thb Public,— Our attention was frequently drawn to the 
ent of interest displayed by the public, and particularly by the electorates, in 
the elections to, and subsequently in the activities of, the Legislatures. The number 
of voters who went to the polls in 19*0 was a small percentage of the total, 
mainly owing to the political atmosphere which prevailed at the time, and ranged 
Cram 16*5 per cent, in Assam to 41 per cent, in the rural eonstitueacteB of Bihar 
and Orissa, Those who then preached a boycott of the Councils osntinacd their 
host ilit y to the Befcrms, and belittled, while the movement lasted, Mm eflorte and 
aobievwaents of thou representatives of the people. In consequence, the tack of 
Political training, which is one of the chief obligations of me m ber s el the Legie- 
latures, was a somewhat onerous one, and it must be confessed that in this ampect 
the record of the members has on the whole been inadequate, though not so 
as several local Go vernme nts seem to think Some of them have referred in 
to the fadfflerenoo and apathy of the Ontario public tow a rd s the 
of the Legfotetum, The Madras Government ssy tbat eoneidmable fotswm 
is been displayed by the pablie from the nirnimmciimwit of the 
that the oonmiisnotss have been keenly alive, in the Punjab nabUe 
In tba preeeedtegs of the Comma tern and fell. It Is said, with debates 
a preneeneed patent dawn* ; in the Central Frevinees, the O o v er m w * 
i i firing' tide M foMar appieefitJon of the efforts af 
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natetivel la tbs Tm ti Legislators. The di ss ua si on el agrarian questions la the 
Called Frurinom aad the Baber aad Orta Legislative Oonaotis hee biaaght hem 
la large aaaben el voter* the valne el the fra ap hl n* 

We may hate refer to aoaM pertinent nanka al H. B. Sir Maleeba Bailor 
la opening the Fatah Legtatife Cornell ia November 1914, "The attention of 
the electoral system baa hn%ht Into the orbit of politico olaaaee whose intaveata 
were previously aafoioad aad the free discussion hare of their needs and requirements 
bat gifoa a aeo aapeot to the whole of the pablie life la the Punjab. The value 
of tide dev cl opeaant anal not be judged merely by the force of the impact on 
Government policy ol the fiewe of theae o la aa ee . The awakening of political cons- 
ciousness among oar raral nlassre baa given them a new outlook aa there la an 
instant demand among them for batter education, aad for vocational training, great 
activity in availing themaolvea of character- building institutions such as co-operation, 
a now aad more intelligent interest in all that concerns their economic welfare.' 5 
During the elections of IMS, the participation of the Swam) Party rendered the 
oonteete In many of the constituencies very keen and the polling was consequently 
much heavier than the diet elections. Been so, we are aware that the number 
of those who actually utilised their vote ia a small proportion to the total popula- 
tion. Bor do we wish to overlook the fact that only six millions representing 
between two and three per oant. of the total population has been eafranohtaed. But 
it may not be amba to point out here that in England, at the time of the first 
Reform Bill in 1891, only 8 per oant. were enfranchised, and theae belonged to the 
rich aad privileged dans; between 1899 and 1867, the number increased to 4*5 
per eent., in 1887 to 9 per cent., in 1881 to a liule over 18 per cent., and it ie 
only in 1918 that the nemher rose to over 60 per oent. (See Dr. W. A. Ohapple's 
" Function of Liberalism,” Contemporary Review, September 1994). Wo would in 
this connection also draw attention to some impremive facta relating to the position 
in the United Kingdom as regards the state of the electorates and cognate matters, 
which Mr. Cbintamani has cited in an addendum to his memorandum 


M Previous to 1889 there were ta than 6,00,000 persona who bad the right to 
vote In the election of members of Parliament. The Reform Act of that year in- 
creased the number to nearly 10,00,000 ; the Act of 1887 increased it to 16,00,000 ; 
the Act of 1884 Increased it agta to 66,00,000; and last of all the Act of 1919 
increased the number of the electors to over 190,00 000, There are several millions 
of women to whom the vote is still denied*' \ u Principles of Liberalism,” 1994, 
Liberal Publication Department Booklets, No. 9.) 


u Most of the English boroughs may be roughly divided into those whioh were 
sold by their patrons, the greet territorial magnates, aad those wfaioh sold them- 
selves to the highest bidder.” The oountry constituencies of forty shilling freeholders, 
although limited aad unequal, were leas corrupt and more independent than the 
voters ia boroughs, but they were practically at the disposal of the great nobles 
aad looal landowner* In 1798, when the members of the House of Commons 
numbered 668, no fewer than 884 were nominally returned by ta than 18,000 
electors, hut, in reality, on the no m in ation of the Government and 197 private 
patron* The Union with Iruknd In 1801 added 100 member* to the House, of 
whom 71 were nomin ate d fay 86 individuals. Ia 1616, of 888 members of the 
House, 487 wen tamed by the n o min a ti on ol the Government and 987 private 
patron* Of then patrons, 144 wen peer* «The glaring deletes ol the rapra eats 
live s ys te m — t he dsnyti and rotten broughs, the private property ol noblemen, 
the close cor poratio n s openlv selling the seats at their disposal to members who, 
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vditioe* amt strongly imbued with the conservative hlca* tralitionvlly associated 
with the farmer eta*.’’ 

We have not been able to find the exact number of illiterate* among the 
(recent electorate*. But notwithstanding the fact that education itt the three 11% 
ummg the masse* has been neglected in tlie pant, wc think that die average Indian 
% mer, both rural and urban, ie |w**e*tcd ot sufficient intelligence to understand 
iriori directly affecting hi* local interests and capable of exercising a proper 
choice of hi* representative*. We think that the re(ieated use of the franchise- will 
in itself be an education of potent value amt the process of education most go 
hand in hamf with t lie exercise of political power. Wc arc, therefore, of die opinion 
that the franchise in every province should be carefully examined, and wherever it 
mlniiU of lowering, it *l«ould be lowered, so as to secure the enfranchisement of a 
fUbstAnt ially huge number of people. # 

(b) C’ounrNAL Texaiox axd TKxntxuns.— We arc folly aware that the unfortunah 
tension between the two principal communities, Hindu and Mohammedan, which ha* 
recently manifested itself in riots in some towns, is liekl to be i serioos warning 
against any precipitate or even early move -towards responsible Government. We 
do not wish to overlook the argument or to under -cat unate its force, but we 
wish also to enter a caveat against the tendency to exaggerate the extent 
of these communal differences, winch has been visible in a marked degree 
in certain quarter*. *< ueh as we de|*Jore these dissensions ami disturbances, we 
shall point out that in Judging of them ami their bearing upon the question of 
political advance regard most be luul to tbe size of the country and its enormous 
population and also to the fact that the vast majority of the people live peaceful 
life, amt in turai anas tbe relations between the two communities are, generally 
speaking, friendly. It is mainly in towns that unfriendly relations sometimes load tc 
results which the saner section of each community deplore. 

We shall here quote the evidence of Mr. Barkat All, a representative of the 
Punjab Muslim League, which beam out our own views of tbe matter. 

“Q. I want tv put you a few* questions about tbe Himlu-ttuhammedan sitoa 
cion in the Punjab. The majority of tbe popalativn in tbe Punjab are agriculturists. 
Are they not f A. Undoubtedly. 

Q. About SO per cent of the population in the Punjab live on agriculture 
directly or indirectly f A. Yea. 

Q. Now, is there any Hinda-Muhammodan racial bitterness or feeling in rami 
sreoof A. Nothing of the kind. 

Q. Became the internets of the Hindu and Mohammedan population in the 
ftgricultmral portion of the Punjab are common f A. Yea, identical. 

Q. They have common interests T A. Yes. 

Q. Now I oome to the urban areas. You know that in the Punjab the 
number of towns exceeding t0,000 in population is very smell f A. Yes there 
on only a few large towns in the Punjab. 

Q. In feet, the majority of maaielpat towns in tbe Punjab ate really large 
villages? A. QaBn 


Q. In the smaller towns, is there any bitterness of feel lag between the Hindoo 
end tbs Hhbamnedane t A. Net much. 
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wo think be brought about bjrjg£ 
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defer as tbs tin oea ditl a u to mari^ wt ibtak iln tbe Hum- 
tcttMC^InmAMoai kkoiaiiatenkiAot oath* general o utl oo k of tli 
kirifete osomrosd, tad vtfl aikriiHj kata tka kaftm if thr iwmllhi In tbsfr 
U tad ami astivitim te tbe cun of irteadUamc U will also, we U ri ah , gift a 
kflv wmmt hnprmtiou of (be peUtfoal atUMdi of (ha XahaaaetM oaaaanitj to ssy 
% being afraid of poiltioal power posting into tbe baada of tho Hiada major! by they 

as a community opposed to responsible Government. Tie resolution of tbs Muslim 

Lata wbloh we quota below shows la oar opinion that tbe Mo h a mm edans are .as been 
as tbe Hindus oa tbe fame of political advance, bat that they are aaatoas that snob 
i shoe Id be accompanied by tbe protsetioo of their interests. 


Muslim League. 

* Whereat tbe speedy attainment Swaraj leone of tbe declared objects of the All-India 
" i Lagoe, and whereas it Is uow generally felt that the conception of Swaraj should 
It translated Into the realm of ooocrete politics and become a faet.ir ia tho dai y life of tlie 
Indian people, the all-India Muslim League hereby resolves, that ia aay scheme of a 
Ouastitution for India, that stay ultimately be agreed upon aud accepted by the people, 
tbe following snail constitute its basic and fundamental principles 

(*) Tbe ««*«ttpg provinces of India shall all be united under a common Government 
an a federal basis so that eaoli province shall have full and complete provincial autonomy, 
tbs functions of the Central Government being confined to such matters only as are of 


(£) Any territorial redistribution that might at -any time become necessary i 
te uey way affect the Slislim majority of population in tbe Punjab, Bengal and North- 
West Frontier Province. 

(c) Full religious liberty, that is, liberty of belief, worship, observance^ propaganda, 
■mini st ion and education shall he guaranteed to all communities. 

(rf> The idea of joint electorates with a specified number of team being unacceptable 
ie lmiiaa Muslims oo the ground of iu being u fruitful souro* of dieoord and disaaioa 
uad aiso an being wholly inadequate to achieve the object of effective representation of 
various communal groups, the representation of tbe latter shall continue to be by means 
of separata electorates as at present, provided that it shall be open to any community at 
Mgr time to abandon iu separate electorates in favour of joint electorates. 

(«) Mo Bill or Resolution or any part thereof affecting uoy community, which qnes- 
i lets be determined by the members of that community iu the elected body oonoerued, 
‘ i p a sse d in any Legislature or iu any other elected body, if three fourths of the 
I of that community in that partiealar body oppose such Bill or Hesolation or part 



in the opinion of (ho All-India Muslim League tbe Reforms granted by tbe 
tot India Ant, 191b, are wholly unsatisfactory and altogether inadequate to 
amt tbe requirements of the country ami that th* virtual absence of any responsibility of 
tbs Baseutive to th» elected representatives of the people in the Legislature bus really 
mndursd tbum futile and unworkable, tbe League therefore urges that imam llate steps be 
takm te e Wubl ish Swara], that is, fall responsible Government baring regard to the pro- 
vbbm of Ike previous resolution and this, In the opinion of the League, can only be done 
If a uumplsti overhauling of the Government of India kot, 19 19, and not merely by 
inquiry with a view to discover defeats ia tbe workiogbltbe Act and to notify imp 
ImMsae under iu mle-emklog power.** 


Other Minorities 

We nre of tbe opinion that notwithstanding the note ot warning sounded fay som - 
Mnbamm u dan representatives Item Bengal, the oorrect interpretation of their uttitede ie 
that if the otudltton menti oaoil above are fariHleil aud no majority is ndrnsl to a minority 
In my proviaee, they will agree to political at ranee Oar atteatioa has also been drawn 
to tbe attitude of other minorities but we shall observe that so far as tbe Sikh community 
in the Punjab is oenuernerf, it will decidedly welcome political advance, while the Indfaui 
Chris ti an community has not only publicly supported it but gunsrally deprecated separate 
Mpteseatetisa. As regards tbe Non-Brahmins in Madras, we shall content ourselves with 
npb| that they am not a minority and w hateve r may be said of their attitude toward* 
tbs Brubmtes, it cannot bo mid that on eemmhnal or on any other grounds they are 



t fHHd te aoifttoal «dna0i Ob tbe eectnuj, baring w w w d i Ih|imH^ lill» 
Council to Madras stems the new cm bai been inaugurated, the bib— t M in isters te Mad— 
distinctly favour ad—. White therefore, we think that te the p— —ditto* Ik te 
unavoidable that dae regard meet he paid to f— lenal tatcfcah aad that they eheald he 
adeqaateiy eafegearded by provisions la the Constitution, we do affirm that by the — te 
postponement of the eolation of question* connected with Constitutional ad— set anlj 
will no — fal purpose he served hat that it — j make the task more difltealt in the fatale. 
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(d) * Binainvtffioi of D—an d a— Wobkibo C&aeaea.** As regards the 
representation of the depressed aad working cla ss e s, we are of the opinion that the eon— 
principle to follow would be to lower tbe f ranehtee to as to give them a chance, through 
the open door of eleetion in general electorates ; bat where practical considerations point 
to a different conclusion, we would suggest that for tbe nest few pears only special consti- 
tuencies might be formed for them. Our colleague. Dr. Paranjpye is of*tfae opinion that it 
•hoe Id not be at all difficult to secure their representation in the Bombay Presidency by 
election from three or four districts. Similarly as regards factory labour, we favour their 
representation by eleetion. We think that though disorganised at present, labour te 
•bowing distinct signs in urban areas of organising it eel! at no distant date. We anti- 
cipate that this process will be expedited by labour legislation which we understand is 
under contemplation of the Government of India. 

(dj “Sim a*d Hbtsbogbnsity of thb Pboyikcu." We are aware that one of 
tbe objections raised in certain quarters to any further political advance is that some of the 
Governors* provinces are too big in sisc and population and heterogeneous In character to 
admit of tue proper working of self-governing institutions. Tbe subject is too vast and 
complicated to be discussed with the materials before us- But we are of the opinion that 
tbe consideration of tbe general redistribution of territories should not precede any con- 
stitutional advance, and in any case redistribution should not be effected without tbe 
—sent of the . population* concerned. We are, however, strongly opposed to the — of 
•sot ion 60 for tbe appointment of Deputy Governors. 

(#) u Ibtbbjval Security and 8elf-Dbfbucb. m Another vital condition of 
political advance te that whatever be tbe form of government it should be in a position 
to discharge in an effective manner its primary function of maintaining internal 
•ecu rity and defending the borders of tbe country against foreign aggression. This function 
is at present discharged directly by the provincial Government so far ss internal security 
Is concerned though in cases of emergency they have to depend upon tbe support of the 
military. As regards defence against foreign aggression the responsibility rests with tbe 
Central Government. In our Chapter relating to provincial autonomy we have tried to 
envisage tbe future constitutional position in regard to matters of defence. We recognise 
the difficulty and complexity of tbe problem, but we also feel that there is urgent and 
pleating need for taking active elope to prepare India for her defence so that the may 
take over ultimately tbe management of her resources of defence. We are aware of tbe 
steps which in recent years have been taken towards the realisation of that ideal. We 
refer to the grant of King's Commission to a email number of Indians, the opening of a 
Military College at Debra Dnn, to the pending proposals for the development of Territorial 
and Auxiliary For— and tbe lndianJaation of eight Units. We recognise that these 
matters are olosely connected with tbe question of India's political advance and we feel 
that there oan bo no stability about aay Constitution which may be devised ter India 
without at the seme time taking steps to prepare her for her self -defence within a reason- 
able period of time. In order te satisfy ibis condition of political advance we think that 
It to nt or am tv to prepare a scheme which will have a direct relation to constitutional 
development in tbe near future to enable India to achieve fall dominion status. We 
naturally do not feel connives called upon to enter into the details of say proposals. We 
have ventured to expreerthete views only because it appears to ns that this vital condi- 
tion of petltftea) advance must be stated and recognised. 
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The All- Parties Conference Committee convened as a result of the 
discussion held at Bombay in November 1924, met at the Western Hotel 
Raisina, Delhi, on Friday, the 23rd January, Mahatma Gandhi presiding. 
Lively discussion took place on the proposal of M. Gandhi to appoint a 
sub-committee which would suggest the line of agreement between the 
Hindus and Musalmatis and among all the politioal parties and also draw 
up a scheme of Swaraj. Speeches wore made by repreeetitethws of the 
various communities and parties explaining their re s pec t ive positions. 

The Conference was attended by a large number of members and 
also by several Indian members of the Central Legislature. Among 
those present were Pandit Motil&l Nehru, Mr. M. A. Jitiaah, the All 
brothers. Sir Mahomed Shafi, Dr. Annie Besant, Mrs. Sarqjini Naidu» the 
I *dy Emily Lutyens, Sir Purusbotamdas Thakurdas* Pundit Iftadne Mohan 
Malaviya, Sardar Maugal Singh, Dr. S. K. Datfca, Mr, A. Bamnewamy 
Mud&liar, Lola Sukhbir Singh, Mr. R. P. Parandikar, Babu Bhagwandss, 
Mr. S. Srinivasa lycnger, Mr. Kitohlew, Swami Shradhanand, Sir Abdul 
Qayum, Mr. C. Y. Chinlamani, Dewan Bahadur Ramachandra Rao, Mr. 
Bharucha, Mr. A Ratig&swaray Iyengar, Mr. Satyamurthi, Babu Rajendim 
Prasad, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Pandit Hridaynath Kunsrn, Lala 
Iiajpat Rai, Lala Harkishen Lai, Mr. M. R. ayakar, Moulaaa Abu! fCalrnm 
Azad, Dr. Ansari, Mr. Ramalinga Roddy, JMr. V. J. Patel, Mr. Jamoadas 
Dwarkadoa, Babu Bcpin Chandra Pal and Mr. Shunmugam Chetty. 

M. GANDHI explained that the objects of the Conferenoe were to 
explore the avenues of communal and political unity and formulate a 
scheme of Swaraj. He suggested the appointment of a Sub-Committee 
to suggest the lines of agreement. 

Mr. CHINTAMANI (Liberal Federation) thought that no useful 
purpose would be sorved by the appointment of a Sub-Committee brt 
he did not object to its appointment. 

Dr. BESANT thought it would be impertinent, nay, anaiuhioal on the 
part of this Conference suddenly to make new resolutions which might 
run counter to thoee passed by the Bclgaum Congress thereby unseating 
M. Gandhi from his Presidentship. 

M. GANDHI said that his suggestion for a Committee did not go 
m Ur m Dr. Besant feared. That suggestion wss made to show that 
Congressmen were not hide-bound to anything, but the new franchise or 
creed of Congress could not be lightly altered merely hnnsuen the pro* 
poeed Sub-Committee might come to certain conclusions. The Co ngr essmen 
knew their mind and they would prosecute their programme, hut if 
non-congressmen join the Congress and convince them of error of their 
ways and of propriety of altering the creed or franchise then they 
wouM undertake to call a Special Session of the Congress. Peraooelty 
he did net expect that ai,y alteration was called for. 

9 
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Mr. JINNAH said that there must be no delay in appointing a re* 
presentative Committee to arrive at the Hindu Muslim Unity without which 
there could be no political unity and there could be no Swaraj without 
United Congress. It did not matter what the Liberal Federation had laid 
down or what the other organisations had done. Resolutions passed by 
the political organisations were not like laws of Modes and Persians 
unalterable. The object of this mooting was to put everything iu the 
melting pot and see if unity could he achieved. 

M. GANDHI at the request of Mr. Dalvi road the Liberal Federa 
tlon's resolution— (1) That tho Liberal Party would rejoin* the Congress 
only if the object of the Congress was defined as Dominion Self-Govern- 
ment to bo obtained 1>y constitutional methods, (2) If Non-co-operation 
and Civil disobcdicnco were definitely alsmdoncd as also the Franchise and 
(3) If the Swaraj Party were not constituted the only accredited representa- 
tives of tho Congress in Legislatures. M. Gandhi added that tho suggestions 
from other political bodies were almost .-.long the same lines. 

Mr. Chintimani explained that it anything emerged out of the 
proceedings of tho Confcronco which would suggest rcferonco to tho 
Liberal Federation then its representatives hero would do so. 

Mr. A. Uamaswamy M( T i>ALIAL\ President of tho Non-Brahmin 
Cot: gross at Bolgaum, emphasised that tho settlement of inter-communal 
differences was far more important than the questions of tho Congress 
creed, franchise or means for attaining Swaraj. The problem of Brahmin 
Non-Brahmins was as acuto in Madras u* Hindu Muslim problem in 
North India. (Mr. Satyamurthi : Certainly not.) Mr. Mudaliar continuing 
said that the acuteness of tho problem was evident in the acuto denial 
of Mr. Satyamurthi (Laughter). If any dei»nito resolution was passed in 
the Conference, it will be placed by ! iiu before tho Non-Brahmin 
Conference. 

Mr. K. DATTA, representing Indian Christian Association, said that 
he uud a watching briof. “ Wo are not going to make any separate 
demands but we foci wo ought to have op|x>rtunity of discussing our 
relationship to others. We desire to know where wo come in (hear 
hear). Iuter-commiiual problem is one in which we are greatly interested 
and therefore every opportunity should bo given for a frank discussion 
lending to a right atmosphero for settlement of tho communal relations/’ 

Pandit MALA VI Y A had no objection to tho appointment of a com- 
mittee which would bring about political unity. He agreed with M. Gandhi 
that it was shown that tho Congress should alter its creed and franchise. 
There could be a special session summoned for the purpose. Indeed 
M. Gandhi had elimirfhtcd some of tho differences among the political 
parties by himself agreeing to cortain changes iu the Congress programme 
hut the time had come fo/ the revision of the programme of all the 
political parties in the light of the decisions arrived at by M. Gandhi, 
by the Swaraj party, and by tho Liberal Party. A common programme 
must be fixed upon so that there could be a united and therefore a 
really representative Congress. But the proper time had not yet arrived 
for a committee to consider the Hindu Moslem question and tha Swaraj 
scheme. The Committee appointed by the Hindu Sabha, the Central 
Sikh League, and the Kon-Brahmin Conference had not yet met to 
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ooDCxfef their ruapeetive coaaanmal d i m a n d e Moreover too Mad a m had 
not explained what thair demands really wan. Tha Hindu opiafau aa hr 
aa he baa been aibia to gather, waa from tfes Ink oppoaadttu goanaaal 
representation and the experiaoea of the last few years had only da apeuad 
Mr convietion against it Communal re pra a antoti oo and/ National 
Government oould not aziat toget h e r , bat ao bo* m Moalama wanted to 
■tick to oommuaal representation on the bash of tba Lueknow hat tha 
Hfodna mould in houour ba bound to adhere to it But there wold 
ba no extension of principle of communal rep rcaant a tio n. Than was ao 
uaa in appointin* a eommittoa nnlaaa too Muslims fully explained to 
what leepeoto they wanted a reoonaiderstion of too Lookaow Fact. 

Mr. JINN AH— I have not eoma to aay what Muaaalnmna want. Wo 
have- eoma to ait with you a a oo-workers. Let aa put our baada 
together not aa Hindna or Mahomedana but aa fodiana Do you want 
to diabuaa or do you want to waitt The oboioe is youm (applause.) 

Lala LAJPAT BAI amid he waa not oppoaed to aha appointment of 
a committee, but the party which wanted revision of toe Lueknow 
Feet must pUoe ita cards on the table ao that there might ha ao 
misunderstanding of the position. Aa for toe Committee of toe Hindu 
Sebha Lala Lai pat Bei informed too Gonferenoe that it had prepared 
a questionnaire baaed on toe views of several Moslem leaden aa ao Ba atod 
from time to time on the question of revision of Look now Fast. 
This questionnaire would shortly be simulated to a large number of 
individuals whose answer* would he oolleeted and toon only oould any 
definite view he formed aa to toe Hindu Community’ a demands. 

Mr. N. C, Kelkar vigorouly supported the appointment of a eo—rittsA 

Mr. Jamnadaa Dwarkadaa said the delay in formulating tba eehema 
of Swaraj would be dangerous and this fact should not bo bat sight 
of while they were discussing Hindu Muslim difference. 

Mr. M. B. JAYAKAB further supporting the appoi n tment of a 
committee warned the conference agu’nat approaching questions of Swuipj 
from the point of view of proportion of benefits that each immiiuinitr 
would gat. Aa soon aa toe committee for oommunal nutty would submit 
their report, toe queetioo of Swaraj should bo gone into, and Dr. Baaawifa 
aohaaa e might be taken aa the basis for diaeuaabn. 

Mr. G. B Beddi also supported Mr. Qandhi’s propeaal. 

Swami SHBADHANAND saw no use In appointing a Coaaaatttoa 
whan the Mahomedana had uot expressed Mr dmaaij* Aa ft waa new 
quarter past sight M. Gandhi adjourned further diiwiaafeu Mil too next day. 
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Next day toe Committee of the All Parties' Cooforcoee nomad tha 
hat day’s dhoumfon and after fmportaat apaaehaa by rupranotoliau mtama 
h a do d in g Mr. Amah, Lain Lajpat Bab and Dr. Aaaia Bunt a CqBy 
re pr ese ntati ve Sub-Committee, nonsiating of «ff m emb a r a was appointed t— 

to To frame soeh naommanderiana aa wouH anuMa d yaatfto Ip 
join tha Oongram; 

(b) To frame a e eh e ma for . the npceeeutotfoe of aB eammulMah 
rmm god mh diihinM on Dm LtgWblhrg md iHgf iMvi hidpii 
«der Suutaj aad neoea me u d the beat mathed of enuring . to* jtoff gait 
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jeep* iipmiatarioa of the w—aftfo b tho w niw ttt due repud 
io MW nor ood 

# To fcam o scheme of M that wfll meet the pcmut unfa 
of iho country, 

K, Qtndtfo fwtmdact ory Hpnorti 

ti * lt * 4 -* GANDHI presiding thought Hist if iho meeting eorid strive 01 
a mtisfartmiy, ml sad hooomshle solution of the Hxndu~Muriim problem 
sod Iho Bohotn sad Non-Brahman problem ate., they would hove made 
a very aubetaotial advene# tovudi Siirq, If the meeting ooold Hod 
a scheme which would oo mamad itself to oil partite,* they would have 
tdoa a very loaf stop towards Swaraj. If the representatives present 
at this me rin o oould see eye to eye on these main question* then there 
would be no diftcnlty in ell forties muting on the Congress platform 
and meting an unanimous demand in tiie name of the nation. 


Mr. Jinnah on Muslim Standpoint 

Mr. JINNAH, addmsiagtiie ueeftg, said dot the dispute betwesa 
lie Hindus and the Mahomedans, particularly with regard to their 
rspressatsrinn is the various legUatures sad other eleetive bodies and 
vH regal'd to their share hi the sendees, was a question which had 
besa a terrible monster la the way of the country's program. It wee 
net for tiie Hindus nor Mshomsdsns alone to ask whet they wanted end it 
was up to everyone to try and tad a eolation of the question. Without re- 
moving this terrible obstacle they oould not make any progress in any cfiree- 
tioa. 44 We hare com in a spirit of meeting you as friends, end es 
responsible men wbo occupy eminent end r epre s ent ative po s it i ons in their 
mp e ot i v e communities, let uo pot our heads together Pandit Makviya 
had said yesterday that communal representation was an evil standing 
io the way of nationalism sad as the Hindus had accepted it in the 
Lucknow Peel they would stand by it But, if the Mahomedans wanted 
a change then they must explain what they wanted. The Lucknow 
Fat aid Mr. Jinnah, wae arrived at in a scheme formulated es the 
fail necsmary step towards the establishment of complete Self-Govern- 
ment. Pot the purpose of establishing that first stop by a constitution 
whisk they framed and was accepted by the Congress, they wanted aa 
adb—tmmt of the rcpreeentation of all eommunitiee. As a party to the 
Laeknow Fhcl Mr. Jinnah declared that it was never intended to be 
permiasot But the important and fundamental principle of protecting 
mfcmilis* wherever they were! wae eeoepted. That wae the principle 
wUal was reiterated in the proposition of Pandit MotiW Nehru in the 
Aaari# asking immadht e steps towards establishing re s p o nsibl e 


Prooeodfc*, ^fg» Jinnoli sapkiaod how the details of the 
Nit vm settled. Mahomedans wore in a majority in the Punj e b and 
BOngA fay tibf of fait rim ifty six par oeat in Bern! aad tty 
tour per eoal ia the Nyfah. On account of the g e n e ra l hae kwmd aem 
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bass m+ sham* bQ aad they would mw gel even tan or Mlm 
m oeoMi ribs aeato. and km Mr. Jiaaah pointed oak that de spit e 
£ advance that kod booo node by both Mo communities Met* 
mo «dl Me foot Mot in poUiftt booths fooKafli tad asMimaMoi lordly 
MMd and rotors exorcised M®ifc*§owsis by firing rotes to their own 
oo lolighmists When it woe poiutil out that a premium should not be 
ptoood on inoompstonoe, it was agreed^ Mat Me Punjab Mabomedans 
Mould gat fifty par oeut and Me Bengal Mahomadans forty per east 
When Me Reform BIB was in Parliament the Qoreroment of India in 
despatch made a formidable indictment against Me decision at Lucknow 
in respect of Bengal which only got forty for a fifty-six par cent, 
population. But Me Hindus and the Mabomedans admirably stood by 
the terms of the Pact and Me Joint Parliamentary Committee agreed 
to Me Pact The trouble Men came from the Punjab and Bengal. 

The Congress appointed a committee with Lola Lqjpat Rai, Dr. Ansari 
and a Sikh gentlemen to revise Me Pact and while this Committee was In the 
middle of its labours, Mr. C. R. Das struck a pact in Bengal. But Me Bengal 
FUct was turned down at Cocanada. It was, therefore, correct to ssy 
that the Lucknow Pact was intended to be a permanent Ming. 

Protection of Minorities 

Now tbis Conference was contemplating the establishment cl Swanfi 
and there was every justification on the part of Hindus as well as 
Mabomedans to get the Pact revised. There were both among Hindus 
and Mussalmans a few nationalists who wanted Mat separate rf 
prseentatinn should be done away with while a few might desire an 
Utopia. Facts must be faced. The large bulk of boM the oommunitiee 
had no real confidence in each other. Mabomedans in the Puitfab and 
Bengal felt that they should be restored to their majority. The 
Lucknow Pact was calculated to protect minorities by 3 methods. Otte 
was greeter representation than the number warranted ; that was why 
Bombay Mabomedans with 28 per cent population got S3 per oent, U. r. 
Mabomedans got 30 por cent for 14 per oent population, (X P. and 
Madras Mabomedans got 10 for 7 per cent This was recognised in Ms 
Reforms Scheme. The other principle of protecting a minority was a 
provision that no resolution concerning a community should be proceeded 
whh if three-fourths of the members of that community in Me LegMetuit 
were opposed to it This provision, however, remained e deed letter* 

Mr. Jinnah, concluding, arid on behalf of Moslems Mat they clakued 
that the Bengal end Punjab Mabomedans should not be reduced to a 
minority and that in the other provinces the two principles of ufr 
guarding minorities should he accepted as in the Lucknow Pact The 
question of representation on the Service* could be taken up separately* 

Lsla LA J PAT RAI said he was not a party to the Lucknow hot 
like Mr. Jinnah, but he personally considered that Pact a greet blunder. 
He gave a history of bow the Lucknow Pact was arrived at and why the 
revision of it was ouiertken by the Gpogras Committee of which he was on* 

lute Lgipat Rai said that laug before the fleet was tbmmhl of 
Mnsstm e n W a ders in the early Kb of Me Congress tlmugM lM If 
Mb got itrpiu se ntoli ve i n etitutio n s it would he a Hindu A 4 mi 
MahmMem being b a minority should not join ht any movement with 
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Hindus il th at stage. This was the position taken up bp Sr Oped 
Aimed Khan and a large portion of tfumtaens; only a minority 
•cation among the Mahomedane stack to the Congress. When the 
Congress at its Calcutta session presided over by Dadahhai Naoroji 
made the first demand lor Swaraj some Mabomedans said they should 
not Join in the demand and argued that without their being in it the 
British R*j would not concede any demand. The question therefore 
when the Luckvmw Pact was thought of was how to satisfy the Musalman 
demand for communal representation in order to safeguard minority 
interests. The Musalmsns said they could not accept any scheme 
w i t h o ut some kind of communal representation. IJence the figures of 
representation which were quoted hy Mr. Jinnah. It was eaid that 
that arrangement was a temporary one to be changed afterwards in the 
Interests of the oountry as a whole. Therefore, it was not only the 
figures of representation but the 'fundamental character of representation 
that was the foundation of the Lucknow Pact. 

Proceeding, Lala Lsjpat Rai explained that the Congress Committee 
was appointed to consider the representation of not only Hindus and 
Muaalmans hut also the Sikhs who were not present when the Lucknow 
Phot was drawn up. The Sikhs complained that they must get communal 
representation in the same way as the Musalmsns in U. P. and there 
waa a feeling in the minds of botht Hindus and Musalmans that some 
thi ng should be done to appease them. But before the Committees 
report waa published the terms of the Bengal Pact were announced by 
lb*. C R. Das. Then the report of the Congress Committee was soon 
published. The Bengal Pact was rejected by the Congress Committee 
and waa submitted to it for reconsideration. But feeling in the country 
over the Bengal Pact was so immense that it was not considered 
opportune to prooeed with the Committees labours. Moreover Mahatma 
Gandhi was then released from jail and it was thought he would take 
up the question. Dr. Ansari had collected the n aterial and submitted 
it to the All-India Congress Committee. 

L. Lqjpat Rai observed that communal representation was a negation of 
Nationalism and it was practically dividing the country into watertight 
compartment*. If the principle of communal representation was extended 
It was not known how many divisions and sub-division might be oreated. 
M I ask you to oonsider this question, not in the interests of the Hindu 
or the Mahomcdan community, hut as one united nation whioh should 
stand against those who do not want to give us self-government. If 
any solution is put forward which will further our country’s ; program 
I shall whole-heartedly support it But remember wo have not only to 
wiu <mr liberty hut aleo to keep it Any patohed up agreement by 
way of altering othe figures of representation would only bs a backward 
Stem Let us not try to divide the loaves and fishes, but try to 
evolve a ec b em t which would further the interests of Swaraj, of unity 
in the country.” 

fSudB Motflai NEHRU, who was requested to speak, said ha 
was aOPathiHonslly incapable of thinking communally. Ha could not 
tally Ms thou ght in that channel. Botha thoroughly agreed with both 
Mr. Amah and Lab left* Hat Ha than suggested the names of 
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Ik* BESANT suggested that if they wanted! to get business dona they 
mote appoint two separate committees to ait simultaneously and diaoom Urn 
question of the Pact and the Swarmjya Schema. Vital as the question of 
Hindu-Muslim Unity was. sho felt that more vital was the question of 
Swanq. They were all Indians. They had lived in India for thousands 
of years- They had been under foreign rule for the last hundred and 
fifty yean. It was in the interest of those foroigu rulers to keep them 
divided and whatever Pact might be concluded, the foreigner would find 
some apple of diacord or other to keep them apart. Thoir ruarrel 
would never ceaae until they became self-governing and wero face to 
fece with problems of Government. She knew Indian history and it 
was intolerable that England, one of the younger branches in the 
development of self-governing institutions, should claim dominion over 
the mother of them all, Indio. AVould Indiana, she asked, continue to 
quarrel while India was dying! Did they realise the position of their 
peasantry! Did they know that the average life in India was 
23’5 years ? Did they realise that epidemics took almost double the toll 
of life compared with Western countries, because Indian children wero 
born of starving mothers and wore generated by starving fathers ! These 
were questions that faced them to-day ; not whether one should get 
ihie place or other that place. They must be ready with their scheme of 
Swaraj and tell the British Parliament to take their bands off India. 

Mr. Jinuah, Mrs. Besant said, had given her credit about tbe preparation 
of the Commonwealth of India Bill which she did not doserve. She wished 
•he bad drafted it herself. Tho fact was that Committees appointed by 
the National Convention had done the laborious work which resulted 
in the drafting of tbe bill. She was presenting it to them merely as 
a draft, as something to work on. They could alter and amend it. 
Briefly put, she wanted complete civil Government at once as soon as 
Parliament passed the Bill. They must have Cabinets responsible to 
the Legislatures and the Governor-General and Governor reduced to constitu- 
tional heads. But Swaraj must be laid on solid foundations. The villages of 
India where India lived provided this foundation. They must have 
in villages real Panchayats and r.ot sham ones and lay their foundation 
on self-governing villages. There would bo five self-governing areas 
covering the whole of India, namely Village, Taluqa, District, Province 
and Central Government This scheme should provide the right to amend 
the constitution in future, so that hereafter they should not have to 
go to Westminister. When they were self-governing, if they made even 
ten blunders, they would be less fatal than even one blunder by a 
foreign ruler. These were points they had to consider. She informed 
the committee that she had pledged her word that the scheme of 
Swaraj shall be in Parliament within the course of a fow monthe, 
They should sit down and draw up a scheme it least in broad outlines, 
if not in full details. If they dispersed without formulating a nbena, 
H would show that for tbe sake of squabbles they oould not some to 
any deeiskm. 

Mahon SHAU&AT ALI euported Dr. Bcsant’s idea of a eSfMte 
oonnittee Ha expand himself in favour of drawbar op o ekefetoo 
tent of Swaraj. He was, he arid* an outlaw wbfh Dr. BemS woo 
a niihiltonaJ fighter; but in their o on c l ue fo as they agreed, Be 
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how «nr ApneiM the mi of Min in nlttir tti BrfrlMi 
question. One party saying tint tier mart ink In an aeA te grt 

that much only irritated him (Applause). 

Mr. 8ATYAMUBTHI opposed the idea of a separate eeanrittee 
because, he said, Swaraj scheme and Hindu-MueHm Past could sot he 
divorced from each other. He particularly emphasised tin neeanKy far 
the finding out of the minimum accessary in order to same united 
political action. What was needed wee that when they drew up a 
scheme and the British Parliament refused to enact it» then all parties. 
Congress, Muslim League, Liberals and others must stand. Aralder to 
shoulder to enforce their demand, just as South Afriea did it whan 
Sir Henry Campboll*Bafincrmati, the British Permier. naked the House 
cf Commons either to reject the South Afriea Union Bill or to pass 
it without even tho change of u comma. 

Sirdar MANUAL SINGH then explained the attitude of the Sikhs. 
They wore ready to tako their chance at the polls in a general electorate. 
They deprecated the fight for loaves and fishes. They would be ready 
to live under any permanent political majority. But that majority must 
1« political and not religious. If thcro was a political majority ruling, 
then a minority could win majority. But a permanent religious majority 
would be fanatical and not be in the interests of the country. So 
long as this idea of a religious majority existed, so long would Shuddhi 
and Tabli'i movements flourish, because every religious community would 
try to smell its numbers. Personally ho considered the Lucknow Paet 
a great blunder. 

At this stage Mr. Chiutamani suggested that the terms of reference 
to the proposed Sub-Committee bo read to clear misunderstanding. 

Pundit MOTILAL said that the committee which had been appointed 
by the All-Parties Conference at Bombay and the terms 'of reference to 
the sub-eommittoe would be the same as those passed by the conference 
for tho general committee. They could not go beyond thoee terms 
which were quito comprehensive and included all points of views expressed. 
Pundit Motital said that ho did not make a speech before, boacuee he 
thought epoeches already made aero business like. They had all the 
same objective of Swaraj, but tho unfortunate position was that he did 
i.ot find people ready to disease Swaraj bofore the petty quarrels were 
settled* Sward was unattainable and unthinkable until the Hindus and 
the Muslims came to a better understanding. Ho entirely agreed with 
Dr. Besaut that tho Government would throw some apple of dieeord 
or other. Government must do that It was the business of the Indian 
leaders to make the That of their position. He was prepared to oonfess 
that some pessimists had declared that unity would never be attainable. 
The other day he was travelling with a friend from the Punjab who 
asked whether the speakor seriously thought that Hindu-Muslim unity would 
he attained. The Pundit replied that was why he was working for it 
and ho was not a mad man. The Punjab friend replied that he 
took the Pundit to ha mad rt least in entertaining that hope (Laughter). 
Such people, added the Pundit, went oven to the length of agriig that 
they must reconcile homed* to British rub for afi times to soao 
Thi attahnaont of unity was therefore ttel for the movement of Swaraj. 
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After this the Committoa agreed to the appointment of a sub-oom- 
attoto of over forty moatbdx* with imtootioo to report on or before toe 
lbto February. It wee also deoided that toe general eommittee will 
meet in the first week of March to consider the report. 

Mr. JINN AH, in urging an early decision, gave expression to his surprise 
that toe Government would let the Assembly discuss the Reforms Enquiry 
Committees report in February. As much had been made of Hindu' 
Muslim differences in connection with the work of the Committee, he 
wanted to tell the Government, when the time for the discussion of the 
report came, that Hindu-Muslim differences had been made up and 
they stood united in their demands. 

Mahatma GANDHI replied that Mr. Jinnah's purpose would be served 
by the publication of the sub-oommittee a report. The sub-committee would 
soon sit to work from day to day till it finished its labours and prepared 
a report. It will consist of the following 

Mahatma Gandhi, Mr. Chintamani, Sir Sivaswamy Iyer, Mr. Jayakar, 
Lala Ldtfpat Rai, Babu Bhagav&n Das, Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar, Pundit 
Malaviya, Swami Shradhanand, Mr. B. C. Pal, Mr. T. C. Goswami, Mr. 
Jairamdas, Mr. A. Ramaswami Mudaliar, Mr. C. It. Reddy, Dr. S. K. 
Datta, Sardar Maiigal Singh tor Jodh Singh), Mr. Kelkar (or Mr. 
Abhyankar), Colonel Gidney, Mr. Ramachandra Rao, Mr. Hridayanath 
Kunsru, Mr. N. M. Joshi, Mr. Anantram, Dr. Annie Besant. Mr. Jamnadas 
Dwarakadas, Mr. Satyamuithi, Mrs. Naidu, Lala Harkishen Lai, Dr. 
Kitcblew, Mr. Abdur Rauf, Hakim Ajmal Khan, Mr. Mahomed Ali, 
Moulana Asad, Dr. Ansari, Mr. Abdul Aziz, Mr. Zafnr Ali, Mr. M. A. 
Jinnafa, Mr. Rasa Ali, Mr. Mohaiucd Yakub, Sir Muhamed Shaft, Mr. 
Barkat Ali, Syed Murtaza Sahib, Mr. Samiullah Khan, Mr. Ahmedali 
Khan, Mr. Shamsudin, Mr. Sarfaraz Huss.iiu Khan, Sir Abdul Quaym 
and Maulana Shaukat Ali. 

The sub-committee appointed sat later and .some members formed 
themselves into a smaller committee for drawing up a scheme of Swarqj. 
The whole of the sub-committee and this smaller committee held their 
deliberations from day to day. 


Report of the Swaraj Sub-Committee. 

The following is the report of the Swar»j Svb -committee iesued by Dr. Mm 
Aids Basant, tbe Quinn err, end submitted to the General Cemmittee ol the 
Alt-Partiee Conference. 

Tbe Committee appointed by the All-Part ice Conference lield in Bombay, met on 
Janaary SS«d and S4tb aud elected a tub-committee which divided ittelf into two 
groups one to deal with the Hin«iu-Mu»liiu union and th<» other to outline a 
acfieme of Swaraj which should c»tab;i»h India at a self-governing dominion five 
from interference with her internal affair*. 

Tbe groep dealing with the tciieme of Swatajya consisted of IV m 'tubers to 
whom three were add'd by co-option at its Hut ami ncoml meetings. I was 
eleetod as Chairman and at the third amiing Lain Latest Rai was elected to my 
stead daring my absence in Penates wbein 1 bad to faint a previous public engage- 
want which I could not break. The Committee ordered that the reports tbe 
mb nommUiaa should he bunded on or before February SB, and nonahi s iud by the 
foil mmmhln sa February ts. The last e ngage m e nt baa, 1 understand, tom altered 
ta, <te MM|k «f mt wjwt * btaritof mm. 

10 
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THE ALL-PARTIES CONFERENCE 

The list of the Swarajy* sub-committae Is 

Dr. Annie Besant, (Chairman), ham. C. T. Cbinumani, Sbaakat All, 

AH, Jawbarlal Nehru, Hridaynatb Kuniru, Jairamdaa, H. 8. Jayakar, 8. 
Srinivasa Iyengar, 8. 8atyamartf, K. Bamchaadra Bao, 8. K. Delta, Lala lagan 
Bai, Sir P. 8, bivaswami Iyer, Bhagavan Das, Manga! Singh. Jamnadas Dwarkadan 
Bipin Chandra Pa!, N. K, Josbi. 

Co-opted members Messrs. A. Bangaswami Iyengar, T. Bangachari, B. Sivarao, 

Of these ten were called away by their engagement before the foorth meeting 

leaving seven members of the Assembly and the Chairman and Messrs. Lajpat Biu, 
Bhankat All, Mahomed Ali, and B. Siva Bao, twelve in all, to carry on the work. 

The Sob-committee met on January 25tb, 26th, February let, 2nd, Bid, 6th, 9th 

and llth. After some general discussion it was decided to lay down oertain general 
principles and to take the draft Bill prepared by the National Convention as the 
basis. The following outline was decided on. 

Fundamental Bights. 

(1) Following the resolution passed by the Indian National Congrcm in Decem- 
ber 1914 at Madras it was decided that India should be placed on equality with 
the Self-Governing Dominions sharing with them privileges and responsibilities enjoyed 
by them as free nations. 

(2) There should be a strong Central Government in India and therefore resi- 
duary powers should be vested in it. 

(8) The following fundamental rights were passed by a majority 

(a) No person shall be deprived of its liberty nor shall his dwelling or pro- 
perty be entered, expropriated or confiscated save in accordance with law and by 
ordinary courts of law. (b) Freedom of conscience and free profession and practice 
of religion are, subject to public order or morality, guaranteed to every person, 
(e) Bight of free expression of opinion as well as right to assemble peaceably 
and without arms and to form associations or unions is guaranteed for purposes 
not opposed to public order or morality, (d) All persons residing within the 
Commonwealth are equal before law and shall be tried for similar olEenoos in 
courts of the same order and by judicial officers of same grade and no 
person shall be immune from penalty annexed to any breach of law nor shall 
such penalty be varied on acoount of nationality or caste or class or occupation, 
(e) There shall be no sex-disqualification with regard to fmnehisrs, membership of 
Governments, of Legislatures and Local Boards, and all offices, functions and powers 
shall be open equally to both sexes. 

(4) To shorten disoussion the following principles were accepted for all elected 
bodies (to be inserted in the Bill in their several places)— (a) All such bodies shall 
eleet their own President, (b) Each Legislature shall have power to increase or 
dimihish its membership subject to change being created as a change in the con- 
stitution. (c) Membership of the elective body— its term shall give franchise for 
the next higher body, (d) Members of one Legislative body shall be ineligible for 
another simultaneously, (e) The age of twenty one shall be the necessary qualification 
for all franchises ; (f) Disqualifications No person shall be capable of being chosen 
we of sitting as members who (1) is an unrebabilitated insolvent or (2) is a lunatic 
to found or (8) holds any office of profit under the Crown within the Common- 
wealth, provided that the following persons shall not be deemed to hold an office of 

r lt under the Crown for purposes of this clause ‘.—-(I) A Minister, (2) A person 
receipt of a pension* from the Crown, (8) Officer or member of His Majesty's 
Military, Naval or Air Forces retired or on half pay ; (g) Each Legislative body 
ehall make rules and order for itself ; (h) The Franchise shall be graded. 

■ Legislative Power. 

(8) Tbs Legislature.— The Legislative power of the Commonwealth shall be vested In 
the Xing represented by the Governor-General, Senate and Legislative Amembly, heivin- 
aftereaited "The Parliament". 

(•) In) The Senate shall he elected to proportion*! representation by : <i) Mem- 
bers and e*4f embers of thu Legislative Co mieUe and Parfament, fii) Members end 
e« Members el the Distriot and Think* itoasdi and MuateipaHfctee, (ill) re gi s tered 
graduates of not less than seven yean' teaadfng from a pane! of candidates ooneti- 
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-01 «« •*•*** of the members of tlm 

of thus times it many quilted 


jteU in 

<*) 8odi 
of State 


which one-third 


m 

ttw Mi memb e ri to bt elected ra that ini of 

*7 **• Legislative Council and 0M4hiid by the 
Mt who ha ve been members of the Senate or of the Council 
QovomneM of India hot 1919 at shall signify hr notioe In 
to the Prime Minister their desire (o be inelnded in the panel. 

(b) Age of the me m bers shall be at least thirty yean ; 

(c) Duration of the Senate shall be six years; 


(d) Half the number of the members shall go out every three years ; 

(e) The number was first fixed at three hundred bat at a subsequent meeting 


induced to tbs m a xim um of 160 and later still fined at 160. 

(7) The Legislative Assembly— (a) The number of members shall be three hundred; 
(b) age of members shall be at least twenty-five yean ; (o) duration of the Ameab- 
ly four years. 


8. The following shall constitute the electorate for Assembly iu each province : — (A) 
Members and ex-members of Legislative Councils and of Indian Legislature represent- 
ing the Province since the Government of India Act 1919; (B) Members and ex- 
members of the District and Taluka Boards and Municipalities ; (C) All with education 
up to the graduate level or diploma granted for training after High Schools or equivalent 
general or technical education ; (D) Members of reoognised Chambers of Commerce, 
Landholders* As so ci at ion s, Trade Union Councils, Industrial Associations or snob 
other bodies, or all individuals paying such tax or enjoying not less than snob 
monthly inoome or allowanoe as may be recognised by rules. 

(9) (A) The Parliament.— The Parliament shall have power to make laws for the peaoe, 
order and good Government of the Commonwealth in respect of all subjects not 
jgned exolusiveiy to Legislative Councils, provided that until such time as Parlia- 
ment shall, in pursuance of the recommendation of the Defence Commission hereinafter 
specified by ttu own act. signify iU readiness to assume control over Na/al, Military 
and Air Foross of the Commonwealth, it shall have no power to make any law with 
regard thereto without the previous approval of the Governor- General 


(B) TbeDefanoe Commission.— At the establishment of the Commonwealth and 
after a period of every five years thereafter the Governor-General in Council 
shall submit names of persons, the majority of whom shall be Indians, for the approval 
of His Majesty to set as a Commission. The persons whose names are so submitted, if 
upproved by His Majesty, shall be commissioned for the following purposes : (i) to fix 
the minimum of expenditure on Military, Naval and Air Forces of the Commonwealth 
so form charge on consolidated revenne fund of th* Commonwealth ; (ii) to report 
on the steps to be taken on the IndianiBHtion and training of the Defence forces 
of the Commonwealth so as to enable the people of India to undertake their own 
defence as soon as practicable. 


(C) Joint Session.— In esses of disagreement between the two House of Parliament, 
except on financial questions, a joint session shall decide the case under dispute after 
the eeeond passing of the Bill, provided that not less than a year shall have elapsed 
between its first and second passing in tlie Assembly. 


(D) Money Bills and laws appropriating revenue s\a!l not originate in tbe Senate 
nor he amended by it except with the consent of the Assembly. 

(10) (i) The Parliament shall have power of establishing or admitting new provinces 
and of making laws for their Government, (b) In all esses of altering limits of 
existing province the opinion of Legislative Council or Councils concerned shall be 
ascertained and considered. 

(11) The Executive— Tbe Governor General shall be appointed by tbe King as his re- 
presentative. Tbe Governor-General -in-Council shall mean the Governor-General acting 
with tbe adviee of the Cabinet. 


(It) The Cabinet — (aj There shall be a Cabinet to aid and advise tbe Governor - Gen e ra l 
iu the Government of the Commonwealth, (b) Tbe Prime Minister shall be appointed by rim 
Governer-Guneral. (e) The Cabinet shall consist of tbe Prime Minister and not lam than 
raven Minister* of the State for the Commonwealth appointed by tbe Governor-General on 
munition of the Prime Minister, (d) No Minister of State shall bold oAoe for a 
grin! lsngsr than three month unless he is o. becomes i member of one of the 
mourns of PraUauranA'(e) The Cabinet shaUbe collectively responsible fot ill mattera 
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«MM iagthe departments el tbe Cnwwwrt A ( 

HMN to retain the sappert of majority tbe Legislative Ammbly, 
(It) The Commander-ia-Chfcf of the Military, Naval and Air 
wealth shall he veeted hi the Govefaor*Oeaei*i at the King's 
to the proviso la article (0) (Bj. 

(14) The High Cornmnsrocer for India shall be appointed by 
in- Council for the performance of Agency duties t 



(la) Tbe India Council shall be abolished and the decretory of State for India shall 
he placed on tbe nunc footing as the Secretary of State for the Cojaniee in nla Men 
to the Seif -Governing Dominion* 


(10) Tbe Judicature— (A) There shad be a Supreme Court ot not ieao than three 
Justices with inch juiiadictiot! as 1’ariuunexit shah duerminc. (B) The Justices shall ha 
• appointed by the King and lemovabie by him on an adureel from the FaniMMat. 
shoeing tin grtuiul ui misbc tumour or incapacity, 

(17) All Session trials shall he by jury* 

(10) Finance and Trade.— 'i lie retinae* oi the Commonwealth shad be received Oy 
the Executive Government with the consent aud on beba.f of Faniaweni to Iona a 
consolidated n venue fund. 


(10) India shall bo rtspousibio for u:; .labilities of tbe present Govt, of India, 

(20) Trade withiu the Cominonwea.tu shah be freu 

(21) Indiu shall have a gold stanum with u gold currency and a gold mobur 
of tbe weight and tiuiues* ot English souicigu aud standard of currency. 

(22) India shad have the power of borrowing iu any one of tbe world's markets 

(23) The i ii-vmees— The Ltg:».ativc power ot the province shall be vested m the 
Governor as the King* representative anu a Lig;s.ativc Council. 


(24) The lowtr of deciding upon the estabiisluncut of a Second Chamber in a 
Province shad be lilt to the Pioviuce coucerued. 


(26) (a) Tbe powers of the Legislative Council sliaii be scheduled ; (b) Theeiae ot 
and the fiancbisc for the Ligis.ative Council shail be determined by means ot rttks. 
(c) The duiation of the Leg;t alive Council »han be for (our years. 

n Tbe Executive— Thu position aud functious of the Governor shah be analogous 
of the Governor-General, 

(27) The Constitution and powers oi the 1‘rovmcia. Cabinet shall be analogous to 
those of the All-India Cabinet ; but there shall not be tcss than 4 three Ministers mc.ading 
tbe Chief Minister iu a Province. 


(28) The Judicature The existing H:ga Court* *iiali be the Chief Judicial Tribunal 
la the Provinces. 

(28) Local Self -Guveiuiuvut.— The Government ot Indus shad direct Ftovineidi 
Govci turn tits, within the hist year oi then cowing into power, to reform the local 
Government* which should consist of District, Ts.uks and Yt.age i’aachayata suited 
to ti e conditions of their provinces baaed ou tuc to.. owing principles (1) Tbe unit to be 
the village with universal adult suffrage anil annuauy e.ected panchayata vested with 
powi is to ut.uat i^ei til.ugc affairs anu civil and crixuina* jurisdiction exercised by an ap- 
joixdni l* ncii »m;ng iu tuc v;. age. (2) The suffrage for Ta.uka and District P anch a yat a 
to be glutted on .misgiven iu a schcume aud tbe general division u tun ci wma ' 
•tatril to be loi.vwrd with such modincatious as .oca* conditions may rettaitc. 

[Noth :— un the above Itiucsuou divisiou of opinion was marked ami i 
was token.] * 

(hO) The fckrvicve— Beeruitmeut to Services shall br in the bands of oFnblfel 
CoamMon, lbs lowers and fnnetions of tbe Commission shall he denned by f ' 

(•I) Alteration of the Constitution.— The Tower to alter the < 
m Parliament subject to the consent of o Majority of Legislative & 

Majority of mmbm of the Legislative Comet*# voting on the 
general cfotioa provided thee for a change affectum only a etui 
of Ah e Legislative Council eonorrned nnd of lhrliOMent oh»U he i 

(Not* .-The abate was only partly dimmed 
proposed instead.] 
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Report of Ac Sub-Committee on HniAi-Motkm Unity 

Ths Sub-Committee of the Committee of the AU- Partita Conference 
appointed on the 23rd January to frame a scheme of Hindu* Muslim unity 
met at Delhi on the 1st March and adjourned stne die without coming to any 
conclusion. M. Gandhi presided and those present numbered about fourteen 
including Mahomed Ali, Shaukat Ali, Motilal Nehru, M. A. Jinruh, Sir Abdul 
Qayum. Dr. dyed Mahmud, N C. Kelkar and Swami Shradhanand. 

Prominent among the absentees was Lala Lai pat Rii. Hit criticisms of 
M« Gandhis views on the Hiiidu-Muslitn question as published in the 
"Leader** of Allahabad attracted considerable attention. In this article 
Lala Lqjpat Rai said there was no immediate burry for a fresh pact and 
deelined to accept the view that a Hindu majority in some provinces and 
a Muslim Majority in others was the only remedy. 

It will be remembered that the Committee was asked to frame a scheme 
for representation of all communities, races and sub'di visions of Legislative 
and other elected bodies under Swaraj and ro<3om mended the host method of 
securing a just and proper representation oi the communities in the services 
with due regard to efficiency. This Sub-Committee held a few sittings after 
it# appointment and dispersed to meet a^ain on this day and draw up a 
report But it could not arrive at any agreement ou the main question 
of the revision of the Lucknow Pact and the method of representation on 
Legislative and other bodies. . 

M. Gandhi in the oourse of his remarks stated that it was impossible in 
the prevailing conditions of suspicion to frame any scheme that would be called 
a united scheme. After a short discussion the Committee adjourned sine die. 

Subsequently, M. Gandhi and Pundit Motilal Nehru issued the following 
statement explaining the reasons which led to the adjournment of tha 
Sub-committee of the All Parties Conference over Hindu Muslim question 

Tha Gandhi-Nehru Statement 

M It was decided at the meeting of the sub-committee appointed by the committee of the 
Ail Parties Conference to adjourn the proceedings sine dk with the proviso that the meet* 
ing shall be called on a requisition from the majority of the members of the sub-committee. 
We were also required and authorised by the meeting to give a resume of the position as 
it stands to-day. The meeting was attended by very few members, 14 out of 53. They 
were Maulana Mobamed AU, Bfaulana Shaukat Ali, Swami Shradhanand. Pandit 
Jawaharlal, Dr. 8, &. Datta, Mr. Ahmed Ali, Baja Ahmad Ali Khan of Salempur, 
Nawab Sir Sahibsada Abdul Quiyum, Mr. Mobamed Yakub, Mr. N. M. Jot hi, Mr. N. 0. 
Ketkar besides ourselves. Mr. Jiuuah oame iu for a few minutes from another meeting 
(Independent Party's meeting) he was attending at that time. 

M Lala Lajpat Bai had asked for a postponement by reason of the inability of Messrs 
Jayakar, Srinivasa Iyengar and Jai Bam Das to attend. We were unable to postpone the 
meeting on our own responsibility. We therefore informed Lala Lajpu Bai that the qnsetion 
el postponement be placed before the meeting. This was consequently done but apart from 
the absence of Lala Lajpst and of the gentlemen named by him the attendance was other- 
wise also too meagre for ooming to any decision. In oar opinion there was moreover no 
material for coming to any definite conclusions nor is there likelihood of any being reached 
in the near fntote. We, therefore, see no hope of being able to convene a general meeting 
of the Conference within the described period except upon a requisition referred to by os, 

M The failure to reach a decision it likely to disappoint the public. We would, however, 
advise publicists end others not to despond. That the Subcommittee has not been able to 
reach at any decision it no reaeon for individuals or groups to relax their efforts towards the 
eolation. There still icmeini to mention the Swaraj Scheme framed on the Subcommittee 
under Dr. Bemnt. Tbs d i ssen ting nates arc being m ool vd by as from the member! of that 
Committee, In view however of the tgre attendance and tbs failure to reach a de rn t fo n 
m tbs 8tadn MneUm problem the eebems could not be considered by the meeting/* 



The Commonwealth of India Bill 

The *' National Convention *' of which Sir Toj Bahadur Sapru ia the 
Prarident end Dr. Mm. Besaut is tho General Secretary prepared a " Com- 
monwealth of India Bill* ' in December IH24. Tho following is the text of 
the Draft Bill which was presented to the AllTartios Confereilco meeting at 
Delhi on the 23rd January 1925. The Committee appointed by the Conference 
•elected a Sub-Committee which divided itself into two groups, one to deal 
with the Hindu- Moslem Union, and tho other to outline a scheme of Swarq) 
which should establish India as a Self-Governing Dominion. 

The Swaraj group of the Sub-Committee, as the latter was called* under 
the chairmanship of Mrs. Besaut, submitted its report at Delhi on the 23rd 
February, (p. 73.) But the group entrusted with tho task of drawing up a 
Pact for all communities , particularly tho Hindu and the Moslem, failed to 
arrive at an agreement, (p. 77). The oonsi deration of tho Swarai scheme waa 
therefore dropped, for it w:is felt that without a basis of communal unity it 
would be infructuous to adopt a scheme of Swaraj as a basis for agitatioii. 

The efforts of the Swaraj Sub-Committee having failed, Mrs. Besaut felt 
herself free to take action on tho schemes initiated by her. She incorporated 
in her Bill certain features suggested in tho report of tho Swaraj group of 
the Sub-Committee of tho All-Parties Conference, and tho Bill reached its 
final form during the three clays' sitting of the * Convention * at Cawupur on 
the 11th 12tb And 1 3th April. 

After making an extensive tour and propaganda work throughout India, 
Mrs. Beeant proceeded to Kugland on the 3rd duly to press on the British 
Parliament her scheme of Swaraj contained in her Bill which had already 
•earned the support of a considerable number of Members of Parliament. 

Text of the Draft Bill. 

The preamble to the bill states that 4 * t: ic Cumiuouwrali h *’ id, a! uintn the .Common- 
wealth of India (excluding the Indian Slat**); “ Pi evince* " shall n>»*an such of the 
parts of the Common wealth us are grautrd piovmcial autonomy und**r a Govnuor, a 
Provincial Cabinet, a Legislative Council an* High Court; “Tin- Parliament" shall 
mean (he Parliament of the Common wrath of India; “the Goveruor*U»*m:ral in CoonciP^ 
•hall mean the Governor -Gvneral acting with th*- advice of the Cabin -t ; “The Governor 
in Council *' shall mean the Governor acting w*h th»* advice of the Piovmcial Cabinet. 

Tbs **fandamenul rights" of the subject air thus drliue.t : — 

fa) The liberty of tin* jr-isou is iuvio.ab!e, and no person shall be deprived of his 
liberty save m aoc >rdance with law and by onliuaiy Courts of Law, puividvd, however, 
that nothing ia this Section contained shall bo invoke I to prohibit, control, or interfere 
With any act of the civil or military foicrs of the Cuiumonwiaiih of India duiiug the 
existence of a state of war or rebellion, (b) The dwelling on the pioprity of evi-iy |wrsoit 
it inviolable, and shad not be rate ml or expropriated or confiscated exc.pt in accordance 
With law. (C) Freedom of cotmcionee and the fire profession and practice of religion 
as% subject to pabtie order or morality, guuisutitil to eveiy persou. (d) The right 
ft free «pressk>n of Opinion as wed a» the right to assemble pnaccaby and 
Wtthott arma* ami to form associations or anions is gturattbvd for pur|<o»rs sot 
Opposed to pablte or»ler or morality, lawn tt-gulating the manner in which the right 
ef bmiBf association* ami the right of free assembly may be exercised, shall coutain no 
poliUoal, eetigfcwa, or class disti&Cliou. (e) All persons ia the Commonwealth of India 
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have tbe right* free elementary* e Inoation, and mb right shall be enforceable aa soon m 
dM annn gs manm ■hall have been ma le by the oomp eten t uttobj (f) AU penens 
have an equal right to the a«e of made, place* of resort de dica t e d to the public, Cteas* 
of Joetloe and the lik*, provided rbey do not disturb public order or disobqj any netil* 
taoed by a lawful authority, (g) AU persons of whatever Nationality, reefclisg within 
the Common wealth are equal before the Law and shall be triad for similar efleot In 
Courts of the same order and by Judicial Officer of the same grade and no person shall 
escape the penalty annexed to any breach of the Law, on aeoouatof the nationality, 
or bis caste, or his class, or hi* occupation, <b> Them shall be no sss-disqnalilloatlwa 
with regard to the franchises, membership* of the Governments, of the Legislatures and 
of Looal Bodies, sod ail offices, functions .and powers shall be open equally to both sexes. 

The Constitution of the Commonwealth shall bo as follows 
The Constitution. 

The Legislative power of the Commonwealth shall be vested in a Parliament which 
shall oonsibt of the Kimz, a Senate an 1 a Legislative Assembly, and which is hereinafter 
called “the Parliament,'* or “the Parliament of the Commonwealth.** A Governor- 
General appointed by tbe King shall be His Majesty** representative in the Common- 
wealth, and shall have and may exercise in the Commonwealth during tne King** pleasure, 
but subject to this Constitution, such (towers and furtc'ions of the King as His IKa)s*ty 
may be pleased to assign to him. 

Tbe Senate shall be composed of citizens who have done honour to the Nation by 
reason of useful poblic service Tbe number of members of tbe 8euate shall be ono 
hundred who shall be aligned to tbe several Province* according to rules. 

Tbe Legislative Assembly shall be composed of three buulred members elected aooord- 
lng to rules hereunder. 

A citizen to be eligible for membership of the Legislative Assembly shall have com- 
pleted twenty-five year* of age and possess any of the following qualifications 

(a) Education up to the graduate stage or diploma granted for training after High 
School or equivalent general or technical education (b) service as a member of a Legis- 
lative Conncil at least for one complete term, (c) Membership of reoogoised Chamber* 
of Commerce, Landholders’ Associations, Trade Union Councils, Industrial Amociatioos 
or such other bodies as may be recognised by rules. 

Every Legislative Assembly shall continue for five years from the first meeting of the 
Assembly, and no longer, but may be sooner 'Unsolved by the Governor-GeneraL 

Tne Legislative Assembly may proceed to the despatch of business, notwithstanding the 
failure of any constituency to provide for its representation in the Legislative Amenably. 


Qualification* of Members. 


Subject to the condition that they shall have completed twenty-five years of age, the 
following among the citisens shall constitute the electorate for the Legislative Assembly 
In each Province 

(a) All members of Legislative Councils and ex-members thereof, (b) All with 
education: up to tbe graduate level or equivalent general or teebnioai eduoation. (e) All 
who have an income or allowance of Be. 50 per month and above, (d) AU owners or 
oecupiers of land with Rs. 50 per annum or more as land tax. (e) Those owning or 
occupying a house or a part of it with an annual rental value of Be, 76. 

Legislative Powers 


(a) Proposed laws appropriating revenue or moneys, or imposing taxation, shall not 
originate In the 8cnate. Bnt a proposed law shaU not bs taken to appropriate revsnte 
or moneys or to impose taxation, by reason only of its containing provisions lor the 
Imposition or appropriation of fees for licenses or fees for services under the pr op osed law. 

(b) The Senate may not amend any proposed laws imposing taxation or law* 
appropriating revenue or moneys for the annual servioes of tbe 'Government. 

(o) Tbe 8enate may not amend any proposed law so as to increase any proposed 
oharge or harden on tbe people. 

fd) Tbe Senate may at any stage return to tbe Legislative Assembly, any 
km which tbs Senate may not amend, requesting, by rn ema g e, the omission or at 
am of aqy Hems or pruyisions therein. And tbe Legislative may, If it thinks fit, 

•ny of moot omissions or amendments, with er without modifications. 

„ (•) Except ao provided in tbit Section, tbs Senate shall have equal power with 

LegtsUtivsAsmmblyU respect of all proposed laws. 

* — “ " na* rejects or fells * pus 

ably will not spas mi 


If the Legislative Assembly passes any Bill and tbs 
** Mesas it with amendments to wbieh the Legislative 
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*> COBUftOKW&ALTH OF INDIA BILL 

tho logtoMtlvo Amomlly la the am oootion again mm the BUI wither vKtaUaj 
wmm&mrn w&m §mm ha am* or ogfiad to by the Beam end the Hmott a|aa 
or am to pm H or pom ft with wet d aati to which the Legislative «IU aot agree 
Uo B o m »Oaoil mil daring that seee ion convene a joist sitting of the Moben of 
t he Senate aad of the Legislative Amenably. The aeabtn preeeat at aay oaoh joint 
fitting may deliberate aad nail wo together apon the BUI as last propomd by tho Lrgio- 
mm Assembly aad opoo emtndmrate, if aaj v which have been oade therein by oao 
Bern of Parliament aad aot Agreed to by the other ; aad any ouch ■■radfito which 
ore affirmed by a Majority of tho total number of members of the Beaate aad the Legi* 
lacfvo Assembly promt at eaeh sittings ebail be* takea to hove beea carried, aad if tho 
Bill with a mc nd awnta, if aay, k affirmed by a majority of the members of the Boasts aad 
tho lofielatifo A— em bly present at each sitting, it oball ho takea to have beea daiy 
passed by both Boaem of Parliament • provided that, if the .Senate shall reject or fail 
to pate aay Bill dealiag with the appropriation of reveaao or moneys for tho public 
oofvior, each joint sitting may he convened daring the same amaioa in which tho Beaate 
so rejects or fails to pass any such Bill. 

Executive Government 

The Ksecotive power of the Commonwealth is vested la the Stag aad Is exercisable 
hj the Governor-General as the Bing's representative aad extends to the exeoatioa aad 
maintenance of this Commonwealth. 

The Cabinet 

fa) There shall he a Council to nid and advice the Governor •General la the Govern- 
ment of the Commonwealth to he eiyltd the Cabinet, (b) The Prime Minister shall ha 
appointed by the Governor-Gererai. (c) The Cabinet shall he responsible to tho 
Parliament aad shall consist of not lew than seven Ministers of State for the Common- 
wealth appointed by the Governor-General on the nomination of the Prime Minister. 
id) Tho Cabinet shall he collectively responsible for all matters concerning the depart- 
ments of the Commonwealth administrated by Minirters of State. 

The legislative power of inch of the Province shall be vetted in the Bing and tho 
Lrgtelativo Council. 

The Legislative Council shall be composed of numbers chosen in accordance with rales 
mode under the Constitution and the nombrr of member* shall also be according to such rake. 

Qualifications of Members. 

A oitiarn to ho eligible for mcwbmMp of the Legislative Cooncil shall have completed 
twtmty-five years of age and pomres any one of the following qualifications. 

fa) Education up to the High School level, or iqqivshm gtntial or technical 
twining, (h) Service at a member on a District Board or Municipal Cooncil for at least 
ON complete trim, fe) Membership of rt cognised Chambers of Commerce, Land- 
Aotdoio* Assodatooao, ladootrial Amooiations or Trade Union Cooneils or snob other 
bodies no may bo lueogmbad by rmlea. 

Qaallfioaltam of Eloators 

Snhjiffi so tie wofHlw that they shall have oompleted twenty one yoaro of aget 
Iho fallowing among tho citiame shall oonoUtnte the electorate for the Legttatlve Council 


fa) All i mb ooo of Dietriot Boards or Municipal Coancile or LegWatwoo or os- 
mtffihsst thereof, (b) All with High Pohool or tquivalem general or technical edaoadoa ; 
f»l All who have a monthly tncome or allowance of Bs. Band above; (d) All owners 
•or omnptoioof Mmd wBb Ba BO or move as land tan: Jc) Thom owning or ooonpy- 
fcgntamera pmt of It of tbo aanuaJitntal vales of Bo. BO or mom gf) Memborr of 
IMi Ml O— 11a Mombonlo of Traders' AomotnUono dr mob other bedim m may 


Bxooatlvo Po w w. 


r of iho Pr ovtnm i s vests* 
wtewvof the Mw!' 1 A 


la fro Blag and M rnowfij^^ly tbo 




TEXT OF THE DRAFT BOX hi 

the sights of ImiI SstMtovemanA 
9 include n tig hh a nri ng hamlets aad grouped ereUmli 
«f tha iHMMpftttgr. <b) The Tsioq (Ratal) metaftt of 
linJotzntioa i&d joint work, (c) The Diatnet (Rural) 
iptafi d IWnqs f or The Municipality (Urban) or The Copilot City 


(a) Aft the establishment of the Ccnnoowcilth mod after o period of every five years 
thesesner the Governor-General in Coonoil tholt eobmit the naans of not non than s ev en 
■and not teas than five poisons the majority of whom shall be Indians for the approval of 
His Majesty leant as a Gommierion for the purposes of the section. 

(b) The par son s whose n aa n s an so submitted if approved by His Hqj«*ty shall he 
a Com mixtion lor the pnrpose of fining a nisiasn ex pend itore on the military, aavtfl and 
air femes of tbs Commonwealth to forma charge on the consolidated Revenue Fusdd 
the Cofltmonwealth and the Comm is s km shall report on the development of She military, 
naval and air forces In the Conmon wealth and make r eco mme ndations. 

The hUoviag age s om e of the Mstin feature 
wealth of India KU 

General Principle* 

I India will be placed on an eqoal footing with the Self-Governing 
sharing their sespontibliitieo and their privileges. 

% The right of Self-Government will be exercised from the Village (Gnat * 
upwards In each soooemive autonomous area of wilier extent, namely: The Hal 
Tehsil or Sub-District), the Diatriot (or Zills) the Province (or Bashtm) aad 1 
Hindustan) excluding the Indian States. 

A The three great spheres of activity, Legislative. Executive and Judicial, still as far 
as possible, be independent of each other, while correlated in their working. 

Declaration of Rights. 

4. The following Fundamental Rights will be guaranteed to every person : 

(e) inviolability of the liberty of the person and of his dwelling and prepmty. 
G) Freedom of oonseienoe and the free practice of religion, subject to poblk» order or 
morality, (g) Free expression of opinion and the right of assembly p ea cea bly aad 



without arms, and of forming Associations or Union*, subject to public order or molality, 
(d) Fros E l em entar y Education as soon as practicable. (#) Tbs nee of roads, pteoss 
dedicated to tbs public, Courts of Justice aad the like. (J) Equality before the Law, 
irrespective of considerations of Nationality, aad (g) Equality of sexes. 

Legislative. 

S. There will bo two Chambers in the Commonwealth Parliament, namely the 
Legislative Assembly and the Senate. The Legislative Assembly will oonsiet of BOO 
Members and the Ufn rrtf of 140. 

A The S en at e will have eqnal powers with the Legislative A ss embly except in 
regard to money Bills, wfaioh will originate only in the latter. The life of the Legislative 
Assembly will be for 6 years aad that of the Senate for 6 years, but tbs Assembly can be 
dissolved sooner by the Viceroy while, the Senate will hhve a continuous existence, with 
half the number of Rambert retiring every three years by a process of rotation. 

7. In the Provinces, the number of Members will vary from 100 to S00 according to 
the tise and Importance of the Province. The life of a Legislative Council will ordinarily 
be for 4 years, unless it Is dissolved sooner by tbs Governor. There will be at present 
only one Chamber in the Provincial Legislature* but provision has been mods in the Bill 
for the a d d it i on of a Se c ond Chamber in a Province, If It so deckles. In the District 
Baaity, lalokn Sabha and the Village Pancbsyet, which ate termed the Sob-Provincial 
Units cf Government tbs number of members will vary neeoidtag to iooal condition* 
The oedmary life-term of the District Samttiwillbs for three year* that of the Taluka 
ftsbha for two year* and that of the Village Psncbayst Corn year. 



8* COMMONWEALTH OF INDIA BILL 

Settfe when KUrtw will be mImM to a pas*) boa wbtah tti ihewb aim 
Mikt its choice. A (HflkioodM bn also bm obormri Meets Mom bero ni lietton^ 
tbe qnalffieattOM for (bs lamer being kept at a somewhat blgbar total than for the latter. 

#. Tbe powers of the various Legislative bodies bate been embodied in a Babedato la 
tbe Constitution ; and residntr y powers hate been teste d in tbe Comeeeei wealth 
Parliament. 

Defence and Foreign Afiain, 

10. ttveervntion has been male u regariis Defenoe and Foreign Affairs. There will 
be a Defenoe Comnissiou with a majority of Indians thereon, every tite years, appointed 
by tbe Viceroy in consultation with the Cabinet. The Commission will recommend a 
minimum of non-votable expenditure for tbe Defence Forces and also report on tbe pro- 
gress of the Imlianiaation of those Forces. In tbe event of disagreement, tbe Viceroy will 
have power to seen re the minimum which, in bis opinion, is n e ce ssary for tbe Defence 
Forces. Bat no revenue of India may be spent on any branch* of the Forces in which 
Indians are ineligible lor ho.ding Commissioned rank. As soon at the Commission reooan* 
mend* favourably, the Commonwealth Parliament may pass an Act to undertake the fall 
responsibility of Defence. 

■ Executive. 

11. There will be a Cabinet in the Government of India oonaiating of the Priam 
Minister and not lew* than 7 Ministers of state, who will be collectively responsible for 
the administration of the Commonwealth. The Prime Ml ulster will be appointed by the 
Viceroy and the other Ministers on the advice ot tbe Prime Minister. The Viceroy will be 
temporarily iucharg** of the Defence Foices of the Commonwealth. In all matters except 
as regards Defence, the Viceroy will act only upon the advice of tbe Cabinet. The salaries 
of the Viceroy aud of the Membeis of the Cabinet will be fixed by the Parliament of tbe 
Commonwealth ; but in the case of the former, no alteration wi.i come into force daring 
Lis continuance in olfic-. The Cabinet will resign as soon as it has lost the support of a 
majority in the Legislative Assembly, unless the latter be dissolved. 

1*2. lu the Provinces, the ssme principles will apply as in the Government of the 
Conuuoiiw ai th, except that the miunnum number of Ministers wid be three. 

Id. Th- | rowers and functions of the Secretary of State and the Secretary of State in 
Conned over tbe revenues ami the ad m initiation of India will be transferred to the 
t Vtn toon wraith Executive. 

Judicial. 

14. There will be Supreme Court of India, consisting of a Chief Justice ami not less 
than two other Juilges, with original as well as appellate jurisdiction to deal with inch 
matters as majr be determined by statute. It wilt have power to deal with all mattera 
arising out of the interpretation of tbe Constitution or of laws made by the Commoawtalth 
Parliament, It will also be the final appellate authority in India, unless It oeitiflfs that 
the i|U«'»t ton is one which should b" determined by the Privy Council. 

16. The existing Hign Courts will have the same powers and authority as before the 
irrUtdiphmeut of Urn Commonwealth. 

Finance. 

Id. Tin* revenues of th** Commonwealth will form a consolidated revenue fund and 
wifi lie vested in the Viceroy. No revenue tnay be raised by tbe Executive without the 
as net ion of Parliament. 

17. No money may be drawn from the treasury of tbe Commonwealth except with 
tho consent of Parliament. 

It The allocation of revenues between the Commonwealth and Provinces will be 
deefcM by a Finance Commission every live years. There will be ahaetnie freedom of 
trade, commerce and interouaree between tbe Provinces. 

# Mew Provinces. 

IP. Parliament will have the power to alter the limits of the mritttag Pvwvfosm or 
ettahltoh new Provinces and make laws for their administration. But in temp mm, tho 
o cne ent of the Pmvfaom, hr tbe area conc er n ed , will be ne a m mry before any alteration 
hmdt 

Minorities. 

Ml Communal Reptsmnfotfon as new existing will be abolished and alt e l ec ti on! 
will be held on the baeie of purely territorial electorates. As a temporary macaco the 
n um ber of cmfo now weened for Meealmans ami European® will be gaarantcad for the 
v«gL at the end of which period tbe vyueetien of its continuance, modification or abolition 
will be examined by a FfoMhise Cummierioa. 



ALL-INDIA LEADERS' MANIFESTO «) 

BMA »Sfaeti«g the religtao or the rdigioat rflee or mum* e t a nwMllj or mm- 
laaitfc* will he referred to a Bpeetol CoraUttet of the Lee Mataro fe whtoh 
tbejr an tatrodooxl ; ami if the ComitUr, oo ohteh theta win ha a atjiife of the 
■■■ hu e at the eoasaalty or oom.ailie. eoaeened, report odeattely, eaehlHUo ebl 
Japes for the period of «me j«»r. 

Public Ser vice*. 

tfio There will be a Public Services Commission to escrcioe full control over the 
Public Services of Indio os regards recruitment, liiscrVIiuc, promotion and pensions. 
Often now in the service of the Government of India or ol ibe Proviociol OomnoKBll 
will be guaranteed their existing rights, but ot tl..* vstubastnuctii of the Commonwealth, 
they will pom into the service of the tuuiiuuimisiib or (be Ptovmcea, os the cossinuy be. 

SSa Porlioment will bate the power to alter me Constitution in tbc manner pres* 
eribed in the Bill. 


The All-India Leaders 9 Manifesto 

A brief memorandum on the necessity of pooling the Commonwealth of 
India Bill, signed by over forty Indian political leaders of various partita, 
was issued on tbs 29th .funs 1925 

•* Founding ourselves on (1) the resolution proposed by Mr. (now Sir) Suiendmaaih 
Boanerjee and carried unanimously m the National l on g less of 1914, that India shoahl 
be placed on an equality with the Sell Governing Dominions and on (S) the resolution 
of the Congrts in ISIS, claiming th« right to H\Ul«tn initiation, said by Mr. Lloy t 
Oeorce to be applicable to tropical covin lies, we demand, from tlie Parliament of 
Britain, the passing of a statute embody mg tin- Ksoutiom*. Uvseutment isjastiyfelt 
in Indin against Briiain, because «»1 the n-tusii of Britain to ap|> y m India the principles 
for which India and Britain fought shou dt-r to shoulder in the war. There Is serious 
danger tbai the connection between ludia ami Britain, so useful in its possibilities to 
both the countries ami to tin* a or Id, will be broken if India ami Britain do not agree to 
replace the bond of force and submission by one of honourab.c equality and friendships 

14 A Sinister Proposal.*' 

“ Though nearly seven years have pawed since f he ending of the war, no step lias 
been taken by Britain to fulfil the above leboiutions, but ou tl»c couuary, steps an* being 
taken to perpetuate tire ad mini st i at ion of i lie affairs of Inula by a foreign boreSlhcraey, 
and assurances are being authoritatively given to th«? British undergraduates to induce 
then to enter the Service*. Pro|K»sais for tutther burdens are being nunle, while the 
powers vested in the Oovci nor-Generai and the Go ver nuts in India to i the preservation 
of India's external defence sud her iuteinal tianquiirity are being used to strengthen 
the “Steel Frame u in defiance of the votes of her representatives and to make tranquillity 
impossible by withholding freedom, which is iter right. The Prime Minister bus made 
a sinister proposal that the tcim 44 Empire " shall be changed into the ** Commonwealth 
of British Nations," thus iclcgating India definitely to the deteshd position of a 
dependency. 

“For India freedom is a matter of life and death. Tne appalling poverty of tbs 
ms st c e, the neglect of their education showu by the disgracefully low figures of tbt 
percentage of school attendance, the short life period, the little tenacity of li f e no ti oed 
with onrprioo by Lord Cursmi— these and many otlier things, such as the death-rate being 
lately twice as Bsuch as the birth-rate, show that as a nation she is on the down gr ad e 
trader British rule. 

44 We repeat the charge of Mr. Gopal Krishna Qokhaie, tlutt while eft oi r at in the 
organisation of her machinery ami in matters which serve tier own interest, Britis h mi d 
is fatttcient in vital matteis which touch the National interests. Under the ptOMt 
regime, with the Government of India subotdinate to the Secretary of State, Ind ia ra n 
neither revive her old prosperity at home, nor defend her nationals abroad. Aaea otmso d 
proportion of her revenue is spent on the Army, bees use the Army is kepi for Imp eri al, 
not for borne defence In this she was better-off in the days of tbc Com p an y than now# 
She is daily shamed in the face of the world by the increasing humiliation heaped in her 
not Iona Is in the other pans of the Empire. The Government of India Mhriptamtt 
defend thorn- 
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«Hi Bvttfch «ww t mm only tm m mm kif. fbM ftua^mcuiiv 

111 sftmrr" « - “ ^ and that fa Bar Asbiitey dads m 

la mm Ho uanriels, bwme At to dented eelf-expaasrioa — » mm, If AJanontfama 
ill Bnllti ebdamte la her refusal to agree to bar rtf nil Itr Dominie* Until m 
wfatoh ail political parties aw ag r eed, tit fl fm of tit country will Ittf 
AerawAgly diflenh and art kmg tmposribtc. Ws do not say Aw as a threat, for we 
sesk an bonoerabis acwwtM. tael at Britain related to her America* Cohrie and 


a Bepubbc, 

We also desire pntoe and amity and therefore 
at cm approaching fate 

•The Indian leaden wen teemed ef makAg 
Bill, when they attend only a warning tad wen disregarded 


it it too late, wo ttate the 



to the Bow iatt 


BtU bceamc an Act tad rnnamriri a dead letter, bat it etaeed resentment, driven under- 
gnaad by the wanton of Aanrittar and the Martial law atrocities in the Punjab, to 
grow, though silently. We also give a warning, for n nation oould not for ever eubmit 
to foreign domination. 

u Let the British coate to eJaim superiority and b eata n equal friend* and the anion 
botnw) the two ooantriea will ho eooan. Mo intenaediate stops aw required— so far ae 
we an eenoeraed they woald la rejected— before the establishment of Dominion Status 
in India by the passing of a mea anr a made by the Indian, ns baa been done in Ae earn 
of the Dominions and Ireland {the net giving freedom to Canada wee admittedly drafted 
on the eve of the Canadian revolution, white in the other oases Bills ware drafted by the 
Colonies). It was not demanded that any colony shoe Id be ready to take fall respond- 
biiity of teif-defeaoe before Dominion Status was granted. Even now they depend on 
the British navy for Ae defence of their ooasta. India has already a magnificent army 
of infantry and eavalry and ber helplessness A artillery and air foroe is dee to Britain, 
not to hmtlf, and sh« demands time before she oan be wholly self-dependent A defence. 
England's default A this respect is no reason for the farther injustice of denying ber 
freedom. We therefore demand from the British Parliament Ae passage of the Common- 
wealth of India Bill prepared by tbe members and ex-members of Indian Legislature of 
all political parties and by the elected Counoil of tbe Nat Ansi Home Bole League end 
two oo-opted officers of tbe Women's Indian Amooktion. Tbe country is organklng 
itself in its support and the work will be carried to suooess, for when a great nation 
demands its freedom it cannot long be denied." 


Tbe Signatories 

The signatories are 

Madras.— The Bight Hon*ble V. S. Brinivam 8astri (Liberal), Mr. T. Bangaofaariar 
(Independent), Mr. C. Qopala Meson, Secretary, Southern India Chamber of Ooameves 
(Swarajist), Mr. Banganatha Modal iar (Home Euler), Dr. C. Nateaa Modal iar (Jostlee 
Party), Mr. Qovindaraghava Iyer (Liberal), Dr. Annie Besant( Home Euler), Mrs. DoroAy 
JAarajndaaa (Women's Indian Association), Mr. fiangaawami Iyer (Home Ruler), Mr. D. K 
Teiang (Hoke Euler), tbs Hon. Mr. S. M. Padshah (Member, Council of State), Mr. C. B. 
Biddy, Mr. Swam! Vent atacha Him Cbetty, Do wan Bahadur M. Ra m ac han dra Bao 
(Independent) and Messrs. M. C. Baja, X.L.C., and Qurruawami, representing Ae 
submerged classes (signed snbjeot to tbe safeguarding of Ae Ate rests of the depreseed 
classes), Mr. B. Shiva Bao (Home Euler) and Mr. C. V. 8. Narasimba Raja. 

Bengal— Mr, 1. B. Bern (Liberal), Mr- Hirendranath Datta (Home Euler), Mr. BepA 
Chandra Pal (Independent), Mr. Satyananda Bose (Liberals Mr. J. Obaudburj (Liberal). 

Bombay.— Mr. M. B. Jayakar (Swarajist), Mrs Sarujini Baida, President, Bombay 
Provincial Congress Committee, Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas(Home Baler), Moakna Shaakat 
Ail, Mr. Katansi D. Momrji (Borne Baler), Mr. Kanji Dwarkadas (Home Baler). 

United Provinoes.-^Mr. Iswar Sana (Independent), Mr. P. K. Teiang (Home Baler). 

The Central Provinces,— Mr. 0. 8. Khaparde. Council of State, Mr. M. S. Aney 
(Swarajist), Ban Bahadur M. K. Kolkar (Liberal), Mr. B. 0. Kbaparde (Swarajist), 
Hr. Bama Bao, M. Deehmakk (Swarajist). 



The All-India Swaraj Party 

Tbe Calcutta Pact*. 


The adoption of the Calcutta Pact in the Bolgaum Confrea* gave riaa to a 
good deal of eri^cino in certain quarter*. There wee one feature in the Pact, 
snoh aa the permiaaion granted to the Swarajja Party to carry on Oounoit- 
work in the name of the whole Congreaa which waa taken objection to by the 
opp onents of the Phot. Ike cry waa on all tidee that Gandhi baa Mr- 
rendered. Gandhi himaeii admitted it, but taking all the eirenmataheea into 
ffii i Aniiii. . before and after, there waa no other way out. Aa acid the 
A. B. Patrika of Calcutta in it* issue of the 1st January IMS 


« Shortly offer coming out of prison, Mahatmaji reiterated hi* faith In hi* own pro- 
gramme and even declared hi* intention to try conclusion* with the Bwaiajiite in the 
ConareH* at Belgium. The Swaraji*r B were alto equally ready. And a great fight at 
Belgium was expect#*!. In the meanwhile, the country was distracted and dtstreased by 
Hindu-Moslem riot* and a general outburst ox unfriendly feedng between the two com- 
munities. itefore that the fight between the two political factions, the No-Changers and 
the Swarajists which had begun on the question of Cncncil entry had oome to a bead and 
had practically destroyed all useful political activities in the country. The Swarnjya 
Party however went on gaining in strength. When therefore Mahatmaji came to have 
a final review of ih«* situation, he found the whole atmosphere vitiated by disooid, diaaen- 
sion an t distrust. After giving the matter hi* earnest consideration he came te the con- 
clusion that what the country needed most was restoration of spirit, good feeling and 
co-operation between all classes and communities. He thought that by tading the No- 
Changers in a fight with the Swarajists at Belgium and, if defeated, by going oat of 
the Congreas, he would make matters infinitely worse and present India to the rest of the 
world as a house hopelessly divid'd against itself. Had the dwarajists been an Insignifi- 
cant minority, he couhl suppress them by force of number*. But he had to recognise too 
hard fact which he did openly in his presidential address, that “ the rtwaraj Party 
represents, if not a majority, at hast a strong and growing minority n the Congress He 
knew also that so long as the situation in regard to Hindu-Moslem relation lasted the 
programme of no party could succeed so far as the object of attainment of Swaraj was 

concerijPd.^a^. coa|<| nof hap|lf *. ;t< it wou’d have been on reasonable ter him to expect, 
that the Bwaraj Patty would stop its activities till the question of Hindu* Moslem unity 
was solved. In fact, the solution of this question was no !e« a ooneern of the Bwara) 
Party than that of the Congress. . . 

“ |t was under these circumstances that. Mahatmaji deckled to have an ^ understanding 
with the Swaraj Party. The r«o)t was the Celewta Piet. Mahatya Oandht he* btaadt 
•a»l that it waa not a perhat iloeome.it bet. that it waa the only solotion possible te bla* 
Site Ue Zemrtaae-. Uh Ujpat Bai Hesoribe. .to 1 fiaet « a«C»He eMoooe. 
sisteneka." Bo it may be. But no alternative proposal that I* practicable, has been 

suggested by any body so far as we are aware. 

^•Muob has been said and written about the Pact, for and against it. But wa tear 
the maiii purpose of the Pact has been lost sight of by many of Its critics. That purpose 
was to avoid waking the Congress the arena of a bitter strife that woald «p read ter amt 
wide through the country to the delight o' our enemies. That purpose has been itrfN 
by the PactT If the Pact has done only thla and nothing else, it stands justified. 


The Nagpur Swaraj Party Meeting. 

Dated at their soooesa in the Confrere the Swantfiste turned their activities 
to th* Central Provinces and Bangs! where the Coanoila offered the no* 
n 
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Uvombk laid to giro effect to tbe policy of 'oooeutoDt end eortiweBi 
obatroetioo”, in new of their absolute majority there. It might be remembered 
that Dyarchy had been in * state of anapense in tbe Central Prorinoee abee 
March 1914 whan tbe whole budget was thrown out. (Hi tbe 10th January 
1919 H. E. Sir Frank Sly, the Governor, in a Durbar at Nagpur gate an 
ultimatum, a “ last opportunity ” as he said, to work Dyarchy. The Legisla- 
tive Council will be summoned in March next when the Budget will be 
presented, and in the Budget provision will be made for the Ministers* 
Salaries. No Ministers will be appointed before that and so tbe Couneil 
wQl be preeluded from rejecting the salaries, on the ground that they bad 
DoaonOdenoa in tbe Ministers. 

This announcement gave rise to much speculation among tbe Swantfiat 
members as regards the policy to bo followed in the Council. Some of them 
were seriously inclined to reconsider tbe. whole position of the Party. One or 
two of them publicly said that they were thinking if they should peas the 
Budget and accept otfioe. Pandit Motilal had to pull up tbe doubters and 
rambid them of the “ Cxarist discipline ” of tbe Party to which they belonged. 
A meeting of the Executive Committee of the All-India Swarajya Party met at 
Nagpur on tbe 11th and 12th January, and in full concurrence with the 
SWgrajitt members of the Central Provinces Legislative Council adopted 
unanimously tbe following resolutions 

M (t) That the action of the Bwsiaj Party in the (!, I*. Council, in throwing oat the 
bulpt in the aeMion of 1924, watt both ooiuaiturionai and justified by the circumstances 
then existing in the oountiy, arising from the stubbornly hostile attitude of tbe Govern- 
ment of India and tbe British Cabinet, in refusing to make adequate response lo tbe 
popalsr demand for Self-ttovcrumrut ami 

w Tb»t in so far ss that attitude continues unchanged it would be the obvious duty of 
the BwUraj Party in th local Counci I, eveu this year, to oppose Government by all legi- 
timate means in it* power. 

* a (t) That, on a careful oouiddviation of the speech made by His Excellency the 
Governor of the C. P. to the Durhsries of the Nagpur Division on the 10th January, 1926, 
this Committee records its emphatic opinion (a) that Him Excellency the Governor has 
Indulged in a gross perversion of the attitude and activity of ‘the Swaraj Party in the 
local Council, (b) That lint unwillingness of the Swaraj f atty to accept office in the 
Provincial Government arose, not from any desire to avoid constructive responsibility, 
which the bolding of offioe involves, but from a reasoned bedel that the system of Govern- 
ment in which the Party was called upon to take an ineffectual part was insdequsie, 
dfsingtnuouaand doomed to failure as it has now been dearly established to be. 

M (o) That in regard to the hope expreesed in tbe following passage of His Excellency's 
speech, that is to say— 

* We have exeroieed great patience before taking any letrograde step in tbe hope 
that members of the Legislative Couneil would abandon tl»« ir policy of okwtruction. We 
desire to give them a farther opportunity of working the constitution in tbe manner m 
which H was primarily intended that it abould be woiked. A minting of tbe Legislative 
Cornell will be aammoned in Hareh next when the Budget will be present nb That tbe 
Bodget will be prepared on the assumption that the tiattsf erred departments will be 
earned on by MinisUdS and will include provision for new and br neftefent schemes of 
developments in the transferred end nation- building departments. The Legislative Couneil 
wUithue hi given an opportunity of insuring that transferred departments sre sdminis- 
teiud un popular and representative lines. I earnestly hope tlist the Legislative Coandl 
Will embrace this lilt opponent! y of working the eoastitution 

" This Oeamtttee deoiaree that. If it is a genuine desire of the Government to curvy on 
the udmHiWtrsttuu on popular and responsible lines by bringing about saitable changes in 
thl esusMtutioa, the ftwamj Pasty will not be averse to shouldering responsibility, provided 
gMh mspmibility is real and gamine. 

‘ wfijQ That, with n view fo make the position of tbe Hwaraj Party perfectly deflahe 
and amb ^ Cmmkm ap p oi n t s a tuVeemaMtuc, convicting of the gentlemm named 
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be***, »» •» iM th® whole qosstkx Mil report to this ComIUm by the life of Fib- 
rmej* » «nf«i favewigatiee of the special efronmstanoas ef tho 0. P. and fee 
grMiml eitostioa Im tho oeontry, (a) the oorniittont apon which the Hoes of potto so hr 

idtowad by Bwarajtot* in the C. a ^ “ may 4 * the Y — inim hi titered mmits 

tentiy with the fnertl principle* of the Party, (b) « he extern end porttomtorsof safe 
a l tor e fi oa^ (c) the manner in which tncb alteration* should be given effect to. 

•The bum of the membere nr- Messrs. If. S. Aaey,Js. V. Abltyaafcar (Secretary), 
C. H Dee, Pandit Wotilal Nehra, B. Raghavendra Rno, d. 6. Tomb-, Ghaaafeam firnh 
Go pta. Doctor ttoon|ee. Dr. Share. Hr. Abhynnknr will net a* Secretary of the Committee 
nod ftve me mbe r e ehnll form the quorum". 

Subsequently on March 8th, an emergent meeting o! the Executive 
Committee o! the AU-Iudia Swaraj Party was held at Patna to eonsider the 
situation facing the C P, Swaraj Councillors. Though the proceedings were 
not open to the Press and the members of the Executive were retioent ns to 
the decisions they arrived at, it appeared that they did not advise the C. P. 
Swarajists to take office, and in the Bengal Council they reeoived to 
adhere to the same policy of obstruction as regards the budget as they did 
last year. 

[For the activities of the Swarajists in the Bengal and C. P. Councils the 
reader is referred to the section on Council proceedings, pages X 2ft and 884*1 


Mr. C. R. Das'a Manifesto. 

Tho " Uopinath Saba resolution " passed at the Sorqjguuje Conference 
in 18*24 filled the minds of tho English people with deep tuspioiotie as to the 
motives of Mr. C. It. Das who associated himself with the resolution, and the 
objective of tho party of which he has tho leader. Since than "an epprehen* 
sion gained considerable ground in the minds of Europeans in Indie end 
Groat Britain that tho Swaraj Party bus encouraged and is enoonraging 
political assassi nations and intimidations'*. This apprehension ran to SQeh an 
extent that a public denial became imperative, and on the 28th March 19 2ft 
Mr. i)aa ixsuod a manifesto disclaiming for himself and his party all connection 
or sympathy with political assassination or intimidation as a means of attain* 
ing Swaraj. The following is the text of the manifesto 

“ Daring my recent conversation* with European friend* I have been strongly impressed 
with a feeling flint somehow or wh*t nu appiehenston has gained considerable groaad ta the 
mind* of Knropmiu in India and Great Britain, that tin* Swaraj Party ha* encouraged and 
I* encouraging political a**a**i nation and intimidation. It ie indeed surprising to me that 
there eboa.d be each a comp ete miaeoneeption of th* aim* ami actions of the Swaraj 
Party. It I* all tins mote surprising that thi* should be *o in spite of th# laoeeeaat 
preaching and tmchttig against any kind of violence of Ur. Gandhi for the tost els years, 
la which myself aad the other .coders of the Swaraj Parry whole-heartedly joined. It la 
•bo unintelligible te me that in spite of my *|veehi*a and the speeches of tbs ether 
toadete of the Swaraj Party and oar definite and nneqoivoeai condemnation of violates 
both to pablie aad private that thle apprehension should eontinne to work la she arfada 
of Barepeanc either to India or in Bagtoml, Bat it Is no see that ting oar eyes te She 
exietcMH el this apprehenfem, however wrong this appifeontion may be, and f deairo 
•mpHHjr to dimipate it. 1 have inmie it dear and l do it oaoe agsto that ft am opposed 
ea principle te political a ssas s ination and vioJemse ia any shape or form. It la a bso lile| y 
abhorrent to me ami to my party. I ooaoider it an obstod* to oar political p to gr te a * 
It to a too appoani to oar religions teachings. As a q«**tkm of practical polities I lest 
•ytato that H violence to to uk* mot la the poll’tea! life of oor oooatty ft will Wthoswl 
•f * r dream of ftwaml for all time to come. I am, therefore, eager that ttdo evil shsaM 
** g«aw nay farther ami that this method shoa'dcussu altogether no a p el ftf m l vmapea 
la my country. 

M t have also made k char ami I again eeabe It dmr that I am cqeaXly eefsaM ta 
aid rqaatty abhor any form of rrprsHsn hy the G ove r n m e nt . ifemtoeu mm mm 
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ft will paly mmummtjgjtmUbUtL 
f $ will shrsys d ef e a t Mae 
ftlateaded todmuey. funNffaM is 
larift ea mm si eqaaJhy aad h mmUi pastnoKstap hi i 
straggle fot ft mmj bm 

"To the jm| mm of Bengal Isqr«*gM jr< 

Lat them be m etam upon the moutoheoa of oar 
?f«a onward aid diaia all i 

“To the Esropsoiwlm^ ^ 

Do act wp port the Uoterameat ia its repression aad that help m*«i 

noses orlly, to lasta! tba awthod of vtolenoo oa a permanent method la oar pottaai » 



The Ei 


View* 


This manifesto was acclaimed by a section of the Anglo-Indian Prow 
ss a now “gesture* A startling sCatomoot was mads by Mr. H. W. Onrr, 
President of the European Association in Boo gal, to a representative of the 
Pimm oo the 90th Maroh. According to him, Mr. C .R. Dae’s repudiation 
of terrorism has eiosred up many difficulties. Although H was a belated 
one, it was just the one thing wanted to put the Swarajist party right with the 
Government and the European community. What Mr. Carr said is a follows:— 
•* 1 have mad Ur. 0. A Dee’s maaifeeto with considerable interest aad I weleome Hi 
So Karopraoi, whether they agree with his polittai or not, eea do other than 
be advice, belated though it be, whieh he gives to his foiloweie m his politioal 
Progress, even when all are agreed on its desirability, is bound to iced to 
of opinion and providing all parties fight cleanly strife is anUkeiy to esase 
harm in any direction. Ur. Des's gesture ia, as 1 have said, weloome, hat he will wider* 
stand that what be oonUdexs the unjust sopieion of Europeans is not to he Jaid aside on 
hie mani fe st o, if he will realise that the so-called “unjust suspicion " is really a lack 
of osnfldenoo in the treatment to be expected for minorities from the Swaraj Party, a 
distrust whloh has been built up during the past few yean. 

“Tbs Incessant preachings aad teachings against viotaaoe by Mr. Qandhl aad the 
lmders of the Swaraj Party, to which he refers as proof of their dislike of all vkdsnos has 
not produced a fruitage which would give Europeans or anyone elm any oon fi d en oe 
in the methods the Swarajists have adopted for advooating constitutional ag i tation. As 
lor the alleged repression of the Government being responsible for e sm stn e rt o n end vto» 
lease, say fair-minded student of events in the pest few years will know that Mr. Das 
Is mlepleoing cause aad effort. Periods of * quietoeaoe have generally followed any ze- 
prmsftve m e asar m the Government have been compelled to take, aad them 
have bad a widespread moral efiert of an u nq uestionably beneficial nature. 

“ U would have been encouraging had the present manifesto, with its elear 
Mon of vidfsam for which wo have been waiting a long time, preceded i nfee d of followed 
‘ ~ " . . - - ^ 1 this special kgis- 


plashm af the Bengal 
oomight have been as 


Ordinance on the statute book, for in that ei 



1 do not wish to engender any “ aajam s u spicions, n 
i of some of the Swaraj leaders in the past and oar Moelkotta that only 

r Pandit Motilal Mohru la the Assembly wished to treat ss a “ samp of { 

•smd eighteen mouthy earlie r by agreesuat between E ar ups 
compel Europeans to examine ‘‘geatares" with caution. If Mr. Dee's 
what It m ye, aad his edvios is followed by Ins poUtioal tollowenL aad also I \ 
bytes owa Preas, a year or two should do maeh to build up oo nft dmos ta the 
Party* tnlmtioas tow^ds politioal minorities, aad tm this score I welcome lt“. 

The following statement was also issued by the European Amoriatm 
on the 9id April 

Ktbat a reservation may he ooaMdmed to He la Ma OL M. Bore 
•for politiaalerimesof vtatoaoe Is only eqaal le Ms abhor- 
i Reshape of mprtpimslve fegWatioa, the OemmU of 


ssMltv their laevitable aatidote ia i 
thelateneaUsoolatkm views hlsm 
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potitittlptobfems. They do not desire to emphasise the ram for it or apportion the 
w— Ct M welcome tin* manifesto a* uu authoritative announcement that the party of Mr. 
Dm deimte any bot eleau methods in the tight for their objective, 

“That the speed of progress to the goal set forth in the Government of ludia Act will 
mom differences of opiuiou is certain, hut with thegbal itse.f aocep? u.i by Mu? Uritisu 
l^rliament and by the British and Indian peoples, political progr & rtouM be possible 
without the inflaming of racial fee: iugs. In iuvitmg European* » -co-oivmau* in t listing 
leprestive legislation, Mr, Das asks for a degree of confidence .v r!i .•<» yet possible in 
the light of past experience. 

*' The Council is confident, however, that if th»* p<> icy «t forth in Mi. U.is**s muiifvMo 
Is to govern future political activities, an iinp’Ovci atmo»phetv of good wii: among all 
communities will facilitate the successful removal of those obstacles wuich at present 
hamper India's progress". 

The Das.Birkenhead Controversy. 

In the Lords debate on the Bengal Ordinance on the 31st March Lord 
Birkenhead# while referring to Mr. Dsa’s manifesto, invited him ** to take a 
farther step ” and “to go forward and co-operate with Government in 
repressing the violence he deprecates.'* (see p. 317). The Indian Press 
pertinently asked, where is violence and where are the violent societies t 
In a leading article entitled the “ Answering Gesture,** the Forward of 
Calcutta, in its issue of 3rd April wrote : — 

41 We appreciate Lnru Birkruh-ad'a references lo Sj. Das an ! his invitation to !mn H to 
take a further «fcp" Hut if taking a hmh t « »*p m -un? for the lattvi co-upeiatiou witn 
the OoverniQt* tit in repressing vioicice, while the Giivrrmnent continue iirmpuiudble to 
the people as it is ro-duy, wo are afraid, the u**blc Lord's invitation to hitn will not find a 
response If on the other band, he asks for Sj. Das's co-operation with the Government 
with a view to era* I i cate those evils which lie a' the root of violence, we venture to assure 
him that he will not find a more hearty co-workor than the leader of the Swarajya Party. 
Lord Birkenhead has been phased to state that Hj. Das M hat publicly dis-associated 
himself from political assassination an>l violence. " May we take the liberty of pointing 
out that the manifesto which thr former had in view does not speak of a disamooiati«n or 
thinga which at one t time were or might have been associated— it it a repudiation by the 
Swarsjya Party leader of au association which was sought to be imputed to him, we say, 
unjustly and without reasonable grounds. That the Secretary of State should have taken 
the earliest opportunity to uive an u answering gesture ' to his manifesto, will be appre- 
ciated by all whoare working for peace and good will on honourable terms. At toe present 
m om ent wo detect in his speech only a shadow, but it is possible there is a reality uot very 
far which casta it." 


Mr. Dan’s Reply lo Lord Birkenhead’s Invitation. 


On the 3rd April Mr. C. R. Das issued the following statement regard* 
ing Lend Birkenhead’s remarks in the House of Lords on his manifesto of the 
29th March. 


“Owing to my absence from Calcutta I was not able to. read Lord Birkenhead** remarks 
ia Ukt House of Lords on my recent manifesto till a day later, and I hasten to express 
my points si s gr eement and d img ro cmen t with his lorosbfp. 1 may premise, however, by 
saying that the beesetary of State's statement of hie position in relation to the policy of 
repression ia general which is being pursued at present in Bengal, and tbs enactment of 
the Oadinanoe in particular, is frank and ooarteoue. 


“I am glad to find that his lordship is prepared to lay aside undue euspieion and *aich 
nfta That in itself is a deekuntioa of no mean significance. Lord Bfokenbcad has 
invited me to gofer ward and to eo eperate with the Government ia repreming tbs violence 
which I depMSBte. k entirely agree with him that never will freedom be reached by 
if I may my eo, I derated a semUerablo portion of my speech at the Osya 
‘ wnetrating that freedom has never come through sets of vtofenom endues 
I am not only wfUJng bat anxious to devote the few yean of life that 
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ytt IWBftlB to M to UMiylBf Ott Ml OBtive propigttill IflfMt mi evil which ton etaavlig 
itMOMe to tlM emabitoomeut ®f Swaraj, Rat I waatd be wanting ia my duty, aa a cea- 
setontloa* oitixan, If I did not point oat clear! y aad aasqaivocaliy that all my data ia 
thto aireution aia boand to be ineffective unless a favourable a tmoup he ru la created by the 
Oowraaiu. 

•• LoiU Birkenhead begins by saying that the repression which the Bengal Act soater 
plain) is the repression of crime, and be concludes that nobody who Is not a criminal Is 
etitiued to express a grievance against that legislation. When I speak of reprrseioa I mean 
ir intbesenw! in wbioh that term is nsed by eonetitatioaal lawyers— the exercise by 
l*r*on* in aatborlty of wide arbitrary or discretionary powers of oonatiaint. Bagltoh 
writers of constitutional law have expressed the view that whenever there it discretion 
th-re is room for arbitrariness* and discretionary aethority on the part of tbe Government 
most mean insecurity for legal freedom on tbe part of its subjects. - 

0 I venture to think that in spite of what Hie Lordship says this insecurity cannot he 
remove I by merely examining recorded statements and doeuauntary evidence ia the 
absence of accused persons and witnesses. My grievauce against the Bengal legislation is 
tbat it has empowered the persons in authority to usurp the functions ot toe court of law 
ami to exercise wide arbitrary and discretionary power* ot constraint. Bnt apart from the 
question of this wholesome principle I invite the Government to ask itself tlie qaestion : 

0 Whence arises the xr-al for lawlessness in Bengal F” Why is it that the Government 
makes no efforts in f n * way of removing those deep-rooted causes of political anal economic 
disoontent, without which mere repression can never succeed in curing the .disease affect- 
ing the body politic in this couutry, *ud of which the activities sought to be supprcmed by 
repressions are but symptoms 1 

** In this connection, I may refer to the view propounded by the Governm-yit itself on 
page 242 of the official publication called “ India iu l'J2S-24, v * and which Is in the fol.ow- 
ing words 0 Non-co-operation, as an attitude of miul and as a vehicle of awakened 
national sentiment, still survives We shall fail to understand tbe political life of India 
to day unless we realise that from the iKgiuuiug Mr. Gauohi's campaign has not been 
•o much a cause of Indian unrest as a symptom of those dwp discontents from which the 
unrest resulted." What is true of non-co-operation is also true ot the revolutionary move- 
ment in this country. 

•« l - have no deair* to put my case higher than that. I may quote another authority in 
support of my view, which cinuot he lightly »*t aside by Lord Birkenhead, the ex* Lord 
Chancellor, as it emanates from another very eminent Lord Chancellor of Rngiau I. la hie 
famous dud classical essay, liea led. •' Of Sol it ions and Troubles,'* this is what Baomi says, 
and he speaks therein for all ages and all countries “ The surest way to prevent sedi- 
tions is to take away the matter of them ; for if there be fuel prepared it is hard to tell 
whenoe the spark shall com** that shall set it on tire. The matter of sedition ie of two 
kinds : much poverty and much discontentment." 

••This to my mind is conclusive of the situation Indore us. I, therefore, venture ia 
return to tthrite Lord Birkeiiltoad to cause a searching enquiry to be made into the causes 
which have brought about the revolutionary movement in India amt then to set about 
applying the proper remedy, so tuAt there may bit a radical and permanent cure of 
roe disease. It is no use treating merely the outward symptoms. I appeal to the 
Government to treat the disease itself and to appiy the proper remedy. 

0 The Government should recognise tiutt, however mistaken the revolutionaries may be, 
however wrong and futile their methods, ami however criminal ami reprehensible their 
acts, the guiding principle of th«*ir lives is sacritice for the attainment of political aad 
eoon *mic freedom for their country. The moment th»y Ice) that at any rate the fbnada- 
tiott of our freedom is Mgd by the flov-ntmcnt I venture to assert that the revolutionary 
movement will be a thing of the pash I suggest in ad humility that there should be a 
distinct and authoritative declaration by the Government at the earliest opportunity. 

••Ry answer to lilt lordship's iuvitariou is* therefore, this : If 1 were satisfied that the 
Bengal Act would finally eradicate the evil which is eating into our national syutem, 

1 would uahesiuftegty support the Government. I am not so satisfied. It to not bec a u n 
I would not prevtat political erian cv-n if l couhl do sit, but because I entertain n 
deep-muted uoavtotmn that wit hen* Go v-rnment ta-eting us more than half way an the 
liwtoanagmted by me ail my efforts in this direction will fail to ochteve their object. Aad 
though I Uriah that a favourable atmosphere has b*-n created for farther tl tosal oq I am 
unable to eo-opsiat« with the Government in It* preamt policy of repression, using the 
term ia the teaee la which t have already used A" 



MR. DAPS FARIDPORE SPEECH 



Whitehall on Mi. EWs 

Oa tbs 6TH APRIL io qsestioae of Mr. 

‘ II there mi uj hope of early mpTinrina to 
aMS asking what aetkxt Government propoaed to take ia maid to the meat i 
Hr. C. &. Doe. Sari Winterton said : “ My noble friead(Loid Birkenhead! ha iiMiiv 
m*mmd uZHk * dlmoomtkm of himself end Me purtyt!^,i^^^ 
he bae ao far aeon only press repone of Mr. Due's utterances. Mae be booee. Mr Dee 
MW makes oonatraetive propoeali which obtain the support of the Governmental Beimel 
end the Government of India, Use Majesty's Government so far as they are T ' U ftmtrii will 
give saeh proposals their sympathetic consideration. 

Colonel Josiah Wedgwood asked if favourable eonaidemtion weald he given to 
the suggestion that Mr. Das and Mr. Gandhi should come to London in order to consult 
with the India Office at the same time at the Viceroy was being oonsnlted. 

Sari Winterton replud that the prrsent situation was one in which there was obvionsly 
nope of a better understanding, and no good purpose would be served by giving any 
hasty and ill-considered reply to the question. 

Colonel Wedgwood : — Doc* the noble Lord realise that the changed atmosphere con be 
best utilised by a joint meeting such as now suggested t 

Commander J. M. Kenworthy Arising out of the last answer may we take it that 
this change of policy will be met on our part by the greatest possible political liberty 
being restored in India f 

Bari Winterton I think my answer deals wiLh that. 


On the 9TH APRIL in the House or Commons Mr. Lansbnry asked if the Government 
would invite hr. Das and Mr. Gandhi together with other representatives of Imliau opinum 
to oomc to this country for the purpose of dhcuiaion ami conference an to tlie trot method 
to-be adopted for becuriug full co-operation between ad classes in India foa th».- ic-establinh- 
meet of social and industrial peace in that couutry. 

Lord Winterton replied as follows : “ His Majesty's Government will receive with 
sympathy any oonorete proposals pnt before them by Indian political parties with tho 
support of the Government of India and the local Governments concerned. Hut it ia not 
their intention to g-vc such invitations a* the Hon'ble Member suggests for the reasons : 
Firstly, the direct conduct of policy and administration in India has been entrusted by t he 
Parliament to the Government of India and the local Governments. It is therefore wit h 
these authorities that any discussions or negotiations of the kind must take place and no 
useful purpose would be served by the intervention of participation at this stage of His 
Majesty's Government in matters whioh must ultimately come before them for decision and 
for the decision of whioh they are responsible to the Parliament, broadly, though the 
Vioeroy is about to visit this country for the purpose among others of <1 iso awing with His 
Majesty's Government the political situation in India, it wonul be placing both him and 
the Government of India in an entirely false position, if bis presence here were made the 
oooaslon for negotiations with Indian political parties." 


Mr, Das’s Faridpore Speech. 

To clear the air and to give an idea on what terms the Swaraj Party 
was witting to abstain from their attitude of oontinuoue and constant opposi- 
tion and to ooroperate with the Government, keeping in view the avowed 
policy of their Firty, namely, the attainment of complete Self-government, 
Mr. C. R. Das, as President of the Faridpore Conference made the memorable 
speech (see p. 387) in which he and bis party were willing to cooperate 
honourably in spite of the Dyarchy. We commend to our readers the 
following informing leading article of the Hudu on the Faridpur Conference 
in its issue of the Snd May 1930 

* Wen Mr. Das a less patriotic, •elf-sacrificing and sincere leader, be might well be 
attacked by u distress*!* fit of m e ga loma n ia over the manner la which the IhetUght is 
so intensely concentrated open the toast gf his “ gestures” la this present tease l am ent . 
Me holds the centre of the stage in Indian politics to-day largely becaste he Is ssgsided as 
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wheimed with advlae aad adssoaltion from all aides. The Aagio-Iadfeii posse Ins appmled 
to liin tmrfolly to Bind with kgag-like dslioacy th* path that Iw will tread it Vtridpon 
Md has bm profuse of compliment and promisee of cooperation. Thie effort at the gtft- 
brlagiag Oneka bat inopirad 7b Bmgdm to adjare Mr. Datin the taerad mm of na 
iMOOianont la politic to rtMeaber that Codlin’e the friend and not abort. All tbmb 
appeals worn of want band upon the foot that Mr. Dat was eoatOMplatiag anew departure, 
that bo wat ab»ut to undergo another political metumorpboeis from para non-oo operator 
lata a ooaditinal oo-operator. That of ooarte is not a metamorphosis that any leader eaa 
exhibit too blataatly or abraptly wlthoat involving the revolt of bis followers. Nor, 
aaaoldertag the position of the Swarajists in the Congress, can the ooantry at bugs be 
indlSersat to each transformation soenea It is true that Mahatma Qandhi regards the 
Matter differently. He envisages the position in the Congress of the Swarajists much as 
that of the Transferred Half under Diarchy. He gives the Swarajists carts Mseefee as to 
tbelr potley la the Conneils. Bat the orientation of that policy mast remain a matter of 
fnteimt and if necessary criticism to the ooantry at large. How far then has Mr. Das 
faMUIsd Mm hopes aad fears of his friends of to-day as of his expectant potential friends of 
ta-morvowf His Presidential Address at the Far id pore Conference most bo regarded as a 
awstsrplrni of self-restraint. That could never he a defect at any time aad at this present 
moment it Is a positive vlrtae. Whatever may be thooght of the posribilftty of achieving 
•raiaj through diplomatic negotiations— a point on which the Mahatma appears, from 
whet be says elsewhere, to be gently sceptical— it would be criminal wantonly to throw 
away aa opportunity saeh as has been offered now. Mr. Das therefore wisely begins with 
a ittfsniil of the ideal of Dominion status as agninst independence. He displays o onM de i a - 
ble ingenuity and a certain amount of metaphysics in his arguments bat these need not 
bo loo Olemty or osasorioasly scrutinised. The main portion of hie addram is de v o t ed to 
the soMhHsbmnnt Of the thesis that anarchism is the inevitable rsealt of mis g ovor a ment 
aad bo aooompHshes bis task with workmanlike dispassionateness battoo ooaolaeively to 
leave room for doubt. Having thne made plain that the real solvent lor anarchism Is not 
ispimtinn bat reform, h«* t in the same vein of studied moderation and ooartssy tem p ered 
wfth fnaaess, proof ed s to answer the appeal for oo-operation. He m a kes n plain that 
Cooperation is hampered not because of Swarajist eontomacy bat be oa ase the B t rom Act 
confers oaly a hideous simulaorum of power on the Ministers aad Couaeils. He therefore 
abbs as the conditions of co-operation that, some real power ebon Id be given to these, that 
there should be a genuine change of heart on the |«rt of oor rulers and that Bwaraj should 
bo made to devolve automatically upon India after a Axed period of years. Given these 
conditions bo lo pre p are d to take advantage of the Reforms Act to work for tbs b e tt e rm e nt 
ef the man It can hardly he said that these terms are extravagant. And certainly 
tbera Is some ne c essi ty, considering ♦.heir moderation, to make It olear that their re jec t ion 
would leave him no alternative than to prepare for ones civil disobedience. Nationalist 
opinions will naturally differ as to Mr. Das's terms aad we shall eoalsat ourselves with 
wondering if la his desire ter conciliation Mr. Das does not err on the tide of generosity. 
Ht Is apparently prepared to contemplate the oontiouanee of Diarchy aad weald he o eal e nt 
g ft was tinkered up into a certain me as u re of workability. That re pre s en t s the sabetanos 
Of b» s ffsr, for wo cannot imagine the demand for a change of heart would present any 
Insaasistiti diflkaHy, so ter at last as assurances go. Oar old frfeml, tbs time-iimtt, 
appsara amtin on the stage hat will be accepted by pablte epinio n with ralaotaaoe. 
laired Naught to bo made plain that Mr. Daa has gone to the limit of e s a sra n sn, 
tbat Wo terms art mutually complementary and not to be disci mad or agreed apoa 
isbiblbs. Mr. Daa has now spoken mod with ch arac teri stic murage bm takaa a 
Mutiny- risk in bis moderation, U now remains ter the otbar side to aoospt or reject 
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Thk tf m h yrt>d a sensation. Every om was eagerly expecting what 
mm Lord Birkenhead or the Bureaucracy would make to this offer of 
Dtyi passed on bat no indication wm 
m to their attitude. Everybody wee led to believe that i 
will now be forthcoming to meet Mr. Dea, half-way* and all 
eonttovemy wee hushed for the time. In the meantime Mr. Data health waa 
Making gradually and it oonld not be aaid that thia want of reeponee on the 
pact of the Bureaucracy to bia laat appeal had had no effect on hie declining 
h e alth . Hk apiritual culture whiob embraced bia love for all human being* 
capeeialty hk own countrymen who were dying in their tbouaenda in want 
and nicety, could not sustain him long in hia onerous and continual fight 
witbr the Bureaucracy. 4t last the atrain became too much, and while 
everyone wae in the hope thet he waa gaining in strength and health in the 
salubrious climate of Darjeeling, news earns as a shock that he bed left hk 
1 ooil on the 16th June at 5 p.m. 


The heart-rending newa waa received throughout the eountry with in- 
expressible feelings of Borrow and dismay. It was a great tragedy thet 
an invaluable career of devoted servioe to the Motherland should be abruptly 
terminated by the cruel band of Death. We reserve to deal with exhaus- 
tively in the next isaue the subsequent events which marked in what 
esteem and respect he was held by hie countrymen. 


Liberal Approval of Swarajists 1 Policy. 


The genuine Liberal feeling wan very accurately reflected by the Rt Hon. 
Mr. V. 8. Srinivasa Sastri in a communication to the " Servant of India ” 
wherein he stated thet the Liberals were not merely content to mouth pious 
platitudes about the imperfection! of Dyarchy, that they realised, as well as 
any other party in the land, that Dyarchy must be ended toon, and that 
though tbef preferred trying conciliatory methods with the Government, they 
were not opposed to the use of obstruction, if the oeoasioti justified or 
rendered it deeirsbte. The following is the text of the statement which 
appeared in the “Servant of India' 1 in its isaue of the I6tb April : — 


of prestige, precedence or party loyalty ought not to deter one at Ibis 
(less speaking one's mind freely on the issun. involved in readjustment of Che 
riatfcms of potitiosl workers which will enable them to act together for winning 
If Liberals and Swarajists beoome reunited, it will be the signal for a general 
It is, therefore, worth while examining the present position of Swarajists 
nos. la tbe Central Provinces, where apparently they have seored e 
triumph, oar information obtained from the wall -informed /fjwudf new*. 
Se the reality being jnst the opposite. It is not aversion from a M dstaak * 

abomination of diarchy or otter soorn of ofioe which revolted in tbs rejee- 

tflas of tbs provision made in the budget for the salaries of ministers. Tbs leaders sf 
ed on tbs contrary to have been anxious to take oflke, bet to have 
\ m make the nreemsiy adjustments as amongst themselves It is sxpsotsd 
mm that this adjustment will be effected before tin Government presents a 
I to the Legislative Council, and thia part of the coontry will pass under a 
ghat stronger and more popular than was possible when only Liberals wars 
ottos* We eaanot be aqseiiy positive about Bengal where Mr, C. B. Iks 
ave killed diarohy for ever. Bat in computing the chanora one cannot ter- 
Ihsiel Ruq, with whose amisianee Ur. Das bad the proposals for mieMtnP 
naeet. kby no means a Swarajist or even opposed to tbe present don! Mi 
thn new Governor renews tbe at t empt with a more earetal oalcalatian at tbe 
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peiseaal <1— inti oflMtfmd, the probability Is livnly in his hmi, Mr. M 
■HI— ■■■*■ too give lbs hops that fas Is aatisfied with Ms aaceem te tbs iewnetlui Mao 
and would libs sons oompromwe with Government which Might gits bin seeps far tbs 
osostrsotlTs work tbsl be bsd now and then adumbrated. la tbs Central OovnMb 
lbs original aim of all-roaod obstroettoo bss been definitely abandoned. Only verbal 
dexterity to able to find a formal* distinguishing Swarajist action from Independent so 
Liberal action. Mr. Jiaoab, In bis lneid manner, enumerates tbs various votes and divisions 
which clearly betoken this matoai approximation of the parties He adds that the 
Independents are by no swans opposed to obstmotion on principle but would ap prov e 
of It on certain occeo km s and In certain circumstances. He la wrong, however, In 
eappoelng that the Liberal party as a whole bolds a different view of obUrtoctaou as 
parliamentary strategy. Speaking for myself I have no hesitation la subscribing So 
Ido proposition. We may not agree aa to the precise ooesskm *oe circumstance, bat 
neither of as would be prepared to oast obstruction aside as a weapon In the ooaotltntlonai 
straggle. Speaking bread ly, a review of Swarajist practice may justify the observation 
that the men of that party are more often and mure easily provoked to the use of obs- 
trnotlon than others. But it would bo* wrong to use the term * obstructfouaiist " 
to describe the party as a whole. To wreck the Assembly and to bring the Montagu 
constitution to a standstill cannot be said any more to be the aim, Immediate or remote, 
of the followers of Pandit MotUal N. hru. They object, howeve r, to drop it from their 
professed creed and refuse to bring their theory into accord with their practice. As soon 
at they did this, they would dud that the main carrier between them and other Motions 
in the Assembly bad disappeared. It is this step that one would invite them to take 
In older to facilitate the coming together once mure of the progressives in the country. 

* It is not merely to gratify the political student's desire for precision that this aufpaa 
tlon is seriously made. An important oousequenoe would flow from the formal recognition 
that constitution wrecking was no part of the future programme. If the Central Legisla- 
ture is to be kept functioning, it must be kept functioning for the max ’ mum benefit of 
the people This implies necessarily that the majority party should take a direct hand 
in tke conduct of its work, to the extent that present constitution renders it possible. 
It is as unreasonable as impraotioable to expect the Urge group in the Assembly to 
maintain in offloe and support loyally the members of smaller groups. However strange 
It may sound now, there is no real baiting place between unqualified obstruction and 
the aooeptanos of offloe. My contention is that Swarajists have no Unger any justification 
lor declining the responsibility of office. What applies to the Central Legislature applim 
to the provincial legislatures as well. Certain conditions have been put forward In Bengal 
before Mr. Das would undertake to form a ministry and Mr. Facial Haq informs ns that, 
In his judgment, they ere alike feasible and reasonable. It is natural that elsewhere 
too the Oovemmente should be required to meet the majority party half way in the 
interests of smooth and efficient administration. A frank and fail d iscu ss io n of this 
nod allied subjects would seem to be the next big step .to take to terminate a situation tbnt 
is neither n deadlock nor a stalemate hot causes an intolerable degree of dearly avoidable 
friction and misunderstanding. 

“ An objection baa been token to this straight-forward ooune which merits eeriono 
consideration. Is it not inconsistent and even half-stultifying, asks the conscientious 
Swarajist, to denoonoe diarchy and at the same time become responsible for its working! 
It would seem so, considered from an abstract view-point. Lib is full of such incongml* 
tbs and the work-a-day politician is more subject to them than a person in any o th e r 
walk of lib. The marriage law among Hindus is notoriously unjust and even iabamaath 
certain aspects. Still, we cannot postpone marrying till we have rendered it peeftoi 
The conditions of psblio service in the lower ranks are not only harsh hut positively 
injurious to mlf-wspsW. Nevertheless we do not advise our nephews and seas to forswear 
Government employment. If criticism of the railway adminis tr atio n and of the opamstoaa 
of the Imperial Bank of India were held to involve ee a logical oonoeqaoooo sb e tsattoa 
from railway travel or dealings with the most important financial I n U tn t bn In the 
cou n t r y, we kttk nil forego as an impossible luxury that which wc now regard as car 
inalienable right, namely striving to improve continually the a ge n ci es of public utfiMy. 
The fundamental mistake was to call the Government M Santonin* and nmterctnnd the 
term in Me litoral seam. If yon dvannnce nay thing as monctmes and wicked ami 
p a ne ll i ng to hell, yen meet keep aloof from it to every shape and term. No stogie ward 
has boot coapoaclbto for more eradr political thought and cotton la the recent history rf 
India, ftobedy suggests that we should cense car ende avours to refona the ccnc tltnil c n j 
hat gab* wc. are mtiafied that to to kerimtofae without a aeastitatioa than with tbi% 
that is to sey f nalsar we are ee avia ce d revalattoaarie^ and caraetoly set ahenttks 
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hMbmm of de stru c ti o n , we an* be content to improve on the good till it bwww better 
•»d w fftMti ng poem to aoqelre more. Neither politick aer ordinary etbiee week! 
Imp mo M i h extraordinary self-denial on free oltiatan 01 «obir it is otberwiM with 
an aseetie or saint who practises self-immolation. 

M I bee* been asked whether I mb serious in asking Swarajists to five up wrecking 
tactics and doospt offios. Could they do this aud still be Swarajists? la the first place, 
If Swarajists am* be Swarajists for ever and Liberals avast be Liberals for ever and 
rigid aon-flo-opetatees mast be rigid noo-oo-operators for ever, all talk of political reeatoa 
Is idle. la the osooad place, what is asked of them is not a aew polio? bet a re* 
statement of it so as to aooord with praotioe and a whole-hearted following oat of 
the ooerae they hate already adopted. There are oertaia ‘other poiats oa which a settle* 
Meat would also have to be made when we came to grips with the question, for example, 
the nee of labourers and students in the political campaign and the Ooagrms franchise. 
These, however, do not make a clear division of priaoip.e between the parties ; the former 
it a question largely of temperament and natural sympathy, wbile tbs latter is an iatra* 
lioo into polities recugaised by most people as unjustifiable and apparently breaking down 
under the teat of actuality. Propaganda in Ragland remains ; but it need not be laboured, 
once the point regarding the acceptance of office ie made good. If even Labour politicians 
felt a difficulty in negotiating with members of a minority section ia India, it is idle to 
expect a Conservative ministry to pay any attention to representations not proceeding from 
cue unite* party or from several parties that had arrived at a common understanding on 
material issues**. 


Mr* Hornimao’g Survey of die Swarajists’ Work. 

The following appreciation of the Swarajists and their work wag con- 
tributed by Mr. B. G. Horniman, Ex- Editor, The “ Bombay Chronicle”, to the 
Catholic Herald of India in May 1925 

M Mr. C. R. Das, the brilliaut leader of the Swarajist Party in Bengal, on tCth Harsh 
published a manifesto which has been taken as a M gesture ** of approaeh to the Govern- 
ment to owns to terms with tlte Nationalists, on which the latter may honourably 
oo-operare in working whatever form of constitutional machinery may be agreed upon as a 
result of changes, which practically all parties in India recognise most take plaoe as a 
result of the failure of Dyarohy, though there are differences between the Indian and 
European points of view as to what these changes should be. 

u It is not clear as yet whether Mr. Das is speaking as well on behalf of his fetlow- 
Bwarajista in other provinces, or whether he is out only to make a bargain for bis own 
province of Bengal Up to the present, bis has been the only voioe to be beard it we 
expeet a platonic non-committal expression of sympathy with bis aims from Mr. Gandhi. 
Perhaps it would be as well, first of all, to explain exactly what the Swarajist party ie and 
what ft represents 

M In 11120 Mahatma Gandhi swept the country with his Non-Co-operatlon movement. 
The policy of this movement was a strict refusal to co-operate with British institutions 
in India In any form wiiatev<»r. The eleotion for tho Central Legislative Amen ably and the 
Provincial Councils were to be boyootted, lawyers were to refuse to practise in the 
e st ablishe d courts, litigants to resort oniy to courts of arbitration set up by the people 
themselvee, every kind of association with the Government was to be barred and the pro- 
gramme was to work progressively through a series of boycott# of on«? kind aad another 
up to a mace resistance of tne payment of taxes. Popular feeling was so intensely roused 
by the passage of the Uowlatt Acta, the Amritsar massacre and other exoemes of martial 
law laths I'uujeb, and the failure of the Government to fnlfll the popular nemande for the 
adequate reparation that was considered due to the |ieople, that it seemed that the food 
of cut h est ee m would carry this passive non-violent movement to Baal victory. Aud there 
Is no doubt that the Government were greatly perturbed by it. Unfortunately spasmodto 
o u tbr ea k s of vi olen ce oeesrred la one or two places notably in Bombay during the visit of 
the Priooecf Wales. Gandhi immediately raspemlni t he movement, as he bad declared 
he weald do if Usoogditioa of non-violence were broken, and tho Government eriwti the 
eposftaaity to embark oa a vigorous campaign of repreeriOB. Oa flit eve of tho 
WtiA vMt to CaJoetta the chief Bengal leaders, including Mr. Dm, were era* to jail, and 
shortly afterward# Mr. Gandhi himerif Motived a eeateaoe of six years for swbtioa, 
Mfhaiag to defend bimstif against the charge. 
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o* a*atel ofcaagc. &|»MtO 
the <oMMot that if thelGandM pnmm wee robe itlhi smrcy of eveiy spoomodto 
dJeptay of viohmoe, which Might be practeoed by oil eorta of oeoidtntal wmm, end em 
deiiberatriy produced by eaeafee of the mere— it , there mam bo * ohttge of taotlOB ; 
end be went into the nest omrion of the National Coagreee to propoee that, it learn the 
ben on entry to the Connells should be re m o ts d and the Qorommaat fought on their 
own ground. Be whs Joined in this attitude by Poadit Medial Nehru, the ffetienellet 
leader of the United P r ov i n ce * b o t h of them lenders of the Bar la their own pvoviaoes, 
who bad abandoned lucrative practice! wbea they Joined the Non-Co-Operation Move- 
ment and bad adhered to tinir boycott of the Coarts throughout— and a ftUMbar of other 
CongioM leaden*. Though th**y wore not aotaalty a majority in the Congress, they ware 
strong enough to scoure the peering of a resolution, leaving it open to tboee who wished 
todo eo to «tand for tbeCoonciieaad removing the ben. in each cnee , on the polling 
booths. Thereupon, the Swarajist Party become an effective force, at the iaat elootion 
they foogbt for scats end carried practically all that were open to them. 

“tfinoe then the Nationalist movement* in India has been divided into two camps— those 
who adhere to the rigid Non-co-operation policy of Mr. Gandhi, now in a state of 
enependrd animation, a smiting the moment for its resumption, and the Swarajists, who 
have been busy effectually embarrassing the Government by their tactics in the 
various legislative bottles. It is not tor prising that the latter have become steadily 
stronger, while Mr. Gandhi, though still the popular Mol, baa been politically losing 
ground. 

* Meanwhile the violent revolutionaries, who, though a tiny band of enthusiasts, have 
never been effectually suppressed, iu spite of the drastic measures employed against them, 
reiS'Wtd signs of activity. An Kngliah merchant was shot dead while looking into a shop 
window in the main street of Calcutta, having been mistaken by the a ssass in for the Deputy 
OOmrniasionrr of Police, and an alleged 41 bomb factory* 1 was discovered— among other inci- 
dents. At a Swarajist Conference in Bengal a resolution was passed condemning violsnoe 
out recognising that the murderer of Mr. Day, the victim of the crime mentioned, was 
inspired by high patriotic motive. Mr. Das was present at this conference. All this led 
to the passing of the Bengal Ordinance, about which there has been so much discussion, 
under which persons susp*outl of political oiime can be arrested and imprisoned without 
trial aad detained toreflaitely at the pleasure of the Government. A large number of per- 
.an* are in prime under this Ordinance, among them being well-known Swarajist lenders, 
incurring Mr Dim's ohief Lieutenant,* Mr. S. C. Bose, whom friends declare him to be 
utterly incapable of connection with violence. 

* In the other provinces the 8« aratfsts were not so snooeesfbl in their attack on the 
< ’on noils. In Bombay, to take an example, they constitute only about one-third of the 
strength of the Council*, au<t the Government can generally count upon a majority for 
res* niiat purposes with the combination of the officials who have the right to sit In the 
Conner the members nominated by the Government and the not inconsiderable namber 
of members a bo represcut “Minority*’ constituencies, which are very prolific under the 
Montagu scheme. 

M For similar reasons the Swarajists are in a minority in the Ontral Legislature, where 
they an* led with great astuteness by Mr. Dai’s colUsgue, Pundit MotiJal Nehru, But in 
uearly all matters strongly touching popular interests aad grievances they have hid the 
support of a small band of •• Independents **- Nationalists who have refused to adhere 
to the Non-co-operation principle by which the Swarajists still stand and advocate 
strictly constitutional measures* The result hts been frequent defeat of Government 
measures and Budget votes, which have all bail to be restored by the arbitrary am of the 
Vji*rij*i powweof^ certification/* a prow-dare the constant use of which hardly con- 
duces to the pustigFof a Government which makes a beast that fit is educating tbs country 
to utMleratand ami work * demccratir *t principle. The most recent and perhaps the mem 
imleori* fieri aace of the use of ihL pow.-r of Viceregal eertiSeatiOB for the defeat el Mm 
popular win is In theca-dof tint Bengal Ordinance These drastic ovdinaaoes oan only be 
cnfOvcM 1 If a local gowroment for »ix mouths in time of so-called emeijreacy. So a Blit 
wa« introduce*! in the Central AMcwbly to continue it for six yean, the viceroy un e tu e nri y 
announcing that in neb a mutter to have the opinion of Ms Legislative 

As*cmtdy. The LrgMativt Assembly rvy-efed it with contumely, the cme for the am of 
•tu** extra. b«al power* being tom to shreds by Swarajists and Independents, w bercnp m i 
the Viceroy promptly *— tUM ** H arid sent it to the Council of St a t e - a short of lame 
senate- which hue promptly pamed it into law. without further re fe r cn o« to the am— biy , 
:n accordance with the diattic powers gives to the Viceroy end Co— ell ef Stole .under the 



The Sikh Movement 


The Gurdawara B i 1 1 • 


Bandas giving a general idea of the main features of the Sikh Gurdawara- 
‘and Shrines Bill, it is better to state the objective of the Gurdawara Reform 
Movement, the saevifioee which the Sikh Community hm made to attain that 
objective, the previous steps at the Quidawaca Legislation and the esnam af 
their failure. 


The aim of the Gurdawara Reform Movement has always been fatly* 
that att the Sikh Gurdawara* and Shrines in which the whole Sikh eommunitr 
is interested and wWoh according to the Sikh religious principle* tredhinaa, 
and praotioa are the oommon heritage of the whole eornmunitr. should bo 
controlled bp a representative elected Sikh body responsible to the fifth 
community and recognised by law. 

Seoondly, that the form of worship and ritual in them Gurda warns and 
8hrinm should be restored in its original purity and should eontiirae woordiig 
to the teachings of the Guru Grofith Sahib and the reoogrtised t ra diti o n e of 
the Panth. 

Thirdly, that all the inoome and funds of these institutions should bo 
expended for the religions, Charitable and educational purposes for which 
they are intended and for no other purpose and that all aooouute should bo 
regularly kept, audited and published. 

Fourthly* that all the functionaries iu these institutions should he respon- 
sible to and subieet to the control of the Panthic Committee. This is whig 
the movement meant. It is equally important to bear in mind what the 
movement does not mean and has never meant. 

The Gurdawara movement dost not mean to interfere in any way with 
any non-Sikh place of worship nor does it contemplate touching even those 
Sikh plaoos of worship whioh are of an exclusive nature* that is, plasm 
belonging solely to any denomination or Samparda, like the Udaeis. Nirmalaa 
•to., or to any private individual or individuals. The Gurdawara movement 
does not rim at turning out all incumbents or functionaries of Gordawaras 
whether good or bad. It only rima at getting had incumbents reformed or 
removed and ending irresponsibility in all eases. The Gurdawara movement 
does not mean that any secret political purpose should be obtained under 
the garb of religion and by exploiting religious passions. The Gurdawara 
movement .does not mean to subvert law and administration* for the Shiromori 
Gurdawara Parbaodak Committee, the custodian of this movement, ha* 


always been riming at eeenring the objective of Panthic control founded upon 
m t is f mtof legislation- All the three elected Committees of 1920. 1921. and. 
1928 declared it in unmistakable terms that given a satisfactory law the 
8. G. P. G. would faithfully work it The allegation that in older to obtain 
Be objective this movement bee used lawless and violent methods is duo 
partly to misooneeption and is mainly due to an effort at miireprsasBtntion* 
Hero and there stray individuals may have erred from the set path, but # 
is unfair to brand the whole movement as lawless or violent on account of 
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•oak atrip individuals. I! those who make soak allegation* had any idea 
of the pain and seal which All the heart of the awakened Sikh community, 
they would give credit to the S. G. P. C. for exercising such rigorous restraint 
in regulating the efforts of the community to fulfil its fierce determination 
to reform its temples. The community has never swerved from the ideal 
of securing a satisfactory law, and its non-violence has won for it the regard 
of all, and the faithfnlnecs with which the lead of the S. G. P. C. has been 
followed i§ a proof of the community's love for organisation. 

In proof of tbo earnestness and sincerity of the Sikhs in this movement, 
one oeea only refer to the enormous sacrifices made during the last four 
.years at Tam Tarati, Nsnkana Sahib, Guru-ka-Bagh, fihai Phsru, Jaito 
and during the eampaigrts of wholesale repression in the spring of 1921, 
the spring of 1 VPS, and since the notification of the S. G. P. C. and S. A. D. 
as unlawful associations in October IV 2 3. The able statement recently 
issued by 8 Mongol Singh, President, Central Sikb League and the memorial 
submitted by several members of the Legislative Assembly to the Government 
of India on tbs 31st March last, beautifully sum op this heavy toll of life and 
money and suffering in Jails and outside. To sum up, sacrifices so 
far amount to 30,000 arrested, 400 died and killed, 2,000 wounded, 10 lacke 
of fines including the forfeiture of pensions of retired soldiers. Ban was 
■also placed on eivil and military rcoruitment of Sikhs. 

Having briefly explained what Gurdawarm reform means, what it does 
oot mean, and wbat sacrifices have been made to aohieve it, let os now 
survey in brief the efforts that have been made in the past to solve this 
problem by shaping some legislation. 

In the beginning of the present movement the Government remained 
neutral and watobing. But toon after the tragedy of Tam Taimn, which 
resulted in the death of two reformers and several casualties, the Government 
announced on the 16th February. 1921, a oonference between the reformers and 
the Mahante, presided over by Sheik Asgar Ali I. C« S., then a Secretory 
to the Punjab Government But the horrible tragedy of Nankena Sahib 
happened four days later and the oonference was never held. Instead, cn 
March l4tb, the Education Minister moved a resolution in the Legislative 
•Council recommending an ordinance to be issued by the Governor-General 

S eliminafy to the framing of a legislative measure. In moving his resolution 
ian FasM-Huacain admitted that the existing law was not adequate. There 
was the Begulstion 19 of 1810, the Regulation 7 of 1817, Act XX of 1863, Aot 
VI of I960, Aot XIV of 1920 and oertain provisions in the Civil Prooedure 
Coda. Of theta the first two did not apply to the Punjab : the third should 
ha kft out of aeoount, because the religious endowments, referred to in that 
Act* did not exist in the Puigab, and the Act of 1920 was only an enabling 
Act. The ptovisio|s ol the Civil Procedure Code were the only p rovi si ons 
that could be utttmf But the procedure laid down, he said, was expensivt 
and dilatory. Further on, the Hou'ble Minister said that wherever them 
wee a man unworthy of holding the position of a trust ea or who djd art 
Mil tha oblasts of tbs trust, there should be an effective machinery of law 
to raplsaa Urn. Tha Sikh members were soeptissl shout tbs purpose of {he 
wrdhatiss which mods no distinction between ordinary charitable trails 
and fib# tUk Gurdwams, wWoh must be managed according to fifth principlaa, 
mod therefore they shoos to stand aloof. Bat the r— o feti o a was* lowovar* 



THE GURD.\WAR.\ BILL pc 

TbcGoTtrDint, under theta cirourastanoes, oould not proceed with th* 
ordinance and decided to introduce a Bill instead on Oth April. The 8Bdt 
ooramitiitt hr vat this tine waa feeling extremely diaoontented on account of the 
wholesale arreata of reforming Sikhs whieh came on the heela of the Nankana. 
Tragedy. Consequently, the matter of the release of prisoners became mixed 
op with the qoeetloD of framing legislation. Instead of relaxing ita attitude. 
Government made further arreata and proseouted others for wearing Kirpana. 
It was in snob unfortunate oironmstanoes that the first Qurdawara Bill* 
otherwise also inadequate and disappointing, was laonehsd. Evan the Sikh 
members of the select committee who did not fully represent Panthio view* 
were not satisfied with the Bill, because it did not recognise the fundamental 
principle of Panthic control of Gurdawaras. In their minote of dissent they 
said “The very object of the Bill is likely to he defeated, beoause this guiding 
principle is not inoorporated in it” They also emphasised the keen feeling 
of dll Sikhs that all the members of the proposed Board of Commissioners 
should he Sikhs. The S.G.P.C., the real representative of the spirit of 
reform, oouakfered the Bill as unsatisfactory as none of the important amend* 
menta suggested by iU representatives had been accepted by the Government 
It was a temporary measure, providing for the institution of an inquiry on the 
resnlU of which a permanent legislation was later to be framed. In effect 
it would have been only a veiled extension of the existing defective law 
under whioh Gurdawaras were being attached like ordinary property and 
whieh treated the Panth, the rightful master, as a mere party against ita 
servanU, the Mahants. If passed, the result of this legislation would have 
been that instead of one Sarbrah, whom the Sikhs had with great difficulty 
ousted, there would have been many SUrbrahs, and iuatead of controlling one 
Golden Temple the Government would have oome to oontrol all the Sikh 
temples. In spite of these defects, the S.G.P.C. was willing to make a 
compromise, if oertain important amendments were made. The oonaideration 
of the Bill was postponed to 9th May> 1921 , in order to make further dir* 
missions possible. In the last weak of April the Government arranged a 
conference between the represen tativoa of the reformers and the MahaaU. 
As eventually the Mahaut party would not agree to any reasonable proposal 
regarding either a temporary or a permanent measure, this oonferenoe ended 
in nothing. Government instead of assisting reformers dropped the bill and. 
issued a oommunique advising the Sikhs to carry out reform by persuasion 
and also recounted the excellences of the provisions of the existing law, 
which it had iUelf already admitted to be defective, oostly and dilatory. 
Informal conversations regarding legislation were again opened in September 
1921 when the unfortunate blunder of the Government in taking away 
forcibly the keys of the Golden Temple led to whet is known as the “ Keys" 
Affair . In Maroh 1 922 after the restoration of the keys to the S. G. P. C. 
and the release of the Sikhs arrested during that affair, negotiations were 
resumed by the Home Secretary and the prospect of a settlement seemed inr 
minent when the Government came out with its 4 Lathi*. The notorious Akali* 
hunt of the spring of 1922 was begun and about 2000 wars fiuug into Jsfle 
within two weeks in the oentral districts of the Punjab. The negotiations this 
time, toe, fell through. A few months later came the heartrending events con- 
nected with the Guns-ka-Bsgh and perhaps imagining that the Sikhs had been 
taught their lesson. Government brought out a second Bill iu November 1922 
and rushed it through the Council inspite of unanimous Sikh and Hindu oppo- 



*» THB SIKH MOVEMBHT 

Mb and outride the CooneiL This BIB was the twin brother of the 
Bllof 1921, with the only difference that two of the three emWmn 
were to bo nominated, on# by Sikh CouncUkrs end the other by the S.G.P.C. 
The inaction e< till intrinsically unsatisfactory measure by the Sikhs 
vras parity due to the foot that thousands of their brave brethren were rotting 
in JoBOi Innnodioteiy after the passage of the BiH Government teemed 
oonvaraotiona with fbe 8* G. P. C. through the finance Member. Sr John 
Maynard, Nothing eamo out a a Government waa not prepared to coneede the 
principle of a neutral representative controlling body. The Act of 1892. 
however, remained a dead letter. The recent eventa concerning the 
Nabha depeeitien. the Jaito eeerilege and the notification of the S. G. P. G. 
and the 8. A. D. ee unlawful associations, and the later developmeuta ate well 
bowa. (See Btfistmr 19 tf, VoL 1 p. 97). In April 1924 the Pttijab Govern- 
ment proposed the appointment of a Committee presided over by General 
8ir William Bfrdwood to diacum the solution of preliminary and uutstanding 
-questions and frame the principles of a legislative measure. How the Birdwood 
negetietione failed and through whose fault is quite well known, (Am 
h*gist w 1994. VvL 11 p. 198.) In October 1924, the venerable Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malviya personally took up the matter of preparing an agreed 
measure end confronting the Government with a demand of the Sikh and 
Hindu Councillors, for the Government had declared time and again that 
it would agrea to anything which was agreed upon by the Sikh and Hindu 
Councillors. Pandilji’s Bill was nearing completion and waa receiving support 
from several quarters, when an interpellation in the Punjab Council brought 
on informal conversations led to the official announcement of the appoint- 
ment of Messrs. Emerson and Puckle to discuss the provisions of a Gurdawara 
measure with a Sub-Committee of (be Sikh Councillors. 

After nearly 0 months’ baid work, the present measure Ass been evolved 
and it it expected that if it ia passed and if the Government also tackles other 
silled Sikh religious questions like those of the A kali prisoners, Jaito Akhand 
Path, and the Criminal Iaw Amendment Act notification in a statesman-like 
And magnanimous way. the Sikh uurest would see its end. 


The Bill in the Punjab Council. 

The GurdawmraBQi had a strong support from all quarters 
In explaining the basic principle of the Bill in the Council 8. Tam 
Singh aeid that temples were the tool and life of a nation. To the Sikhs 
tiny were partieufauriy to. Their lives and religion depended solely on the 
purity ef their lives and worship. The Sikh religion wee nocoemwly a coir 
grcgatieaai religion. According to the Holy Gurus, the enoeeasioti to the 
prilribcort of pl asm of worship waa not hereditary, but went to him that 
^jseurted most on account of his qualifications. Guru Angad'a case can bo 
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of Mchemje Barft Sin*, the Uh 
> lo to with folded heads before the Aka! TOd* 


Tko holy places aetdto be pot in charge of Mahants who were remo- 
vable os haaemiag eorruptiii which oaae Ike Hamel managed the Garda* 
ami Ho Mahants however assumed with lapse of time Ike ownership 
of Ike poverty attached feo Gnrdawaras. 


Baja Narindrs. Katk wee very much pleased and amid the! the object waa 
laudable and that they were living ia a demooratio age whioh required 

*"*£*0**. oo tB* Ike offioial Beaehee heartily weieoae* Ike 
BBI not only heeaxaaa ft waa oonoeived in a apirit of oompromiee, hot a he 
haaaaaa he waa aaagniae enough to hope that in thia bill they had Ike dawn 
of a happier era ia the history of Ike Sikh oommnnity. The Bill had 
Tcac iv o d support Iron all sections of the press. 

Sana Feroa-wd-dia welcomed the Bill and said that it would give 
paaae to Ike hearts of the Sikhs who hau shown admirable sacrifice, 
and also because it showed that the Government had learnt to yield to the 
yrasmo of public opinion. 

Sir Gopal Dee* Mir Maqbol Mohammed, Dr. Gokol Chand Narang, 
tedar 'Beta -Singh, Mian Sir FaaH-Hn— in and others all supported the 
MB ia strong words* 

A Select Committee consisting of 19 members was appointed who 
va aa fv a d applications regarding the inclusion of Gnrdwaras in Hobsdnleq 
land IL 


(/hr Jtatar fftfii mp scn i gi if Pmj* Cm m ci pJ7£) 


The Demands of the S. G. P. C. 

The Bill had the general acceptance of the 8, G. P. C. on fifitk and 
fifth April. B eti d es certain, amendments the following ware the demands 
made by the Committee 

1* BeM a aiw g nneonditiozially all the prisoners convicted or undertriel 
hi com m otion with the Gnrdawaia Beform movement. 

1 B c muving the existing restriction imposed upon the pilgrimage lo 
end Ike perf o r ma nce of Akhsnd Path at Gnidawara Gangsar Sahib* Jaito, 
aadJb y ^Ta l aa cin g all the priaooere wider trial or convicted in con n ection 

i Cancelling the notification under the Criminal Law Amandmant 
Am deelaring the & 0. P. C. and the Shiromani Ahali Dal as unlawful 

4. Freeing Kirpan fie® all resections and releasing upoopditionaUy 
cii prisoftsrs &ndsr trial or convicted in connection with including those 
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ft. d At PuiMm Mm IMi ta«Mii«8UiflM» 

in ao nn s etl o n with ft» Oarftwim Btlom 


ft. MMftftn all IaaMm BoCdera. in, dhnWl npM 
nnd radaesd in aopneetion with tkb ■o wn at and riatoriag ft* fan* 
aipoa, and giants ei land, aonftsaatad in aonnaedon with this awmaA 
allowing to return to tfcair respective konn all Sikhs departed and 
removing the namaa of all snob parsons iron the poHaa lafiatar Me. 10 nadar 
aoatioo HO. ate. as may have bean p la ted by the poUea in aoanaatiae 
with the Onrdawara Baionn movement : and 

9. Giving alia# to all the above enumerated demands thraaghont 
British India and Native States. 


The Sikh Sudhnr Conmitteea. 


Seeing that be has do ohanee to address the teal reprsesntstivss of the 
Sihla the Governor of the Punjab not very infrequently lode time to 
apeak on the aikh situation. The Sikh Sodhar Committees won an oapaaimr 
tion of the Moderate Sikhe of the Punjab. Ite oetenrible oldest wae to bahm 
Gurdawara reform through constitutional means aa o pp o s ed to thoae adapted 
by the 8. G. P. C. Truly a peaking, these aommittsaa had not in the heft 
any sympathy for the reform movement hut they ware what the Geveraaaant 
-wanted them so be. Still to show the me n tality of tha .dumb driven penyle 
under the guidanee of the ‘Sirksr’ the following wards ware given out hr 
Be KmeUeaey Sir Msleoln Hailey in reply to tha addw of Aa Sikh Sodhar 
CeaaMtae at lyallpnr on the 38th April 193ft 

lafssring to tha reoeut developments in the 8ikh ritn at h n Mil 


“ Tea in eoaaaon with othon who have tha welfare of SUthfamat 
heart have eoasisteotly amintaiued that tha faHg l n a s isena mart he 
an l va d hr MariL aad that aettlemaot ean only ha ae hi ava d hylthe praaaatfaa 


la Onrdawara legislation. Ton wffl thtnla r e , I am ana ragged it 
n angary, that a private Bill has new boon pro mot ed by tha Mfh 
at tha LagfriaHve CoaaeO. whic h je dra fted la pri ae ipl m^ vMdy he 

sse owlaly involved. That BfH will. If all faaa wad. l a a few dpi 
tm the Mghlrtare. aad I do art wish to attamptaaweMHrla 

mm a. w a a a a.A •• I ft. Am *■ •- - ■»* -*■ V 


IrSfaama ftepewririoBi fa detail. Bat 1 think it oa|y Jnrt debt 
taka the ayportaaMy of raaagairiay tha e aaeo n a hl i s p irit whtah-kaa 
these aka have been mainly raspoaaMa far ka piemeHas « faal 


A KALI LKAPBWT TRIAL 9> 

mm- Id it ie sot IS itself a fuel settlement. QaM apmSfeom tbs BHiiitty 
«l W#« tad opmtiw ftfiwri. t pdita|ltaid tathsBBl mash still 
iwi'-iriw farir the Km. A large Said of work glffl awaits them mea of nwder- 
stioo and psM who are ftsatadjr interested i® tin 'eostataadaMsl 
advanoe ol the fS&h community. Much is to ta done if are era to direct into 
better channel tin wawtif unfmtmaeu m a Ht lHf that ban been acquired of 
late faera by a carton t mfrtm taelion aj tk» e cmmuni ty, and whfeh atiB shows 
ftatif in tU wild vituperations and the futile imaginings of A certain portion 
of tUirpnaa. I any thia, not because 1 hare in my mind any d aa fi e to crush 
or dominate any section of the oooununity, however ili-adriaad or atieguided 
it aaay aeen to oa to be, bot baaanae I feel that extremism of thia typo mate 
on the eommornty aaa whole, and deniee it tbe sympathy of thoaa who are 
working for tin ordered progre aa of the Prorinoe aa a whole. If I counsel 
yon not to relax your efforts, if I urge yon to preeiat in poor' e n d eavour to 
oonntar tendeneiea of thia lype, it .is with the single purpose of assi sti ng the 
Sikhs them se lv es and with a genuine desire to see tin eommoaity aoquire 
that position of eredit and prestige whioh it has earned by honourable tradi- 
tions in the past and whioh I hope its many great qualities will senate it in 
the thne tint are to some." 


Tlte Akali Leaders* Trial, 

. Daring this period the Akali leaders’ trial 'was being held in tin Lahore 
Rod Mr. Smith, the Police officer, who filed the oom plaint on behalf of the 
Government daring hie cross-examination from 13- 1 -IS to 17-1-1# deposed 
that U wea tin officer in-oharge of the Punjab C.I.D. All the reports from the 
GJJ>. Offioara were aahoaitted to him and U used bia d i aera tio n to de t e rmi ne 
whether or not they should be sent to Government. Witness, for instance, in- 
formed the Government Oat the Sikha in the Poideb wanted to sefehHeh SOffi 
fd Is hla oginfoo some Sikh Papers warn seditious and anti-Qovar nm s nt . 
h giving tU hi sto ry of tin iffikh movement wittnm alleged dot the & G. P. 


*6 
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gifts la thn Hinda-Madim riots 

titaod in itfaooif Gant-ke-Begh p ri to— r o la 
of tka E G. F. G. thm had 
Owitwia B o le na, aad with do 
Whom did not tompibor 
attaotd or in member of the 8. G. P. C. la 

tho KkW dcrira for a Sikh Btf m tho _ 

aOBoti any papar oat of tho thoanado ohtriaod la tho 
taking to ootoMIth Sikh Boj or in which tag mm 


ntaa know that the EG. F. C. had kriagnphad ta tb Tiaanr t» 
hold an eovary into the Nabha-. affair, agriag that it waadoahtM whalhor 
tho ahdiootioB waa voluntary or not. He alao know that a i taa l a d at to 
that waa alao aubmitted. So far aa ha know no tapir ana aaaahaalad 
to that telegram. There wae agitation in the preea and oa the fliHwa lor 
aa enquiry oommittee bat no eooh oommittee waa appointed. 

Wftoee* agreed that the wearing of long kirpane waa panrittad Ip 
law. Thera waa a bianoh of the Sal ration Anar in thaPnqjals They 
alao had their provincial' diatriot and local organicetitinc with Ooloaala, 
Chftaina. Ooauaiaaionora. eta. The Salvation Army > had arifotan. with 
dofaito ooioata and badgeaand aukt 

Witoaea had not proved any item to ahow that the JsL G. P. C. had 
either received any inoome or iaoorrad any ezpeoditare on aoaooat of AhaK- 
te-Pkrdesi. 

. Witness did not know whioh of tho o eenesd wen pr ese nt ia thr anting 
of the 8. G. P. G. where the Nabha reeolutioa was passed, nor whioh of them 
voted in favour and which again* the reeolation. The Chief Khahe Diwan 
or other Sikh Communities bed not opposed the Qordawaia Reform Move* 
meats run bp the S. G. P. C. 

It wae true that during the late War the Sikhs offered Ards— etc. for 
the vttforp of British Arms. Witness knew that some money wae invested 
hp the Darbar Sahib in the War Loan. 

The opinion of witness bad changed in some matters after be hod sub- 
mitted the confidential report to Government relating to the Sikh Movement 
As an example of what were the actual ideas of a most responsible 
official of the Government and what be had submitted in bie confidential 
report wo have, in the above few lines, tried to place before our readers. It 
is lor them to ,*ee how far the present so celled Akah Leaders* trial can be 
justified in the fmo of such findings. 



S8COXD BATCH OP S. G. P. C. *•(*> 

Tb Sacood Babb of Aa ia P. G. 

fh»tewdte*«lte&O.P.OL n> i w H rf M 'Ob' Wh hm mm* 

it*4, far 

abH ukwfa! Mmbte. A* pote triad to md tka aaaaa at (ha 

nnili*** te pate m* fatter Si^mteSffi 
iwwlni at the Kotwsli, whin lb«f nn ionnkiy ittmM and ohaBaaid 
nndar Grmnaal Law kmmwdmmnUi Ant. XIV of 1908* 8ae. 17 (B). (#b rdefaflr 
S»M*Uml9*4* ?oL /, p. 637). 

TW ftp— ootion could pot to only & Jodh Sing, Ml* A,, op their aUaf 
lyrtlMw to substantiate that a mating ty held. Bo deftaitely dnoiod 
that there vm any meeting, when he mekud tb« plane. Tbo pwaob a lfau 
nook! not bring any evidence to prove the statements tbal vara on Ump 
promotion ile. Nor did they attempt to aonoarn tktnnlfo about Iba 
pro— not of individual* in tb# plena of moating. Tba aoonood vara bovava r 
oonvioted. ooly four baring boon discharged for various raisons. fW of 
tba convicted ooaa appealed to tba sessions Judge but tba appeal was die* 
mimed. Tbaaa four appealed to the High Court, while tba remaining 51 
did not apply for revision. Tba ease of the four appellants earn# up far 
revufao before a bench of tba High Court on tba 17th Janaary 19Kb wbea tba 
arguments vara beard Than it took full one month and judgment van 
aoaonmsd on tba 14th February, acquitting the above four. Nothing van . 
mid about the remaining A3. The trial was Joint, and all of them warn 
co n victe d on tba strength of tba same evidenoe. Their Lordships found 
the evidenoe insufficient to provo either that there waa any meetfaf of tba 
Committee or the appellants took part in that Exactly similar waa tba 
cam with tba rect of the batch. Thera vac no justiieatipo why tba 5f abantd 
ssdnp» imprieonmeot for aa offence vbieb tba lfigb Court denied bavfag 
bona committed, by lour of their oomrades. The Beach bad tba pover af 
revising tba order regarding them ac well. But they did not do it. It via 
a faring Judieial anaxaoly. There vara two Judgments based pa the aama 
evidence, one of # the Subordinate court ooovioting 57 persona fa aadsipn 
two years rigorous imprieonmont, and tba other , of tbs Supreme Court of 
of Judicature in tba P rov ia na acquitting four of tbo am group, Steoa 
14tb February 1915. both in tbo prom and an tbo platform tba auto* 
was raised far tba r e l ease of "remaining m e mb ers of tbo lad Btfab. M 
Qara ffab fabk Lahore, Tarn Tama, and other plaeea, & IMek dEfab 
•an of b Moha n 8fagb VakL Tani Taran, and otbar ras p cn rfbl e pau mn a aaft- 
rs lUvm of the 51 aacumd incited As atteati oa of tba High Gsuit tovagfa 
this matter, bat to no effaot* Telegrams nod l ette r s vers nMimpd.il tba 
Cbfof Just lyffi gb Court audBL EjrifaQ ovemar of tba 

gave any reply. 
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mill fur roviriaa nadir nation 488 / 841 -A, ft P. a ml irift 
eeetfea 107 of the Govt of India, Aat at the Mar of & B. 
BartM 8U| MiiMmii l C8 m§ Awtarp aaV-tti taw 
Judge, Amritsar, SM Joan 1 M 4 (Vide Criminal BnUh 
N e.l 0 » of 1994 . 


Oidei. 

The petitioners have appBod to this Goat in’its BavUanal Jaii e dio ti u n 
aadar Station 489, CL P. 0., praying that their couvietiona nadar 
' Boa ti on 17(>) of the Criminal law Amendment Act be aat aide. 
Tha petMooen did not appeal againat tha eoavietioau whfah am 
now aoofht to be challenged, and that being an I am prohibited 
bp Bastion 409(0) at tha 0. P. 0. from e n tert a i nin g hie appBoa- 
tkm. Ohan 8 node u follow* : — “ Where nadar Ihb aoda 
an a p pa l ha and no appeal la brought no pr o c e edfags by wag 
at rev i sioae ahall ba entertained at too inetaoa of the putp 
who wonld hava appealed. Tha application being prohibited 
by atatate ia rejected. Sd. Cecil Fiords., Judge, 18th April 1995. 


Oa the 14th oi April a latter No. 10007-JodL 
y, Govt Punjab, to tha Iaapaotor General of 


Punjab:— 


I am directed to intonate that the prieoner* mentioned in tha aeeoo- 
paayiag atatoaont ware eonvieted under Seotioo 17(0) ate. 

0. Aa G o v e r n ment gave an undertaking in the Marah S ess i on at tha 
Punjab Legislative Conneil to ooneider repreeentatiooe from thoa 
prison*** who did not appeal to the High Court in Ah ana I sm 
took yon to instruct the Superintendents of the Jaffa where 
thea man are imprisoned to forward any repreanlation they 
dobra to make in view of the findings pronounoed io the High 
Courts Judgment mentioned above of which flue span sepia 
are h er ew ith at to h ed 


Oupg t arwurdsd to tha Special Clam 


Aa tha above fatter wa reoeived by the prisoners in the different jails,' 
Jahhmk. tkm thi Sod Bitch van op d erao i M 
Aa 'prieoner* who had quite kat their faito in tbeBritiah 
___ A better to' flniah their imprisonment rather than bog too Govt, 
w h en ^th a fatter waa totally unju s tified in keeping toe ~ 
fa imprisonment Up to too 80th done none applied fa Am 



BAM Oil SHAHID1 JATHAS 96 (C) 

Bn on gya JadiM proceeding to Jbi^ 

Mir Partap Sfrigk questioned in the Punjab Council "Will the 
Oort be pleased to state whether the Jathaa proceeding to Jaito were deokr- 

i unlawful assemblies by them f I! to, will the Government be pleated to 
b the number and the date of the notification declaring tbeae Jathas to be 
unlawful aeaembKaat 

In reply he waa informed by the Honourable Sir John Maynard that all 
Jathaa organised by or affiliated to the &. G. P. C,. or the Akali Dal 
were notified aa unlawful aaaociatlone under the Act of 1908 by the P. G. 
Notifications No. 23772 and 93773 of the 12th Oot. 1923. 

Convietioa of panoos for entertaiuing Shahidi Jathaa waa not unoommon. 
The term of imprieonment ranged betweeu 2 yeara aud 6 months with fine. 
Jathadan at various plaoea of the eneampmeuts of the Shahidi Jathas 
were vainly deeisted from their duty by the Govt Officials. Up to 1st January 
1999, 92000 Akalis were in the different Jails of the Punjab and other 
Provinces and States. They had been a victim of Rs. 1 1,00,000 aa fine. 

About 700 Zaildara, Lambardars, etc. were suspended on aooount of 
their gympsthising with the Akali Movement For instance S. Mohinder 
Singh, Bar-at-Law, Ludhiana, Deputy President, Punjab legislative Council 
was sentenced to 2 y fears' imprisonment with a fine of Rs. 1000/- for bis 
entertaining the Shahidi Jatha. This was afterwards pronounced unlawful 
in the appeal ease. The Jagirs, pensions, titles, honorary Magistracy, Civil 
• Jodgships and the lieeneee for arras eto. were oonfiscated simply on the 
pretext of having sympathy with their brethren, the Akalie. 

The Canadian Shahidi Jatha left Amritaar on 1st January 1929. As 
many as 4 Shahidi Jathas containing altogether 1 040 Akalis left Amritsar for 
Jaito. The total number of Shahidi Jathas up to 30th June 1925 was 17 of 
900 each and one Canadian and one Shanghai (China) Jatha whioh had 
come from Canada and China. 


Ms; Ruahbrook Williams in "India in 1923-24 ” 

A purely official publication, * India in 1923;24 * by Mr. Ruahbrook 
Williams, to whom the task of preparing these annual reports for 
presentation to Parliament has been entrusted by the Government of India, 
•ooetatns statements remarkable both for their independence and their 
Impartiality. It b probably for this reason, as well as because this report is 
now presented under the authority and with the general approval of the 
Secretary of State that the author has seen fit to introduce, the volume with 
ihe explanatory observation that "It must not be unde r s t ood thst the 
fippiuval either of the Secretary of State or of the Government of India 
•extends As every pertkular expression of the opinion.* 
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m official’ policy or — — » ft^baa matter far surprise that our aether is 
Iliad aftk«r uTtklh or whoBf matinc. Thera eoold be w duNr Mrf 
of this MHai rfffMa the steedsid |5sd by tbs author before tWH Mm 
it M> trsa tm ent of the Qaru-ka-bag sad Jaito ineMaata. Ai npidifti 
CM. bo only tail* n Cit “ the Jathae amt by the & G. P. C. von slopped 
by do polios and dispersed as nbvftd assemblies,” sod that a “gnat 
sanation was orsatsd by the (act that the AkaKs had takan a sow af noe* 
rfalOBas and offend no reaiatoaos to the measures whieh tbs PoHeo a dop t ed 
for their disperrion.'' He can eearoely be nnaware that it was not the sow af 
noa*siolenoe of the Altai ia bat the brutal treatment aeeorded to the Jathaa 
Hut 0 rested the sensation in this ease, and in fact so shoeked and seandaUssd 
‘ eras public opinion that the Government was forced to abandoa the method. 
As regards Jaito the author quotes word for word the official version, inalodiag 
evaa the allegations as to the existence of arms in the possession af tha asob. 
and takea abaointely no note of the version of impartial and independent 
obse rve rs, ineluding an American journalist ol unim p ea chab l e integrity. 
(For Mr. Zomandu torsion Soo Rtgiitrr 1994, Vol. I, p, 109). In such eeeee 
insteed of giving ' the version as his own the author would clearly have 
dime greater justice to himself if he had made it clear that he was only 
giving the official veraion. 



OANDHi-SHAUKATALl CmiKXIlfr 

On The Kohat Tragedy 

The mucb-loaged for statement of Mi h a il Gandhi god Maohaa 
Shaukat Ali on the deplorable Kobat tragedy, perpetrated oo the loth 
September last, was published in the Mahatmaji's organ, the Yorao iKDia 
on the aoth March 1915. The Mahatma tried hie beet to go to Kohat 
personally to bring about a reconciliation between the Hindus and Moslems 
and to make a silting eoquiry into tue causes of the riot, bat he wen 
refused permission by the Viceroy. He. however, went to Rawalpindi along 
with Maulana Shaukat Ali and there took the evidence of the Hindu ref ogees 
and the Museaimans of Kohat to whom be specially invited for the purpose. 
Both Mahatma) i and Maulana issued two separate statements, each signing 
his own, as there were material differences between two or three inferences 
draws by them from the same facts. Por the details of the riot and the 
Government of India statement on same, the reader is referred to Register 
1924 Vol. ll pages 26 and 31. 

The following is the full text of the Mahatma'e statement 

Mahatma Gandhi's Statement 

Maulana Shaukat Ali and I went to Rawalpindi on the ith Pah. to 
meet the Hindu refugees and the Muaalmaue of Kohat to whom the Maufoua 
had written and who were expeoted to come to Rawalpindi Lola Lqjpatrai 
followed a day later. But unfortunately he came with a f — diaposittmi 
to fever and wee laid up in bed the whole of the time we were in Rawalpindi 

Of the Musalmane Maulvi Ahmed Gul and Pir Sahsb Kamal wars tho 
principal parties whose evidence we took. The Hindus hid their written 
and printed statements to which they had nothing to add. Tim Muslim 
Working Committee which is functioning in Kohat did not and would not 
ooma. They sent a wive to Maulana Sahab saying. “ a reconciliation has 
already bean cf footed between Hindus and Muslims. In our opinion thie 
question should not be reopened. The Muslims should therefore be excused 
for not sending their representatives to Rawalpindi.” 

Maulvi Ahmad Gul and another gentleman who came to Rawalpindi 
with him wart members of the Working Committee but they said they earn* 
not aa such hut aa members of the Khilafat Committee. 

It was difficult to corns to any conclusions on details without a thorough 
examination on tho spot and without examining many morn witnesses. 
This, however, we oould not do. Wo could not go to Kohat nor was it our 
purpose to rake up tho whole oontrovsrsy egafo by going into minute details 
(for purpqss waste bring t o g e th e r the two parties if it wae at all possible. 
W. IkHwn^MlMd oumWm to alwidtoin, tb. win bate* 

A* 1 mb irrkiag thfe witboat » (fctoibd nonwh.tiop with tb. MmImm. 
8aMk I atoto ■! ova oo n alad o w. laavio, bin aitbar to aonim wto. or 
to atato ki* ova. 
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toe alleged toduetloo by Sirdar Mskhanitf s* aw of a married Muselman 
jM wee the third. 

' 11* wM N effect of Am mm wm to ersate graol twin 


W t w n tbo wwiMw. The immediate mm that lighted the eoaflagrer 
In *m o poo* in At ootoHom pamphlet puHhhed bp Mr. Jiwanda* 
IwMiy. Banatsn Dkuu 8ebhe at Bswetpindi and imported bp him into 
Kohat. It contained • number of Bb^ana or poena in' praise of 8bH 
Krishna and BUh Maalhn Unity. Bot it also contained Aw one in question. 
It wee • U|Uf offensive poem, nndonbtadlp cal cul ate d to wound Muslin 
annaptibittp. Mr. Jiwaadas was not tbe author. He did not import Am 
pamphlet in order to irritate the Mnaahnana. As soon aa the matter waa 
taouqhtto the notioe of tbo Sa n a t ao Dharaa Babha, A sent t written apology 
to tht Muaahnans for the offending poem sod removed A from An unsold 
•copies. This might have satisfied the Mnaahnana. but it did not The 
-untold copies, over 000 aooording to Musafanan testimony and over 900 
according to Hindu testimony, were brought to the Town Hall and publicly 
burnt in tbe presence of tbe Assistant Commitsioner and a large concourse 
-of Mural mans The cover of tbe pamphlet contained , a portrait of Shri 
Krishna. Mr. Jiwandas was arrested. Thu took plane on the 3rd September. 
1934. He was to be brought before Court on the llth. The Hindus tried 
-to avoid the Court proceedings and to settle the matter amicably. A 
Khflafat deputation, too, came from Peshawar for the purpose. The 
Muaahnans wanted to try Mr. Jiwandas aooording to Shariat. The Hindoo 
•declined hot offered to submit to the award of tbe Kbi lsfa t i sts Tha 


uago M aAona fell through. The Hindus therefore applied for discharge of 
Mr. Jiwandas. He was released on the 8th September under security and 
-under In st ruct ions to leave Kohat. He did leave Kohat immediately. TbA 
.anticipation of the date of trial eoraged the Mosel mans. Coring the night 
•of the 8th September they held an excited •meeting at wbioh fiery speeches 
-were made. It was resolved to approach- the Deputy Commissioner in a 
ludy and to demand the re-arrest of Mr. Jiwandas and the arrest of. certain 
•other mem bare of the Sanatao Dbarma Sabha. Reprisals against the 
Hindus wars threatened if the Deputy Commissioner did not listen to the 
•demand. Messages were sent out to the neighbouring villages to join the 
amcmUy in the awning. About two thousand angry M u aa hn a n s, seeording 
to Pir Kamal, marched to Am Town Hall. Tha request of the Deputy 
‘Commissioner Ant n smafi party from among tha asse m bly should .see him 
in tha Town Hall wwrqjeeted and he was oom palled to face Am vast crowd 
•outride. Ha yielded to the demand and Are elated crowd dispersed. 

The Hindus had become nervous through fright during the preceding 
-weak. On tbe 6th oi September they sent a letter to the Deputy Cotoiiie- 
rihmer informing him of the prevailing excitement among toe Mnaelmaas. 
But no precaution* wen taken by him for choir safety. They were aware 
•at the ptoeeedlnga of the meeting during the night at the 8th. They 
-toarefiwc sent to the morning of Am 9th telegram notifying the aut ho riti es 
at their lean and reque s ting them net to re- a rrest Jiwandna. Tha letter 
aNfrtoak aa notiea. Thera k a hat dispnt* as te whel Am crowd did after 
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Jiinili mar Hie Town HalL , The Xanlmazi wnhi h that tha HUm 
fired the ftiat shotkillitig a Musaisaao boy and wounding MoAtri Ibl Ibte 
infuriated the mob resulting la the burning ladhAm tbl look aim M 
day. Tfss Hindu version te that the first shot was fired by tbs IMms 
that they, tbs Hiodne, ftrsd afterwards sad in aaU"dafeaoo» aad that Ilia 
whole of lbs looting sod burning was aooording to a pre-arranged plan sad 
after pro-arranged signals. There is no direct svidgnos on the point sad 
I am unable to rsaob a definite conclusion. The Mnaalmane c onten d Adis 
4unags would have occurred if the Hindus bid not fired lbs first shot* I 
an unable te acoept tbs contention. In my opinion sons damage was bo un d 
te be done, whether the Hindus had fired or not 

It is certain te me that Sirdar Makhan Sing’s suburban residence was 
burnt and its garden damaged by the crowd before the firing, no m a tt e r 
from which tide it was begun. But there is no doubt the! the Hindus did 
fire and kill or wound some Muaal m a n s at some stage or other. My opinion 
is that the crowd elated by its success dispersed itself in several directions 
and made hostile demonstrations in front of Hindu bouses or shops. I should 
not be surprised if the Hindus who, as shown above, were already nervous 
and were expecting trouble, took fright at the demonstration and fired in 
order to scare away the mob. But such an attitude of reeialanoe would 
infuriate the Muaalmans who were unused to resistance on the put o£ 
the Hindus. For, as Pir Kama! said, the Frontier Musalmane regarded them- 
•elves as Nopcks (protectors) and the Hindus as ffamsepm (here meaniim 
protected). The more therefore the Hindus showed resistance the greater 
became the fury of the mob. 

To me, then, who fired the first shot has not muoh significance for tho 
purpose of the distribution of blame. No doubt, if the Hindus had nob 
defended themselves at all or if they had not fired the fired shot, 
nesuming that they did, the Musalman demonstration would have exhausted 
itself sooner. But suoh was not to be expected of the Hindus who war* 
in p o ss es s ion of arms and knew more or less indifferently how to nee them. 
Musalman witnesses questioned Hindu deethe or even injury to Hindus on 
the 9th. I am, however, certain that several Hindus died or wen wounded 
on the 9th at the hands oi the Musalmane. It is difficult to give the total 
number. It ie a pleasure, however, to note here that some Mueafanaoa 
befriended the Hindus and gave them shelter. 

It is generally admitted that onr the 10th September the Musalman fury 
knew no bounds. No doubt highly exaggerated reports of Mnsmlwisn 
deaths at Hindu haqdi were spread and tribesmen from all parts stele into 
Kohat by making breaches in the walls and otherwise. Destruction of lit# 
and property, in which the constabulary freely partook, which was witnessed 
by the officials and which they oould have prevented, was general. Had 
not the Hindus been withdrawn from their places and taken to tho Gantoo* 
ment, not many would have lived. Much has been made of the feet thstMusal- 
fflaoe too suffered and that tribesmen, once their passion for looting Is leg 
loose, make no distinction between Hindu property and Musalman p roper ty. . 
Whilst this statement is true, I do not believe that the Mosalmanshave anf- 
ferodin anyway proportionate to the Hindus. And I most respectfully 
mention that even some Khilafat volunteers, whose duty it was te protest tho 
Hindus, and regard them as their own kith and Ida, neglected their daty and 
act only joined in the loot but also took part in the previous incitement. 
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aaitwHiyil>ih wkrt . DuinttwlM talk UWp 

•' PiaiN»mi'iMp4'iDd Mail' M m. Tkara were wmi farad 
-raranioM. «r flanvnfaa* m i lM, <#., wn m lcM pratauded far acicOr. 
TwwlSadteafttoMt won ferataty uudand teeoee they (the ooe ratably, 
it alfcer faf rertfally) would not aeeept Iri.w The eo-eaUed eemiefaae 
eee t- iwlhlly » Mtai.hn.ti wttora : "The Hindu ease and edked 
te hn*» their Mtii . en> and eaered thread* deetroyed. or the Mneahnene 
wheat ther f*ro— fcctf far proteetfon laid they could be protec t e d only by 
•declaring ttnudvic M *r!pt tia iikI renoiinc the mop of 
f for tti truth k bit terer than it put ben if I am to credit the Hindu 
version. lenutasyin fairness to tbe Musalmait friend tbit be did not 
regard tbeee note aa conversions at alL Taking it at Ha lowest, tbe per 
f o rme k b i n n fli it i ny alike lor tbe Musslmans and tbe Hiudus. It would 
kte redou n ded to tbe credit of tbe Musalmans concerned* if they bod 
steeled tbe boosts of tbe unmanly Hindoo and offered them protection in 
upllo of tboir rauiaininf Hindus and retaining the symbols of Hinduism. 
Tbe Hindus would bare gone down to posterity as martyrs and heroes of 
whom mankind, lot done Hindus* would bare been proud if they bod 
p ref erre d de a th to denying .tboir faith* albeit outwardly, in order to live. 

• I moot now aay a word regarding the Government Tbe authorities 
on tbe spot betrayed callous indifference* inoompetenee and weakness. 

It was so error to have burnt tbe pamphlet after the offending pomu 
was withdrawn. 

It wae right in arrest Mr. Jiwandas in tbe first instance, but it was 
•an error of Judgment to have released him before the 1 1th. 

It wae criminal to have re-arrested bim after release. 

It was oriminel to have disregarded tbe warnings given by tbe Hindus 
•on the fith September and repeated on tbe 9th that their lives and property 
wore in danger. 

It was criminal not to have offered proteetion when tbe riot eventually 
broke out. 

It wae inhuman not to have provided tke refugees with food altar tboir 
removal and to have left them to their own resources after their removal 
to Bawalpindi. 

It VM a gross nogleet of their duty on tbs part of tbs Government of 
India not to have appointed an impartial commission to inquire into tbe 
•eventc and tbe conduct of the officials concerned. 

As to tbe future I am sorry that it is no brighter than tbe past. It 
ie a matter of great pity that tbe Muslim Working Committee wae not 
' repr ee — ted at our inquiry. The so-called reeoneiliation is a reconciliation 
brought about under threat of prosecution against both. It peseta compre- 
hension bow a strong Government could he party to such a compromise. 
If ft wasted to avoid ffcosseutions (or fear of another demonstration on tbe 
part of tbe tribesman, H should have boldly said so and declined to p r o s ecute 
•and than triad to bring aboqt an amicable ami honourable settlement between 
the parties. Thu compromise is intriurioelty bed* because H makes no provision 
lor restprstfon of loot and damtgod property. It is also bad b oea u sa ft i ffitt 
involves preosoatto of Mr. J lw o nd s s who it being made tbs o sa pr geo t His 
Vhersferteooamry*tf there is to be real deaneing of hearts and ga m i n e 

■■ » .aW. • « • _ . » ... _ WW. * _ * J.* .ft 
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Wkiff nek m— n— i am forthcoming ar ait dwtbr ifmM 
ahagpe ol Wit la panfbls ar not, I am quit* clear oi 1km mu Ite Mt 
W adapted. Wlfld this foreiga dominatioii Is m emteoot amm cantsrt 
with II tom where la inevitable. Bat ail voluntary oowtoot anal ha svrtdod 
whamta r p am ihle This is ths wap to fael lohpadad sod to cnM hn to 
Judepsadsaee. Aad whaa a hips naaibar lack indspsadsw* wa aaa tw4r 
Jar Bwaraf. I aaa ody suggest solutions of questions la term af 8aa4 
I woaftd tknbn sasriiea p r es en t individual gain lor Mam natio aal gala. 
Xvaa II Mmahaaas rslasa to make approaches aad area il ths Hindus ol 
Eohal map have to loss their all, 1 shook! still sap that they most uot think 
#1 r rta rniag to Eohal till thorn is complete resotisilistiaa between these 
aad the Moaahaana, aad until thgy feel that they are able to lisa at paaaa 
with the latter without the protection of the British bayonet. But I know 
that Ifcb is a counsel of perfeotioa and not likely to be followed by Hindoo 
Hevirthslsss, I can tender no other advice. For me it Is the mily practical 
advice I sac give. And if they cannot appreciate it they srast follow thsir 
own i nclin ati on . They are the best judges of their own capacity* They worn 
in Eohal not as nationalists. They want to return not as nationalists tat for 
the purpose of retaining their possessions. They will therefore do what 
to them seems feasible and advantageous. Only they must not try to do two 
thineaata time.— to try to follow my adviee and at the same tims to 
negotiate with the Government for terms. I know that they are not noir 
aonopemtors. They have ever relied upon British help, I can but point out 
conaaguauesa and leave them to choose their count. 


My advioa to the Musalmaos is equally simple. Them was no cause lor 
otfeoee at the Hindus feeling perturbed et the so-called conversions ar Hindu 
husbaods taking means to regain lost wives. 1 know that in spite of the 
discharge of Sirdar Makhan Sing's son upon ths charge of abduction, many 
Huaalmoa eoctinue to believe in the guilt of tbe Sirdar’s son. But 
jamming the guOt of the young Sirdar, big crime w«e no warrant 
ler the tearful vengeance wccoked upon a whole community. The im- 
portation of the pamphlet containing tbe highly offensive poem was 
•ndwib to dl y had, especially in a place lias Eohal. But the Sakha 
toad* enough repetition by its apology. It was, however, held i o suHm si A 
hf the Muslim na aad tha Sanaton Sahba was compMlad to make farther 
topamltett by the burning of the oopies of the whole pamphlet inducting 
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tk« portrait of 8U Kdia> Kraijrtkin, dm Iborraftor to too Bate 
ins tar is mow of At w ^ttl y w uHti. As I kivt said boSorii I mi m wit 
who fired tho first shot; ta wai ki that thsHindus did it, it was done 
in pMio mm 3 in soUhproteoltaa nod therefore excusable oven if not justifiable, 
nod that tho reprisals taken wars wholly unwarranted. Therefore, ft is tho 
Mnsahnatps who owo them mesh reparation as is possible in the eireaasteDeee. 
They* the Musalmans, need no Gorernment protection or aid against tee 
Hindus The latter oan do them no harm even if they wished. But hero 
again I am on unsafe ground. I do not possess even the honour of an 
, acquaintance with the present advieer* of the Mnsaimans of Kohat. They 
most therefore be the best judges of what is good for the Mnsaimans and 
good lor India. 

If both the parties desire Gorernment intervention my serrioes are 
perfectly useless as I do not believe In the desirability of seeking such 
intervention and I oonld take no part in any negotiations with the Govern* 
meat Whilst the Hindus are entitled to and must elaim fair treatment tank 
the Mnsaimans, both need to protect themselves against the Government 
whose polioy it is to set the one against the other. The Frontier is a non- 
regulation province where the will of an official is the law. it should be the 
pride of the Hindus and the Mnsaimans to co-operate with one another to 
achieve full representative Government Suoh cannot be the oase unless 
the two communities' oan trust one another and the desire is oommon to both.’ 


Montana Shaukat AKV Statement 


From the very first day when I heard of the unfortunate affair of 
Kohat and all through the sitting of the Unity Conferenoe at Delhi, when 
Mahatmafi was keeping his twentyone day's fast, * right up to the last day 
I spent at Rawalpindi in touch with both Hindus and Muslims, I have been 
very carefully considering . the matter. Having made such enquiries m were 
possible in the circumstances I have come to certain conclusions. Sinoe these 
differ to some extent from those of the Mahatma inspite of our general 
agreemeoMt would, I think, be better if I write a separate report, parti* 
eularly as I have emphasised oertain rspeote of the oase. It is no use toy 
sneering into details and giving elaborate reas ons for my oonclusions 

1 . As is well-known I have always refused to visit plaoee where 
Hindue end Muslims have quarrelled or are quarrelling. In my opinion both 
the eowuunitme in suoh localities have, forfeited the right of asking the 
kelp! and ffropentian of thosf who are determined to live at pesos and with 
br oth er l y amity with each othar. Each side wants not pesos hut supporters 
lor Us cartas. MMtief-makexe on both sides are out to drag others down 
to their own level. 

1 Enquiries liter the event led me nowhere. Coses ere prepared 
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ay faffifiect kai been ricki Fran vbal I Ini rut Iran 
teyaJS^Ua 2 MmUm frfenda MriyVl omm to ti» ooooWa tW U> >. 
m aok awk » onnMri affair aa lt waa Mb mt to be by a Motion of tha 
VMM. Mr oW aoqaawtaoM with facts and with peopl* pr ese nt it Kohat, 
has eootrmed me in my former opinion. I cannbfe my anything about other 
pUeee : hot in Kohat, if the Mnaalmaiii hive to eiiewer for much, the Hindus 
here elao to mwwor for a good deal. The fhllowing faota deeerve our 

(e) The effect of bitter aerimooioua communal feeling in the Puigab 
and the United Province* had reached Kobal alao and relation* between 
Hindu* and Mualima there were not a* pleaaant a* before. In fact from all 
aooounta the uee of aggramive language waa uncontrolled on both aide*. 

(b) The ignorant and lee* educated Khan* in the Frontier Province 
have a high regard for their dignity ar t poaition and though ruined through 
their own folHee aod mistakes, keep up an empty chow. The more clever 
and better educated Hindu oommanda a poaition now, thank* to bia thrift 
and buainem capacity. He baa amaaaed a fortune and at time* abowe it 
aggreaaively. The old relatione between the two bad been changing and the 
Government official*, although they were anxious not to allow the Hindua 
to grow in etrength, were taking special advantage of tbe aituation to further 
emasculate and weaken the Muslim gentry. It waa they who were regarded 
aa a danger to the Government in the Province and not the Hindua. It wee 
the Muslim alone who started non-co-operation in Kohat and suffered for 
it. The real danger to the Province, however, ia the official element itself 
and it is against this that both Hindua and Mualima have to protect 
themaeWes. 

U) When feelings were already bad, earns tbia pamphlet with an 
abusive poem in it, insulting the Kalaba end the Holy Prophet (May God's 
pease be on him). This pamphlet wan rptcially print* d for Jiwatidaa, Secretary 
of the Kohat 8anatan Dharma Sabha. Its effect cannot be minimised on 
Muslim population, leave aside tbe Muslim population of a place like Kohat. 
In this connection 1 remember the resentment tbe Mualima in Galeutta and 
all over India felt over an article in tbo Mian It oily N*re*. It wae a letter 
from its correspondent iu Paris in which he bad mentioned that the Arab 
from Africa, who had been put to clean the drains in Paris during the war 
waa looking at tbe ihb with the same affection end reverence as if it waa 
•the tomb of hie prophet Tbe Muealmans biased forth in anger and a hug# 
AlHndia protect meeting wae organised in Calcutta. This wae stopped by 
"Government aad the men coming to it iu proemeione were fired at and many 
were bill ed and wounded, fib 1 can well imagine tbe fadings of tbe Mudiam 
mf Kohat at tba thaUi Tba news of such writing oannot be kept bidden and 
I aammt put the blame of this on Maulvi Ahmed GuL 

<*) The Hindus 9 ease is complete and very carefully prepared* They 
have a large number of well eduoated men at Kohat tndodfug several 
harridan aad pl ead ers . Besides, they bad tbe advantage of tbe support aad 
griffin of many other very eminent and able men in the Hindu eouubuitsty. 
But the full Muslim ean ie not known. We had two sets of p eopl e before 
m i b ot h aea-n-operatere at cue time, but now in different eempe ■ ■ inimical 
*ta oath other. There wae no erihouioo potibie between them, and they bad 
“the advice of aa Mooahaaa from tbe outride. 1 am gntof a! these g a Ul smon 
my iavtfarieo. like the ether Goveriimcut gnmp* the emedled 
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putra Valley, we are dealing ohiefly with the indigenous ft ns wits popula- 
tion, and those Hill tribes whieh some down into the valley for the opium 
drag. We shall dlsooss at length the problem of the effeetoi opium cons u mp- 
tion upon the neighbouring tea-garden labourers and other immigrants ; for 
it raises great and important issues. But the problem which wifi demand the 
main part of our attention will be the reduction of consumption the 
agricultural Assamese villagers and the Hill tribes. The five districts which 
are chiefly affected are ; Kamrup, Nowgong, Dsrrang, Sibsagar and 
Lakhimpur. Of these five districts, the average records, over a period of 
fifty years, show clearly that Kamrup is the least heavily infected; that 
Darrang oomes next ; and that Nowgong, Sibeagar and LakUmpor are 
the worst. 


Chapter III. — Opium Consumption in Assam. 

The opium poppy was already known to the Greeks in the first century 
and then to the Arabs and Persians, from whom it oame to India probably 
during the Moghal period. The royalty and the nobles of the oourt of Delhi 
indulged in this drug, as it was oommonly believed to vitalise the system. 
The prevalence of the opium habit in oertain parte of the north of India 
is probably due to the spread of the drug to the common people from the 
Moghal oourt 

During the latter part of the Seventeenth Century, when the Moghab 
came into oontaot with the kings of Assam, it is possible that they some- 
times sent * offing 9 (opium) as a present to the Amsm Royal Court, and 
that from about this time the habit first earns to be known in Asmm. This 
theory is based more upon common report than on any authentic document, 
because in the daily reoords of the Ahom kings celled * buraajis/ no one 
has oome aoross anything indicating the prevalence of the opium habit or 
even the reeeiving of suoh presents from the Court at Delhi If the custom 
had been as oommon as now, or only slightly 1cm, there would have certainly 
been some reference to opium, because these chronicles took care to desoribe 
the minutest details of the royal functions and the events of each day. 

Naturally we look also into the Vaishnava literature of Amam, whieh 
it so rich in ancient documents, in order to find any reference in them to 
the opium habit among the people. But there, too, we fail to find any 
reference either to poppy cultivation or to opium addiction. 

Though the omission in the chronicles and the Vaishnava literature 
cannot be oonelustve ee to the noirprevalenoe of the opium habit yet it 
indicates fairly that the custom, if it existed at all, was certainly confined 
to the Royal Cburt and the nobles. That the Royal Court indulged in it 
at the end of the Eighteenth Century can he gathered conclusively Iran the 
Report of Captain Wefth, in 1793, to Lord Cornwallis. He describes the 
king, Gaurinath Siogha, as “ a poor debilitated man, incapable of transacting 
business, always either washing or praying: and, whenever man, inta aotte d 
with opium." Again, iu Captain Walsh • Report we read further, Act he 
required a 1 few boat-beds of opium * for tale, because it was umful for the 
purchase of rice, etc., for the troops. But these references do not give 
us the exact date when opium was introduced into Amam. It mm, however, 
be safely inferred from them that the habit was there before the British 
actually oocupied the oountry, 
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The history of the poppy cultivation nRsr this epooh Is fairly nD-kam 
It Is said that when Gaurinath Singha failed to rale the co un try property, 
the Monos and Moamarias, the two religions soots, rose in nksUos ; the 
snail ehiefi at BQni and Beltola wanted to oarve out kingdoms lor then* 
soiree iron the effete kingdom of Assam. To offset this, Krishnaoanjen, 
tin son of the murdered king of Darrang, — one of the Koeh ohiefs, — brought 
some (mercenary soldiers) mainly Rajputs, from Northern India 

and Behar, #ho were more or less addioated to opium. These Barkandaass, 
after creating a reign of terror in Kamrup, remained with the Seek kings 
at Beltola, four miles from Gauhati, where they grew the opium poppy far 
the first time in the history of Assam, during Lakshmi Singha’s reign, shoot 
the year A, D. 1796. 

In the petition of Moniram Dewan, on behalf of himself and others, 
incorporated in Mill's Report in the year 1863, the following passage is 
worth mentioning 

“ In Lakshmi Singha Raja’s days, poppy seeds were first intro- 
duced from Bengal and first cultivated at Beltollah ; 
but during his time opium was used only by a few 
respectable persons and not by the lower orders. 

As Moniram Dewan was undoubtedly one of the outstanding figures in 
Assam at that epoch aud a man of remarkable knowledge and intelligence, 
it is not likely that he would have made this statement without accurate in- 
formation, which he could easily have gathered from those who knew the facte. 

Captain Butler also supports the same historical position. In his book 
called * Travels and Adventures in Assam,' 1 published iu 1864, we find the 
following reference to opium : — 

<( Opium, it is said, was first introduced into Assam in 1994, 
when our troops assisted the Rajah against the Mattocks," 

The above passages indicate that the cultivation of the poppy was 
practically unknown in Assam before it was introduced by the ffajput 
troops, who were brought into As sa m either by the Koeh ohiefs ersjfthe 
British. 

* Even at that time, the opium poppy was not so widely cultivated ae 
in later yean, as will be obvious from the following observations of Moniram 
Dewao in another petition 

"Cultivation of the opium poppy was put down with e v4ry 
strong hand by the Borgoheios and Bungohaios of Ike 
Assam Administration." 

This suppression of poppy cultivation at the beginning of the Nine- 
teenth Century was effected chiefly by a preventive tax of Re. 19/* per 
poorah of land (is., 3 acres) under poppy cultivation. This amount, 
according to the present value of money, would be about sixty to a hundred 
rapoea. The axoesdingly high lex probably e o oossde d In keeping dowtf the 
cultivation to e comparatively low level. 

When finally the British came in 1836, after the Treaty of Yeodabu, 
they tuned their first attention to the est abli s hme nt end consolidation of 
their po w er . From 1816 to 1860, they preetfaetly fallowed a policy of 
drift on Mm o pium question. Their on# cars was to introduce their own 
opium far revenue pu rp oses fa order to undersell the indigenous product. 
Qo vsramairt opium wee sold at Be. 6/- pm eeer fa 1836u The new 
Administration did nothing te cheek the ppfam habit or even the euMvatfaa 
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«f At cftaa pony. It allowed the terrible arfl to spread among the 
people, who hod jut oome under their power after • cental# of feada and 
i n toim e ei ne vers. . 

For needy thirty yearn, this policy of drift continued. The new 
Ckmemacat wee quite prepared to obtain a portion of its rerenue out of 
the vines of the people and to leave these evil habits undisturbed. This 
attitude of indifference continued until the publication of Mr. Moffat Mills' 
Report in 18M. Milts' Report on Assam was emphatic in its condemnation 
of th e opium tvil 

From 1803-1860# Mr. Moffat Mills Report was discussed and can- 
vassed# and at last action was taken. In 1860 ( Opium was made a Govern- 
ment monopoly in Assam, and it became a criminal offence to cultivate tbe 
opium poppy in tbe province. 

Even in those remote days, Indian leaders oi prominence denounced tbe 
indifferent attitude of tbe Government At tbe same time they did not 
oountenanee tbe establishment of a Government opium monopoly. In bis 
petition to the Government# in 1853, Moniram Dewan writes, 1 Tbe intro- 
duction of tbe Government opium into tbe province will have to be put a 
stop to and the people allowed to grow tbeir own drug. But some method 
ought to be invented by tbe Mobamuntree Sabeb (».«., King’s representative) 
for tbe eventual eradication of opium cultivation by a gradual reduction 
at the rate of one in twenty per annum.’ (Mills’ Report,) 

About the tame time, Anandaram Dhekial Phookan wrote as follows 
“ Ad extensive introduction oi opinm, however, leads us to oondude# that 
As measure will be productive of other effects than the extirpation of tbe 
drug from the country**' (Mills’ Report) 

, Tbe introduction oi tbe Government opium, and the effort to undersell 
the local product did indeed have consequences other than tbe extirpation 
of the evil. In answer to the argument ior the monopoly, Anandaram 
Phookan replied, that by abolishing tbe production of opium in Assam itself, 
and by rifling it dearer, tbe use might indeed be rendered less universal. 
But he adds : “ We would beg to submit that the people will never shrink 
from the use of the drug, as long as they continue to obtain supplies of it, 
and thsy would seldom oonsider themselves too poor to purchase it/' 

In spite of these protests the Government monopoly was at last intro- 
duced# and poppy cultivation was abolished at tbe same time, in I860. 
But there was no earnest effort made, ss Moniram Dewan bad suggested# 
to eradicate tbe evil within any speoified time. How great the evil had 
become can be easily gathered from some representative opinions of officials, 
then -in the country, which we quote below 

Dr. John Bury# the Civil Surgeon of Goalpara# wrote on the 
fth Miff, 1658 * 

* The cultivation of poppy along with the Government ssle of opinm# 
is an unmitigated evil, a grievous ourse to the people of this 
country. It it appalling to see fathers and children of a single 
family rank in depravity and callous inaction; but when a 
community is thus incubueed# a nation, indeed, politically# morally 
and socially benighted, wo are bewildered and amassd that a 
mild and enlightened Government, such as out* should .have 
permitted soon a state of things to be created# much leas to exist, 
la any proviaoe for a single day.** 
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Dr. John Maclean, Assistant Su rgeon of QuM writing on tb 
17th May, 1853, staled that the habit of taking opium was practised by man 
women and ohildren, and in most instancies to an excessive and icjjurione 
degree. 

From these statements and others* we can infer that the evils eon* 
nested with opium were thoroughly well known in Government 01 role, 
but in dealing with these evils the Government were determined not to 
surrender one of the most lucrative sources of revenue. Therefore in 
I860* as we have related, the poppy cultivation by private individuals 
in was suppressed, “ as experience has shown that to allow every 

fftn to grow his plant and manufacture the drug unrestrictedly is injurious 
to the morels of the people. Opium they should have ; but to get it they 
should be made to work for it" (Mills’ Report). This means, in plain 
words, that the Government of Assam eras determined to continue its 
opium revenue. 

The year 1860 is an important one j for in that year the restriction 
took the shape of prohibition of private onltivation and manufacture. But 
the lioense for the retail vend of Government monopoly opium were granted, 
firm of charge to ail-respectable persons applying for them, thus making the 
Government opium as easily available as possible. In feet* we find, 
in 1873-74, there were ae many as 5*137 opium shops Io Assam. The 
number of villages in Assam Valley, aooording to the census of 1881 wee 
6776* and though the oensus figure of villages for 1873 is not forthcoming* 
we oan take it for granted that the number of villages did not differ to' any 
greet extent from that of 1881. Thus there were nearly the same number 
of shops as there were villages. 80 the drug wee made accessible in almost 
every village. Nearly one person in every village bald a Government 
lioense. We most remember also that these opium shops lioeneed by Govern- 
ment were often nothing leee then opium dens* bee sns e smoking was allowed 
to go on in these shops till March, 1893. 

The Government, in 1874, introduced the sy s tem of /Kasd items* yn ( 
Under this system any person oould open any number of shope he liked, 
when oooe he bad paid the fee. 

The Mahal system was introdnead in 1877. Under this system the 
right to sell opinm in e particular Mahal, (or revenue divirion) in Aaom 
proper, wee given to the purchaser of the Keen—. He was allowed exota- 
lively to eel! opium at e definite number of pieces w i i k m lbs Jfslct The 
planes of ssle were movable within the area purchased finder the lioense. 

This Mabel system, however, did not work satisfactorily, as the 

in h e r ent in the oaten. So the Govsrsnaaot reve rted to the old syst em of 
Hennaing individual shops in 1884. Meanwhile* the number of shops hoidi* 
a Hamas had bean very eeftniderabiy reduced. The Government sold 
H eaps ss to the highest bidder, at a pobfie auctio n , and thus brought 
ia each year ssore and more revenue fee the coffers of the Stole. 

The raising of die price of opium was another cause of the rise of 
r o w ans year after year. The authorities aontinnid to jnsresss the prise 
of opium till 31st March, 1931, when* through fores of efreumstoaess, whieh 
wees brought shout by the workers of the Non 00 operation Movement 
(os will he detail e d ia another chapter), the Government at lest resorted to 
the rationing of shops end the vond-fm por aom systom* bp whieh the shope 
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Hoaamd wets allowed only to tell a certain fixed quantity per mouth and 
at a eertafn fixed price per eeer. 

In addition to the method of high license and high priee lor opium 
odd, the general polioy, from 1873 onward, wee to reduce the faoilitiee for 
obtaining the drag by decreasing the number of ahope where opiu*n oould 
be obtained. But though the abope were reduoed from 6,131 in 1873-74 
to 34>6 in 1919-20, the consumption was very nearly the same after a lapse 
of 46'yeers, namely, 1868 maunds for 1C73-74 and 1748 mannde for 1919-20, 
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The decrease in consumption after 1920 will come before ua in a later 
chapter. 

'We learn from the Excise Reports that irom 1861 to 1901 the alight 
variable decrease in consumption was due to the many disasters, by disease, 
famine and earthquake, which caused the deoline in the indigenous popula- 
tion already noticed. Aa soon as prosperity returned, the consumption 
immediately began to rise. This fact is noticed in many of the Excise 
Reports from 1900 to 1921. When the year 1919-1920 had been reached, 
the consumption of opium was 17 per cent in exoess of the consumption for 
1886-86, although the indigenous population had increased by only 10 
percent It was after 1920, when public interest was roused by the Non- 
eoreperatbn Movement that consumption rapidly declined. The history of 
tUs later period from 1920-1925 will be considered separately in the next 
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In spite of this steady rise in the price of opium, we have already seen 
that from 1881 to 1921 the consumption merely wavered, now going up and 
now going down according to the prosperity or adversity of the season. So 
neither the decrease in the number of shops, nor the raising of the prioe of 
opium, nor the ohange in the method of licensing, had any appreciable effect 
on the consumption of opium in the Assam villages and among the Hill tribes. 

During the whole of the period, from 1881 to 1921, the Assam Govern- 
ment appears definitely to have accepted the official formula of the Govern- 
ment oflndia, repeated in Government documents, that the aim in view 
mast always be, 1 Maximum of revenue with minimum of eonaumplioii/ 
Bat the figures of revenue and consumption when put aide by side will leave 
nornm for doubt that though the revenue was always 1 rising, the eoosnmp- 
tfca went ou mooh as before. 
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It will be 9600 it ft glance from this iUominiting table that nothing 
interfered with the steady rise of revenue from 1875 to 1990. The 
rise was quite consistent and the 12 lakhs ol 1876 beoame 44 lakhs 
in 1990. These statistics form a remarkable vindicstioo of Anandaram 
Dhekial Phookan’s statement in 1859, that " the people will never shrink 
from the use of the drag so long as they oontinue to obtain supplies of it, 
and they would seldom oonsider themselves too poor to purohase it 

When we turn to the other side of the statistics and oonsider what 
efforts were made to ensure the minimum of consumption, we are met 
with a totally different state of things. Here only half-hearted efforts were 
made with insigoifioant results. Though Moniram Dewan in 1858 had 
pointed the way to rationing, and even proposed a diminution by one- 
twentieth per annum, his suggestion was never adopted. Even after April, 
1921, when rationing at last began, it was only of shops and not of individuals. 
The Assamese people and the Hill tribes were able to get as muoh opium 
as they liked, so long as the shop ration remained unexhausted. Even the 
registration of opium addicts, which had been .fairly suooessful among the 
neighbouring Burmese raoe, was strongly resisted by the Government of 
Assam. It is difficult to believe that revenue considerations had nothing 
to do with the refusal of the Administration for so long either to ration 
or to register. Both expedients had been tried in other countries and there 
was abundant evidenoe to show that they were likely to be euocesssful in 
Assam Yet as late as April, 1921, after the popular movement had been 
launched and the Reform Councils had been formed* we find the Assam 
Government refusing to accept the complete rationing and registration reso- 
lution of the Rev. J. Nicholas Roy whioh would have brought the Govern- 
ment opium monopoly in Assam to an end in ten years by reductions at the 
rate of too per oent. per annum. 

It is true that since that refusal of April, 1921, the Government has 
itself taken the initiative and begun at last to ration and to register. But 
how dilatory aod half-hearted it still is, and how bent upon maximum 
revenue, may be seen from the revenue figure of 1928*24 whioh is over 
86 lakhs of rupees, or 800 per cent higher than the revenue of 1875*76. 
A slight indicatioti may also be given by the statement of one of our village 
witnesses on May 6th, 1926, in a village near Tinsukia. He bad not yet 
been either registered or rationed, and be had been able to purohase daring 
the month of April that year 28 rupees worth of opium for himself and 
for his wife. The maximum of Government revenue was exacted in the 
ease of such a miserable villager; but where was any attempt to reduoe 

It has become evident to us in the course of our enquiry that .while 
the 'maximum of revenue* has always loomed large in the eyes of 
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Government offiocn, the minimum of consumption * hat boon dealt with 
only half-heartedly. The authorities have ooogrstulated themeelTea wheo 
there was an inereeas in the opium revenue attributing it to the prosperity 
of the people. The weight of revenue considerations hat oontbuaOy over- 
balanoed moral end humanitarian ooneideratione. 

Yet. while stating thus dearly our deduction from the evidenoe of the 
pert, we would gladly recognise that the increasing weight and pressure of 
public opinion has been having its wholesome effect upon Government itself 
in the yearn that have succeeded the Non-co-operatioo Movement. The ut- 
terances of reepoonbie Government offioiale in the Legislative Council to*day 
differ very much indeed from those that were mage only a few yearn ago. 
The feeble attempt at rationing and registration which began in April, 1931, 
has been extended, and increased. Yet even in reoent years the ration for 
all' the H os u ee d shops, offered by the Government of Assam to the opium 
salesmen, has always proved at the end of the year to be much m ezooss 
of the actual amount consumed, thus showing that the Government autho- 
rities arc still lagging behind publio opinion in this matter. What is therefore 
needed at the present time is not so much the reoognition of the prineiple 
of rationing and registration, but rather an immediate quickening of the 
pass and a definite time limit for the introduction of complete prohibition. 


Chapter IV.— The Non-Co-Operation Movement. 

k was hi the year 1930 that India saw the great movement of non- 
violent No n -oo o peration under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi. 

Sjt N. CL Bordoloi, who bad gone at an earlier date to England in 
Older to plead for the grant of Reforms to Assam, attended the special 
sitting of the Indian National Congress in September, 1930, under the 
presidency of Lala Lafpat Rai, with a band of young men from Assam and 
there opposed tee Non-co-operation Resolution as put forth Jby Mahatma 
Gandhi. However, on their return, a special sitting of the Assam Association, 
which was time tee only effective political organisation in the province, 
was held, and tee Non-Co-operation programme was fully adopted with 
the reservation teat schools and colleges in Assam should not he boycotted. 
After that N. C. Bordoloi and others began to work at Gauhati in 
right earnest and gradually Congress Committees were formed through- 
out the pcovinoe. 

In June* 1931, pro m i ne nt leaders of Assam went to attend the Bombay 
•aesioa of tim All-India Congress Committee and requested Mahatma Gandhi 
to visit Imam end see things with his own eyes. In oompliaooe with tins 
request MahotenPBandhi visited Astern early in August 1931, and deli- 
vered his manege. It was a messag e of hope and love,— hope for these 
who hod been slaves to the drug habit and hive for tee de pr esse d and 
down- trodden. Fired with enthusiasm, hundreds of young men took up 
the tempemnee work and preached against opium, ganja, and other drug 
habile. 

Till November, 1931, they carried on their work of temperanee reform 
without any greet hindrance from the Government except teat they were 
watched by the police wherever they went and the officials did their beet 
to counteract their efforts by organising anti-non-co-operation leagues, like 
tee Aman Bubkas elsewhere. Some Government supporters tried to hr 
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tittle Mahatmiai himself. Dot in spite of these hindrances, the work of 
tempanmoe was eerried on ste a dil y, peacefully, and with great enterprise 

Every Sub-division had its District Congress Committee. Under this 
Committee there were different Local Congress Committees. The workers 
of these Committees bore the brunt of the atruggle and suffered most 
doling the latter part of the year 1921, when the persecution began. 

These workers preaohed temperance in the villages, held meetings all 
over the province, and took advantage of the social and religious gatherings 
where they carried the message of prohibition which Mahatmqji had 
preaohed during his visit. Adhering strictly to the principle of noirviolenoe, 
they stood outside the excise opium shops and implored the village people 
not to buy the drug. 

After the visit of Mahatmqji to Assam in the month of August, 1921, 
the temperance workers, as we have related, received an additional impetus. 
They worked heart and soul, in spite of the repressive acts of the police 
and others in some places. The massee of people in the villages heard 
with gladnees and devotion the words of Mahatma! i» and khaddaroled 
persons became known es * Gandbi-men.’ Throughout the length and 
breadth of the country the workers were reoeived on this account with deep 
respect 

The result of their strenuous work was that in 1921-22 the consump- 
tion of opium dropped from 1614 maunds to 1013 maunds, a reduction of 
601 maunds within 12 months. Other intoxicants were reduced in the 
same proportion. The Government became nervous, lest there might be a 
further fall and a permanent reduction in the excise revenue. 

Gaqjo dropped from 632 maunds 29 seers in 1920-21 to 402 maunds 
18 seen in 1921-22, a fall of 180 maunds 11 seers, and in 1923*24 it 
stood at 344 maunds whioh is 40*7 per cent, less than in 1920-21. 

The consumption of oountry liquor in 1920-21 was 304,072 L. P. Gallons 
which fell to 104,349 L. P. Gallons in 1921-22, or a reduction of 49*9 per 
cent., but it roee to 191,421 L. P. Gallons in 1923-24. The consumers 
of country liquor were mostly tea-garden labourers, who come from outside 
the provinoe from other parts of India. There is a certain amount of 
difficulty in having aooees to the labourers and this is highly detrimental 
to all temperance work. All the tame, the reduction showed a consump- 
tion 87 per *eent less than that of 1920-21. The following table is given 
for easy comparison 
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jails either for disseminating seditious metiers or lor being neaben of 
unlawful assemblies. In spite of this, enthusiasm continued among the 
Assamese people end there was a oontXDoons decline in the consumption of 
opium and ganja. 

The argument of the GoTernment was then, as it is now, that die object 
of the Non-oo-aperators was not temperance reform, but simply the ember 
rassment of the GoTernment. The authorities surmised that the attempt 
was being made to decrease the . revenue. But the object of the Noiroo- 
operators was not aimed at the revenue directly ; it was a movement of 
genuine temperanoe reform among the people. They sought to purify thoir 
own countrymen from their vioious drug habits, especially opium, from 
which they saw their country suffering ao terribly. Tbit scourge they 
wanted to get rid of. The resultant affect of their efforts was indeed to 
reduoe Government revenue and indirectly to embarrass the Government ; 
but tbe Government is to blame for entangling iteelf ao much with Excise 
Revenue. 

We asked some of our witnesses concerning this point. They were 
mainly those who disagreed with the political views of Non-co-operators, 
and almost all of them had good words for the workers of the Non-oo-opera- 
tion Movement in their temperance activities. They deolared that Govern- 
ment iteelf was seriously in the wrong from relying upon its Excise Revenue. 

We have instances of testimony to the good effects of the temperance 
movement such as the following : — 

“ When we succeeded in eradicating the evil habit of the opium con- 
sumers, their relatives and parents used to shower blessings 
on us with all their hearts and even the addicts used to thank 
us for the task we bad undertaken.” 

This testimony to the good intentions and good effects of the non-oo- 
operation workers has been general among those whom we have examined. 
In village after village, where the opium consumption has deeressed, we 
were told that the reform began owing to the temperanoe workers in 1931. 
We were ourselves surprised, in the course of our journeys, to find how far 
the popular movement had penetrated into the very depths of the oountry. 
In the remotest places, when we asked the people how they had been taught 
to abandon their opium habits, they informed us that Mahatma Gandhi’s men 
bed oome to them and told them. Practically the whole of the Assamese 
population was reached for the first time by the m e ssa ge that the eoneump- 
don of opium was an evil whioh ought to be abandoned. 

The question has often been raised how far the influenoe of the Notroo- 
operatior Movement has continued. We found no signs of any serious set- 
back to the prohibition campaign in more reoent years. Rather, we regard 
it as oertain that among the educated at lead the anti-opium aenthneat has 
grown in intensity -and depth sinoe Mahatma Gandhi’s visit Among the 
villagers, it is true, the enthusiasm has in a measnre subsided and a further 
effort is needed to carry through the work that has already been begun. 
But in making this further effort it ie probable that the workers tiD no 
longer have to meet with the hostility of the Government whioh they faced 
' with courage in 1931. It may even be hoped that the Government itself 
at last will recognise the growing lores of public opinion and taka dcpe to 
comply with it.' 
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Chapter V. — Tea Gardens and Hill Tribee* 

We shall, in this chapter, examine first of all how far the opium habit 
has spread amongst the ex-tea-garden labourers. The tea-garden labourers 
generally are a conservative people who ohange their habit very slowly, but 
onoe they do so it is difficult to turn them away from the new habit formed 
and it will be the work of a generation to get rid of such a habit if it ones 
takes root. 

Some witnesses before us told us that the habit is growing amongst the 
ex-tea-garden and tea-garden labourers, especially in the Sub-divisions of 
Ditougarh and North Lakhimpur. We ourselves examined some labourers 
of tea-gardens who took opium. In the North Lskhimpur Sub-division about 
SO per cent of the opium oonsumors are said to be tea-garden and 
ex-tea-garden labourers. They form the habit by ooming into oontaot 
with their Assamese neighbours. Our evidence is not sufficient to speak 
positively, but there are signs in certain parts of the Assam Valley 
that the habit is actually growing among them. We are further confirmed 
by the Excise Reports of the Province, some extracts from whioh we 
quote below : — 

14 For several years past opium shops have been situated on some of 
the tea-gardens in the Assam Valley Districts. As there was reason to 
believe that the imported coolies of one or two gardens were acquiring the 
opium habit, special enquiries were instituted in the districts of Lakhimpur, 
Sibsagar and Nowgong as being those most affected.”* 

We find in the Excise Report for 1912-13, page 6 that ‘In this district 
(Lakhimpur) and more especially in the North Lakhimpur Sub-division, it 
is reported that ooolies in some gardens are unfortunately taking to opium. t 
Again we read " The increase n Kamrup is attributed partly to the 
spread of the habit among the ex-garden ooolies aod partly to other oauses "** 
In 1920-21 we find the Sub-divisional Officer of North Lakhimpur 
writing that the garden ooolies were becoming addicted to it and managers of 
tea-gardens were taking vigorous stepii to check the opium habit X 

These extracts which might be multiplied dearly show that these most 
conservative people tend to break their old habits and take to a new vioe 
which they find oommon among the Assamese in the midst of whom they 
live. It beoomes a serious question, therefore, how far the Government of 
Assam is justified in enoou raging the recruiting of fresh immigrants on the 
one hand and allowing them to become infected with the opium poison 
on the other. 

The following quotations from the Botham Committee Report throw 
some light on the consumption of opium by the tea-garden labourers, though 
they depiet only a side-view of the situation : — 

M Two hundred and one managers were good enough to send replies 
to the series of questions which the Committee circulated. Eighty-three of 
them report that consumption is on the increase in the ease of gaqja and 
53 in the ease of opiom. 

“ The number of managers who report that 5 per eent or more of 
their labour foroe are opium consumers is only 24, and half of these eonsid er 
* Excise Report, page IS, 190S-07. 

t tes Excise Report for 191S-17, page 7, ctffr Appendix XVIII. 

•• Assam Excise Report for 1917*1$, page S, side Appendix XVI 11, 

X do. 1919*20, do. do. XV11I. 
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ths ooDt of the ooneumera ore injuriously affected by the drug. On most 
gardens, therefore, the opium question is not a serious one. but diem am a 
lew notable exceptions. The worst is apparently the Dqjoo garden in North 
Lakhimpur, where Mr. Story, the manager, reports that among the ooolies 
who have been more than two or three years on die garden, about 96 per 
eent. of the adults and a number of the children take the drug. The 
garden has in former days been particularly subject to dysentery and cholera 
and Mr. Story attributes the large extent of the rice to opium haring been 
distributed years ago as a remedy. It is. howerer. not uncommon for eertain 
unhealthy garden to acquire die opium habit becoming imbued with the 
tastiness belief ia the medicinal rirtues of the drug. Another gardenia 
which huge opium consumption and uabealthiness go hand in hand is the 
Ifamsang dirishm of the Jaipur Tea Company. The manager says, “ The 
garden is on the G ore ram ent * black-list ’ far siokness and I put down the 
whola cause to opium.* 9 

Our Enquiry Committee has considered it necessary also to examine as 
far ae possible how far the habit has spread among the hardy and virile 
mess of the Hills of Assam. 

In the district of Lakhimpur we find the Abort, Miris. Miahmis, 
Khamtk. Singphos, and Defies inhabiting the border lands of the frontiers 
of Astern. The first four tribes live in the fiediys Frontier Tract and 
beyond them. The index of consumption for the Sadiya Frontier Tract is 
as high as 367,099 seers for each 10.000 population which ia tho highest on 
meordin India. 

“ The opium habit is excessive among the Turaon and Miju Miahmis ; 
and Mint. Khaatis and Singphos are saturated.”* 

It ia said that the habit ia being checked among the Abors. but we 
have not sufficient evidence to confirm this. 

The Dallas mainly inhabit the borders of the Districts of Lakhimpur 
and Darrang and the opium habit is prevalent amongst them. 

The Mikirs inhabit tbe Districts of Nowgong, Ramrup and Sibsagar. 
and their number is 1,18.629. So far back as 1892, Mr. Drieberg in giving 
evidence before the Royal Commission said that as many as 80 per cent, 
of these people were addicted to the opium habit, t by which he evidently 
meant 80 per cent, of the adult population. We examined some Mikirs in 
Nowgong, and also some witnesses in Nowgong and Gauhati who have dealings 
with the Mikirs and have them as tenants. Their evidence only strengthens 
the view we have taken. This view gets corroboration in the Excise 
Reports of 1907 to 1911 and 1919-20. The Mikirs are producers of lac. 
and whenever there is a good trade in this product, the consumption of 
opium increases. 

Misrii (in the plains).— The number of Miris in the plains is 65,289. 
They mainly inhab|| the banks of tbe Brahmaputra and other rivers and 
streams of the Assam Valley up to the Darrang District Wabave already 
mentioned about their fellow tribesmen in the Hills, but those living in the 
plains are much addicted to the habit and the evidenoe of Miri witnesses 
goes to show that they are worse than their Assamese neighbours. 

Kha$u .— The number of the Khasi population is 1,24.053. Tbe pros- 
perous condition of the raiyats is reflected in the incre ased reoeipts from 

• Asms Barite Bcpert, page f . 

t ftfc Drleberg*» evidence before Reynl Comnieeton, page 275. 
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opium *r-<eo says the Excise Report of 1907-08. Thw is sperially true with- 
mud to Wn end other aboriginal tribes of the Nowgoog and Khari 
HiDa Districts. There is dear indication that the tribes in the Khan Hills 
are gating the addiction more and more. On a special .enquiry being made 
in 191# Into the matter by the Deputy Commissioner of the Khaai Hills* 
it was found that comparing the increased sale with the more or leu 
stationary population, opium eating and smoking were eeriously on die 
incr e as e among the inhabitants of these Hills. The tovidenoe of a prominent 
Khaei gentleman, the Rev. J. Nicholas Boy, also points to the came view. 

This iiritieti ae of Use Kharis into the opium habit is of reoent origin. 
We read the foUewitog in the report of W. J. Allen, Esq., Member, Board 
of Revenue, on depu t atio n , to A. R. Young, Esq., Seoretarytotfae Govern- 
ment of Bengali dated Cbempooiuee, the 14th October, 1858 

“ I found that for the last eight or ten yean, it hu bean the practice 
to grant a license for the retail vend of opium at this station eanlurivriy to 
the person who contracted to supply the ration for the Jails. The itoeaae 
seems to have been given with the view of indemnifying the Contractor, by 
the profit of telling opium, for any fose that he might contain in esyfifing 
the ration. I directed the Principal Assistant Commissioner to dmoautmna 
this irregular practice, and to grant opium licenses in conformity with the 
Circular orders of the Board of Revenue. 

“ No opium is sold at the office of the Principal Assistant Conninissw. 
The licensed dealer procures whatever opium he requires from the Syihct 
Collectorate at the price current io that station. There is, in fact, vary 
little demand for the drug in this district. The Coetyals (Kharis) do not 
use it; the only purchasers seem to be the up-eountxy and Aessmccc 
sepoys of the Battallion, and the servants of the European residents at the 
station. Only one opium license has been taken out during the year.** 
Again, in W. W. Hunter's Statistical Account of Assam, Vol. U, page 248* 
we read as follows 

“ In 1876-77 there were in all 18 licenses in force — 4 for imported 
spirituous and fermented liquor, l each for madak and Chanda, S for game 
and 10 for opium. The Khasias and Syntengs arc not addicted to the use 
of intoxicating drugs, which use is confined to the people from the plains 
residing in British Territory.*’ 

In spite of this earlier evidence it now appears oertrin, ae we have 
said, that opium addiction has spread among the Khasias with serious results. 
In the year 1910-11, for instance, the Excise Commissioner reported on 
increase in consumption of 8$ maunds. Another increase of 5 maunds fie 
reported in the year 1918-14. In subsequent yqpn* consumption wavered, 
but there was no derided and definite check until rationing was introduced 
early in 1981. 

Nagas. — The population of the Nagaa is 2,80,619. They Inhabit the 
Naga Hills and the borders of the Lakhimpur and Sibsagar Districts. While 
the figures given by Government about the opium sold in the Naga HiDa 
are themselves conflicting, one thing becomes quite certain that the consump- 
tion baa been increasing. 

J Cs eber u . — The Kacharis mainly inhabit the Districts of Goal pen, 
Kamrap and Darrang. They also live in the Districts of Sibsagar, Nowgoog 
end Lakhimpnr. They are a hardy well-built race, but opium is under* 
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siting their constitution. We reed in the Excise Report of 1908-09 that 
the opium habit among them prevails to a regrettable extent 

We find from the above that the opium habit is spreading amongst the 
HiD tribes. The worst sufferers are the Mikirs and Kecharis and the tribes 
inhabiting the Sadiya Frontier Tracts. There is also a serious danger of the 
opium habit spreading among the Khasis round Shillong. 

Chapter VL— Opium Smoking. 

Opium is taken in Assam in two forms: (1) that of eatings (9) that 
of smoking. In the Assamese language these are called ‘kemikhowa* and 

* h**$p*nkhowa 9 respectively. 

When opium is eaten in small pillules, or made into a decoction by 
mixing it with water* the process is known as ' kamkhawa 1 or * kammoUkhowa . 
When it it smoked, after mixing the opium deoootion with dried betel- 
leaves, the process is known as ‘ kanipankhowaJ The following is a descrip- 
tion of the process by whioh opium is prepared for smoking. 

A quantity of opium is taken aooording to the requirements of the 
smokers. It is put on a ladle, or spoon, called a beta, along with some 
water, and then heated for some time, so that the decoction may be of the 
required consistency. The impurities are taken out of deoootion by remov- 
ing them with cotton wool. This process requires about twenty to thirty 
minutes. After pouring out the deooction from the * As/a * into a small 
pan, it is cleaned and washed and kept separately. 

Then again the same decootion is heated for some SO minutes, until 
it is converted into a sticky paste. This is kept carefully aside. 

Some betel leaves are out into fine pieces and dried on broken pieces 
of an iron pan, called “ kerahi ”, until all are dried to the required degree. 
This process takes about 10 to 20 minutes. Then the opium deoootion and 
the fried beteHesves are mixed up together and heated, until the leaves 
show a greenish brown tint, when it is ready. 

Very small quantities of this preparation are taken at a time for 
smoking. They are put on a bamboo pipe called “Hoka” ( hookah ) whioh 
is made up of one wider piece of biunboo and one much narrower pieoe 

* stock into the broader piece in the shape of the letter V with one arm 
prolonged downwards. The narrower piece is much the shorter and into 
this the prepared opium is placed for smoking : the mouth of the smoker 
is put to the top of the broader pieoe. 

As soon as one part of the mixture is smoked through another is put 
in, and so the process goes in through the night until the consumers have 
smoked to the required depth of intoxioation. After each pull at the 
* hoka/ sweet things are taken, suoh as plantains, sugarcane, or sweet tea, 
possibly to get rj^ of the bitter taste. Some say that it is to get the smoke 
into the stomach. 

This process of smoking is very alluring to young men, who ask to be 
allowed to take their pulL There was evidence given to us that addiction 
began in this manner. 

Opium smoking is a common practice in Assam. It can even be said 
that most of the new addicts begin their habit by smoking, though it is 
not possible to ascertain the exaot number. We naturally have no figures 
to show the proportion of opium whioh is consumed for smoking and for 
eating, because no record is taken. Yet it might roughly be estimated that 
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thi figures kn mol dug and eating are normally about on>4M to tmb think 
i Mpei ivd y. In one pboe we found the* the proportion of mnokeve to 
adm en tint of 8 to SI which would roughly beer out the figures we 
been suggested. 

The number of opium smoken bee always formed e considerable portion 
of the indigenous Assamese population. The younger section of the oom- 
munity gradually gets into the habit of opium. smoking» which ultimately 
leads to addiction. The reason why opium eating is more oommon, at later 
stage, is probably because the preparation of opium for smoking takes a 
considerable time and therefore opium eating is more convenient. 

Since the writing of this Report, the Government of Assam, in response 
to repeated questions in the Assam Legislative Counoil, hat at last allowed 
the Report of the Botham Committee to be made publio and a copy has 
been reoeived by the Chairman of our Enquiry Committee. The statements 
contained in this Report with regard to opium smoking in Assam bear 
out the conclusions already arrived at by the members of our Com- 
mittee. As tbe subject is of very great importance and misleading 
accounts were given by Mr. John Campbell at Geneva it has been considered 
advisable to re-print in the body of our Report some paragraphs from the 
Botham Committee Report itself as follows 

Amongst those who take opium for pleasure only, and not as a remedy 
for certain specific diseases, consumption in the form of smoking is almost 
universal to this extent; that almost all smoke in the first instance and 
only take to other forms of consumption after they become confirmed opium- 
takers and find that they cannot afford the time or the money required for 
smoking. On this point tbe evidence is unanimous and conclusive. It is 
more difficult to get an accurate estimate of the relative proportions at any 
one time of those who smoke and those who consume in other ways. This 
depends largely on the general prosperity of the consuming classes. When 
times are good and money easy to obtain, smokers do not feel the piooh 
so soon as when times are bad, and tbe stage at which smoking has to be 
given up and the less expensive form of consuming the drug substituted is 
postponed. Similarly, the poorer classes have to give up smoking sooner 
than those who are fairly well-to-do. Probably over the five districts one 
half would be a moderate estimate of the proportion of those now smoking 
to the total number of consumers. Many witnesses place the proportion 
of smoking as much larger, but it is likely that their estimate is exaggerated 
partly because the evils of smoking bulk large in their view, and partly 
beoause they ore apt to confuse the number of those who have been smokers 
with the number of those who are at the present time smokers. From 
the report of managers it appears that the proportion of smokers to opium- 
eaters is muoh the same on tea gardens as amongst the indigenous population. 

"It is to be noted that the form of opium smoking everywhere 
prevalent in Assam ia that known in other parts of India as “ madak. The 
opium ia boiled down with a little water to the consistency of a paste and 
then mixed with the shredded and fried leaves of betel, or less commonly, 
guava or other plants. The form known as “ ohandu M does not exist in 
Assam. Opium smoking ia gensrally looked upon with more disapproval 
than opium eating, partly beoause it is considered to be more injurious, and 
partly because it is far more expensive both in time and money. The 
process of preparation ia a long one, ana the actual smoking naturally takes 
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longer then swallowing a mixture of opium and water, and the eonaeqnanee 
| ia thaat the working day of the opiu m -e ater ia eery contracted, The differaoee 
In expense between the tim forme of rrnnenmfition w ehown in the etatnment 
of witneee number 197 (no doubt an extreme case), who required three* 
fourth of a tola daily as a smoker, and Ia now oonteot with eating one 
•Ssteenth of a tola daily. 

“ Opium aynoklng hat undoubtedly increased eery largely In Assam 
sinoe the prohibition of poppy cultivation in I860. Witness No. 231-mi 
“ Dewan " of the Asmm Company whose memory goes baok to that time 
and who is a reliable witness,— says that only about five per oent. of ike 
consumers at that time were smokers. Probably the form in whioh opium 
was then oommonly manufactured was not convenient for this form of 
consumption. The habit is not increasing— as oomparei with opium 
eating— now, because it has already reached the maximum and practically 
every consumer smokes if he can afford to do so. 

“ The habit is very oommonly practised in company. There is nothing 
of the nature of regular ''Opium dene", but smokers frequently meet in 
the house of one or other of their number, and smoke together. There 
is a good deal of evidence that these smoking parties are looked on with 
disfavour. One reason is that at such meetings young men commonly acquire 
the opium habit ; and another ia that these parties of smokers are not 
infrequently suspected of being responsible for organizing petty thefts in 
the village in order to get the means of indulging in the luxury. The habit 
ia increasingly common at such social gatherings as marriages and funerals, 
at which fashion required opium to be distributed for the use of opium 
consumers. Of recent years also a ceremony purporting to be of a 
semi-religious nature — the * Kama Saba ' — has been introduced among 
the more ignorant classes st which opium consumers are assembled and 
opium distributed with the object of averting sickness or other impending 
trouble. The distribution and consumption of opium is also common at 
‘ Namgoa’ or religious services. Ibe semi-religious uses of the drag 
appear to be purely the invention of interested opium consumers, and 
bare no authority in the Sastras. They are reprobated even when acquiesced 
in by tbe better classes and they undoubtedly set a bad example to the young 
and tend to spread the opium habit”. 

The paragraphs srhioh we have quoted f torn the Botham Committee’s 
Report appear to us to agree with the evidenoe which we ourselves have 
gathered. It will be notioed that while we had estimated the proportion of 
opium smokers to opium eaters in Assam as one third, the Botham Com- 
mittee ia inoHned to estimate it at one half. Our evidenoe corroborated two 
important points in their findings : — 

(1) Almost all opium addicts among the village population began 

Spiam habits by smoking rather than by eating. 

(2) The reason that the opium smoking habit ia ao often abandoned 

later is because of the inconvenience of the preparation and 
the dUBeulty of the smoking psooess compared with that of 
eating. 

Chapter VII.— The Government Contention. 

(t) One of the Government oontentions is that if reduction is carried 
heyoacka certain HmitAhe opium c ons umers will turn from this drug to garde. 
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Y« woo gniw tbt from on a priori point of view this might have boon 
thooght not unlikely to ooear, mid there ere indieetione of ouob e danger, in 
tie peat, in the Kamrup district. But when we oome to examine the more 
reeeot figures we And that this has not happened sinoe the Non-oo-operatioD 
MoTement began. Let ns take the figures for the years 1919-34. In 
1919-30. opium oonsnmption was at its highest point sinoe 1877, with 1748 
rnaunds. and the oonsnmption of ganja was 665 maunds for that year. After 
that date on both sides there has been a steady' decline. We give below a 
eomparative table for consumption of opium and ganja from 1919-90 to 
1923-33 — 





Opium. 

Ganja. 

Year. 



Maunds. 

Maunds. 

1919-20 

... 

... 

1,748 

665 

1990-21 

... 

... 

1,814 

689 

1921-22 

... 

... 

1,018 

452 

1922-23 

... 

... 

965 

389 

1928-24 

... 

... 

884 

344 


From the above table we find that the consumption of opium and that 
of ganja have been going down together, and there has been no rise in the 
consumption of ganja as feared by the Government. It may be added that 
the deorease has been chiefly due to the temperance workers and the 
effectiveness of their work. 

In 1923, there was an increase of 16 maunds 17 seers in consumption 
in the Assam Valley, but this has been satisfactorily explained by different 
Districts Offioers as due to reasons other than that of opium consumers 
turning from opium to ganja. (Vide Assam Excise Report for 1933-24, 

(si) Another Government contention is that any further reduction in 
consumption and rationing of shops is certain to lead to smuggling of opium. 
Let us examine the classified statements of the more important offetioes 
under the Opium Laws from 1917-18 to 1923-24, and see if there has been 
any increase of the offences noder different beads. This will give us a 
clearer indication than any thing else. A table is given below : — 


Year. 

Unlicensed sales 
of Opium. 

Illicit possession 
of Kxcise Opium. 

Total Consumption 
of Opium. 

Year. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

1917-18 

89 

77 

1,515 

1918-19 

58 

69 

1,574 

1919-20 

38 

82 

1,748 

1920*21 

21 

57 

1,614 

1921*22 

7 

34 

1,018 

1929-29 

8 

83 

965 

1828*24 

9 

99 

824 


First, let us examine the figure for the unlicensed sale of opium. It oame 
down almost abruptly from 38 in 1919-20 to 9 in 1923-24. Let us take 
the next Asm. ‘ IBfafc possession of Excise Opium. 9 This offsnce is very 
y **•■?*. w “ wJy* tarn 8* t» 99. From IMO-.t 
to 1999-9* to toritoaf the deoreee. in eoommption, there m * nnrlnd 
dtoWMii o f ogwwto wM* dtoriy foee actio* the Qoremment oenUution 
tb* more opium win he snuggled into the country if there be a rapid 
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reduction So fee nUkming or consumption of opium* Tho total number 
of ofltooM against Em Opim Laws it given below 


Tesr, 

Oflmces. 

Yaar. 

Oflmo 

1914*15 

ss 

1919-90 

its 

1S1S-16 

ss 

1990-21 

77 

1916-17 • ~ 

181 

1991-SS 

SO 

1917-18 ' .m 

187 

1999-28 

SO 

191 MS — 

111 

1998-24 

4t 


The illicit poppy cultivation in 1921-22 had been, it it said, 'started 
at the instigation of the Non-oo-operators, who gave out that under the 
new regime there would be no restriction on such cultivation.* The Non- 
co-operatois hardly made any defenoe on suoh a eharge because it was so 
utterly ridiculous. The object of the whole movement was to make the 
people abstain from drugs and liquors ; and the figures for consumption of 
ezoisable drugs from 1921 onward will dearly bear this out There is no 
reason of any kind whatever why the Non-co-operators should have sought 
to enoourage illicit poppy cultivation. On the contrary, the rousing of the 
publio against die opium habit directly led to the detection and suppression 
of illicit poppy cultivation, since it was no longer possible to conceal it 
agaiust publio opinion of the neighbours. 

The real danger to the country Distriot of Assam is not so much from 
internal cultivation of poppy as from the smuggling of opium into the country 
from outside, especially die Malwa Opium which is brought in by the 
traders and merchants. We would submit, however, that from the evidence 
whioh we reoeived. including that of Excise officials, the prevention of 
smuggled opium is most of all a question of further expenditure of the 
opium revenue on the work of detection. If it were once deoided by the 
Government that a greater portion of the revenue obtained by the opium 
monopoly would be used directly for the purpose of preventing opium 
smuggling and decreasing the opium vice, instead 6f being used as ordinary 
revenue, we should soon see the end of smuggling on an extended scale. 

(Hi) It has been contended by the Government that as there was a 
sudden drop in 1921-22, it is likely that there may be a reaction later on. 

We shall take a few outstanding faots which will go to show that there 
is no cause for fear of such a reaction. The decrease from 1748 maunds to 
1614 maunds and then to 1013, 966 and 884 maunds clearly indicates that 
the decrease is taking its normal turn, and will go on if a firm and sympa- 
thetic attitude is adopted. The public is only apprehensive lest there be 
any undue oonoession to the wishes of the opium eaters, who necessarily are 
likely to olamour for more opium if it can be had. The fact appears to be 
proved, that, while with an apathetic publio opinion the danger of a reaction 
may be feared, on the other hand, when publio opinion is awake and active, 
then thorough and permanent reforms may be carried through without any 
retrogression. 

We feel very strongly indeed that nothing will be done whole-heartedly 
In the way of opium reduction until the intimate connexion between the 
income derived from the sale of opium and the general Revenue of the 
Provinoe is finally and completely severed. This, we would submit, can 
only be done if the money derived by Government from the tale of opium 
is used directly in putting an end to the opium traffic. 
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W. giro Wow tha actaal pi 

QOB&t Ik 

m of affairs in a statistical 

im»mr 

cns years ivai-ax, ivxx-xo anu ivint 

raapecaveq 

r 

Tmr. 

Total 

Kxota 

Opiaa 

Tniwfomd- 

Bdaoatioa 


Snout. 

Bevenoe. 

Kerens*. I 

topartmenta. 

expenditure. 


Ba. 

Ba. 

Ba. 

Ba. 

Ba. 

psi-ss 

- *48,86,000 

61,57,746 

88,19.710 

67,57,000 

11,91,916 

19SMI 

~ 1,18,88,000 

56,81,194 

84,94,686 

66,86,000 

11,66,000 

1923-14 

... 1,16,66,000 

68,14,774 

87,18,841 

66,11.000 

11,47,000 


• It Is clear from this statement that the expenditure *on the Transferred 
Departments Is a little less than the total Excise Revenue of the province. 

A farther table may be given showing the percentage of the Exoiso 
Revenue to the total revenue for different typical Provinces In 1920-31 and 
1923-24. 





1910-11. 

1918-14. 

Bengal 

... 

... 

... 11*8 

10*6 

lfadiaa 

... 

... 

... 17*6 

89*8 

Bombay 

... 

... 

... 89*8 

88*7 

Behar and Oriaaa 

... 

... 

88-7 

847 

United Prorinoee 

... 


... 15*7 

11*7 

Punjab 

... 

... 

... 10*8 

11*4 

... 

... 

... 

... 898 

18*7 


It Is evident from these statements that the percentage of Excise 
Revenue to total revenue in 1920 21 was the highest in Assam and Bombay 
Presidency. In the Bombay Presidency this high figure is probably due to 
the excessive drinking among the mill-hands. While it is satisfactory that 
the very high proportion of revenue derived from Excise has been diminished 
in Assam, yet the present figure of 287 per cent, cannot be regarded as a. 
healthy sign of sound provincial economy. 

We have asked our witnesses, whether they are prepared to forego any 
benefit derived from the Excise Revenue, and whether they would suggest 
any means to compensate for the loss of the opium income. Their unanimous 
opinion is that they are prepared to forego any benefits derived from tha 
opium revenue, if only they are able to get rid of the opium evil. Indeed 
they go still further to the length of suggesting some other form of taxation, 
such aa a small tax on tea. 

We refrain from making any suggestion, whether, in these ciroumstanees, 
either fresh taxation, or retrenchment, or both, would be desirable to make 
up the loos of revenue in ooneequence of the abolition of the opium traffio, 
as this is not within our terms of reference. Furthermore, we believe that 
any suggestions or recommendations of this nature belong more to the province 
of politics than to temperance reform. But we can say this much, that the 
loss of revenue would undoubtedly, in a few years time, be more than 
compensated by the greater industrious activity of the consumers after givii* 
up the de l eterio u s drug of opium. 

(is) Lastly we find it repeatedly stated in the Government defense of 
its own opium policy, that the people require opium in order to protect 
themselves from the diseases which are prevalent in a very damp and 
M a l a ri a l steals like Assam, and that to deprive the Assamese people in 
remote v illages of their unrestricted use of opium would be to sutytot them 
to great hardship aad eveo to danger of fatal ifinest, This aiyumeot was 
14C*> 
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brought forward by Mr. Cosgrave in the Lcgkkthro Assembly, and ako by 
Mr. Claytoo at the Geneva Conforms*, on behalf of the Government of 
India’# position. It wae ako strongly affirmed that sneh interference with the 
liberties of the people would be resented by the Indian villagers themselves. 

In answer to this contention, it may be stated that there is no desire 
on the part of the reformers to prevent the use of opium under medical 
prescription;^ for its medicinal use is regarded as entirely legitimate, and 
when prohibition comes into force every thing should be done to allow for 
that medioinal use being carried out even in remote villages. Ait it 
may he pointed out at the same time that in the whole of the medical 
evidence given by our witnesses, among whom were many dootom with a 
life-long experience of Assam conditions, there was not. one who advooated 
tiie free use of opium by illiterate villagers as a core for the diseases 
prevalent in Assam. On the contrary, they pointed out to us that opium 
addiction among the Assamese villagers reduced the power of resistance 
and rendered severe attacks of infectious diseases, such as kak-aSar and 
cholera, more liable to end fatally. 

It is impossible for ns to enter at length into the whole medical question, 
but it will be sufficient for our present purpose to say, that this Government 
contention now oarries no weight, either with the educated people of Assam, 
or with the bulk* of the village population. Whatever may have been the 
opinion in the past concerning the use of opium to ward off ague or cholera, 
publio sentiment is strongly against its unrestricted use to-day. The immigrant 
populations, whioh enter Assam, are recognised as remaining more healthy 
than the indigenous population only so long as they refrain from the 
opium drug. When they beoome * addicted to opium, then they too sink 
in the soale. At the time when the Assamese race itself had not beoome 
subject to the opium habit, it was strong and vigorous. To-day it is 
debilitated and outworn owing ohiefly to opium addiction. 

The proof of this experience has finally convinced the Assamese people 
that the opium habit is bad and that if continued it will be the ruin of 
their raoe. Therefore, the Government contention that the village people 
would strongly object to the restriction of the use of the drug and might 
even cause disturbance, if opium were further reduoed, is regarded by 
us as groundless. The general evidence that we reoeived went to oonfirm 
this opinion and to show that restriction of opium oonsumption would not 
be resented by the villagers, but on the contrary be weloomed. 

Chapter VIII.— The Treatment of Addicts. 

Of the 336 witnesses examined, only 71 witnesses were afraid of the 
temporary hardship^tbat would ensue if oonsumption were restricted to 
medical and scientific needs. The rest do not apprehend any hardship. 
Those who are apprehensive of hardship, however, admit that ft ie no 
injustice for opium-eaters to be deprived of the opportunity to do themselves 
harm and to be thus cured of their disease themselves and prevented from 
infecting others. There are three points to be practically eoosidered -With 
regard to the final extinction of the opium habit ^arnong the consumers : (1) 
How to make provision for a reasonable warning to be given to the ogtam 
eaters below a certain age. (3) How confirmed addiots above a ocrtaur ace 
should he treated. (3). How the Government may adjust itself to the new 
situation of reduction in opium revenue. 
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Among 17 of the 71 wltnemee who, not being themselves eddiota, 
specially feared the ooosequenoes to the opium eaters themselves, If tho 
prohibition of opium sales were adopted immediately as a Government 
policy, there is a difference of opinion. Two witnesses are of the opinion 
that opium eaten, above the age of 00 yean, should be allowed to have 
opium under scriet medical supervision, and below that age all rations should 
be immediately stopped. Three witnesses are in' favour of immediately 
restricting opium to people below 40 years of age. and above that age it 
should be allowed under strict medical test. Two witnesses again are in 
favour of prohibition within three yean, two in favour of prohibition 
within tan yean, one in favour of restricting opium below thirty yean of 
age. The other fiffcy-four witnesses, who were apprehensive of hardship, 
are themselves opium eaters. But at the same time they unanimously hold 
the view, that the opium traffic, as it exists to-day, should be immediately 
prohibited, so that tbeir children might not take to it. Ten of them 
suggested that they are prepared to suffer the hardship of imme- 
diate deprivation, if total prohibition would save the coming generation 
from the drug. When questioned as to what made them continue it, their 
obvious reply was “ As it is easily available, we cannot refrain from 
getting it.” 

The great majority of our witnesses point to the fact that in most 
cases there is no very great hardship, except a temporary one, in breaking 
through the addiction, and they urge that the sale and consumption of opium 
should be immediately Stopped. We are bound to regard this as honestly 
given testimony, if a general judgment is to be formed. It is to be noted 
here that the evidenoe of those who themselves broke free from the habit, 
during 1920 and 1921, leads us to believe that it is often an exaggeration 
to aay that extreme hardship or physiotl injury would be caused by com- 
pulsory withdrawal of opium. 

While there would undoubtedly he temporary hardship and physical 
suffering, the benefits would probably *be more than compensated by the 
prosperity of the people aud should be cheerfully faced. But if a compro- 
mise is sought to be made between two sets of opinion in Assam, an agree- 
ment might be reached on the formula that opium should be immediately 
prohibited in ease of all addicts below the age of forty, exoept in such 
instances as are certified under medical prescription. Above that age, it 
ihight be allowed for the time being, with medioal supervision and inspection. 
The names of all opium eaten above the age of forty should be registered 
and their rations fixed N In this manner, every effort would be made to 
prevent aay more persons from becoming addicts and to limit tho use of 
opium to medioal requirements only. Our evidenoe shows, that even tho 
opium eaten themselves are thoroughly ashamed of the habit, and the 
continuance of tho opium traffic by a civilised Government it strongly con- 
demned. The extent of the popular feeling against itean be estimated by the 
.action taken by people of all shades of opinion during tho movement of 1M1. 

Tho Indian non-official memben of tho legislative Council are priiatf 
eriy nuanimoue in o ondeaning the opium excise policy and look forward 
to a time limit for non-medical con s um ption and to an immediate registra- 

la Arne m it any be amerted geoeraPy tkat there is one ooauaoo opinion 
on this question. All are for p ro h ib ition. Only questions with regard to 
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the time Omit far fail prohibtoou vary slightly. The bm opinion on the 
adject Ib perhepe nowhere In Indie so strong end articulate ee ft is in 
Assent Oot of the total of 335 witn esse s , orally examined, 807 ere repre- 
pr a cs otatives from Asssaeee Tillages. Again, after a classification of the 
Wt men oonvietsd and imprisoned, under the provisions of the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act, mainly for picketing the opium shops, we And that 
as many as 700 were people from Tillages. Such was the depth of feeling 
against opium. These figures prove that the Assamese village people were 
willing to undergo the haidships of a jail life in order to stop the opium 
traffic. 

Chapter IX. — Recommendations. 

In conclusion, we would reoommend that the following steps be 
taken:— 

(l) The sale of opium and its derivatives should be ultimately 
limited to the medical and scientific needs of Assam. 

(3) Provision should be made for confirmed addicts above the age 
of forty, enabling them to procure a rationed amount of opium, 
their names being registered for that purpose. 

(8) All opium addicts, who are under forty years of age, should be 
dealt with as medioal patients. Wherever opium is needed by 
them, it should be given only under the order of a fully qualified 
doctor, the medioal permission to obtain it being subject to 
quarterly renewal. 

(4) These changes should be carried out within the next five yean. 

At the end oi five years, opium should be placed on tbe list of 
poisons under a Dangerous Drugs Act, and treated as such for 
all inhabitants of Assam. 

While muoh depends on the Government action, we feel that no progress 
oan be made without the education of public opinion. The Non-oo-opera- 
tipn movement showed what a great advance oould be made in opium 
restriction by voluntary effort and publio propaganda. The decrease in 
consumption in a single year is a proof of what can be done by these 
methods. This work needs to be still further promoted and sustained. 

We, therefore, appeal to all those who desire the welfare of Assam 
to organise themselves into anti-opium Societies and to advocate opium 
prohibition amongst the people in general. This will lead to the education 
of public opinion against the opium evil and oreate a moral atmosphere, 
without which no great suooess oan be achieved. Every avenue of approach- 
ing the illiterate masses, who are the greatest consumers, should be employed. 
Especially neoessary is the careful training of the young children in ell the 
chmentaty sohoolrof the Araam Valley and among the Bill tribes. Wo 
would invite the co-operation of all seetions of the community in this educa- 
tional work and wa would specially appeal to the* missionaries to help us 
in orgasbing temperance societies among the HOI tribes with whom they 
art closely connected. 

Finally, wa would venture to ask Mahatma Gandhi once more to come 
to Assam end put himself at the heed of a great ant i - o p i u m campaign to 
be curled on by entirely peeoaful means. 
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Indian - Economic Enquiry Committee 

The report of the Indian Economic Enquiry Committee wme published 
In the first week of October 1925. The appointment of the Committee waa 
aanooaeod on the 22nd January with the following terms of reference : — 

“ To examine the material at present available for framing an estl- 
mate of the economic condition of the various clam -e of the 
people of British India ; to report on its adequacy ; and to 
make recommendations as to the beet manner in which 
it may be supplemented, and as to the lines on which a general 
economic survey should be carried out, with an estimate of the 
expenditure involved in giving effect to such recommendations/* 

The Committee assembled at Delhi on the 7th February, and sioce 
toured the country gathering evidence, and subsequently issued th?ir 
report, which was published by the Government of India Central Publication 
Branch Calcutta. The' main report was signed by Sir M. Visvesvaraya, 
the Chairman of the Committee, and Pandit Hari Kishan Haul; while 
the third member, Professor A. K. Burnett- Hurst. signed only subject 
to a Note of Dissent in regard to which the otier two members wrote in 
their introductory remarks : “ We regret that on account of fundamental 
differences of opinion we have not bad the benefit of the co-operation of 
our colleague, Mr. A. R. Burnett-Hnrst, in the preparation of this report. 
We detire» however, to p ace on record our high appreciation of his serv : ces 
as Secretary to thcf Committee/* 

The terms of reference to the Committee are analysed as falling practi- 
catty under two heads : — 

(t) The examination of the material available ; and 
(3) The preparation of a scheme of economic survey together with 
an estimate of the cost Involved. 

To theee two heads the report proper addresses itself. The Committee 
point ont that surveys in various forms are now a regular feature of the 
administrative activities of the self-governing Dominions within the Empire. 
They add, that in India the time has arrived when a survey • should be 
regarded as an indispensable preliminary to the formulation of economic 
pattdee and the treatment of many of the larger problems that arise in 
connection with tile economic development of the country. According to 
the Committee, the primary purpose of an economic survey is to collect 
and compile facts and statistical data relating to the economic condition 
of tha people, as it is too well-known to need any emphasis that numerous 
problems concerning the material well-being of the people of British India 
are to-day awaiting treatment under the guidance best supplied by an 
aroanuric survey. The results of such a survey should, among other things. 
Mud la their opinion to the adoption of measures for iocr eating production 
mm d wealth,— measures, such as the industrialisation of agriculture, the 
development of industries and trade, the redistribution of population 
acnnnfhf to the fertility of the various tracts, increasing the emefimey of 
labour, «d catting in the aid of machinery, sci enc e, and capital for deve- 
ooaatrjra vast reaoorcea and organising its stupendous 
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Alter firing careful coorideration to nU the opinioae received the 
Committee here come to the conclusion that an enquiry into the economic 
condition of the people should fell under two mein needs 

(i) Test applicable to a province or the country as a whole : — Produc- 
tion, national income, and national wealth. 

(II) Test applicable to classes Of people or local areas Individual 
income, 4 individual wealth, collective wealth, cost of living, wages 
and prices, indebtedness* etc. 

Classification of Material* 

Dealing with the first part of the reference, namely, the examination 
of the existing material* the Committee have considered the subject under 
the following three main classes 

(i) General statistics other than production, comprising Finance, 

Population. Trade, Transport and Communications, Education, 
Vita! Statistics and Migration, 

(ii) Statistics of production, including : — Agriculture, Pasture and 
Dairy-farming. Forests, Fisheries. Minerals, Large Scale Indus- 
tries, Cottage, and Small Scale Industries. 

(iii) Estimates of Income, Wealth, etc.:-— Income* Wealth, Cost of 
Living, indebtedness, Wages, and Prices. 

The statistics falling under class I (says the report) are more or less 
complete* tboee under class Ii are satisfactory in some respects but in- 
complete or totally wanting in others ; while as regards estimates of in- 
come* wealth* etc., class HI. no satisfactory attempt has been made in 
British India to collect the necessary material on a comprehensive scale. 

Statistics and Economic Policies. 

After a detailed consideration of general statistics, the Committee 
state that these statistics have not hitherto been compiled with a view to 
their being utilised for shaping the economic policies of the country. In 
other respect* they appear to be satisfactory as far as they go. Further 
improvements to bring them into line with up-to-date statistical systems 
abroad might be effected with the aid of a committee or conference of 
statistical experts. As regards statistics of production, the Committee 
suggest that complete statistics including its total value should be collected. 

The existing agricultural statistics simplified and improved should, they 
state, offer the best means of ascertaining agricultural production. Where 
a subordinate revenue agency exists for doing this work no other agency, 
they suggest, can be usefully substituted for it. The Committee do not 
consider it necessary to have a periodical census of agricultural production, 
but Instead they propose a quinquennial review of the data collected torn 
year to year. They also furnish detailed suggestions for obtaining the 
value of p rod uc tion In pastoral occupations, dairy farming, fishorisa* and 
cottage and minor industries. They hold that Departments of Mining 
and Industries should collect statistics of mineral and industrial p ro d o c lion 
respectively, including values. They also suggest a detailed qu Anqnennial 
canons of industrial production. 

Taming (a estimates of income* wealth, cost of living, etc., the Com- 
mittee state that oooh official information as is available is very meagre, 
that Intensive Inquiries Should be mode every year in limited areas In every 
district for ascertaining Income* wealth* cost of living, indebtedness, etc.* 
of the people. They also suggest that the income-tax returns should conti- 
nue to be pebtishea In an improved form. Approximate estimates of the 
wealth of Individuals should be made wherever pomibie by the investiga- 
tors In the course of their intensive inquiries. Cost of living index numbers 
Should* they add, be prepared for the principal Industries centres. Defatted 
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pf o p ow i i an alio made by than for the mSLmMm of rain of wages of 
various daises of operatives in industrial establishments. mines, etc, They 
further r s oommend a comprehensive quinquennial wages oaaana and offer 
so ggea rio n s for the col le cti on of wholesale and retail price. 

A Central Authority. 

Dealing with *ne second part of the tens of reference, namely, a 
scheme of economic survey, they consider that for carrying out sndh a 
survey an effective organisation, a continuously functioning staff, and rules 
and instructions based on foreign experience, as adapted to local conditions, 
will have to be brought into existence and adequate funds provided for 
putting the proposals into practice. The Committee claim that the scheme 
outlined by them embodies all these characteristics, and that it is designed 
to give a progressively correct estimate of the economic condition o! the 
country and its people. After examining the various suggestions put for- 
ward regarding the methods of survey, they hold the view that, while aiming 
at the maximum of accuracy, India should follow the example of the 
Dominions and obtain approximate figures and estimates by generalisation 
wherever absolute accuracy is not possible of attainment. The guidance 
which approximate figures may give should not be refused because the 
country cannot afford the expense of collecting strictly accurate figures 
for a long time. All work connected with the economic survey should be 
properly co-ordinated by one central authority 

Dealing with the centralisation of statistics, they state that Statistics 
is already a central subject, and that a central statistical office has been 
in existence for several years although, as a result of the recent retrench- 
ment policy, it has been reduced in status and strength. The statistics 
of British India are not, in their opinion, designed to give an indication 
of the true economic trend of the people or of the status of British India 
as an economic unit. They hold that if the statistics of British India 
are to form a basis for building up the economic policies of the country 
all work should as in the Dominions, be co-ordinated and centralised. The 
statistics at present, which are partly economic, may continue to be com- 
piled by the departments concerned, but they should come under the 
technical guidance of the central statistical authority. 

Need of Legislation 

The Committee consider that if it is to secure an enduring success, 
the proposed scheme of economic survey should have its organisation and 
functions defined by law, the object of legislation being two-fold namely, 
to place the whole statistical organisation on a legal basis and to facilitate 
the collection of correct economic data from individuals and firms. For 
the latter purpose it is necessary to legalise the demand while guaranteeing 
the individuals and firms concerned against any direct or indirect disclosure 
of the information obtained under seal of official survey. They also 
recommend that the new measure should embody the provisions needed 
for conducting the decennial population census and be called the Census and 
Statistics Act. 

The* Committee recommend the creation of a Central Bureau of Statis- 
tics presided over by a Director of Statistics who should be an officer of 
broad sympathies and outlook and should have practical training in 
statistical matters. It is recommended, with a view to enlist public 
sympathy with the Department, that the Director's appointment should 
be subject to the vote of the Central Legislature. Each province should, 
they add, have a Provincial Statistics Bureau with a Provincial Statistician 
at its bead and n number of assistants, usually one for every Revenue 
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Division, for the sopervisftoa of the work of fi o B ectio g st atisti c al material la 
i thi d i s trict s. 

They also propose that Advisory Boards should bt associated both with 
the Director of Statistics mad with the Provincial Statisticians to advise 
eod co-operate. The app oin t me nt of small committees la fillip is to* 
commended to assist the Inspectors employed in collecting production 
statistic* and the investigators engaged in economic research. They propoao 
to collect production statistics with the help of Revenue and other Govern* 
meat Departments by providing the additional staff of Inspectors and dorks 
needed. The Intensive inquiries will he conducted by a technical staff with 
the co-operation of the Revenue Department and the people of the arena 
concerned. 

The Committee consider that the village studies at present carried on 
are too elaborate! and that there have been too many studies of an intensive 
character without any proportionate visible results. In their opinion the 
studies should comprise inquiries concerning income, expenditure or cost of 
living, wealth and indebtedness concerning every household in the area 
investigated, and they should enable standards of liviqg and the cost of 
living of the various classes to be determined* 

It is computed that in a Province like the Punjab one investigator per 
district will complete the collection every year of data relating to 4 per cent, 
of the urban population, and that two investigators working in the rural 
areas will be able to collect data relating to 2 ) per cent, of the rural popula- 
tion. . As the results of these investigations become available in each sue* 
c ceding year the inferences drawn as to the general condition of the people 
would become more and more reliable. 

Other Suggestions. 

Other suggestions of the Committee are that the Labour Office in 
Bombay and the offices of the Labour Commissioners in Madras and Burma 
may be amalgamated with the new Provincial Bureaus to be established in 
those areas, and that the village agencies and city and town municipalities 
should be encouraged to collect data and compile statistics, each for their 
particular areas, so that gradually the responsibility for maintaining an 
economic survey may be transferred to the shoulders of the people who are 
most interested in their use. In some Provinces, they add, the post of the 
Provincial Statistician may be usefully combined with that of the Director of 
Land Records. The question of inducing Indian States to take up the work 
of economic survey on parallel lines also suggested. 

The Committee further consider that an official Indian Year Book 
should be published after the model of those issued by the Dominion Govern* 
ments embodying all the principal statistics and forming a compendium 
of official data and information concerning the general, social, and economic 
conditions of the people. The Central Bureau of Statistics should also 
continue to publish the usual statistical returns and tables, and these should 
be reviewed once in five years and all doubtful points examined. Similarly 
an annual review qjf the economic condition should also be published con- 
veniently at the time of the discussion of the succeeding year's budget In 
the legislatures. % 

. In order to help the people to overcome their anti-economic habits and 
traditions the Committee suggest an educative propaganda by the public- 
ation in every village of the statistics of agricultural and miscellaneous 
production and by the supply to the village accountant of the statistics 
relating to all other forms of production in a village to be published along 
with tiie figures of agricultural production. It is suggested that the revenue 
officers and officers of the statistical department should draw the attention 
of the villagers to these figures when they happen to visit a village and 
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Coat of tha Sehem. 

The following it a tommary of the financial propoaali aadortha 

Lakhs 

Recurring yeariy expenditure by the Central 

Government a a • • 175 

Recurring yeariy expenditure In the Provinces • • 56*79 

Total yeariy recurring expenditure by both 

Central and Provincial Governments . . 57*54 

Additional expenditure for equipment, training, 
etc., in the first quinquennium to be expended 
practically in the first two years — 

Central Government . . • • • • 1*25 

Provincial Governments .a •• 50*61 


Total •• 31-86 


If the Central Government bears half the cost of the Provincial Estab- 
lishments and half of the initial additional expenditure the share of the- 
respective Governments will be as follows 

Rs. 

Lakhs. 

By the Central Government •— 

(1) Total initial outlay in the first two years, 

1*25 + 15*31 . •. •• 16*56 

(2) Recurring yearly outlay 75+28*40 •• 29*15 

By the Provincial Governments collectively ; — 

Total initial outlay in the first two years •• 15*31 

Recurring yearly outlay «- •• •• 28*40 


Mr. Burnett-Hur st's Note of Dissent. 

Mr. Burnett-Hurst does not approve of some of the principles in the 
above report and most of the details of the recommendations. In his 
dissenting note he emphasises tbs fundamental differences between India 
and the Dominions in the collesttfo of statistics. In the first place, the 
expenditure and the difficulties ofa statistical inquiry increase with every 
increase In the units to be enOmerated, and an Investigation comprising 
the whole of British India within its scope wonld correspond to an enquiry 
covering the greater part of Europe. 

Statistics, again, cannot be easily collected where population is scattered 
and the earnings of agriculturists cannot be ascertained with as much 
facility as those of industrial workers. In India four-fifths of the inhabi- 
tants reside in rural areas, and three ‘fourths of the total population arc 
agriculturists. 
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flaillf, industry in Groat Britain aad the Dominion! li highly organis- 
ed, so that it it may to collect statistics with a degree of accuracy ; but in 
India, in Hi present itage oi development, with scattered, unorganised 
undertakings mootiy carried on by persons working on their own account, 
statistical measurement it difficult- and impotable to achieve without the 
employment of a large staff* 

To add to thete difficulties Mr. Burnett-Hurst points out that, in the 
opinion 'of several witnesses, an enquiry regarding the personal wealth of the 
people would probably be viewed with suspicion, and It would appear to be 
inadvisable to carry oat e quiries into individual wealth. 

After pointing out that any estimate of national wealth is unlikely to 
be of much utility .he suggests that an economic survey of India should 
take the form of— 

(1) Detailed and careful studies of the income and expenditure of 
selected families representative of the various daises into which 
the population can be grouped ; and 
(s) A series of intensive and extensive enquiries into such subjects 
as the influence of disease on physical efficiency, the economic 
effects of restrictive social customs, intensive labour versus light 
work for longer periods, adulteration, of the food-supply and 
other fradnlent practices, sanitation, welfare work, etc. etc. 

Census of Production. 

He recommends that eventually a detailed census of production should 
be instituted and repeated quinqnennially and also a quinquennial wages 
census The intensive enquiries should be supervised by Provincial Boards 
of Economic Enquiry composed of non-officials and officials and constituted 
on the lines of the existing Punjab Board, the Provincial Director of Statis- 
tics being an ex-officio Member of the Board in order to secure co-ordination 
between the Board and the Provincial Bureau of Statistics. 

The agency for the collection of satieties in the extensive survey should 
be persons belonging to or working under the direct supervision of the 
department of branch of administration with which the statistics axe associ- 
ated. He emphasises the importance of accuracy in collecting data, and 
adds that estimates founded on more or less shrewd guesses hsveno authority 
.unless the degree of accuracy can be ascertained. 

The Department of Statistics should be enlarged and reconstituted by 
administrative act to form a Central Bureau of Statistics, and the Bnreao 
should be responsible for the census of production and census of wages of 
Urge industrial establishments, wholesale prices, annual statistics oi indus- 
trial, pastoral, and dairy production in addition to the present publications 
of the Department of Statistics. TheBoreau should also utilise each of the 
statistics of the provincial bareanp^Mi provincial departments as are 
reliable and suitable tor the construdtien^f all India figures. 

. He recommends a statistical advisory board to be appointed by the 
Governor-General in Council. In his opinion the salary of the Director- 
General in charge of the Central Bureau should not be subject to the vote 
of Mm Legislature, as statistical appointments should not be made the 
subject of party politics. 
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External Capital Committee 

The report ol the External Capital Committee, which waa appointed 
by the Government in accordance with a promise given by Sir Charts* 
lnnes in the Legislative Assembly on the 6th June. 1914. to consider the 
question oi the flow ol capital into India from external sources, waa 
published by the end oi September 1925- The Committee was composed of 
Sir Basil Blackett. Mr. C. B. Chartres. Sir W. Currie. Mr. T. C. GossamL 
Sir Charles lnnes. Sir Sivaswami Iver. Pandit Madan Mohan Malavipa, 
Mr. Dwarkanath Mitter, and Mr. G. A. Natesan. 

The Committee have not attempted to estimate the amount of external 
capital in India, as any such calculation must be largely guess work. 
They do not think that any practical purpose would be s erve d by ends 
an estimate. As a general principle they hold that the Inflow Of ea ter — I 
capital is not only unobjectionable in itself, but is a valuable factor te 
assisting the economic development of the country and in incne— leg 
its wealth and employment. It is. however, evr-n more advantage— 
that India's requirements for new capital should be supplied from internal 
sources. So far as internal capital is forthcoming India possesses a large 
store of dormant capital awaiting development, and, in order to make thte 
available for investment, they suggest that a preliminary survey should be 
undertaken by the Government without delay of the whole field of banking 
organisation and credit facilities in India, the preliminary survey to bo 
followed by a detailed examination by experts. The following are some 
of the questions, a detailed examination of which the Committee consider 
would be most likely to lead to fruitful results : — 

Facilities for Investment. 

The first is the question of increasing the facilities for deposit and 
investment by the creation of new branches of the Imperial Bank, exten- 
sion of the facilities of existing banks and the formation of new banka. 
They also suggest an examination of the indigenous banking system in 
order that the credit facilities which they now afford may be fully utilised 
and further developed by being fitted into the modern banking system, 
and the examination of the various proposals for the Government control 
of joint stock banks. 

The most important question is the provision of a comprehensive scheme 
of banking education which will furnish an adequate supply of Indian 
bankers trained on sound and modern lines. One oi the first points lor 
consideration in this connection would be the desirability of creating on 
All-India Institute of Bankers to supervise courses of instruction combining 
both practical and theoretical training. 

As regards the facilities for investment, they consider that as fresh 
capital must, if progress is to be healthy, be attracted first into invest- 
ments in which safety is the primary consideration, steps should be taken 
to encourage dealings in Government Securities by extending the Public 
Debt Office facilities to the more important commercial centres outside 
toe presidency towns, thereby creating more money markets t hr oughout 
Ifidia constituted on mods— lines. 
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Credit to Agriculture, 

Other questions of importance are co-ordinated anamination of machi- 
nery for the provision of credit to agricoltnre and industry, either by direct 
‘Government esetatance. or thfoneh industrial and co-onemtive htoka •mi 
the development of negotiable instruments so that they can take their 
proper part in the financing of Indian trade. 

Turning next to the question of imposing restrictions on extemai 
capital, the Comfiiittee distinguish between the different form** of extemai 
•capital according to the extent to which such capital carries with it control 
over Indian industrial organisations and Indian natural resources. Accord- 
ing to this criterion, external capital is divided into three categories, 
namely: — 

(l) Investments in which the external investor is merely entitled to 
a stipulated rate Of interest and only acquires rights of control when there 
is default, as in the case of State and municipal loans, bonds and debentures 
of private companies and loans. 

(s) Investments in which the external investor enters into competitive 
business on equal terms with Indian enterprise, as in tile case of cotton 
and other textile mills, mercantile houses and the like. 

(3) Investments in which the external Capitalist acquires special privi- 
leges or concessions of land which give him exclusive possession or exclusive 
rights of exploitation of particular portions of the natural resources of 
India. 

As regards class (1), the Committee do not consider any measures of 
control necessary, but in the case of Government and quasi-Government 
loans, they add that the rate of interest should not be the sole consideration 
in placing such loans, and that, other things being equal, preference should 
be granted to the Indian Investor. 

Control Measures. 

After careful consideration of the various devices suggested for imposing 
control, the Committee have come to the conclusion .that restrictive measures 
would be either impracticable or disproportionately injurious to the Indian 
investor in cases falling under class (2). The most general of these sugges- 
tions for control are the registration of new companies in India with rupee 
capital and definite reservation to Indian investors of a proportion of the 
shares* stipulations for a definite proportion of the directors being Indian, 
and for facilities being afforded for the training of Indian apprentices, and 
the imposition of penal taxation on companies which did not comply with 
these conditions. The Committee point out that these suggestions could 
only be applied to new companies, and that they would entail a very ela- 
borate system of trade licensing and inquisitorial Government control 
which would tend to prevent the development of private companies into 
joint stock companies.. Restrictions on the transfer of shares from Indian 
to non- Indian might possibly increase the yield in certain exceptional cases, 
bnt this would be largely confer balanced by their lower sale value on 
account of the Ibsence of an open market for the tale of. inV)sstmenta. 

Farther pract cal objections are probable evasion of i the restrictions 
by the large capitalist and the increased difficulty to the Small investor of 
finding purchasers for which brokers would naturally charge an enhanced 
commiaalrm. The Committee's objection to a statutory minimum of direc- 
tors is baaed on the right of shareholders under ordinary circumstances to 
have an unlettered control over their own directorate, and on the principle 
that it would be inadvisable and uneconomic to compel companies to labour 
under a proportion of directors whose business qualifications were only a 
secondary consideration. 
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The Committee ere else oppoted to the keeping oi subscription lists 
lor new or additional capital open to Indians lor a prolonged period, 
because, if Indian subscribers were subsequently allowed to aril them in 
the open market without restriction, the effect oi such a policy on the 
ultimate control oi a company would be negligible, while the dislocation 
created to the commercial machinery of the country by such a general 
provision would be incalculable. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, while recognising the force of this 
argument, holds that some such action is desirtble on the ground that there 
would be some residuum of additional Indian holdings at a result. 

Where, however, definite concessions are granted to particular concerns, 
as in the third-class of external capital, the Committee agree that definite 
restrictions might be imposed. They would sub-divide this class further 
into two: (1) where foreign capitalist acquires a definite pecun ary con- 
cession, such as a bounty : and (2) where he acquires a concession which 
will enable him to exploit a wasting asset, such as a mineral concession. 

Nature of Restrictions. 

In the first case they consider that restrictions might be imposed of 
the nature described in Section 5 of the Steel Industry Protection Act, 1924, 
namely, that companies should be registered in India with rupee capital and 
reasonable facilities for the technical training of Indian apprentices should 
be provided. As regards mining and similar concessions, thay arc of opinion 
that no definite proportion can be prescribed and the maUcr tmisi bj deal* 
with by the expert departments of Governm ut concerned, the goner., 
criterion being that concessions should only be gnu ted to external concern * 
where it i 9 clearly in the national interest that they should and wbjre 
internal capital is not forthcoming on reasonable terms, and then only subject 
to such safeguards as miy be suitable for each cise. Listly, the Committee 
do not consider it necessary to examine in detail the measures to be taken to 
give effect to these recommendations, as they Jo not suppose that any 
general legislation will be necessary. If the Government accept them, 
necessary legislative and executive steps can be taken to give effect to them 
on each occassion when a bounty or similar concession is grauted. 


Summary of Recommendations. 

The following is a summary of the recommendations of the 
External Capital Committee, presided over by Sir Basil Blakett 

It is advantageous to India that its requirements for Capital should be 
supplied from internal rather than from external sources, so far as internal 
capital is forthcoming. The real solution of the problem of External Capital 
lies in the development of India’s own oapital resources. 

Snlpct to the limitations given below the inflow of External Capitol 
is not only unobjectionable in itself, but is a valuable factor in assisting 
the economic development oi India. 
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Though in oertoin eireumstanoes the oontrol of External ChpiUl nmy 
be neoessory in the iotereete of Indie, generel meeenree dieoriminating egeinit 
it or penelidng it, eftfier by way of taxation or fay way of control, would, 
to far from aeaiating the development of theee resources or fostering the 
interests of the Indian investor, be definitely injurious to both, as they 
would impede the growth of new industries and restrict the transferability 
Mid, consequently, the market value of the holdings of the Indian 
investor. 

India poaseaaaa a vast store of dormant capital awaiting development 
and in order to make this available for investment, banking facilities must 
be increased and extended. We would -emphasise the importance df a co- 
ordinated survey of banking facilities being undertaken at the earliest 
opportunity, followed by a detailed examination, by an expert committee, 
or oommittees, of the lines along which progress should he effected . 

As regards tbe control of External Capital where the external capitalist 
is merely entitled to a stipulated rate of interest and only acquires light of 
control when there h default, as in the case of State and Muraoipa] Loans, 
and Bond and Debentures of Companies and Bank Loans, we do not consider 
any measures of oontrol neceseary ; but in the case of Government and 
quasi-government loans, the rote of interest should not be the sole considera- 
tion in placing such loans. Other things being equal, preference should be 
granted to tbe Indian investor. 

Where an investment carries with it the oontrol of an undertaking, we 
consider it reasonable that when the Government grants particular conces- 
sions to the industry, it should exercise such control over, as would lead to 
the advantage of (he country. Where the concession is general, as in the 
oase of a protective tariff, (and this would include practically every industry 
in India, as a revenue tariff without a corresponding excise, has protective 
effect) it is impracticable to effect any discrimination. No feasible sugges- 
tions for such discrimination have been suggested to 11 s nor have any occurred 
to us during oar dieoussions. Where definite pecuniary assistance, such as a 
bounty, is granted to any particular undertaking, we consider that discri- 
mination is feasible and we agree with the Fiscal Commission and the Legis- 
lature that no suoh assistance should be granted to any company, firm or 
person not already engaged in that industry in India, unless firstly, reason- 
able facilities are granted for the training of Indians and, secondly, in the 
oase of a public oompany, unless it had been formed and registered under the 
Indian Companies Act 1913 and has a share capital, the amount of which is 
expressed in the memorandum of the Association in rupees and such propor- 
tion of the directors, as the Government may prescribe, consists of Indians. 

Where a concession is granted to exploit a wasting asset, such as a 
mineral oonoesnon, no definite rules can be prescribed. It must be a question 
in each oase whether it is better from the point of view of the national 
interest that the concession should be developed by External Capital or left 
until Indigenous Capital may be prepared to develop it. Suoh concessions 
should only be granted to external capitalists when it is clearly in the national 
interest that thegr should be developed. We do not consider it neoessaiy to 
examine in detail the meesures to be taken to give effect to these recom- 
mendations, as we do not suppose that any general legislation will be neces- 
sary if Government accept them. Neoessary legislative and executive steps 
can ha taken to give effect to them. 
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Pt. Malaviya’e Minute of Dissent. 

Bandit Malaviya, who wa« a member of the Iodottrial Commission hat 
appended a valuable note to the report He reoalle that during the debate 
on the Steel Protection Bill which led to the appointment of the Committee 
Sir Charles Innes had stated : “ I am aware that there are sections in the 
House, which would like to incorporate in the Bill specific provisions re- 
garding the proportion of foreign capital. I am prepared to take up 
separately the examination of questions of that kind, and in that examina- 
tion, I am prepared to associate with the Government a committee of die 
Legislature, appointed ad hoe for the purpose.’* 

Pandit Malaviya says : “ It is in fulfilment of this promise that the 
present Committee was appointed. The main question, therefore, which 
this Committee had to consider, was what measures, if any, should be 
adopted to ensure that in every public company which may be incorporated 
in the future, a certain proportion of capital shall be Indian. My colleagues 
have come to the conclusion that except when definite concessions are granted 
to individual concerns, restrictive measures would be' either impracticable or 
disproportionately injurious to the Indian investor.'* With this Pandit Mala- 
viya does not agree, for 4< so long at the policy of free trade was followed 
by the Government of this country matters stood on a very different footing 
from that on whioh they do now. As a policy of protection of industries by 
tariffs and bounties has now been adopted, the Government is bouud, in 
fairness to the general consumer, to see that the industries which shall benefit 
by such tariffs are either wholly or, at least largely Indian both in the 
matter of capital and control. The very foundation of Protectionism, as has 
been said by eminent economists, is the idea of nationality. When we 
Indians asked for protection we did so in order to promote Indian 
enterprises with Indian capital and under Indian oontrol. The Government 
of India understood as correctly and agreed with us. Speaking in 1916 
on the resolution which led to the appointment of the Industrial Commission, 
Sir William Clarke, then Commerce Member, said : ' The building up of 

industries, where the capital, control and management should be in the 
hands of Indians is the special object we all have in view.* He depreoated 
the taking of any steps which might merely mean that the manufacturer who 
now competes with us from a distance would transfer his activities to India 
and compete with us within our own country.** 

Pandit Malaviya recalls his own note attached to the Industrial 
Commission Report and quotes from the Minority Report of the Fisoal Com- 
mission, which emphasised that " no foreign oountry should be allowed to 
monopolise the profits due to the polioy of protection in India aod at the ooet 
of the Indian consumers.’ 1 In order that this object should be achieved it is 
not only necessary that a reasonable proportion of the directors of every n*w 
company, which may be formed bere-after in India, should be Indians,* bat 
elso that, at least, half the share capital should be reserved to Iodian 
subscribers for a definite period of time. If after that period Indians have 
oot subscribed their share, the company should be free to acquire the 
roouuiimg capital where it could. Pt. Malaviya declares : “ In support of spy 
new, I would also refer to the English Overseas Trade (Credits aod Ineuiaooe) 
iet In that Act it was definitely provided that no credit should be 
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granted by the Board c on s ti t ute d under the Act, to an alien or to a firm in 
which the majority of the partem were aliens or to a oompaay where 
Briftieh subjects did not form a majority of the director* or where a majority 
of the voting power wee not in the hands of British subjects. I also wish 
to emphasise that the adoption of a policy o! protection of industries by tariffs 
and bounties more titan ever makes it the bounden duty of the Government 
that it should provide sufficient banking and credit facilities to Indians, and 
encourage them to bnild up indigenous industries." 

Need for a State Bank 

Pandit Malaviya then discusses at length the need for a State Bank 
in India. He quotes the opinions of Sir Dinshaw Wacha and Dr. Gilbert 
Slater on the subject and says Mr. Findlay Shines’ book shows bow 
deplorably low the banking position in India is in comparison with that of 
Canada, Australia, Japan, the United Kingdom and America. While the 
Banking Capital amounted, in 1920, in India to only 28 million pounds 
(including the Capital of Exchange Banks, which do business elsewhere, that 
in Japan was 87 million pounds. Deposits (Banks and Savings Banks) 
amounted in India to 118 million pounds and in Japan to 404 millions 
pounds. The number of Banks in India was 359 . In Japan the number 
was 6874. 

Pandit Malaviya next shows that the opinions expressed by "The Times'* 
in 1913, by 'the Chamberlain Commission in 1914, and by the Industrial 
Commission in 1918 all recognised the vital importance of the question of a 
State Bank for India and wanted the subject to be investigated by an Ex* 
pert Committee. In Maroh 1919 Mr. B. N. Senna moved a resolution to 
that effect in the old Imperial Council, but Sir James Meston a*id the 
Government was too busy with the question of Reforms. 

Pandit Malaviya concludes “ It is a matter for real regret that, 
notwithstanding the weighty recommendations referred to above, this ques* 
tion has not yet reoeived from the Government the attention which it so ob* 
viously deserves. Nothing more vitally affects the welfare of the people 
of India than the question of the healthy growth and expansion of National 
Commerce and Industry. Nothing is more urgently needed to make that 
growth possible and to sustain it than a sound system of national banking 
and finanoe, which should take note of and provide for the financial needs of 
the people in all the important branches of their commercial and industrial 
existence. I earnestly hope that, as this Committee has the advantage of 
being presided over by tho Finanoe Member and of having the Member for 
Commerce also on it, its recommendations on the subject of banking will 
receive the early attention of the Government and that a Committee, so 
composed that it might command the confidence of the public, will be soon 
constituted to deal with this most important question/’ 
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Mr. Goswami'i Minute of Dissent. 

Mr. Goswami «m not originally a member of the Committee, but was 
elected in the place of Mr. Patel He. while generally agreeing with the 
report, jaya he wae elected after the questionnaire bad been framed and the* 
answers received. He says : 

“ I found that the terms of reference practically excluded , any . form of 
first-hand inquiry as to the extent that foreign capital has a hold on India, 
as to how far suoh a hold has benefited India and as to how far it has been 
injurious.” Mr. Goswami strongly emphasises the need for an urgent 
enquiry into the banking system and proceeds : “ It is said in the report that 
considerable progress has been effected by the oreation of the Imperial Bank 
and the opening of new branches. While I do not controvert the statement. 
I should like to express the common belief, for whioh I know there is good 
foundation in actual facts, that racial and political discrimination is made in 
the matter of credit and that Indians usually do not reoeive, in matters of 
credit, the treatment that their assets entitle them to, while on the other 
hand, British businessmen have frequently been allowed larger credit than 
what on ordinary business principles they ought to have got. This is a 
matter for inquiry. Whether this state of things can be altogether reme* 
died at present is however a difficult question to answer. With regard to the 
leases always granted by the government, whether of mines or of forest*, 
it is necessary for the public to know the details of eaoh transaction. Leases 
have been granted at ridiculously low rents which oannot be explained away 
by the plausible theory of development and of risks of enterprise. There 
are cases in Assam, for instance, which require examination. I go further. 
Not only would such an inquiry indicate the steps that should be taken in 
the future to safeguard India's interests, but it would perhaps reveal oases 
of unconscionable favouritism. 

" My esteemed colleague, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, has appended 
a note to the report suggesting that it should be a condition in all cases in 
which shares are offered by public companies in India, that the subscription 
lists should be open for a minimum period and that preference should be 
given to Indian subscribers up to 50 per cent, of the amount of shares offered. 
The argument that this would be an illusory protection, sine# the shares 
can subeequently change hands and Benami transactions are to a large extent 
unavoidable, has great force and Panditji recognises this. I sgree with 
Panditji thst the effect of his proposition cannot be totally neutralised by 
these devises, but I do know that what Panditji suggests is the best mod* 
of semiring the object whioh some, at any rate, of the members of tho 
Committee have at heart. I confess, however, that I am unable to suggest 
<an alternative.” 


Sir Besil Blackett, in a note, observes that the points raised and the 
allegations made by Mr. Goswami in his note were not pot by him before 
the Committee and bis note wae received after the report had been signed. 



The Indian Civil Services Bill 

In the preceding volume we have detailed in full length the proceed* 
inge of the House of Lords on the 1st April 1926 when the Indian Civil 
Services Bill passed its seoond reading and subsequently referred to a Joint 
Committee on Indian Affairs with Lord Meston as its Chairman. The 
report of this Joint Committee was issued in June 1926. The Report is 
significant* not so much for the amendments to the Bill which the oom- 
mittee sought to effect, as for the reactionary spirit in which it made its 
recommendations. From a perusal of it it appears that the committee pressed 
some of its amendments in the teeth of the opposition of the India Offioe. 
One of these amendments related to the case of those members of the 
Services whioh were not olassed as “ superior " under the Act The 
Secretary of State, it is clear from the Report, went so far to placate the 
Committee as to treat as belonging to the “ Superior ” Services every official 
whose work was, by its arduousness or the nature of its responsibility, in 
any way comparable to that of a member of the Superior Services. But the 
Committee was obdurate and insisted on its amendments being placed before 
Parliament. One of' the amendments suggested that all publio servants, 
whose salaries were non-votable, should be granted the same protection in 
regard to tenure of office and so on as were the members of the Superior 
Servioes. The reason for this amendment was that the legislature might, 
but for the amendment, defeat the object with whioh their salary was made 
non-vot&ble by altogether abolishing the appointment. That is to say, the 
Committee called upon Parliament to place a ban on the local legislature 
from interfering with the strength and other matters connected not only 
with the “ Security Services," but also with the Secondary Services. In 
effect, the Joint Committee wanted that the Secretary of State should have 
the right of imposing on the Central Government and the Provinces, not 
only the ‘ steel frame ’, but also all and sundry whom it pleased him to 
appoint, and direct that they be paid out of the Indian exchequer snob salaries, 
pensions and allowances as it pleased him to fix for them. 

Another amendment of the Committee called for control over the 
decisions of the Public Servioes Commission. The Committee insisted that 
any rules made by the Secretory of State in Council for devolution of power 
to the Public Services Commission would be referred to it because it 
considered that the future and tbe security of tenure of the public servants 
in India may be so materially affected by tbe functions of the Public 
Servioes Commission, that rules governing the powers of that body and 
the question of the final right of appeal against its decisions should not bo 
approved by the Imperial Government until they have beeai exhaustively 
examined. 

The following is the full text ox the first report of the S te adin g Joint 
Committee on Indian Affairs on the Civil Servioes Bill : — 
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Joint Committee Report. 

" That tbe committee have met and considered the Bill and have made 
amendments thereto, 

•• Tbe committee have had the advantage of hearing a statement on 
the Bill from the Secretary of state, its main object is to secure that the 
budgetary provision lor the salaries, pensions, and allowances of certain 
c lasse s of public servants shall not be submitted to the votes of the legisla- 
tures in India. This involves amendment of the law in two directions ; — 
<i) Tbe extension, in the case oi persons whose salaries and pensions are 
•at present exempted from the vote of the legislatures, of tbe same exemption 
to other emoluments. The Government of India Act, 1919 exempted only 
the salaries and pensions of such persons, and owing to technical meaning 
of these terms in Indian practice, there is at present a certain difficulty in 
classifying as * salary * certain allowances which form part of an officer's 
regular remuneration, or tbe reimbursement of expenses incurred by him 
in the course of official business ; (iil the Act removes from the vote of 
the legislatures the 4 salaries and pensions \ however defined, only of persons 
appointed by the Crown or the Secretary of State in Council. But the 
concessions granted, as the result of the recommendations made in the 
Report of the- Royal Commission in tbe Superior Civil Services in India, 
have not been confined to persons appointed by the Secretary of State in 
Council (who, broadly speaking., consist of the members of the services 
known as * All-ltodia Services '). They have been extended to members of 
the Superior Services, both central and provincial, who are appointed by 
the Government of India and local Governments. It would not be consis- 
tent that public servants who enjoy the benefits of concessions granted 
by the Secretary of State in Council should depend for the yearly provision 
oi their remuneration' upon the votes of the various legislatures. The 
Bill, therefore, proposes to comprehend in tbe category of persons whose 
* salaries and pensions * are to be ■ n on- vo table.* such existing (but no future) 
members of Services declared by rules to be * Superior Services,' as were 
appointed by the Government of India or a local Government. 

A Moral Obligation. 

H The principle of the Bill hat already been accepted on second reading 
In the Home of Lords, and the committee endorse it without hesitation. 
{They realise tally the moral obligation on the Imperial Government to 
preserve the spirit of the Government of India Act, 1919, and on broad 
principles they are opposed to any invasion of the powers of the legis- 
fatavesin India.) At the same time they consider the safe-guarding of 
interest* of the public services in India to be a duty which most be 
fulfilled in tbe interests of the proper working of the new Constitution, 
and they are not apprehensive that the privilege cow proposed will 
impair the proper discipline of the services the proper aethority. 

M The committee, before proceeding to amend the Bill, had the advantage 
ef hearing the views of the Under Secretary of State for india on varioue 
amendments which were proposed. They now proceed to deal with these 
Amendments In some detail. In the first place, it waa proposed to insert 
after rtaisa », page a, line 10, and also after clause i, page 3. line 4, a 
new sub se erica going farther than the Bill provided, by affording the 
same protection to certain persons whom tbe Secretory of State in Council 
may name, after certifying that exemption is justified by the circumstances 
of their original appointment. 

*• Ibis amendment, alter careful deliberation, the committee have agieed 
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Superior Services. 

“ The following views on this amendment were pot before the committee 
toy tile Under-Secretary of State for India. He considered that the 
amendment was unn ecessary, as the Bill as it stands gives power to classify 
as 4 superior *, (and thereby to make their salaries non-votabfe) any services 
or posts which have a status or responsibility comparable with those of 
the * All- India * or 4 Central ' Services, He stated that the Government 
proposes to adopt that criterion in deciding whether any provincial service 
or post is to be classified as * superior * lor the purposes of this Bill. The 
Government does not advise the inclusion of a number of persons who, 
judged toy the above mentioned criterion, could not be classified as holding 
* superior * appointments, it considers that this would detract too much 
from the powers of the legislatures. In the matter of protecting any 
Provincial her vices or posts which can be shown to be comparable in 
status or responsibility to All-India and Central Services, the Government 
is prepaied to go farther than the recommendation contained in the Report 
of the Royal Commission presided over by Lord Lee of Farebam. It does 
not, however, mean to extend those recommendations to the Provincial 
Services as a wbole, or to selected individual members. To attempt to do 
so would, in its opinion, re-open the whole question ot the classification ot 
the Services and the distribution of control over them which has been 
efiected on the basis of the Act of 1919- 

“ The committee have given the closest attention to those arguments, 
but have decided to insert the amendments, subject, of course, to whatever 
drafting alterations may be considered necessary to give effect to its 
purpose. Their view is that there are appointments, here and there, which 
it would be difficult or even improper to classify as * superior/ but which 
are yet held ai present by persons who were originally appointed in 
circumstances which gave them the right to expect and which in fact entitle 
them to the tame measure of protection as will extend to members of the 
new ‘Superior * Services. Such cases, it is anticipated, will not be numer- 
ous; they raise no racial question, as the proposed privilege will be open 
to all public aeavants alike ; and the Secretary ol State will not exercise 
his power of individual exemption without investigating the particular 
conditions under which each claimant was appointed. The number of 
officers thus privileged will steadily diminish and the committee do not 
regard the concession as constituting soy appreciable derogation from the 
powers of the legislatures while it will remove any sense of grievance from 
a few meritorious officials. 

" The second amendment which the committee have inserted is one which 
was put in at the request of the State, and is not in any sense controversial, 
it is. to supply an accidental omission in section 9b (b) ot the Act 01 1919. 
by adding the Words * in Council 4 after * Secretary ot Slate 4 as in the 
rest ot that section. 

•• The third end last amendment which the committee have adopted 
wee not dealt with by the Under-Secretary of State, nod the committee 
did not. therefore, have thv benefit of his advice before consideiing it. 
The object ot the amendment it to extend to all officers whose sal*rie» axe 
noo-votable the seme protection as section 97 (b) provides for officers 
appointed by the Secretary ot State in Council. Ti.e provisions under which 
toe salaries ot officers are not submitted to the vote of the legislative 
Councils would be nugatoty it there were no special limitation to the power 
ol abolishing their appointments. 

0 The committee were advised that ihia amendment doe* come within 
the scope 01 the Bill. Alter discustion, however, they came to the con- 
clusion that this additional protection i» ne cessar y, and the a mendmen t 
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was carried. They consider that the amendment it cootittent with the 
recommendation made in paragraph 57 of the Report of the Royal Com- 
miteion. They further co n eid er that in the event of the recommendation in 
paragraph 37 of that Report beiQg adopted by the Government* this 
safeguard will be valuable. The Report recommends that an appeal should 
only be finally referred to the Secretary of State provided that the cate ie 
certified by the Public Sei vices Commission • (when set np) as a fit one for 
such appeal. 

" In conclusion, the committee trust that any rules which are made by 
the Secretary of State in Council under section 96 (c) (2) of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1919, will be referred to them. They consider that 
the future and the security of tenure of public servants in India may be 
so materially affected by the functions of the Public Services Commission, 
that the rules’ governing the Powers of that body and the question of the 
final right of appeal against its dedeion should not be approved by the 
Imperial Parliament until they have been submitted to exhaustive exami- 
nation 


The Bill in the Lords 

In the House of lords, on the 9th July 1 925, dealing with the Joint- 
Committee’s amendments to the Indian Civil Service Bill, Lord BIRKEN' 
HEAD said the proposals to extend the number and the range of beneficiaries 
exceeded the soope. of the bill. They were supported neither by the Govern* 
ment of India nor by the India Office and were quite unworkable. They 
involved either raoial discrimination or the withdrawal of offioers from the 
control of the Council to an unjustifiable extent and would oreate more 
grievanoes than they removed. He therefore, asked the House to reject them. 

Lord MESTON, as Chairman of the Joint Committee, explained the 
reaaons for the proposals. He diaolaimed any intention ef giving the scheme 
a racial aspect. 

Lord AMPTHILL, in the course, of his speech, said that in the speech 
that Lord Birkenhead had just delivered there was no suggestion that any- 
thing would be done to accord provincial offioers the protection to which 
they were entitled and without which it was impossible for them to render 
efficient service. The committee was only trying to repair the omission of 
the Lee Commission and empower the Secretary of State to proteot offioers 
of precisely the same dan and die same claims as those he was protecting 
already. The rejection of the committee's recommendations would, be a 
very serious blow to die handful of provincial officers concerned, who had 
been playing die game and doing their best to make the reform soheme work* 
able and their disappointment would be felt by the whole of the services 
of India. 

Lord SYDENHAM concurred with Lord AmpthilTs views and declared 
that the effect of the rejection of the proposal would be to decrease the con- 
fidence of our fellow-cidsens in India. 

Lord PERL pointed out that Lord Birkenhead’s proposals went a good 
deal further than the proposals of the Lee Commission. 

Lord OLIVIER said that although the report of the oommittee was 
accepted without a division there rtfire difference of opinion previously. 
He was sure that LoTd Birkenhead, his Council in the India Office and the 
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Government 1 ud fully considered the question of possible hirdship end* 
therefore* he did not see the slightest neoassity for the House of Lords to 
moke themselves more Royalist than the Government. 

The debate resolved itself into a desultory conversation between Lord 
Birkenhead and Lord Olivier on the one hand and Lords Meston* Ampthill* 
Sydenham and Harris on the other. In the end the committee's amendment 
extending the range of beneficiaries was rejected by 55 votes to 29 and the 
consequential amendment dealing with the same point was rejected without 
division. The Majority was oomposed of members of the Government, a 
few Conservative peers, and the Labour Opposition. The minority was made 
up mainly of Liberals and reactionaries. 

The amendment adopted by the committee, extending to all officers 
whose salaries were uon-votable the same protection as was provided to officers 
appointed by the Secretary of State, 'as opposed by Lord Birkenhead on 
the ground that it was outside the scope of the hill and was rejected without 
a division. After the adoption of the committee's drafting amendment, the 
bill, as amended in this respect, was passed by the committee. 


The Bill in the Commons 

On the 4TH DECEMBER in tne House of Commons in moving the 
second reading of the Indian Services Hill Earl WINTERTON re-echoed the 
substance of Lord Birkenhead’s 8 peer * in the Lords on April 1 , and dwelt on 
the excellent effect of the adoption oi ihe Lee Commission’s recommendations 
upon the services. He declared it wa» doubtful, as the Act stood, whether the 
Indian legislatures could not refuse to vote supply for the provision of passage 
allowances to civil servants to and trom Britain, and that the measures 
giving effect to the Lee recommend .tions had beneficially affected recruiting 
for the Indian Civil Service. The r.itent examination gave great grounds 
for hope that the old standard of qua ivy and quantity would be maintained. 

Mr. SCURR, in moving the ejection, complained of the introduction 
at the late hour of au import an measure affecting the lives of 300 
millions of people. He stated that t. s only way of fulfilling the responsibility 
for India was to grant her one of the * iost efficient bodies in tho world, and 
concluded by saying that no Labour i.*’. would oppose proper payment for the 
work done but the obligation for it England’s not India’s and heiioe it 
ought to be a charge on the British and not the Indian exchequer. 

Mr. SAKLATVALA seconded the motion. In the middle of bis speech 
the debate was automatically adjourned under the standing orders. 

On the 8TH DECEMBER in the Commons Mr. Scurr’s motion for the 
rejection of tho Bill was rejected by 241 votes to 77. The Bill passed the 
second reading and was committed to the Standing Committee. 

In the course of the debate on tbo Bill, Mr. LANSBURY said that the 
passing of the legislation hero in the teeth of the opinion of the Indian 
Assembly was an intentional insult to the Jidian people. The Commons 
should not impose on the revenues of India charges that the Assembly would 
net accept if it were consulted. 

SirFrauk NELSON believed that the Civil Service could be a great 
power in promoting the Indo-Lritisb understanding and hastening full 
dominion self-government for India. 

15(a) 
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Mr. BAKER asked lor an undertaking from Earl Winterton that he 
would enquire into the oonditione of servioe of European employee* in the 
Indian Ordnance department and provide a machinery whereby their reason- 
able representations might he brought to the notice of the Secretary of State. 

Mr. Wavdlaw MILNE* supporting the Bill* suggested that it should be 
made clear that it applied to men of the non-covenanted services whose work 
was all within ofle province. It might easily be amended* if necessary* by 
providing for the reappointment of these men by the Secretary of State. 

Mr. SNELL* member of the Joint Committee* agreed that it was an 
advantage to Indians that the Civil Service should be happy* contended and 
efficient* bat he protested against the form of the Bill, which suggested that 
Indians coaid not bp trusted to do the right thing by the Civ# Service. 

Col. WEDGWOOD contained, that the Bill was obscure and suggested 
that such a change ae was contemplated in the Bill should be left over until 
the Royal Commission had reported. He suggested the appointment of a 
commission to enquire into the wages and state of workers in India. 

Earl WJHTERTON* after explaining the purpose of the Bill* emphasised 
that in no seme was it a race Bill but was concerned with Indians and 
European!. It waa true that the majority in the Assembly had rejected the 
Bill* but every Indian member of the Commission had signed the report, 
which was unanimous. It was a striking tribute to the way in which 
Indians and Europeans could work together that they bad produced so 
excellent and unanimous a report. Whatever might be the opinion of some 
Indians* ae quoted by the members opposite* be believed that the great bulk 
of opinion— which, after all* was sensible, reasonable and fair-minded- 
favoured adequate salaries and emoluments for Indians and Europeans 
eerving the Crown in India. 


The Bill in the Lords Again 

On the same day, the 8TH DECEMBER* in the Lords Lord LEE withdrew 
hie motion moved the day before as ^consequence of the receipt of an assurance 
from Lord Birkenhead that he intended passing the Civil Serviees Bill in the 
present session. Lord Birkenhead declared that Lord Lee was right in assuming 
that it would be disastrous if the Bill failed to pass both Houses in the present 
session. Lord Birkenhead revealed a 1 very unfortunate difference of opinion ’ 
in the Joint Committee, which made a recommendation which the Govern- 
ascot waa tollable to aooept and which had the effeot of delaying the Bill 
six weeks, jeopardising its fortunes in the crowded session. He did not 
doubt that the Conservatives appreciated the high imperial consequences oi 
pawing the measuas. and as regards the Labourites, it would bo true to say 
that this Bill waa the same as Lord Olivier recommended to his colleagues 
and actually gained informal assent when the Labour Government fell. 

On the 14TH DECEMBER it waa announced that the Indian Civil 
Bervieea Bill had been passed by the Standing Committee without any . amend- 
ment On the H>TH DECEMBER the House of Commons passed the third 
reading of the Bill without a divisit < . It was then sent to Hie Majesty the 
King who gave his Koyal Ascent to the Bill on the 22nd December. 



Indians in South Africa 

A Historical Review 

The story of the long and severe persecution of our indaitrious« law* 
abiding and helpless countrymen in South Africa forms one of the most 
painful chapters in the history of the British connection with India. A bare 
reoital of the wrongs wantonly inflicted on them is sufficient to laoerate the 
heart of any Indian. No living Indian can forget to his dying day the 
heroism with which the Indians settled in South Africa faced martyrdom in 
order £b save the honour of the country oi their origin. Alter undergoing 
indescribable sufferings, the memory of which »ti!I rouses the bitterest 
resentment in our hearts, they won for themselves a position not wholly 
incompatible with human self-respect. The settlement arrived at in 1914 
was far from being a final solution of their grievances. But it was believed 
that their consent to the restriction of immigration into South Afnca would, 
by removing from the minds of the South A • ms the apprehension <;t <r 
unlimited influx of Indian immigrants, bring ab» a change in the attitude 
of the latter and enable them to secure by permission the removal of the 
disabilities they still laboured under. General Smuts himself, speaking at 
the Imperial Conference in 1917, stated : 

'Now that the (ear which formerly obsessed arttlrn hss beea removed, the greet 
principle of restricted immigration for which they (South Africans) have contended ia 
on oar statute hook with the consent of the Indian population in South Africa and the 
authorities in India, and that being so, I think that the door is open now for n peaceful 
and statesmanlike solution of nil the inluor adttinistrut ve troubles which occurred and 
wilt occur from time to time/ 

At the Imperial Conference of 1918, in the course of the debate whieh 
took place on Lord Siuha’s Memorandum on the position of Indians in 
the self 'governing colonies and the resolution on the subject placed before the 
Conference, Mr. Barton said : 

'As far as we arc concerned, it is only fair to say— and »t i.t\c truth— that we 
have found that the Indians in oar midst in South Africa, who form n certain parts a 
very substantial portion of the population, are good, iaw.abidiog, quiet citisena, and 

it to our doty to see toat they are treated as human beings, ami in a ptoper manner 

As far as we are concerned io South Africa, we are in agrecci?:.; * ? *b this resolution, 
and also with the proposal referring the Homo random to the cotuid* on of our Govern- 
ment, and we will give it the most sympathetic consideration that can, certainly/ 

Yet, as soon as the war ended, the ernaade against Indians wae revived 
and an Act was passed in 1919 which curtailed the trading rights of Indiana 
in the mining areas in the Transvaal and deprived them of their existing 
rights of acquiring landed property by formiog registered oom panics and 
by becoming registered holders of mortgaged bonds over fixed property 
whieh had long been officially recognised. Today, the Transvaal Indiana 
acquire fixed property only in such streets, wards and locations as the 
Government for purposes of sanitation shall asaign to them to live in. And 
the licensing laws are administered in such a manner as to bring aboot the 
16 
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rob of Indian trader* Omm tart occurred in which municipal eetmoils 
refused Hetoatt to oo At toit ground of their nrtiontty. 

Tn Asiatic Ewquiet Coxmiwiom. 

In 1920 the cry wat raised that there had bean a large unlawful influx 
of Indiana Into Sooth Africa and a commission known aa the Antic Enquiry 
Commission was appointed to enquire into the provisione of the law affecting 
the acquisition of land fay Asiatics and their trading rights. The Cnm>»— »«»> 
found that the allegation that the number of Indians had greatly increased 
in recent yean and was continuing to increase was wholly unfounded. 
Neither in the Transvaal nor in Natal had any material increase in the 
Indian population taken plaoe. Allegations with regard .to the competition 
between Indian and European traders made by highly respectable and 
representative witnesses were found to be greatly exaggerated. Said the 
Commission : 

• And • great many European witnesses of repute testified to the honesty and fair 
dealing of Indian traders and considerable number of well-known wholesale mdchants 
described them as thoroughly reliable men' to deal with. In fact, complaints were made 
by Earopean retail traders that Asiatics bate an advantage over them, in being able 
to seoore better terms from wholesale merchants.' 

In the Transvaal itself where the colour prejudice is intense, testimony 
in favour of Indian trader was forthcoming : 

'Appeals were made to the Commission by members of the farming community 
not to interfere with the trading rights of Asiatics in country districts. It was pointed 
wat that, if they are debarred from trading, the farmers would be left at the mercy of 
the alien European trailer who ie alleged to be far worse than the Asiatic. The latter, 
it Is said, is honest in his dealings, sells at reasonable prices, gives credit in retail and does 
not press his creditor unduly ; while the former is often dishonest, generally exorbitant 
nod exacting, and aims at eventually getting a mortgage on the land of hie debtor.' 

The fact is that charges are brought against Indians from time to time 
not beoause there is any reality in them, but in order to have some pretext 
or other for their expulsion from South Africa. Wrote the Commission : — 

* Several witnesses advocated compulsory segregation both at to trade and residence, 
candidly staled that they supported it ousy as a means to an end, that end being to dnve 
Afttattca cut ol the country 

And this statement, although made with regard to the Transvaal, applie* 
equally to Natal where representative farmers 

•expressed very strong v.ewg as to the desirability of “ eliminating the Asiatic " 
from She country which, they admitted, was the object aimed at by their representations," 

According to the statement made by Sir B. N Sarma during the debate 
in the Council of State on the Immigration into India Bill, while there are 
6 million Africans and 1 i million whites in South Africa, the total number 
of Indians is only about 160,000. They are outnumbered in the ratio of 
10 to 1 by Europeans and the Union Immigration Act effectually prevents 
the entry of new Indians. These facts must make it obvious to the meanest 
understanding tharthe agitation against Indians on the ground that they 
might swamp Europeans is baseless and that it is founded on the lowest 
prejudices that can degrade human beings. 

hi 1921 further attempts were made to enoroaoh on the rights of Indians. 
In IMS or 1923 the Natal Provincial Couucil was, it is believed, eooduraged 
by the Union Government to enact an ordinance prohibiting Indiums in the 
Dorian municipality from making purchases at publie Miles of municipal land, 
last year an ordinance was pa e e ec j depriving Indiane In Natal ol the 
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aumetpal franchise that they had ezeroiaed ever daoe it waa instituted Id their 
proviaoa. The deputation headed by Sir Dinihaw Petit, Bart, and including 
both Indiana and Engliahmen whioh waited on hie Excellency the Vioeroy 
on (he 38th January stated that the munioipal franchise waa solemnly aaanred 
to Indiana by the Natal Government when they were deprived of the 
pariiaaentary franchiae in 1896. Thia statement ia supported by Mr. Pblak, 
thetrne and tried friend of Indians abroad.' who said in his pamphlet, 
the * Indian of South Africa 9 whioh was published in 1909, that 

• the late Sir John Robinson and Mr. B. Bcoombe, formerly Premiers of Natal* 
espremly promissd the Indian oommnnity that their manieipal franohiae would never be 
taken away from them.* 

But, evidently in the ethical oode of the South Afrioan whites, a promise 
given to non-whites has no binding force and may be act at naught as soon 
as the purpose for which it waa made has been accomplished. 

.'he Colour Bar Bill. 

Another attempt was made in 1924 to humiliate Indians. General Smuts, 
who bad used conciliatory words at the Imperial Conference of 193S soon 
after his return to South Airioa introduced into the Union Assembly the Class 
Areas Bill which provided for the oommereial and residential segregation of 
Indians in municipal areas throughout the Union. Owing to the general elec- 
tion which took plaoe io South Africa early last year and which resulted in the 
defeat of General Smuts, the Bill lapsed. But general Hertsog, the new Prime 
Minister, while stating to the Union Parliament that he would not proceed 
with the Class Areas Bill, oommitted the Government to the prinoiple of 
segregation in urban areas and promised to bring forward a suitable measure 
to give effect to that polioy. The Mines and Works Aet Amendment Bill, 
which was introduced by General Hertsog's Government, restricted the 
employment of Asiatics and Africans in certain occupations and was an 
attempt to drive Indians out of South Afriea. Neither Indians nor Africans 
were allowed to put their oase before the eeleot committee and the Bill 
though opposed by General Smute, waa passed by the Union Assembly. The 
8enate, where General Smuts commands a majority, however threw out the 
BilL It was believed that the rejection of the Bill would relieve our eountiy- 
men of anxiety at least for a year and give the Government of India time to 
enter Into negotiation* with the Union Government. But a new Bill, 
apparently more extensive in its soope than the rejected Bill, has already been 
introduced into the Union Parliament and as it proceeds on the principle 
which underlay the Class Areas Bill for which General Smuts* Government 
was responsible, it is unlikely that it would enoouoter any difficulty in its 
passage through either House of Parliament. The Bill not only aims, like 
the Class Areas Bill, at the residential and oommereial segregation of Indiana, 
but alao restricts the right of Indians to acquire land, specially in Natal. 

It also proposes to amend the Immigrants' Regulation Aet with the object of 
puMiaf a stop to the alleged influx of Indians, especially women, whioh was 
db pr or s d by the enquiries oi the Asiatic Enquiry Commission and the Census 
of 1931 whioh oorroborrted their oonelostona. Mr. Pblak s cablegram makes 
ue fear that, like the Class Areas Bill, the new Bill alao applies to the Gape 
latieaa who enjoy the parliamentary fraoohiee. They were able hot year to 
Mtoia their gxalurioo from the operation of the Claps Areas Bill byanlketog 
the smart of the Capa members of tha Assembly. But there is no esttointy 
IhM they wiB be equally fortunate this year. Indeed, the rancour with whioh 
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tks d#w Oo?9rnn6Bk Is p urminx Indisns miVsi ns fear khai Gun TimIIsm 
too will be reduoed 'to the position of belotry which Indians So the Tboml 
occupy. The Union Government eoeosed Indians of violatiitg the 8mutr 
Gendhi agreement by continuing to acquire land in the Transvaal under 
the provision! of oertain laws which enable them to defeat the law prohi- 
biting them from acquiring land except in areas set apart for them. Have 
their acts since 1918 been even remotely in oonformity With the letter or 
spirit of that agreement 1 In proportion as the Union Government have felt 
that Indians have been weakened by the death of their leaders or their 
departure from South Africa, they have shown a stronger determiqption to 
act in utter ditregard of the agreement and to crush life out of Ihe Indians. 

The Minister of tbe Interior deolared.in the Union Parliament that the 
Bill proceeded on the assumption that the Indian was an alien in South 
Africa. It is a well-known fact that Indians* went to South Africa at the 
request of the Natal Government and that Natal owes all its prosperity to 
Indian labour. It is known to-day as the 1 Garden of South Africa.’ The 
Asiatio Enquiry Commission stated that more than half the Indians in Natal 
were born in South Africa and the deputation that waited on the Viceroy 
in January 1925 said that two-thirds of the Indian population in South Africa 
was born there. Nevertheless, Indians are to be treated as aliens and the 
European filled ifith racial pride, greed and bypoorisy is to be treated - as 
the rightful owner of the country and given the monopoly of all its resources. 

The authority of the Asiatio Enquiry Commission has been quoted in 
favour of some of the provisions of the Bill. . It is true that the Commission 
was in favour of the allocation of separate areas for residential and. oommercud 
purposes for Asiatics in the Transvaal and Natal believing that if the areas 
were suitably and properly looked after by the municipal authorities, Asiatics 
would voluntarily occupy them. It also recommended that Asiatics should 
be prevented by legislation from acquiring land except in the ooastal belt 
* extending (say) from 20 to SO miles inland/ on the ground that this would 
be regarded as no great hardship by Indians as they were adopted to it by 
country farming and the climate and system of agriculture in the ooastal belt 
suited them best. It must be pointed out, however, that these recommend- 
ations have been strenuously opposed by Indians. Besides, Mr. Dundan 
Baxter, one of the members of the Commission who opposed the proposed 
restriction of the right of Asiatics to acquire land in Natal to the coastal belt, 
observed: 

c It sems to me s retrograde proposal incontifrtent with other conclusion* in the 
report, which are founded on the ides of voluntary separation and not oompaisory. It 
)• also a restriction of existing rights of ownership and, in the case of ex-indentured 
Indians and their descendants, a breach of the conditions of recruitment which I think 
should he scrupulously adhered to in the interests of good feeling and the sense of fair, 
play, so neoessary in oar relations with the Indians in South Africa and the Government 
«f India.* .* 

It would be vain to hope that South Africa wnioh is lots to au sense 
of honour and fairplay would pay the slightest consideration to these wise 
words. The Coromiaeion unanimously reoommended certain changes in their 
Uoeneing laws which would have made the position of Indians easier. Whet 
steps have been taken to give effect to them by a government which ie ever 
ready to invoke the authority of the Commission in support of the racial' 
bitterness that fills its heart f Indians have for long enjoyed the sue rights 
as regards the ownership of land in Natal * bich owes all its present position 
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l» Hi Uaky of thorn Hi-paid and do wn -trodden man and wo eacnot 
eoeesnlto any ebafmnenf ofrthese rights became of the blind prqjudioe which 
it oaterininad lowa i de them by European fomeie in Natal and which ii 
being delibafalely pandered to by the Sooth African Government. 

Oar p oe ft io o with regard to aegregation ia equally dear. It it a bare- 
faced attempt to eqoaaae Indiane oat of South* Africa. Betides, wa are 
•orpcieed this the Commission which condemned the locations set apart for 
in the Transvaal becauee of their neglected and insanitary condition 
and found the conditions in one of them to be eo 1 appalling * as to be com- 
pelled to write ‘ it is difficult to conceive of a worse slum existing in any 
portal the world * should have reoommended segregation. It certainly made 
it dear that residence in segregated areas should be wholly voluntary, that 
the Asiatic quartan for trading purposes should be located within municipal 
limit* and that a specially selected board should be entrusted with the 
rflntifftr of areas for purposes of trade and residence. But apart from the 
question of principle, what Indian can place any faith in the good intentions 
of the Union Government 1 The conditions that exist in old locations would 
he reproduced in the new areas, and what is worse, the policy of voluntary 
segregation would at no distant date culminate in oompulsory separation. 

Amongs t the grievances oi the Europeans against the Indians which 
were kid before the Asiatic Enquiry Commission, there are two to which 
speeiil attention should he drawn as they reveal the real causes of the 
European antipathy towards Indians. Indians ' cannot be assimilated and 
their presence it menace to European supremacy/ They 4 destroy the respeot 
of natives lor Europeans.' They have been admitted to be quiet and law- 
abiding arisen*. Chargee of commercial dishonesty brought against them 
have been disproved. The Commission reoeived scarcely any objections as 
.regards Asiatics trading from the leading European merchants of Natal. 
The poorer sections of the population represented to the Commission that 
they were of greet benefit to the public and more than half of them know 
no other eountry save South Afrioa. Nevertheless, they are to be regarded 
as a pest which 8outh Africa should get rid of at * voluntary repatriation/ 
Having felled, pressure is to be used to supplement the * inducements f held 
out to them to leave the country. The heed and front of their offenoe 
it that they stand on their self-respect, that they ere tenacious of their 
rights end that their example might in oourse of time rouse the consciousness 
of the netivee who ere at present but as the dust beneath the feet of the 
European* This is the reel reason of the implacable hatred of the Europeans 
towards them end of the persistent and heartless attempts that are being 
made to render them homeless end penniless. 

What are the Government of Indie, end the British Government who 
ere to no email extent responsible for the degradation of Indiane in South 
Africa, going to do in this crime 1 We ere aware that the Government of 
Indk have no means of bringing effective pressure to hear on the Union 
Government. But they have the power to vindicate India's self-respect. 
The Immfgnrioo into Indie Act wee passed in February, 1924, hut no 
adieu has so for been taken by Gov ernm ent to implement it They practically 
oppemd it hoik in the Assembly end in the Council of State. They otj feofod 
te As idee ef ref HoHon They were afraid of wounding the MMoeptibfli- 
tke el the demfok n e . Said Sir Nararimha Senna in the Council of Stole : 
•«hsy me ty ne mmm lumpy with ngard to this piece ef tegWatiea. Let me make 
ymteend elms that the Oeteiawnf do net undertake without the gravest oonsi- 
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delation being given to th« subject, to toka any steps which may be ealenlatod to do asm 
hem then good to the Indian people resident in tboee dom ini ons, to India In partienlaraac 

to to gmtrd common good of to Brtok Bmporo. ...Set noting mi tbsmadsm tand tag 

that tbef have got the power to choose the time, the ooeasion and the dominion in impost 
of w hieh any roles may have to be {famed, and that they or given complete liberty to 
lodge at to whether any roles have to be framed having regard to the Interests of Indiana 
resident abroad, here and ft? ft# good of to gonord Commonweal*, they do not intend to 
oppose the motion of Sir Devaprasad Sarbaadhikari for the consideration of the Bill* 

This was an "intimation to India and the dominions that the Act would 
remains dead letter. And Government have been as good as their word. 
They have taken no steps so far to frame rules under the Act to give 
effect to a policy which was accepted by the Imperial Conference as far back 
as in 1918. The Government of India are still consulting the good of the 
general Commonwealth and have yet found no dominion in reapeet of 
which rules should be framed. They are afrid lest any retaliatory action 
which they may take should destroy all ehances of an amieable settlement at 
the round table conference originally suggested by Mr. Thomas (the Colonial 
Secretary), which they have asked for. South Africa has no such lean. It 
brings forward an intensely anti-Indian piece of legislation before going into 
the conference in order to strengthen its bands in its negotiations with the 
Government oi India. There is time yet for the Government of India 
to rise to the height of the occasion and protect Indian honour by retaliating 
against South Africa, particularly through her coal trade whioh adversely 
affects Indian interests and facilities for the growth of which are an insult 
to the whole nation. The princes and the people of India have the same 
feelings on the question of the treatment of Indians in South Africa. It is 
the primary duty of the Government of India to act as a national Govern- 
ment at this juncture. Our countrymen in South Africa are faced by a 
situation of unparalleled danger. This is no time for hesitation and assail 
expediencies. The good of India should indisputably be plaoed above Urn 
good of the ' Commonwealth/ for whioh no dominion seems to oars. An 
Empire in whioh we are to be hewers of wood and drawers of water ean 
be nothing but a bitter mockery to us. ( 'IK* Loader , AUahabai.) 


The Colour Bar Bill 

Readers of the Register are aware that on the 96th June 1996 the 
Colour Bar Bill pasted iter third reading in the House of Assembly by a 
majority of votes. *dr. C. F. Andrews’ statement on the situation mated 
in South Africa by the pasaing of the Bill into law dearly brings out ton 
extent of the humiliation inflicted on Indians there, (see VoL L) The 
British Empire prided itself on the fact that it was free from the odious 
taint of legislation baaed on the colour of the akin, and the British Premier 
waxed eloquent on the last Empire Day on the high principles of equafitaniad 
brotherhood in the partnership of the Empire. The pamage of thenBln 
the South African Assembly by a large majority down the enter 

bar against natives and Asiatios gives the lie direct to the ntteranoos of the 
British Premier and marks the cu lm i n a ti on of- a polity of racial arrogance 
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which auutol ooodnee either to the prosperity of the white settlers fp Sooth 
Afrioa or to its economic development The following able comments ot the 
Aalto* mi tk$ Atiunatum show how General Hertsog, the South African 
Premier* acted deliberately in a high-handed manner during the passage of 
the BiO 

“Genual Herizog Appears lobe bent on placing Pharpsb to Genera! Smut»*» Moses. 
To every appeal tor a broader and more nympathetictreatment ot South Africa's pro- 
blems of raos and ooloor he replies only by hardening hie heart. The Colour Bar Bill i* 
sufficiently miaclueveos io itself ; he is forcing ii through in a manner ooicoiaied to 
arouse the mnaumum of ill-feeling. Last April the Transkei Native General Council, the 
most authoritative native organisation in the country, ask*! leave to piesent a petition 
against the Bill, and to be beard at the Bsr of Parliament. General Hen cog refused their 
request, but promisdi that the Council would be allowed to give evkteooe before the Select 
Committee; It haa now been decided that the Committee shall not take evidence. The 
argument appeara to be that the natives wish to give evidence on the principle of the 
Hill, which has already been accepted by the House on the second reading ; but this 
quibble is not likely to satisfy the natives ; and wnen Sir Drummond Chapling, a member 
of the Committee, raised the question in the House, General Smuts irapjomi the Govern- 
meat to reverse a decision which natives ami Asiatics would regard as a breach id laitb, 
am well as a denial of justice. Gennal Hertzog, however, was adamant * ml the motion * 
was defeated in a division on strict paity lines. The consequences of this wanton provo- 
cation are likely to be serious". 

Senate rejects the But 

On the Snd July 1 926 the Bill came up for discussion and final ratjfio*' 
tiou in the South African Senato. On this day the second reading of the 
Bill was moved and speeches were made Btrongly opposing the Bill. On 
the 7th July the debate was resumed ip the Senate and apeechea delivered 
for and against the Bill was on a high level. Ultimately the Senate rejected 
the Bill by 17 votes to 13. It ia a ourious coincidence that the South African 
Senate rejected the Biff on tho same day on whioh Lord Birkenhead oalled 
upon the Dominions, from his plsee in the House of Lords, to remember 
that "in every measure they took they should exhaust every effort to 
avoid raeh discrimination as must deeply wound the sneient snd dignified 
peoples of India”. 


The principle speakers on tbit day (7th.) were Mr. De Wet, Leader of 
the Opposition, and Mr Beyers, Minister of Mines. 

Mr. Da Wat want so far es to assert that the real motive behind the Bill 
was onee lor ell to establish European superiority In tho industrial world. 
The Bill was nothing but a ory of despair. Ha agreed that if the white 
man waa to eontinue his ezistenoe in this country by a policy of oppreminn 
ha would rather see European Civilisation in South Afrioa ended. 

Mr. Beyeia on the other hand maintained that the abandonment of tho 
ooloor her meant tho wiping out of white civilisation in South Africa and 
conc lu ded with a lengthy speech in which he declared that the Government 
waa fully eene w o us of (he imports nos of the Bill which could not be further 
ree e u ri der ed . The Government's mind was made up. Then was no ebanoo 
of s haring its decisio n. The Government considered it desirable that the 
.BiO ehould beeome law w soon at poarible. 



The New Class Areas Bill 

The rejection of the Colour Bar Bfll by the South African Senate led 
many people to believe that it would relieve India of anxiety at least lor' a 
year and give the Government of India time to enter into negotiations with 
the Union Government. But a new Bill, more extensive * in its scope than 
the rejected Bill was introduced in the Union Parliament 4 fortnight later* 
and as it proceeds on the principle which underlay the Class Areas Bill 
for whioh Genl. Smuts’ Government was responsible, it is unlikely that it 
would enoouoter any difficulty in its passage through either House of 
Parliament. 

As it is very difficult to understand the far-reaching implications of the 
Bill without a study of other enactments relating to immigration, Asiatic 
registration etc. which it proposed to amend, we give below a communi- 
cation dealing with the provisions of the Bill, received by the Indian Press 
by the middle of September, under the signature of Mr. Amed Bayat, the 
President and the two Joint Secretaries of the Natal Indian Congress. We 
commend a careful perusal of it -to our readers. 


An Analysis of the Provisions of the Bill 

** The South African Indian Community are faced with impending re- 
pressive legislation which vitally affects their residence, both legal and 
otherwise, in this country. The Minister in introducing the Bill assumed 
that the Indians were aliens. 

* The vested interests of the Indian community who have been here 
for nearly a century are large enough to necessitate immediate action and 
protest on our part, bnt being voteless, our protest so far can only be 
raised ineffectively. Our salvation lies wholly and entirely in the sober 
influences that you might exert upon the Indian and British Governments, 
and lor this reason we aak that apart from our efforts here you* for your 
pert take immediate steps to prevent the proposed legislation ever becoming 
law. A copy of the proposed Bill which was introduced in the past session 
of the Union Parliament is sent to you with this letter and also a copy 
of the various sections of the laws which this Bill seeks to alter or add to, so 
that you may better appreciate the effects of the changes ic seeks to create. 

* The present Bill is divided into four chapters, the first chapter deals 
with reservation oLareas, the second with amendments to. the Immigrants 
Regulation Act, the third with the registration of Asiatics in the Transvaal 
aod the fourth is supplementary 

Chaptzk I. 

“ Before discussing this chapter, the reader must be told that at present 
in Natal and the Cape Provinces, an Indian is free to bay, tell m lease 
land. In Orange Free State and the Transvaal certain limitations in this 
respect exist, but the avowed object of the Bill being to affect Indiane, 
as openly admitted by the Minister ttpotf the first reeding, end Natal 
having a population of 140,000 Indiana, it is dear that we In Natal will 
particularly and immediately naffer bec ause the present BUI provides for; 
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i) Area* to be set apart in towns and cities aod only la such area* 
•hall Udbu be permitted to bay aod sell land. They will also hare to 
trade la these areas only aad no other. All businesses now sridlsg else- 
where under lease shall cease by effluxion of time of the Carnot lease or 
by the death of present lessee. This means that within a very short period 
of time most Indian businesses will cease to exist outside of the area. 
Indian property owners who to-day are receiving fair rents will be deprived 
of their reasonable income because their business and residential places 
will not be taken up by the European community at a fair rental. We 
would point out that this portion of the Bill deliberately takes away what 
we now have and practically compulsorily forces up nto segregated aieas 
in towns and cities. 

M (b, This chapter further proviJes that the Governor-General may 
proclaim that no Indian shall buy or' lease land more than 30 miles away 
from the coast line except from an lad an within that 30 miles *f by 
proclamation areas are set apart within those 30 mites, then Indians will 
gradually, in the same way as townships and cities by force of circumstances, 
be compelled to go into these areas. This means that Indians will be 
debarred from purchasing or leasing properties anywhere in the province 
as they now are entitled to do and will, upon the completion of their 
present leases, be compelled to give up their residence and to close down 
t >eir businesses, or go into the area if there is one within the said 30 miles, 
and if there is no such area proclaimed that business must necessarily 
cease. On a hurried computation it is estimated that 500 to 700 Indian 
business premises in the country are likely to be affected. Apart from this 
an Indian business or lauded property outside of the 30 miles cannot be sold 
or leased to another Indian. 

•• Moreover the Bill empowers the Governor-General not only to 
proclaim areas but also to deproclaim such areas in part or in whole, which 
means that even niter an area has b -en proclaimed and occupied, no sense 
of security is enjoyed because the Governor-General can deproclaim each 
area. It is clear the intention of the Bill is to oust the Indian from his 
present vested proprietaiy rights and give him practically nothing sub- 
stantia] in place thereof, but virtually makes him a squa'tter aod that at 
the wish and will of the Minister. 

•* The effect of the operation of these two clauses alone will cripple the 
whole life and trade of the Indian community and absolutely without the 
shadow of a doubt crush out all Indian agricultural work, progress and 
prospects. In plain language without considering any other phase of the 
Bill the fate of the Indian i» sealed, and we are doomed to a legal if not 
physical death. 

" This chapter is based upon the recent class Areas Bill which the (ate 
Smuts Government had on the tapis, but which fell through when the 
Government changed. 

CaaPTinll. 

* This chapter deals with immigrants* regulation. The drastic changes 
suggested absolutely place into the hands of the Minister and the immigra- 
tion officer almost unlimited power to deal with the entry and poasiofe 
deportation of Indian who have lived in this country for many years. 

•• Section 14. — At present an Indian who outstays for a period of three 
years upon entering the port is required to prove his domicile* notwithstand- 
ing that he may already then actually have his certificate of domicile. He la 
declared a prohibited immigrant aad upon payment of a sum of money 
which by practice £31 (thirty-one pounds sterling) ir fouud sufficient to 
cover, aad as up till now accepted, is allowed to procure the accessary 
evidence and prove his domicile. 

17 
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<M Experience has shown that even this amount was not always euilj 
obtained and our community is onaware of any Indian forfeiting this 
deport ! and absconding and remaining in the country ; the community 
therefore sees no reason for the immigration officer being empowered to 
make the deposit anything np to £100 (one hundred pounds sterling), as 
tide sec tion provides for. It is quite conceivable that with the present 
tension of feeling pgainst os a* a community the officer might impose such 
an amount of bail as to eflectively preclude an Indian immigrant being free 
from custody to procure the necessary evidence to prove his domicile. 

M It is ielt that a capricious officer can easily do tremendous injury to a 
iatge number of bonafide domiciled Indians who may seek entry. 

M Section x .—This section seeks to revert certain two districts of Natal, 
namely t Urecbt and Vryheid to the Transvaal province. The intention 
clearly is that the Minister shall be entitled so soon as be p eases to declare 
all Indians in tbeie two provinces (districts ?) to be prohibited Immigrants 
under what is now known as tue 'Deeming Older.' Ibis order was made 
by the Minister under section 4 sub-section x, paragraph (a) oi the immi- 
grants Regulation Act ol 1912 by virtue of which he declared all Abiatics to 
be economically unsuited to the requirements of the Union, and therefore 
prohibited immigrants. (The validity of this order was tested in the South 
African appellate court but it held that the Emitter's order was correct in 
terms of the said section ) The eifect of such an order will be that 
hundreds of Indians now there will be compelkd to return to their place of 
origin or domicile which may be Ratal or India, but most probably India, 
because, as will be shown later, the majority of such persons mere are 
Indians who are descendants of such lnoians who originally came here 
under conditional residence under Act 17 of 1893 and have acquired no 
domicile in this country. By such an order, hundreds of Indians can be 
dlspoaad of without the hope of a successful appeal m view of the aforesaid 
• Damning Order/ We object to this because so long as those two districts 
part of Natal, a large majority may be able to claim domicile in 

Natal. 


" Section 16, Sub-section (c).— With regard to section x6. sub-section (c) 
in this Bill* it is sought to delete parsgraph (d) of sub-section 2 of section 
4 of Act as of 19x3, which means that a large number of Indians who have 
•entered Natal and Cape Colony under the education test may be declared 
prohibited immigrants under the • Deeming Order/ if they applied at the 
porta of the Union for entry. The deletion clearly takes sway a right 
which we to-day enjoy. 

" Section X7.— Section 17* requites very close study and investigation 
to understand the full meaning and effect of it. it is iar-reacbing and 
fraught with the gravest of consequences. The previous Minister as afore- 
said baa declared all Indian b to be economically unsuitable. The Minister 
in intiodvcing the present Bill has ref ei tea to Indians as aliens. If all 
Indians, that is to say Bti ish Indians and Indiana oi the native states, 
are said to be alidhs then all Indians are necessarily prohibited immigrants, 
for if the legal interpretation of the word 'alien* be made use ol, men 
Indians of the native states who are here in large numbers will be undoubted- 
ly prohibited immigrants. 

* The proposed ne» section (c) speaks of prohibiting any person whose 
parents were at the time of his birth lawfully resident and such tertaence 
was restricted to temporary or conditional residence by ary Jaw then 
In force. 

" Under Act 17 of 1895 large numbeis of Indians came hereunder 
terms at conditional residence, and their offsprings, now the cieam of the 
Ratal-born Indiana numbering thousands born within the past 30 years. 
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may poeribly be also prohibited immigrant, because at the time of their 
birth their parents were restricted to ooodittanal residence. 

99 We, however, think it proper to point ont that the Indian oommnaitv 
may successfully meet this position by claiming that the Goverment throegb 
its Minister has issued certificate of discharge to those who came under ooodi* 
tiooal residence under Act 17 of 1895. thus waiving all claims .of. conditional 
residence. i» -was one of the points raised immediately a&ir the 1914 
settlement with Mr. Gandhi and ccrrespoadenCe shows .that It was the 
Government's view to grant these Indians complete domicile and the com- 
munity certainly resents to have to face the Ordeal of any test cases, not 
because of the result, but because of the inconveniences and expense. The 
question is, why should a settled right be interfered with ? 

" The proposed amendment continues to make a person a prohibited 
immigrant if he is a person who comes under the 4 Deeming Order* and 
who has acquired a domicile in a province of the Union where he was not 
born. All Asiatics as such may be at the port of entry declared as pro- 
hibited immigrants and hundreds of Indians who have acquired domicile 
with vested interest* in* other provinces of the Union and auy such person 
returning to this Union evea from a neighbouring province, will be a pro- 
hibited immigrant ; this means his domicile in the one province counts for 
nothing and he cannot take advantage of his birthplace because : 

(a) He has already given up his domicile of birth. 

(b) He is a prohibited immigrant ; 

He cannot therefore enter at all. notwithstanding any right of vested 
interests. 

” This section proceeds to say that the wife or child of an exempted 
person returning to the Union within five years from 1st August 1935 or 
within 10 years of the first entry of such exempted person shall not be 
prohibited. This means that every Indian now in this Union most either 
before ist August 1930 bring back his wife and children into the Union, 
or within 10 years of his first entry into the Union. The effect however 
is that an Indian cannot after 10 years from now go to India, marry there, 
and bring, back his wife. This is clearly an Infringement and restriction of 
personal right and liberty. 

99 Notwithstanding the fact that this new Bill gives unexempted 
Indian the right to bring back his wife within five or 10 years as the case 
may be, yet by a further provision in this new BUI he would be prevented 
from bringing in each wife if it could be shown that : 

9 *(a) he already has a woman still living in the Union with whom 
there exists a union recognised by this Government, or 

99 (b) any child or children in the Union by any woman at all is still 
living. 

"This means that an Indian marrying under the tenets of an Indian 
religion and not registering such marriage may have children and thereafter 
divorce this wife according to the Indian religion and thereafter she be* 
comes the registered wife of some other man or remains unmarried, then 
the first husband cannot go to India and bring a legitimate wife because 
he has a child resident in the Union by a woman who is still living though 
not bis wife. This heavy punishment Is unjustifiable and unproportionate, 
and la a baa not imposed upon any community in the world. 

*• The definition of 9 the child under the age of sixteen' is such as to 
debar an Illegitimate child whoee parents later on marry and are looked 
upon as parsons whoee marriage coold have been registered under section a 
of the India— Relief Act 1914* heoanee the child was at the time of its 
birth aot born of parents who wars married at ail. Under every law of 
civilised people it has been held that subsequent marriace legitUnatise* 
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tftrtb • eoueqMBfly the lad tea coo-ianity hold that AS childera bon of 
prah who ultimately merry aad whose marriage is recog nise d wader the 
Relief Act should be treated as legitimate chUdera. 

** Section 184— With regard to section 18 of the new BUI which seeks 
to make an addition to section vo of Act ss of 1913 we desire to point oet 
that the addition is quite unnecessary, as the preseat practice is that aa 
Indian even already in the Union may be arrested and declared a prohibited 
immigrant and dealt with under sectior 19 of Act ss of 1913*. Many cases 
bavealteady been so dealt with, 

“ Section 19.— -As regards section 19 of this Bill which makes the 
addition to section ss that for an offence for which imprisonment without 
a fine is imposed and that such person may be declared a prohibited im- 
migrant, we desire to say that with this addition and the whole section 
being read together, any person in the Union who has ever been sentenced 
to imprisonment without the option of a fine whether before or after the 
passing of Act ss of 1913 can be declared by the Minister to be an undesir- 
able Inhabitant and be deported. 

“ If for any reason the Government do not exercise their authority, 
harsh though it may be, the addition still is an incentive to the judicial 
functionaries influenced by the administrative section to impose punish- 
ments without the option of a fine so as to provide ground for the Minister 
to secure his necessary number of victims for deportation. This power 
should never be given to anybody because many of the offences are some- 
times best suitably dealt with by imprisonment only, but the circumstances 
of such offence may never be so grave as to justify deportation. The 
discretion given to the Minister may never be nor can be from past ex- 
perience expected to be exercised in our favour. 

** Section so.— Section so of the present Bill will affect a large number 
of Indians, in that they will be compelled to give up a dual domicile in the 
Union, because many persons hold a domicile, for instance, in the 
Transvaal, by birth or residence, and have also similarly by birth or resi- 
dence have a domicile in Natal. This right will by the operation- of the 
law cease to exist in three years, which means that the large vested inter- 
ests in one or other of the provinces cannot he effectively dealt with or 
protected by the owner and such businesses must necessarily be closed down. 

•• Again Indians including those born in the Union by their mere absence 
from the Union for more than three years at a time loae their domicile. 
This appears to be in conflict with all known laws as regards domicile 
because this Bill takes away and does not give effect to a man’s legal 
intention aa to his own domicile. This also entirely takes away the present 
established right preserved to an Indian by virtue of bis certificate of 
domicile. In order to preserve domicile a person most return within the 
three years and then may immediately leave again for another three years. 
What is to be done with a South African born Indian who absents himself 
lor more than tbfte years and thus loses bis domicile ? Where it be to 
go ? This sorely renders the Act farcical and places the Indian under 
great iaooavenfeaee and unnecessary expanses with no corresponding 
benefit to anyone. The same argument applies to those who tinder the 
amendment are required to retain before 1st August, 1928. 

•• Ike pro virion e mpow e ring the Minister to lame permits for a longer 
period than three yeate Is not obligatory aad should be, as we expect, 
ref we all appfioatlona as a matter of course, then there it no relief from 
tack decision. We feel that the whole of this section deprives w of dnv 
common low rights of Inedem aad metberioo of psnooal movements. Ibis 
condition of wage meet not be allowed to come into existence. 
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* Chapter 111 ftppfi« to registration of Arinttcsbot dealt only with those 
oioflt teg&tmtion thoold be effected la the Transvaal. The present pro- 
HU nei of Act 56 of 1908, ie the Tcaatvael gives* magistrate a light to grant 
m period of eight days to an Indian to have himself legislated, but the 
prdtaat amendment t iff away this right and places an Indian's applica- 
tion wholly at the discretion of the Minister. It is felt that thi» is likely 
to operate adversely to the Indian »nd the present law sbogld not be 
distorbed. 

Condurioo* 


« The last comment we make on the Bill ie that it is to be matte retros- 
pective as hem the last day of August, 19*5* Ihe Minister in his first 
reading explains that he was doing this so as to prevent a scramble by the 
Asiatics to become possossnil of vested interests belore the Bill could become 
lam. This r e tro s pe c tive operation is bound to aliect all transactions m 
regard to land amongst the IH iM> community. As a matter of tact it has 
already crippled and effectively restricted transactions in the buyi. g and 
jelling of freehold properties, it ie superfluous to remark that this position 
ie unprecedented in the annals of any country. 

** We shall by every fibre in our system endeavour to calmly and con- 
stitu tionall y protest against this Bill, but from past experience and from 
present knowledge of the existing race prejudice, we are constrained to 
behove that our representations wi 1 be futile. We, however, do believe 
that with con certed actio 11 of Indian influence from iudia and its Govern* 
meat acting with the Bruiah Government we may enjoy the protection 
which was preserved to oe in the Souu Alrica Act section 147 wnicn pro- 
vides that : " The control and administration of native afiaira and of matters 
specially or differentially affecting Asiatics throughout the Union shad vest 
in the Governor Geneial in Council,*' etc. etc. 

“ Is this protection to mean Doming to u* ? is the British Govern- 
ment a weak reed and unable to-day o protect ns subjects ? is the iudian 
Government unmmdtul or indiflere i . to its Ionian subjects— outsule 01 


India ? 4 i Indian representation on the League ol Nations to count loi 
nought ? 

"If the answers to the iotegi ng questions are important, then we 
reply upon your obtaining those an* * rs for us **. 


Test of the Class Areas Bill 

The following is the full text of the Bill which is named as the 
Arons Reservation and immigration and Registration (further Provi- 
rien) BUI:— 

Te make proriaioos far the w ta rv a ii o n ol residential and trading areas in or ban 
areas far oertain persons having racial characteristics in common ; tv amend 
ths i m mi g rant s Regulation Act ISIS (Ha 83 of ISIS), the Indians Belief 
Aet ISIS (Ha SS of 1914}, and the Asiatic Registration amendment Act 
- iSraasvnalfc ISOS (Ha SS of ISOS) ; and to a me n d or repeal oertain laws, 

*> ms w id by the King's Meet BxceUent Majesty, the Senate and the House of 
I wtfr of the Uaftan of South Afrian m iellowa 

CHAPTER I— Reservation of Areas. 

fl) IsgMM by Urban lseal authority foe application fcf Chapter L— (I). Whenever 
cnertaalsmk s uth er tiy ibnU imtiaauo t* we» Mahler, 
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f ») thftt MJ Mea within its timite Is i vMhr or tor the nniw nit ooounled for 
residential or trading purpose s or both onoh purposes by n particular clam o(DMna> 

(b) that it to desirable that tho provtokms of this Chapter «-» 

respeot of soph ana, the Minister may appoint a oommisekm 

throe pereone (hereinafter oaited the oommi m fc m ) to Investigate nnd woport am the 
desirability of applying tornoh area and to the urban area within wtdST It to situated, 
the provisions of this Chapter. «w«»rea, 

(8) One of the members of the ooauutosion shall be deeignated by the lifito ter ae 

the chairman thereof and the Miaieter may Brake rake for the conduct of the hnrliitM 

of the oommiaiion and governing the tenaie of oOoe of the memben. In the event of the 
commission coneieting of three mem here, two members shall form a quorum. 

(8) Dntv and nowevs of «*>■»«<■»<«>■ 

(1) It shall be the datj of the oommtoeion to enquire and report to the Ui -*rt rr upon 
the following matters/*- ^ 

(a) The extent and nature of the area which was toe subject of nnder 

section oar ; 


(b) the number, dimensions, situation and nature of sites occupied in snob area for 
residential or trading purposes or both suclr purposes as the case may he ; 

(o) whether there would be afforded by such area proper and adequate f ifties for 
residential or trading sites or both, as the cam may be, for the particular class of 
persons concerned ; . 


(d) whether due and proper provision exists or is assured for water, lighting 
sanitary and other necessary services with such area ; 

(e) whether it is desirable that the provisions of this Chapter should be applied 
in respect of such area ; 

(f) whether there is, within the limits of the urban local authority concerned any 

other area which is wholly or for the greater part occupied for residential or taking 
purposes or both such purposes by the particular dam of persons concerned, and if there 
be snob other area, the extent and nature thereof and the number, dimensions, situ ati on 
and nature of site* occupied in such other area for residential or trading purposes or for 
both sueh purposes as the oase may be ; ^ 

(g) whether any other area within the limits of the urban local authority oonoenmd 
is available for the exclusive occupation for residential or trading purposes or both Booh 
purposes by the particular clam of persons concerned and 


(b) any other matter which the Minister or the commission may deem » a ccessar y 
or desirable. ' * 


(8) The commission shall have all such powers, jurisdiction and privileges as were 
conferred upon the commission referred to in Ordnance No. 80 of 1908 of the Tnaavaai 
and all and several of the provisions of that Ordnance shall “ mntatis mutandis *' apply 
in respect of the commission and its proceedings. J 

(8) Proclamation of clast areas : — (1 > At any time within 6 months after the receipt 
of the report of the commission, the Governor-General may by proclamation in the 
* Gmsette 1 declare that, on and after a date to be mentioned in the proclamation, the 
area defined in the proclamation shall be a clam residential area, or a trading urea 
or a class residential and trading area within the urban area. ^ * 

(8) More than one area within the urban area may, by any snob proclamation, be 
defined as olass residential areas, or as clam trading areas, or as clam r esidentia l and 
trading areas, as the case may be. 

(8) Notwithstanding anything contained in the Precious and Base Minerals Act of 
the Transvaal (Act No. 85 of 1906) or any amendment thereof, or in any other. Jaw. a ctesa 
trading area or a class residential and ‘rsJing area may be established under this Chapter 
vn land within an urban area which, in terms of the said Act No. 85 of 1908 or any 
amendment thereof, is mrociaimed land or land held nnder milling title. * ‘ 

(4) Acquisition of immovable property in class areas From and after the date 
mentioned in any proclamation issued under this chapter establishing a dan residential 
area or a class trading area, or a class residential and trading area, it shall not be lawful, 
save as provided in Section 10.— 


(a) For any person other than a person of the eiaas concerned to acquire immovable 
property or a lease or renewal of lease of immovable property within any sueh area • or 
(b) for any person of the class concerned to acquire immovable property or lease or renewal 
of lease of Immovable property anywhere within the urban area save within the limite of 
the olass resident is 1 area or of the clam trading area or of the clam rmfcteatial and trad ing 
area, as the case may be : 

Provided that nothing in this chapter contained shall appjy to the sanawnl of a lease 
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of Immovifcfe property who* the right to renewal wi» held pate i written 1mm otoltof 
at the eommenossaeat of this Aot. 

A Itodlu g to ©to trading area or elaw residential and trading arena <i) From 
and attar the date Mentioned to any proclamation leaned andar thia ehapter eatabUabiag 
a dace tra di ng area or a olaaa reaidantiai and trading area within any urban area, it ahatl 
not bo lawful for any licensing oooxt, board or aathortty > or for any peroon anthorlaad 
to grant or iaaae lieenoee or permits to carry on any trade or bnefneea within that 
urban area. 

fa) to grant or iwue to any person other than a person of the class concerned any 
heence, permit or other authority to carry on any trade 'or business within the olaaa 
tradtog area or class residential and trading area, as the earn may be; or (b) to grant 
or is ibs to any person of the olaaa concerned any lioenee or permit to carry on trade or 
business within the urban area elsewhere than in the olaaa trading area or clans residential 
and trading area, as the case may be. 

Provided, however, that if the Governor-General is satisfied that it is in the general 
intenmsof the public that it ■honld be permitted to persons of the olase oonoerned or 
any restricted number of each persons to carry on any particnlar trade or business 
within toe urban area elsewhere that in the claas trading area or class residential ana 
trading area, as the case may be, he maj, by proclamation in the Qasette for such period 
as he may therein tis, exempt persons of the claw oonoerned or a restricted number of 
aoch persons from tt»: operation of paragraph (b) of this sub-section in respect of that, 
particnlar trade or business. 

* (2) Nothing in this section contained shall be deemed to prohibit the grant to any 
person holding at the date mentioned in any proclamation issued under this chapter 
establishing a class trading area or a class midential and trading area within any nrbau 
area any licence, permit, or other anthority to carry on any trade or business, which is 
actually being carried on, of a renewal of snch licence, permit or other authority. 

6. Extension or redaction of class areas : — (1) Whenever, in the opinion of the 
urban local authority concerned, any area established under this chapter as a class 
residential area or a claas trading or a clan residential and trading area, proves inadequate 
or more than adequate for, or unsuitable either wholly or in part to the requirements oi 
the population of that claw m the urban area, aud the urbsu local anthority deems it 
desirable to extend or reduce any such area or to alter the boundaries thereof, or to create 
a new claw residential aiea or class trading ar.a or cta-s residential and tracing area, the 
urban local authority deems it desirable to extend or reduce any such area or to aitcr the 
boundaries thereof, or to cr< ate a new claw residential area or claw tradtog area or class 
midential and trading aiea, the urban local authority may communicate its opiniou to thr 
Minister who thereupon may take nil such steps as lie may take upon receipt of an 
intimation onder section one. 

(2) All and several of the powers excercisable under this chapter in respect of 'the 
establishment of a class or residential an*a or a claw trading area or a claw residential 
and trading area shall be exercisable in respect of the creation of a new area or me 
extension or reduction of any existing urea or like character or the alteration or (of) the 
boundaries thereof. 

(9) Nothing in this seetkm contained shall be deemed to affect in any manner when- 
ever any right to the renewal of a lease of Immovable property where such right was 
held under a written lease existing at the commencement of this Act or any right to 
the grant to any person bolding at the date mentioned in any proclamation issued in 
pursuance of this section any licence, permit or other anthority to carry on any trade or 
business which it actually being carried on, on a renewal of snob licence, permit or other 
anthority. 

?. suspensions of provisions of Act:— (1) It any time me Governor-General is 
satisfied that a claw residential area or a class trading area or a claw residential ami 
trading area established under this Chapter is inadequate for, or wholly or parity un- 
suitable to the requirements of the population of that claw in the nr ban area contented, 
and that, by reason of the delay which would necessarily take p:aoe in rrwovmg the 
causes of the inadequacy of unsuitability, serious prejudice wouid be suffered by that 
population unless the provisions of this Chapter in taped of such inadequate or unsuit- 
able area be suspended, be may, by proclamation in tue Ornette declare, that from and 
after a date to be therein mentioned, the provisions of ibis Chapter shall be suspended 
to reaped of the class lesfctential area or class tradtog aiea or class residential and trading 
area oonoerned. 

(S) From and after snob cate the provisions of this Chapter shall to all respects 
* mm ** the area adeemed to he inadequate or unsuitable, and to respect 
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deniial area or a dam trading ana or a olasa residential and trading ana, aa tbo 
caaa nay be. any ana which baa been the subject of a eoapending proclamation nnder 
sab-eeotioa (I) of this section, or proclaim as a class residential ana or a olaas trading 
ana or a eiaaa residential and trading area under this Chapter any area which wholly 
or partly includes any ana which baa been the subject of a suspending proclamation 
nnder sub section ( 1 ) of this section. 

8 . Class ana for Asiatics to be deemed to be area in which under Law III, 1885 

(Transvaal) Asiatics may own fixed property.— Any clast residential area, or olaas trading 
ana. or class residential and trading area established under this Chapter for any Asiatic 
race sbalLfor the purpose of fertion II (b) of Law No. Ill of 1886 of the Transvaal, 
be deemed to be an area within which in terms of that law fixed property may be 
acquired and owned by Asiatics. . , - , 

9. Class Advisory Board.— (1) For every class residential area or class trading area, 
or dr if t residential and trading ana established nnder this Chapter then shall be aa 
advisory board consisting of not less than three persons of the clam concerned resident 
within the urban ana, in addition to a Chatman who, in the case of a non-European class 
area may be a European. The mode of election or selection of member of any each board, 
the period and conditions of office members, and the procedure of the board shall be 
defined by regulations made by the urban local authority and approved by the Minister. 

( 9 ) It shall be the function of an advisory board established nnder this section to 
advise the urban local authority in respect of any matter referred to it by snob authority 
for advioe. and not by-laws or regulations particularly affecting the interests of the olaas 
of persons concerned shall be made or withdrawn by an urban local authority unless the 
advice of snob advisory board shall first have been contained in respect of the making 
er withdrawal, as the case may be, of such by-law or regulation. 

10. Acquisition of immovable property by certain persons in Natal exoept in clam 
areas prohibited :— ( 1 ) The Governor-General may, by proclamation m toe Gazette, declare 
that from and after a date to be specified therein no member of any raoe indicated 
fterotu shall acquire immovable property or the lease or renewal of lease of immovable 
propsrty in the Province of Natal save in the coast belt as provided in snb-seetton ( 8 ) of 
tbis section : Provided that nothing in this section contained shall be deemed to prohibit 
tue renewal of a lease of immovable property held under written lease at the commence- 


ment of this Ant. 

(2) A person who is a member of the race indicated in any proclamation imned 
under sab* section (I) of this section may acquire immovable property or the lease or 
i enewal of lease of immovable property in the coast belt from a person who is a member 
of the same race, but from no other person, except where the immovable property or the 
lease <>r renewal of lease of the immovable property acquired is within the limits of a 
clan area established under chapter within the coast belt. 

From and after the date specified in any proclamation issued under sub-seotion 
( 1 ) of this section, no member of any race indicated in such proclamation shall by 
testamentary disposition acquire any land or interest in land or the lease or occupation 
«f nay immovable property in tbe coast belt, exoept from a member of the same race. 

( 4 ) For the purpose of this section the coast belt means so much of the Province of 
Natal as lice between tbe coast line and a line to be defined by the Governor-General by 
procts (nation in the Garotte corresponding as far as practicable with tbe coast line and 
drawn at an approximate distance of thirty miles therefrom. 

,5) Nothing in this section c^nts'aed shall be deemed to affect the operation within 
l ie coast belt of any other provision of this chapter. 

11. Savings (1) Subject to the provisions of inb-section (3) of section throe, section 
eight and sub-aeetiqp (3) of section ten of this Chapter, nothing in tbis chapter contained 


S'tali tic deemed 

(a) to affect tbe operation of Law No. 8 of 1885 of the Transvaal or any amend- 
i*i exit thereof; of section two of Act No. 18 of 1918 ; or Act No 37 of 1919 ; of chapter 
( XII t of the Orange Five State Law Book or any amendment thereof or of any other 
jvv prohibiting, restricting, regulating or in any way affecting tbe ownership or oocnpa- 
• of immovable property or trading by persons of non-European descent ; 

t., to prohibit the acquisition by the Government or any urban local authority for 
-Hiioual, municipal or any other public purpose of the ownership or occupation of 
'^movable property ; or (cj by devolution or succession on death whether nnder 
, ; oi on intestacy from a person ot the si. me race ; or 
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(«t) to prohibit any extcutor of a deceased estate or any trustee in insolvency frou 
holding any fanmovabl e property or trading under aoy lioeocs wnere power to do any 
•uoh thing k oooferred upon bin by any law ; 

(e) to invalidate or affect ia any manner whatever any agreement or other transac 
tkm lor the sale or purchase ot land lawfully entered into prior to the date mentioned 
in any proclamation under this Chapter establishing a c.ass residential area or a clast 
trading area or a class residential and trading area or extending or reducing any existing 
area of like character, or a.tcring the boundaries thereof. 

j IS. Exemptions.— (I) The Governor -General msy grant to any person a certificate 
exempting him either woolly or for such period as ne may therein specify fyoa all ot 
any of the provisions of tnis etiapter ; and such person snail either wholly or for anoh 
period as the ease may be, be so exempted. 

(2) Nothing in this chapter contained shall l>e deemed 

(a) to affect any person who is duly accredited to the Union by or under the 
authority of Hia Majesty or the Government of any foreign State, or the wifo| family 
staff or servants of auy such person ; 

(b) to refer to the natives as that terra is defined in section twenty-nine of the 
Native (Urban Areas) act, 1923, Act No. 21 of 1923 ; 

(c) to refer to— 

(i) persons born in the Union aud ordinarily ivsideut in the Province of the Cape 
of Goud Hope wno are members ot the c.ass or race known as ** Cape Coloured '' or of 
the dark class or race known as 11 Cape Maisyas " ; 

(ii) persona born in the Union and ordinal ily resident in the Union elsewhere than 
in the Province of the Oaue of Good Ho|.c who would, if resident in that Provinoe, be 
regarded as members ot richer of th? Classes or races known as 44 Cape Coloured ** or 
ot the dark ciaas or race kuown a» 11 Cape Maiayas ” ; 

(iii) persons born in rue Union aud ordiuan.y resident in the Union elsewhere than 
in the Province of the Cape ot Good Hoi* who would, if resident in that Province, be 
regarded aa members of rituci of the c. asses or races kuowa as “Cape Coloured" 01 
44 Cape Halsyas ” and 

(iv) the people known os Mauritius Crelcs or St. Helena persons or tbeir descendants 
born in the Union. 

13. Interpretation of terras.— In this chapter unless inconsistent with the contest— 
"class or classes of persona ” includes any persons having in the opinion of the Minlstet, 
common racial characteristics, and all white persona shall be regarded as having commou 
racial characteristics ; 41 person of a cIsas " or "member of a race" includes aoy company 
association of persona whether registered under any law or not in which one or more 
persons of the class or members ot the rac^- referred to have a controlling interest , 

44 Minister ** means the Minister of the Interior or any other Minister to whom the 
Governor-General may assign the administration of this Act ; 

44 Urban area" means any area under the jurisdiction of an urban local authority ; 

44 Urban local authority " means any municipal council, borough council, town 
counoil or village counci;. or any town board, village management board, local board 01 
health board. 

Ch&pteb II— Immigrants* Regulation. 

14. Amendment of Section II of Act No. 22 of 1913 :— Section II of tbe Immi- 
grants Regulation Act, 1913, (hereinafter in this Chapter called tbe principal Actlie 
hereby a men ded by tbe deletion from sub-section (7) of tbe words: “sufficient in rae 
opinion of the Minister" and the substitution vLcrefor of tbe following words 44 fixed 
by the immigration officer not exceeding one hundred pounds." 

15. Amendment of Section III of Act No. S3 of 1918 Section III of tbe Principal 
Act is hereby amended . 

(a) by the addition to sub-section ( 2 ) of tbe words * Prom any such opinion there 
•ball be an appeal to the Appellate Division of tbe Supreme Court ; " 

(b) by the deletion from sab-section (3) hereof the following words : 

. “and 4 a superior court having jurisdiction * shall mean tbe Principal Division of 
tbs Supreme Court which has jurisdiction where the board was sitting or any {edge of 
•mdivfcta dr the Eastern Districts Local Division having jurisdiction or anyjirige 
thereof.** 

IV * Act S# - ” * , * l * -" eti00 W •* tt. prt. 
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(i) kr Ibc addition to pagraph (ft) <1 eab-c s ofaon (1) of (ho following woofs : 
* Provided thoi tor (he purpose of this section (ho Northern MMots ofXataL no 
dooeribsd In osetlon (toso of " The Northern Districts Annexation Act, IMS” (dot Kol I, 
lOdS, Netel) shell bo dossed to bo included in the Provinoe of tbs Txnnmal ; end 

(b) bj (ho eddition so paragraph (f) of sob se ct ion (1) after the words “ here stolen ” 
of (ho following wolds : M sodomy, bestiality, any offence involving fraudulent conduct 
in connection with any insolvency ” ; and 

(e) by ths deletion of paragraph (a) on sub -se cti on (S). 

17. Amendment of Section V of Act No. SS of 1918 Section V of the principal 
Act as amended by Section three of the Indian Belief Act, 1014, is hereby amended by 
the deletion of paragraphs ; 

** (a) any person other than an alien who was born in any part of Sooth Africa 
Included in tb* Union and whose parents were at the time of bi» r birth lawfully resident 
(herein and wen not at that time restricted to temporary or conditional residence therein 
by any Jaw then in force : Provided that any person who, if be were a prohibition 
immigrant, would be included within any class of persons which has, in terms of paragraph 
<g) of sob-section (I) section four, been deemed by the Minister to be nnsuited to the 
requirements of the Union or a ny province thereof shall lose the protection accorded by 
this paragraph if be has acquired or shall acquire a domicile in a province of the Union 
other than that in which he was born ; 

(b) any 'person who is proved to the satisfaction of immigration officer or in the 
case of an appeal to the satisfaction of the board, to be the wife or child under the age 
of sixteen years of any person exempted by paragraph (f) of this section ; 

(i) tjiat the wife or child (as the case may be) is not such a person as is described 
In paragraphs (d), (s), (f), (g) or (h) of sub-section one of section four ; and 

(ii) that where the exempted peison belongs to one of the classes described m para- 
graph (a) of sub-section (1; of section four, the wife or ohild (se the cate may be) enters 
the Union within five years alter the first day ot August, 1928, or within ten years after 
the date of the first entry into the Union, whichever period may be the longer, of the 
person so excbiptcd. 

In the interpretation of this paragraph “the wife" shall include any one woman 
between whom and the exempted person mentioned there exists a union recognised as a 
marriage trader the tenets of an Indian religion, notwithstanding that by those tenets the 
union of the exempted person with other women at the same time would also be recognised 
MU marriage ; Provided that no woman shall be deemed to be the wife of inch exempted 

if snob a onion exists between him and any other woman wbo baa under any law 
minting to immigration or to Asiatic' registration been recognised within the Union as 
(ho wife of snob person and has resided or resides or is domiciled in any provinoe ; or 

(ii) if enob exempted person has off -spring resident or domiciled in any provinoe by 
nay woman wbo is still living and a union shall not be for the purposes of this section 
bs dotmed to have osased to exist by reason only of the fact that aooording to the tenets 
of an Indian religion it has been dissolved. 

M The obild nnd« r the age of sixteen ” shall mean a ehild who ia (he aff-tpring of (be 
tasmptod person and (bs wife as herein defined or the child of the exempted person and a 
dtesastd woman who if she had been mlive could have been recognised at the time ot the 
birth of the ohild ae the wife (as herein defined) or whoge onion with the exempted person 
oonkl have been registered at (he time of (he birth of the child as a marriage under eection 
tto of the Indiana Belief Act, 1914. 

1$. Amendment of Section Xol No. 22 of 191&— BtctionXof the principal Act 
it hereby amended by the eddition of Vue following words : Any each person may he 
declared (o he a (Inhibited immigrant and dealt with in terms of eection nineteen ot this 
Act and if inch person it in poiewston of a registration certificate or a os rt i floate of 
dossfeile or any other dooament authorising him to remain in the union or any board 
to whtoh be may appear, if it be proved to the m t tstoct io n of the Beard that such 
certificate or other document was obtained by frsdulent presentations by or on behalf of 
the holder, to order that sach osrtifloate or other document be ca n c elled’ and the holder 
thmeef bo dibit with asa prohibited immigrant. Provided that if such person fails to 
appeal to a board the Principal Immigration Officer concerned may exercise all snob powers 
aa'te the cancellation ot any certificate or other dooament ae are by (hie section 

4M * i lSr Amendment of Section XXII of Act No. 22 of 1918.— Section XXII of the 
principal Act it hereby amended by the addition ot the following paragraph : 
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tagiaid«l!5f M "T JSJJ 0 * of. this lot tor which imprisonment to 

m$*md mM Bcottoa 30 of the principal Act to hereby amended by tbede- 
MtfcMi of the definition at the tent M domicile " sad the suostiiuuoa therefor at the 
following definition :— 

“Domicile” ebali mean the place In which a person has hie preeeat permaaeat 
home, or present permanent residence or, to wbien he reiuru* as his present permanent 
abode and aot for a mere special or temporary purpose ; and a persou shall not be dee nod 
to base a domicile within the Uniou or any provmoa (as the caee may be) for the purpose 
of this Aot unless he has lawfully resided therein for a continuous period of throe years, 
otherwise than under terms uf conditional or temporary residence permitted by this 
Act or any other law, or aa a person under detention In prison, Jail, reformatory or 
menta l hospital, and a person shall be deemed for the purposes of this Aot to hast lost 
his domicile within the UuRm or any province (as the esse may be) if he absents himself 
from the Union or that province (as the case may he) and does not return to the Union of 
that Province (as (he case may be) within three years from the date of departure there- 
from or in the case of a person who absented himseif from the Union or any province 
(as the case may be) prior to the 1st August, 19*5. does not return to the Uuiou or that 
province (as the case may be) before the 1st August 1928 ; provided that iu cases where 
a person proceeds overseas for a special or temporary purpose the Mluister may 
authorise the issue of u certificate of identity under the provisions of sub-section (S) 
of section 55 of this Act allowing the person concerned to return to and resume hia 
residence in the province named within the period specified in such certificate or any 
extension thereof not exceeding 10 years in all. 

SI. Amendment of Sectiou 5 of Act No. *2 ot 1914 Section 6 of the Indiana 
Belief Act, 1914 to hereby amended by the addition after the words “ auy port in India** 
of the words M or elsewhere.*' 


Chaptkk 111— Registration of Asiatics. 

22. Surrender of Asiatic registration certificate A Registration certificate issued 
under the provisions of the Asiatic Law Amendment Act, 1907, of the Transvaal Asiatic 
Registration Amendment Act, Registration Amendment Act, 1908, of the Transvaal 
(Act Not, 86 of 1908), may be surrendered by the holder to the Registrar of Asiatics and 
such surrender shall be conclusive evidence that such Indian has abandoned auy right 
of or incidental to entry, residence or domicile in the Transvaal Provinoc. 

28. Circumstances in which application for Asiatic Registration certificate may be 
made If an Asiatic who has failed to make application for registration in accordance 
with the provisions of paragraph (S) of section five of the Asiatic Registration Amendment 
Aot, 1968 of the Transvaal, shall satisfy the Registrar of Asiatics that each failure 
was dae to some good and sufficient cause, the Minister of the Interior may, in his dis- 
cretion, authorise the Registrar to reoelve an application for registration from such 
Asiatic and the application shall be dealt with in all respects as if it bad been in 
aooordanoe with the provisions of the said section and all the provisions of Ast No. Bfi 
of 1908 of the Transvaal aa amended by this Act which would have applied if tbo 
application bad been so made shall apply aooordingly. 

24. Amendment of Section 7 of Act No. 86 of 1906 of Transvaal Section 7 of the 
Asia tic Regtotration Amendment Act 1901 of the Transvaal is hereby amended by the 
deletion of the wads “ save as in the next succeeding eeetion to provided." 

85, Amendmen t of Section 9 of Act of No. 86 of 1908 of Tranovaul Section 9 
of tbo Astottos Registration Amendment Aot l ort 8 of the Transvaal is hereby aaseaded 
by the deletion of the words : 

“ Any Ariatio who fails upon lawful demand to prodnoe such certificate shall, uni— 
bs to the lawful bolder of a certificate of registration, be liable to be dealt with la a manner 
Mentioned to section 8." 


Chaftbb IT — Supplementary. 

to Repeal of laws:— The law* mentioned in the Bchedole to this Aot shall be and 
are hereby repealed to the extent set out In the fourth column of the schedule. 

17. Short title and c o mme n ce m e nt of Act This Act may be cited ee the Arose 
R— rviiJuu and Immigration and Registration (farther Provision) Act 1995, and shall 
mm Into force on the first day of August 19Sb» 
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Tiaasfsal ... Act Ho. 86 of 1808 «. The Asiatics Registration Sections three, fear, five 

Amendment Act, 1908.’ „ (paragraph on six, eight, 

tixteen, eeventaen, (pom. 
graph* five aad six). 


The Bill in the Union Assembly 

Id introducing the Bill in the Union Assembly on the 23RD JULY 1925, 
Dr. MALAN, Minister of the Interior, dedored that its late introduction 
would give the oountry an opportunity of ascertaining the policy of the' 
Government who, in turn, would be able to profit by constructive criticism. 
The Asiatic problem was very pressing in South Africa. It was not for one 
particular party. It should be beyond party strife. 

Dr. Malan briefly summarised the principles of the bill which, he said, 
would not satisfy the extremists as he endeavoured to steer a middle oourse. 
Some would consider he had gone too for, others not far enough. The bill 
started on the supposition that the Indian was an alien in the country. No 
solution would satisfy the country which did not result in a very consider 
able reduction of the Indian population, not by forcible means, but by a 
method of application of pressure to supplement the inducements held out 
to Indians to leave the country. 

Dr. Malan said that the bill to a certain extent followed well-known 
lines like the bill introduced by the late Government, but it went a good deal 
further in the direction of carrying out the recommendations of the Asiatic 
Enquiry Commission. It dealt not only with resident and commercial 
segregation but also with land-ownership, specially in Natal. It also pro- 
posed to amend the Immigrants Regulation Act a ith the object of putting a 
stop to the influx of Indians, especially women, which was still going on to 
a considerable extent. A notable omission was that the bill did not deal 
with the issue of trading licenses. 

Dr. Malan declared that he had tried to respect as far as possible the 
susceptibilities**! the Indian population. The bill did not mention the 
Asiatios as a class exoept where it was unavoidably necessary to do so. He 
emphasised that the introduction of the bill must not be taken as dosing 
the door to any negotiations or communications between the Government of 
the Union and India as regards the Indian question. On the contrary, he 
considered that a statement of the Government's policy as embodied in the 
hill would very materially help any further negotiations. 

Replying to an interruption of General Smuts, Dr. Malan said it 
would not be In the public interest to make a statement at present with 
regard to thfi negotiations hitherto. 
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Dr* M > hn wished to emphasise that whenever the bill might be 
passed it would take effect from the 1st August, 1926, the reason being 
that the bill respeoted certain vested rights and if this step was not taken, 
he was afraid there would be a general scramble among the Indian popula- 
tion for the creation of vested interests. 

The bill passed the first reading. 


Mans Meeting at Durban 

The introduction of this Bill evoked an all-round protest in South Africa 
and India and a mass meeting of Natal Indians, attended by delegates from all 
over the province, was held at Durban on August 31 under the auspices id 
the Natal Indian Congress to protest against the Bill. Several prominent 
Europeans, including Mr. F. A. Laughton, K. c., the Rev. A. Lament, I>r. Sage 
and Captain Elliot attended the meeting. Mr. Amed B:\yat, tbe chairman, 
in analysing tbe provisions of the Bill described the policy of segregation of 
Indians as 4 retrogressive 9 and the immigration provisions as ' alarming.' 
lti conclusion he made an appeal for the avoidanco of extravagant or wild 
language and said : ‘We are British Indians and wo have earned a name by 
being law-abiding, but no one can question our right to quarrel against unjust 
laws.’ After the chairman delivered bis speech, Mr. Laughton spoke 
feelingly on the position of Indians. He described the position as a 
serious and complicated one and declared that Indians who were liom 
there were British subjects and entitled to the same protection as 
Europeans. He laid stress on the fact that the Indians had acquired 
much landed property in Natal, had established extensive businesses and 
had contributed largely to the rates and taxes without having any voice 
whatever in legislation. To him it appeared as monstrous to deport 
forcibly with the aid of the police an Indian os to shoot him. 4 Yet this 
is the remedy in effect 1 he observed, ‘advocated by the Minister who 
introduced the Bill before us, because he frankly admits that he expects the 
effect of the Bill to be a large reduction of the Indiau population by making 
things so hot for them that they would be compelled to go without the assis- 
tance of the policeman.’ He declared that freedom had ever been the 
guiding star of Englishmen and Dutchmen alike and he asked whether those 
who fought for their freedom were going to be the oppressors. He told his 
fellow-countrymen that 4 a study of history shows that oppressive legislation 
may take its course for a time, accompanied always by the groans of the 
oppressed, but in the end it never has been, and never will be, successful.' 
He further remarked : 

* Are we, after depriving tbe Indians of any representation whatever, going to take 
away inn them all opportunity of advancement and happiness in life f The Indians 
have not even been brought into friendly discussion as to tbe piovisions of this Bill. 
Here they are forced by an overwhelming tide into what they consider tbe culminating 
calamity of their livea, it is true that tbe Minister, after saying that the Bill wni 
ceru.in.y pass, and alter mying in effect that be anticipates that tbe provisions of the 
Bill will nrike St so hot for tbe Indians that their numbers will be considerably decreased, 
mid that he wa» leadj to receive the remarks of Indians on the Bill. . Is be like,/ to haw* 
any f After n murderer is found guilty the judge goes through tbe formality of asking 
him If he has any remarks to make as to sentence being p ass ed against him”. 
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Io conclusion, the speaker suggested the appointment of a board of three 
Europeans, one to represent the views of Europeans, another those of Indians 
and the third to ant as an impartial chairman, to hear the objections of 
Indians and to suggest amendments. Another European speaker who ad- 
dressed the meeting was the Rev. A. Lemont who felt that 'if every other 
European voice were dumb, his would speak on behalf of his fellowmen for 
the Indian community/ The question, he said, was not a political one, 
it went deeper than all party, it raised an imperial issue. He, as a staunch 
supporter of the present Government on almost every question, hoped chat 
the measure would not pass the Union legislature. If it does an actual 
injustice will be perpetrated. 

Among the resolutions passed by the meeting was the following : — 

«* That this mass meeting of Natal Indians assembled in the Durban Town Hall under 
the auspices of the Natal Indian Congress, hereby places on record its emphatic protest 
against the Areas Reservation and Immigration and Registration (Further Provision) 
Bill now before Parliament which has for its object our compulsory segregation, the 
deprivation of our proprietary and trading rights, further restriction of our domiciliary 
rights and the ultimate extinction of the Indian community as openly declared by the 
Minister of the Interior, inasmuch as it is contrary to all known lawa of equity and 
justice". 

The mover of the resolution in a strong speech characterised the measure 
as ' un-British/ ‘ un-Christian and 'most inhuman/ Another resolution whiob 
was moved ran as follows 

" That this meeting of Natal Indians affirms the suggestion submitted by the South 
African Indian Congress for a Bound Table Conference as the only solution for a settle- 
ment of the Indian question, and requests the said South African Indian Congress to 
again make representations to the Union Government with a view to bring about a 
Conference of representatives of India, England and South Africa 

Mr. Godfrey, who moved the resolution, made a very temperate speech 
and said that the Indians recognised that there were difficulties which had to 
be bridged over by wise statesmanship. He pointed out that even the 
Durban Town Council had passed a resolution asking the Government to 
acoept a round table conference. 

All-India Hartal in India. 

Sunday the 11th October was fixed by Mrs. Sarcjini Naidu, President- 
elect of the Indian National Congress, as the day for the publie expression 
of the national sentiment against the harsh and high-handed antrasiatio 
legislation of the South African Union Government. Aooordingly, on this 
day prayers were offered and public demonstrations of indignant protest were 
held throughout the length and breadth of India. The meetings were very 
well attended by persons belo:. 6 ing to different parties and representing 
different shadefof opinion. A perfect All-India Hartal was also observed 
on this day. 


The Govt of India and the South African Govt 

During all this while the Govt of India was keeping His Mqjeety’s 
Government in continuous and dose touch with the genend views regarding 
the position of. Indians in the Union and tine fill in particular, and with the 
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strength of tho feeling whioh the general debilities impoeed on Indfrng in 
Sooth Afrioa nod Ibis measure in partioular had evoked* Moreover* they 
were in continuous oorreapondenee with the Government of the Union re* 
gudkm the legislature and they were repeatedly praasiog upon them the 
euggartion for a oonferenoe as regards their general polity towards Indiana. 
In the alternative they invited them to make other suggestions likely to 
result in a permanent and satisfactory settlement . 

The Union Government however* did not agree to the proposals for a 
oonferenoe. They were inelined to agree to a oonferenoe restricted to the 
consideration of a more effective repatriation scheme whioh, in their words, 
will result in a considerable reduotion of the Indian population in South 
Afrioa and to proposals for the mitigation of the eoonomio competition 
between Indians and other classes in South Africa, and they asked to for- 
mulate oonorete .suggestions regarding the latter. To suoh uufair proposals 
the Government of India could not agree. So, before entering upon any dis- 
cussion about voluntary repatriation or making suggestions regarding com- 
petition, they asked for aesent of the Union Government to sending a 
Deputation to South Afrioa to collect information regarding the economic and 
general position of Indians in the Uniou. On November 10th the Union 
Government aooeeded to this request and, a fortnight later, the Government 
of India despatched a Deputation, the purpose of which is given in the 
following Government Communique, dated the 25th November 1H25: — 


This Govt, op India Communique. 

u The depotation which the Government of India have «i*:oiiled to wiul to Sooth Africi 
with the concurrence of the Uuiou Government nahed from liotnbsy to-day. As hah 
been already. announced, iia purpose is to codect information regarding the ecouoiuu 
condition aud the general position of the nsuleut Indian community in South Africa 
and to form an appreciation of their wishes and requirements. This information i» 
urgently required by the Government of India to help them in making their case with 
regard to the Areas Uecervation aud Immigration aud Kegistration (Further l'ro vision; 
Bill whioh will come up for consideration in the South African i'ari lament early next 
year. It is evident ihat if the investigation with which this deputation has Wen charged 
had been deferred, no time would have been left for its execution before the Union 
Government proceeded with their legislation aud the Government of India would conse- 
quently have been seriously handicapped in making the necessary representations in regard 
to that legislation. 

44 The sole object of the Government of India in sending the deputation to South Africa 
i* their sincere desire to improve the situation of Indians resident in that country and 
their chances of seeming this end would have been seriously jeopardised if it bad been 
decided to delay the sending of the deputation. The decision to send a deputation t * 
South Africa at the present juncture is of great importaaoe as offering the best and 
perhaps the last chance, before the Union Government take op their projected Asiatic 
legislation, of arriving at a better understanding witu the Union Government regarding 
the position of Indians iq South Africa. 

44 It is in some way unfortunate that the South African Indian Congress who were 
made aware tome days ago of the decision to despatch a deputation from India, should 
have decided to send a deputation to this oountry at the same time, as some of the members 
®f their deputation would have otherwise been able to give able assistance to the 
Indian deputation to South Africa, But the objects of the two deputations are not in- 
consistent. The Bonth African Indian Congress have promised to place its service* at the 
disposal of the Government of India’s deputation and to make arrangements to assist it 
in its mission. On their side the Government of India are anxious to .be in possession 
®f the fullest on every point affecting the position of Indians in booth Africa. 

&inoe the deputation from South Africa comes with important information to impart 
regarding the Indian situation there, they are assured of a cordial welcome in this country 
*nd o dypnthctio hearing at the hands of the Government and the people alike.** 
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The Govt, or India (Paddison) Deputation. 

Aooordiogly, the Goveroment of India deputation sailed lor South Africa 
on the 20th November. The depatstion consisted of Mr. G. F. Paddison, 
Commissioner of Lsboar* Madras, as its Chairman, Mr. Rasa All as a member 
and Mr. G. S. Bajpai, Deputy Seoretary to the Government of India, as 
Secretary. The* name of the third member, which was announced later, 
was Sir Devaprasad Sarbadhikary. He left for South Africa on the 9th 
December. 


The South African Indian (Rahman) Deputation 

On November 19th news arrived that the South African Indian depute* 
Hon headed by Dr. Abdur Rahman was on its way to India to put the cause 
of Indians in South Africa before the Government and the people of India. 
The personnel and object of this deputation was cabled to the Government of 
India by the South African Indian Congress on the 2 1st November. The 
cable runs thus 

« The Congress in its session at Cape Town appointed a deputation to wait on the 
Minister of the Interior with resolutions passed, rejecting the Bill bt Mo on principle 
and suggesting a round table conference of the Union and Imperial Governments, and 
the representatives of India and the Congress, to decide on the whole Indian question. 
The Minister was emphatic on not altering the principles of the Bill, He was prepared 
to refer the BUI to a select committee to afford the Congress an opportunity of eriticising 
the details of the Bill. The Congress executive thereupon decided in the terms of the 
resolution passed at a conference on a deputation to India, consisting of Dr. Abdul 
Bahman, Cape Provincial Councillor, Advocate Godfrey, Congress deputy president, 
Mr, Pather, Congress treasurer, Mr. Bayat, Messrs. Bbawani Dayal and Bustomji, official* 
M the Natal Indian Congress, Mr. Mtrsa, Seoretary, Transvaal British Indian Association, 
all fully acquainted and informed on the economic and other questions, as also with the 
wishes and requirements of the community. They are sailing on Monday, the 23td 
instant, The executive of the Congress submit that the interests of the 8outh African 
Indian community will be best served if the Government of India's deputation defers 
sailing, pending the arrival of the Congress deputation ", 

Accordingly, the South African Indian deputation sailed for India on the 
23rd November and arrived at Bombay on the 12th December. Here they 
stayed for 4 days and then left for Calcutta on the 16th December to 
present their grievances before H. E. the Vioeroy. They waited on the Viceroy 
on the 19th Deoember and presented the following Memorandum:— 

The Deputation's Memorandum. 

"We the undersigned, A Abdur Rahman, J. W. Godfrey, Amed Bayat, Sorabjee 
Roctomjee, V. 8. CftPather, Bbawani Dayal, and A A. Mirsa, 'delegates of the Booth 
Afvioaa Indian Congress, duly appointed at the Fifth Session held in Capetown on the 
9th November, IMS, desire to thank Tour Excellency for reoeiving the deputation, and 
respectfully teg to submit to you a short statement of the present position of Indians In 
booth Africa and of the effect of the Areas Reservation and Immigration Restriction 
(Further Provision) Bill on their future status. 

u Sir, yon will, d ou tlee s, reoollece that you were pleased in March, 1912, to receive 
a deputation of Sooth African Indiana, suppoited by Sir Jamsetji Jeejihboy and other 
prominent and Influential leaders of Indian public opinion. That deputation net only 
plaoed before Your Excellency very hilly the position of Indians as it eztoted then, but 
they also stated’ that. In the fight of the sustained and ir r at io na l antl-Aslatie campaign 
in Booth Africa, the Indians viewed the future outlook with the gravest appreheariau. 
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« We fire! MMR«d that Toar Excellency has tones then watched with more than oidin ary 
ewe the tread ef Sooth African legislation ; that yon mm aqualnted with and have r»Md 
with disapprobation the promulgation of two Provincial Ordinances which qaitc lacantijr 
deprived Indians of the Municipal and Township fmnehiae in Natal, and the adoption of 
Other Oidinaaeea whloli plaoe further reetriotione on their trading and proprietary rights. 
Convinced that Your Excellency knows all this, and being aware that yon have also 
kept in close touch with the skratb African Govern meat, we feel that it would be 

aa act of supererogation to restate the case of Indians as it.exista to-day. 

M Nevertheless, dir, permit us to summarise briefly our existing grievances. This will 
show up mors glaringly the impossibility of Indians to snrvive and retain their manhood 
under any farther imposition of restrictions, sod moreover, it will emphasise more fully 
and clearly the dire effects on them of the Areas Reservation and Immigration Restriction 
(Farther Provision) Bill— the Bill which has driven ns, aa a last resource, tu seek your 
aid in the calamity which stares us in the fees and which threatens to overwhelm the 
whole Indian oommnnity. Briefly then the position is at follows : — 

“ In the Cape Province there are approximately 8,000 Indians, who enjoy equally with, 
other non-Europeans both the parliamentary and the municipal franchise. No restrictions 
have so far been placed upon them which do not also apply equally to other non-Europeans. 
They are still free to purchase fixed property, to trade aud to reside where they choose ; 
and, except that applications by them for permits to trade are frequently refused solely 
because they are Indians as was pointed out by the Astatic Inquiry Commission of 1981, 
we are glad to say Indians have no complaint to make either against Europeans in that 
Province or the Government. 

u In the Orange Free Stele there are only about 200 Indiana, who were allowed to 
enter that Province on the strict nnderstandinc that they remained in the domestic servloe 
of Europeans. Immigration on any other conditions is strictly forbidden. 

M The Transvaal has e population of approximately 12,000 Indians. They have never 
enjoyed either the parliamentary or the municipal franchise, and they are prohibited by 
Act 3 of 1886 and Act 87 of 1818 from acquiring immovable property. Solar, however, 
there has been a little difficulty in obtaining trading license. But in 1826 the Provincial 
Council passed the General Dealers Control Ordinance, which, according to the Adminis- 
trator, it intended to reguiate, control and restrict the granting of licences to Asiatics in 
future. The effect of the Ordinance has not yet been felt by the Indian community. 
But in view of the manner in which a similar law is being administered in the Cape 
Province where the anti- Asiatic feeling is comparatively mild, we have no hesitation in 
predicting that very few or no new hocuses will be granted in future. Furthermore, 
the Ordinance has been made retrospective. All licences, therefore, issued since July 
1816 will in 1826 be regarded as new licences end will probably be refused when they 
come up for renewal, and in the oase of refusal of new licences there to no right of appeal. 

44 Natal has an Indian population of about 140,000 of whom n large proportion are 
born in the oountry, being descendants of thorn who by their labour and industry trans- 
formed that Province from a wilderness into a garden. In the year 1886, Indians were 
deprived without the slightest justification of their Parliamentary Franchise, bat no 
restrictions was placed upon them with respect to the acquisition of fixed property or the 
right to trade and to reside where they chose. In 1806 however, the Natal Legislature 
pamed two drastic measures : one was designed to stop the issue of new trading lioeaoes 
to Asiatics forthwith and the other to prevent the renewal of existing licences after 1818. 
Them measures, needless to my, did not reoeive the Imperial Government’s assent, and 
the trading rights of Indiana were left undisturbed. 

M Thus, Sir, when the deputation waited upon you in 1982, although Indians ex- 
perienced tome difficulty in obtaining new licenues to trade and despite the fact that 
they suffered many minor indignities as a result of vexations and wtorictive icgnlntlene 
then In operation, nevertheless, they mill enjoyed the fell municipal and township 
fmnehtoe squally with Europeans, and they still retained the right to own fixed property 
and to reside where they chore without let or hindranoe. 

44 Sines then a change for the worn has taken plaoe. Three Provincial Oidinaaeas, the 
provisions of wbieh are intended to be applied to the Indian Community almom exclusively, 
have received the ament of the Governor-Genernl.in-OoeneU, despite very strong pr o to re s 
again* than. Two of there Ordinanoee, namely the Bocenghs Ordinance of IIN and the, 
Towbips Fmaehtoe Amendment Ordinance 18* taken toget h er by one stroke ef the pen, 
deprive all Indians ef their municipal and township fmaehtoe right wroectiveto a khong 
they ramm the aseemarv oeeRikoatioas, if their nemos are not already on the vetreo 
«*Mtor Mas* teSwiretef three Ordin a nc es , Maaktfpaltttos have the power 
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10 ptehfbft tbe ownership cr eoonpetion srMi ntltaiMd amiolMl brads by msbobs 
cf Aetotie dementi Tbs tbMOKItaaM^ namely, tbc Bin! Deafen ItaMby Qiunoe 
mcmm Bsnsds wham dray n to teeeneidmall iffdart ooi lor lissom to trade. Against 
tbe tisristou d oho Baud in tbs eras of new app li c ati ons m wall aenpnltoaMeaifor 
iwdir fno aw yt a l i M to tsokr, time u bo right of appeal. Ai this OidiMow to 
cpeetolly dsrignod to wrtrict trading bj Asiatic*, aod ao It to administered to that spirit, 
It tom* difficult lor Toar Isaliawy to ooneeive how Indians are suffering thereunder. 

Dismal outlook 

44 From thlo brief and conse q u ent ly inadequate summary of the oppressive and 
differential laws In operation to-day in Booth Africa, it will be seen that further reotrio* 
t mm have boon placed on Indiana otter the interview of 1922, and that the feoro which 
Indiano then entertained had been well founded. But, Sir, we ora to have no respite, 
and enoo again we ore confronted with on outlook that seems, even darker and more 
dismal. As if the cumulative effect cf the many irksome regulations, the indignities we 
suffer, the curtailment of our rights, the abridgment ot our privileges— ae if tbe 
oumalotivs effect of oil these woe not sufficient to crash the Indians in time, a auction of 
Europeans ore promouting their one-sided and unjust racial warfare with such intensity 
and vigour as to con vinos us that they will not halt until they reach a point just abort 
cf wholesale extermination cf Indiana. 

“In response to the clamorous demands of these racialists, the Union Government 
introduced Just Session into i'arliament, and have promised to place on the Statute 
Books during the forthcoming Session, what it known as tbe Areas Reservation and 
Immigration and Registration (Further Provision) Bill, which, ss Tour Excellency knows, 
is the primary, If not the sole cause, of our having been denoted to seek your aid in the 
hour cf need. 

“Tbe Bill on the face of it is pure “ Clam legislation.** That it it intended to be 
Administered solely against Indians, is quite clear lrom the fact that all other non- 
Europeans, namely, Cape coloureds, Natives, Malayas, Mauritian Creoles, and St. Helenas 
ore exempted from its operation, its object, as is plainly stated, is to drive Indians into 
Jooatkms or areas, reduce them to industrial serfs and thus ultimately bunt them out of 
South Africa. This it dear not only from the various sections of the Bill itself, but 
Alto from tbe speech of the Minister who, when ir traducing it into Parliament, said : 
»• that the Bill frankly starts from the general supposition that tbe Indian as a race in 
this country is an alien element in the population, and that no solution of this question 
will bs acceptable to tbe country unless it results in a veiy considerable reduction of 
the Indian population in this country.” 

” This principle of compulsory segregation for trading and residential purposes 
which it distinctly laid down in the Bill . is one wbieb tbe Indian Community cannot, 
nay, dare not aooept. Tour Excellency assured the deputation of 1922, that you also 
were opposed to the principle of segregratkm and you inspired the Indian Community in 
Booth Africa and the people of India with hope when you expressed yourself thus. 
“ They (tbe Indian Government) an equally at one with yon in the objeotion you take to 
the Commission's suggestion regarding voluntary segregation whether residential or 
eommaroial.” it is not difficult, therefore, for Tour Excellency to gauge the bitterness 
and intensity of the feeling in South Afriou against this Bill. 

Native “Locations" 


41 We derive also to state that tbe conditions which prevail in “ locations” in wbieb 
Natives are compelled to live in many porta of the Union are appalling, due in every 
lo the neglect on the part ot Municipalities to supply and attend to tbe essential 
gsrviem requisite for a healthy and olean life. The Asiatic Inquiry Commission of 1921 
r eported ngnint eegrtgstion as follows:— 1 "We find ourselves wholly unable to support 
the policy of repression wbieb was advocated by some of the witnesses. Indiscriminate 
efisgatton of Asiatics in locations and stellar r est ri c ti ve measures would result eventually 
in vedneiag them to belotry. Booh mmsiws opart from their in juetiee and inhumanity 
would degrade the Asiatic and tenet apon the European,” Moreover tbe Bill ie in 
vtolotton ef the spirit and intention of the Gendhi-Smnto S e tt l em e n t ; for it wee 



anti-Indian legislation would be imposed and that the then 
fetored in a just moaner with due regard to verted righto, 
the Indian community cannot aeept the Bill. 

upaC the Immigration laws, the interference with the 
regard to aoqniring ownership ef 1 
1 m vested righto,— all these token 
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coaMltafte neb a formidable of wm injustice tkt Indiana 4 i mm la fern 

crushed under its weight Thom it also mo doubt that the daaem *mmm to ifeo mmm~ 
U&tmOmm tm " m * 01 kMef °* Mdiag rights will spoil f mtmnlil rata tt tht 

«■ AfteT~thf*firet Riding of the Billy tht Indian ffimmimttj 1m Iht TTmlnm nf death 
Afriot thiomgh the Boeth Kmdiea Congress pend the two leUewimg rseoleriana 

L That the Sooth African Indian Congress views with alarm the Aieee Isasrva 
tkm and Immigration and Registration (Farther provfefton) BtU, which la 
In violation of the 1114 Qandhi-Smnia ^reement, and wbioh has for Re ohjeoi 
the ootapulsoiy segregation of Indiana, the deprivation of their proprietary 
rights and the intimate elimination of the Indian commantty as npily 
declared by the Minister of the Interior, and bogs to eabmit to the Govern - 
ment that on a matter of principle the Indian Community of 800th Afrioa 
oppoeee this Bill in toto. 

% That this Congress urges upon the Union Government to consent to a Bemad 
Table Conference of representatives of the Union and Imperial Government^ 
the representatives of India, the Indian Govemesent and repr— native 
of the South Africa Indian Congress to consider the whole position of the 
Indians here and arrive at an honourable settlement. 

“ These resolutions were presented by a deputation to the Minister of the Interior on 
the 16th November 1126, who replied that he was not prepared to depart from tne 
principles of the Bill ; that as ell politioel parties in the Uuiou were unanimous on the 
Bill, he hoped to have it pieced on the Statute Kook and that he was unable to elate 
what final views either the Union Government or Yonr Excellency's Government would 
take in regard to the Bound Table Conference as the matter was under dteeassion. 

“ Onr object to-day is, therefore, to ' impress upon the Indian Government the 
urgency of securing the Union Government's consent to a Hound Table Conference m 
terms of the resolution sfore-mentioued. 

“ We would point out that even if this Bill does not beoome law there still remain 
unsolved the question of Franchise Bights, Immigration, Education, Trading Ltoenem, etc., 
and these are questions that call for an eariy solution. 

“ The Indian Community hate at all times been law-abiding and ere prepared even 
now to submit to any and all laws to which all other sections are ssade amenable. They 
have always been prepared to assist by every means to promote the welfare and p ro gress 
of the Union. 

M We beg to piece before Your Excellency onr demands as law-abiding and respectful 
citisens of the Union and as South Africans to restore to ns in the Cape Provisos and 
Natal the political rights of which we have bin deprived and to grant to me fall pol i t i oel 
aad civil rights in the Transveal and the O F.fi. es enjoyed by the other communities of 
the Union. This will be one of the means of solving the Indian problem in Booth Afrioa. 

“ In the event of the Union Government not acceding to the request for a B o und 
Thble Conference and forcing the Bill through Parliament in spite of Your Excellency's 
and oar objections, then we would respectfully ask you to secure the King-Kmperor's 
dieallowanoe of the Bill in terms of Section 66 of the South Afrioa Act, failing which* to 
appeal to the League of Nations m the Bill contravenes the spirit aad i nte nti o n of 
Clause XXI II of the Covenant of the League of Nations to whieh the Indian Government 
is a signatory. 

“In the oanclhtkm we again beg to thank Your Excellency for granting *e this 
interview aad sincerely pray that Your Excellency's efforts to secure fo* f|he ■lath 
African Indians a status consis t ent with the honour mod dignity of the Indian Nation will 
he crowned with 1 

In presenting this Memorandum Dr. Abdnr Rahman, the lander of the 
depotation, delivered a speech in the ooorae of which he said 
Dr. Abdnr Raima's Speec h . 

“ The Bill implied, or rather it stated dearly, that Indiana were inferior aad 
mast be kept away from other aeotione of the people, especially Europeans, who esaslIUM 
the South African White population. They were suffering in So ut h Afriaa, and mgr 
indignity that waa placed upon them wan a blow to India. Dr. Abdnr B e h mfc u asked 
"hat possible objection could the Union Parliament have a«aiast a roundtable eon- 
teeaeef Apparently, the Union Parliament was prepared to aooept the advice of the 
drp n t a tl m i watch the Indian Government bed sent to South Amen. It wee prepared 
m aooept their advice after the Bill had pasted the seoond leading, bat It wumld ast 
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the advice of the denotation if the aavme was tendered before the Bill had pawed the 


«*He fait there eraa sot a tingle Englishman in Great Britain or anywhere in the 
British Bmpii* who woeid tolerate, apart from the injostiem that Indians* suffered 
already, wen stigma and humiliation at the hands of a non-European Government as 
Indians mere compelled to suffer at the hande of a email eeetion of Europeans. The 
present straggle was not merely an Indian question. It was now an Asiatic one and 
wes beeoming a. world problem. If His Excellency and his Government thought that 
they oonld not go taiy further to prevent the measure from being placed on the Statute 
Books* then they were prepared to my : “ Be jail the deputation, for it cannot do any 
good. Do not let them give evidenoe before the Select Committee. They cannot possibly 
know the position* Tell Great Britain that she must not allow the Bill to go through. 
Short of going to war she must use everything in her power to prevent this Bill from 


H. E. the Viceroy's Speech. 

Rgplying to ths address H. E. the Vioeroy said 

M Dr. Abdar Bahman, I am glad to have this opportunity of meeting you here to- 
day, and of disouseing the grave situation to which you have referred in your petition 
and observations. I have read and examined an advance oopy of your petition with 
grant care, and have listened, with deep interest, to the further observations with whieh 
you have now laid It before me. Let me assure you that I have watched the position 
of Indians in South Africa egfth anxiety rad sympathy for some years past, and have 
taken all measures, as opportunity offered, from time to time, which appeared to me 
anshny Government calculated to ameliorate their oondition. I am deeply grieves at 
the present situation. It is natural that you should seek to ascertain, at first hand, in 
India, ths Mings of the people and the Government of India on these questions, and 
to fortify your ouuse with what you will, undoubtedly, carry away with you— the warm 
sympathy of the people and the Government of India, 

Meed for a Bound Table Conference 


M Greait indignation has been felt, and expressed, in India, and pnblic opinion has 
been deeply pained by the status which the projected legislation iu South Africa propose* 
to assign to Indians. It has been observed with apprehension that, in introducing the 
Bill, Indians have been described as an alien element in the population of the Dominion, 
and intentions have been uxpresmd of solving the problem by sreuring a very considerable 
redaction in tbo Indian population of the Union. Your deputation lays stress and rightly 
so, on the n e os mi ty for a round table conference. This suggestion has been repeatedly 
presmd by me and my Government since it was first pot forward by Nr. Thomas, during 
his visit to Booth Africa. It has not, however, as yet been accepted by the Government 
of Booth Africa. We urged the Government of South Africa in addition, to agree to 
our dmpafiehibg a deputation to South Africa to ascertain the facts regarding economic 
conditions of Indiana and the efieot upon them of the eontemplated legislation, so that we 
might be in ths host position to make representations concerning these measures, based on 
nconrntc information regarding the situation. Our ooncrete proposals regarding the 
deputation to that Government were made on the 9th October last, and accepted by 
that Government on the 10th November. We at onoe took steps to constitute a deputa- 
tion, and infor m ed the Government of South Africa that we were despatching it on 
the Nth November. The first information of your deputation, which we received, was in 
a Beater's telegram of the 19th November. This decision to trad the Government deputa- 
tion was thus reached before we heard of your deputation. We attribute importance 
to our deputation, because of the information it may be expected to procure. It was 
desirable to lorn nf time ia taking advantage of the assent of toe Union Government 
io He visit. Although, in many respects, it would undoubtedly have been preferable, 
if them two deputation bad not cr oss e d each other, yet there it no real duplication of 
fonotioM, se was onoe apprehended, in a deputation from the Government of this country 
.vi Mm South Africa at the same time as a deputation from Indians in South Africa 
visits Mia. The more light that can be shed on this difficult question, the better ; the- 
fuller tbs understanding, the more likely that some avenue may be found to remedy 
the iltuhtjon. 

India Government* Bight to make Bepreeentations. 

* I and my government greatly hope that Jths deputation we have sent to Sooth 
Africa pay ooUeot fast and make segy e tk ms whieh may serve ae a basis for fresh 
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pxopossk, OB lines to which the Union Government me y bediepoeed to agree. We eleo 
oooflderallly expect thet your deputation may help ns with some constructive eoegee 
ttone M mine to the mme end. 1.. tolly understand the depth of feeling by whtehyour 
ooeaaranitgr and Indian opinion genofcUjv is esescised. I do not under-rats the strength 
of the apprehensions yon entertain. *■ Nevertheless, whilst it is natural that yon ahoald 
pr esen t yoer canoe with oonsi.ierable vigour, it mart be remembered that the issue is 
now in South Africa. South Africa is a Dominion. Its Parliament has full power to pose 
legislation regarding its internal affairs. Peeling in South Afnou is naturally sensitive 
to i n terference from outside. In these affairs, I have ‘never, in my experience, known 
n good cause to suffer by sober presentment. 1 and my Government emphatically bold 
than we haVfe a right to make representations regarding measurm prejudicial to Indiana 
domiciled in South Africa. It is a duty from which we shall never shrink. We claim 
that our views should be heard and considered. We have reason to know that our right 
to ssake representations, and be heard, is not disputed by the Union Government. Indeed 
I gratefully acknowledge that they have, on various occasions, giv*n effect to onr 
suggestions. At the same time we recognise that the position of the Government mart 
be respected and that no claim can be sustained by us of a right to interfere in their 
domestic affairs. Should the Union Government be unable in the end to acoede to our 
request we reserve to ourselves freedom to take such action as may seem desirable in Oho 
ciroumstaaoes of the case. We have always kept His Majesty's Government fully 
informed, through the Secretary of State for India, of the .strength of feeling to India on 
the question of Asiatic legislation in the Union, and of our own views on these questions. 

Prospects not Hopeless. 

“ I cannot consider the prospects hopeless. I believe that the Union Government 
will give careful consideration to our views, based at they are on facts and equitable con- 
sideration. It is evident that, in the absence of Indian franchise, the Union Government 
recognise that they have a special responsibility for Indiana in booth Africa. The 
present Union Government have not yet carried any anti-Asiatic legislation. The Colour 
Bur Bill wua rejected by the Senate. The fate of the present Hill is still nnitnrilful 
Let me remind you that I and my. Government have very carefully watched all proposals 
in tbs past for anti- Asiatic legislation. We have kept the Union Government fully 
apprised of Indian sentiments regarding these measures and of the objections to them. 
They have just received onr representatives with the greatest courtesy, and I gladly ac- 
knowledge that, in the past. action has been frequently taken to meet our i 
regarding specific measures. 

Past 8uccess and Pailures. 


“ I am not sore that it is generally recognised what the Union Government have done, 
from time to time, to meet the representations made by my Government, and the extent to 
which our protests and representations have achieved some success. Let me give a few 
instances. First, as regards the draft ordinances to amend the Natal Township Law of 
1881, in such a way as to deprive Indians of the township franchise ; various drafts 
were introduced in 1921, 1923, and 1924, and regarding each, in turn, the Government 
of India cabled representations. The Governor-General in Connell withheld assent to 
the first, reserved the second and the fourth for farther consideration, and the third wac 
not proceeded with. The fifth ordinance of 1925 received the sanction of the Governor- 
General in Connell before our representations reached him. In 1925 also a draft 
ordinance to consolidate the Natal Township Law was introduced, which would have 
the effect of disenfranchising Indians already on the electoral roll of townships. In response 
to onr representations we have keen informed that the ordinance is standing over until 
the next year, and that, when it is proceeded with, the franchise rights of Indians at 
present on toe voters* roll will be adequately safeguarded. Again, as regards the Natal 
Boroughs Ordinance of 1925 we oabled representations. The Governor-General in Connell 
at first reserved the Bill for farther consideration, but ultimately assented on the ground 
that they were unwilling to curtail the power of u Provincial Council to deal with a 
purely domestic legislation. Another instance is the Natal Rural Dealers’ Licensing 
Ordinance. Various drafts were introduced, all of which were likely adversely to affect 
the trading rights of Indians. The Governor-General in Council withheld consent to the 
draft of 1921, reserved for consideration the draft of 1911 , and assented to the draft of 
1928, after explaining how far*he had * been able to go to meeting our wishes. In the 
case of the Durban Land Alienation Ordinance of 1922, we cabled representations. The 
Governor-General In Council assented, hot instructed the administrator to Natal to 
aatiafy himself before approving racial restrictions, to land sales, that Asiatics ware given 
reasonable opportunity for acquiring adequate residential sites 
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The Clan Areas Bill. 


“Take finally (be Areas Reservation and Immigration and Registration (Farther 
Provision) Bill of 1925. The position is that the Government of India have already 
telegraphed very foil representations regarding the Bill, and have reeeived an aasnxaaoe 
that their representations will receive the earnest consideration of the Ministers. It may 
Also be noted that the Government of India have addremed a detailed despatch oontaining 
their views on the Asiatic Enquiry Commission's report, 1911 This despatch has given 
rise to a long correspondence, in the coarse of which the Union Government have explained 
their general policy towards Asiatics. We are sttli engaged in discussion, I freely 
admit that, in some cases, the representations of my Government have been unavailing, 
as for example, the Natal Public Health Committee's Ordinance of 1928 and the Transvaal 
General Dealers' Control Ordinance Act of 1925. In the case ofjtbe South African Mines 
And Worka Amendment Act of 1925 also, we made representations, and, thongh some 
changes were introduced to meet Asiatic susceptibilities, the principle of the Bill remained 
unchanged. Fortunately, however, the Bill was rejected in the Senate. In the case of 
the Claas Area* Bill of 1924, we also made representations, bnt the Bill.lapaed owing to 
the dissolution of the Union Parliament. 

M I have said enough to show that I, and my Government, though not always ancoeaa- 
inl, have been able to achieve something in the past, and have every reason to believe that 
the Union Government will give the closest consideration to any proposals we may 
decide to pnt forward on this occasion. The deputation in South Africa is working to 
provide ns with material to make and support our representations. We look to you also, 
and shall welcome any constructive suggestions yon are able to give us. The Member 
«f my Government, in charge of this subject, Sir M. Habibnilah, and the Secretary of the 
Department, Mr. Ewbank, are present here to-day. 1 invite you to keep in close touch 
with them, and give yonr views as regards all clauses of the Bill and their effect upon 
Indiana. This is not the place to go into questions of details, bnt it ia important 

they shonld bear your views upon those questions also and discuss them with yon. 
You may he aasured that any detailed criticisms of the Bill you have to offer, will he 
moat carefully examined by them. Both 1 and my Government will welcome yonr 
aamtanoe. As I hope, I have already made clear to you, yon may rely on receiving a 
very sympathetic hearing from the officers of my Government. We shall carefully and 
Anxloualy consider the best course to follow. 


Unanimity of Indian Opinion on the Question. 

“ It would be premature, on my part, to attempt to indicate the exact mcasurea w<- 
mMj adopt, hot you may confidentially count on my warfu personal interest in your 
difficulties, and on the sincere desire of my Government to find a way to remedy those 
anxieties by which yon are now oppressed. Yeo may already be aware, --and if not, 
let ma assure yon— that, whatever the differences that may exist, in India, on other 
political question, there is unanimity of opinion regarding the position of Indians lt> 
Booth Africa. I and my Government believe that any representations that may be made, 
And any notion that may bo taken, in the interests of India and the Empire; on behalf 
of the Indiana in Smith Africa, will have the whole-hearted support of the people. No 
esuns, which can legitimately and constitutionally be taken, will be left unexplored, 
Aid all reasonable measures calculated to ameliorate the situation will be taken.* 


From Calcutta the deputatiociata left lor Cnwnpur to by their grievances 
Mon tfc* ladki National Coogrrai (See p. SS6). 



India in the League of Nations 

Report of the Indian Delegation. 

The Interim Report of the Indian delegation to the gaarioa 
of die Aaeembly of die League of Nations wee pubKahed in Decern- 
her 1925* The Report, which is signed by Lotd WilHngdon, die 
Mehesaje of Petisle end Sir A. C Chatteijee. is a comprehensive 
document which, after explaining the oiganiaation of die League's 
Assembly, gives a summary of the proceedings of die various com* 
mittees. The Mosul question, which was under discussion at the time 
the delegation was in Geneva, has been omitted from the Report, as 
die Assembly had nothing to do with it 

h concluding die Report the signatories make the following general 
observations regarding the work of the Assembly : — 

“ As usual, this Assembly discussed a wide field of subject* arising out 
of the work of the various permanent organisations of the League and tha 
decisions of the Council of the Assembly. In previous sessions some of the 
delegations, remembering the animated diasuaaiona on the Draft Treaty of 
Mutual Assistance at the Fourth Assembly sod on the Protoool at the Fifth 
Assembly, appeared to feel that the programme of the Sixth Assembly was 
somewhat lacking in interest. A contributory cause oi this impression may 
have been the roluotanoe of oertain delegations, particularly those of the 
larger States, including Great Britain and the Dominions, to oommit their 
Governments prematurely to the adoption of projects such as the International 
Belief Union, Armenian Refugees Loan and the proposed extension of the 
work of health and child- welfare organisations. The Indian delegation, 
however, had reason to feel that certain useful results were obtained during 
the sessions. 

“ Opportunity ooourred for establishing friendly relations with repressnta* 
tivas of many countries which are brought into contact with India in trad* 
or otherwise. In various ways, such as the. appointment of its members to 
a special committee, or to perform duties such as that of rapporteur, tha 
Indian delegation obtained gratifying recognition. 

limited Stomtyth of Delegation. 

“ On aooount of the limited rtragth of our delegation, we were compelled 
to oonfine our attention chiefly to points which aroso in committee, and were 
happily in all oases settled to our satisfaction, time obviating the n eces sity of 
our intervention in the Assembly debater It should he remembered in this 
connection that the numeroiAl strength of the Indian delegation compares 
very unfavourably with that of many ether States of much smaller rise end 
significance, For instanoe, the Norwegian delegation included three subr 
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ttate and two expert* the GblUao delegation tine substitute and five 
secretaries, tbs Hungarian delegstto three substitutes end two expert* the 
Boumanisn d el egatio n four substitutes end in expert, the Finnish dsbgatfon 
two substitutes end on expert, the Chinese delegation three experts and eight 
s e cr et a ries and the Venesuelsn delegation two substitutes and an expert. 

“Much o! the work of the Assembly is done in committees and sub* 
committees.' It js desirable that more than one member of a delegation 
should be present at, or at any rate follow, the oouree of each committee. 
With the Indian delegation this was not possible. For instanoe, owing to 
his presence being required on the Slavery Subcommittee, Lord Willingdon 
was unable to attend any meeting of tbe Third Committee. His Highness 
the Maharaja of Patiala was obliged to be absent from the meeting of the 
Fifth Committee, while the discussion on the International Belief Union, 
in which he had intervened, was in progress in the Seoond Committee. 
Sir Atul Chatteijee, although on most days had to devote at least eight hours 
to committee meetings, was obliged to miss several important meetings of 
several committees in order to take part in the discussion of the Budget 
in the Fourth Committee. If circumstances beyond their control, such 
as sickness, hadvaterfered to any great extent with their regular attendance 
at these meetings, the representative! of India Would have been seriously 
embaraased in carrying out the part assigned to them. 

Relations with Foreiga Delegates. 

M One of the most important duties of a delegate is to establish personal 
contact and intimacy with their colleagues from other member States. 
Differences are adjusted, and conflicting points of view are much more easily 
reoonoiled in the course of personal discussion than during debates, which are 
open to tbe Prem and publio. But it is difficult to find time for such dis- 
cussions, unless a delegation is sufficiently strong in numbers to euable a 
delegate to band over a considerable amount of committee work to a subs- 
titute of sufficient standing and knowledge of their subject to intervene 
effectively in tbe diseassion, as such knowledge can only be acquired by 
previous study of tbe subject-matter and experience of League work. It is 
the practice of most State members while varying tbeir principal delegate to 
send the same substitute technical expert to the Assembly from year to year. 
The establishment of this continuity also helps them to secure the appoint- 
ment of their nationals to commissions and to poets on the staff of the 
Secretariat. 


Sir Edward Chamfers Services. 

“We desire to express our acknowledgment of the great assistance 
afforded to us tar our substitute delegate, Sir Edward Chamier. Represen- 
ting the delegation on the first Committee he was able to bring to the service 
of that oommittee an experience and knowledge of legal questions which no 
other member of the delegetion could have supplied, while his advioe on 
all subjects w hich we discussed at our private meetings was of the utmost 
value. We have also particular reason to be grateful for tbe services of 
Professor Bushbrook Williams, who accompanied His Highness the Maharaja 
of Patiala as Potittel Secretary, and acted as a substitute at discussions which 
Hit iHghneae was unable personally to attend. He spared no peine In keep- 
ing us «U fully informed ou all important details which arose in regard 
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to various questions which we had to dkeusa and oonsider. Hie taet and 
jndgaeit were of great advantage to na all on both tin business and social 
•idee of onr duties* 

Need of Large Staff at Geneva. 

* Onr experience of the work of the Assembly haa led us to oonsider that 
the heat aerviee can be done for India by its representatives if they approach 
the questions under discussion as far as possible from an impartial and inter- 
national standpoint and oo-operate fully in the solution of them rather than 
view them from a purely national aapeot and refrain from the discussion of 
those which have no immediate interest to India. It must neoessarily be 
the ease that India’s interests ars little affected by many of the problems 
which the League has to solve. But India's representatives have everything 
to gala by familiarising themselves with the elements of these problems* 
and taking part in discussions upon them* while at the same time the League 
has much to learn from the store of legislative and administrative experience 
accumulated in the public life of the great oountry which they represent. 
Such participation will only be rendered possible by thorough preparatory 
study* and by securing the assistance of a larger staff at Geneva. We are 
convinced that the Indian delegation can do far mors in this way to improve 
India's position in the League, than by critioism from a purely national point 
of view of the comparatively few questions which directly affect India's 
interests, or by excessive insistence on the fact that India is not at present 
receiving an adequate return from the League for her large contribution 
towards its expenditure. 

“ In the course of the debates, we tried to turn the general activities of 
the League into ways of benefit to India. Our observations on health organ* 
isation. the proposed International Relief Union, the work of the League in 
•cud matters and our suggestion that a bureau of information should be 
established in India are instances of this endeavour. It remains for us to 
add that we ourselves have derived the utmost benefit from our intercourse 
with many prominent statesmen and experienced administrators who represen- 
ted their countries at this Assembly. Our relations with them in conference 
and in social intercourse have been most cordial. r \We have also to express 
our great appreciation of the assistance rendered -to us by the Secretariat staff 
Df the League itself, and of our own delegation”. 




I ndia in the League of Nations 

GENEVA — SEPTEMBER SESSION 1925 . 

Over two years ago Mr. Sethna raised in the Oounoil of Stats an 
interesting diaouanon demanding that in the selection of India's rspraseo- 
tetives to the League of Nations every year the Central Legislature should 
he oonsnltecL At that time the answer that was vouchsafed by Sir 
Mah o me d Shafi, on behalf of the Government* was that there was no idea 
of showing disrespect to the Legislature, hut that for administrative con- 
venience and other reasons it was better that the selection should be made 
directly by the Government of India itself and that the Government would 
take every step to see that only such persons were sent as delegates for India* 
as would command confidence in the country. 

On the 14TH JULY the Government of India announced the names of 
the “ representativer” at the September session of the Assembly of the 
League of Nations. The delegates were Lord Willingdon, the Mahar^a of 
Patiala and Sir Atul Chandra Chatterjee. Professor Rushbrook Williams, 
Director of the Information Bureau, was appointed as the Private Secretary 
tothe Mahanja of Patiala. 


Patiala's Work in Geneva. 

In the October issue of “ The Asiafie Review " the Maharaja of Patiala 
wrote briefly on the impressions he motived as a Delegate at the meetings 
of the League of Nations in Geneva. He wrote with hardly any reference 
to tiie special interests of India. His Highness seemed to have taken no 
puhlio put in the proceedings, preferring, as he put it, "to bring my 
guns to bear in oommittee " where most of the practical work was done. He 
referred to two questions in particular, among those definitely assigned 
to him, which threatened to involve, either direetiy or indireetiy, implications 
of a very undesirable nature. But he did not mention what the quae* 
tiona were. Wrapping himself in mystery be claimed that he was able to 
secure "all the desired results without incurring the odium of strongly 
opposing, in public debate, the views of a oertain great and friendly Power. 
Hie Highness also preferred to arrange a continual series of small, informal 
kmehaa and dinners, at which "he entertained privately and separately 
the Delegation of each important nation.” 

As proceedings of the League were not available we give below what 
His Highness the Mahanga wrote in the. October number of the JdoHc 
^Msw regarding the impressions he gathered in the meetings of the League : — 

Maharaja Patiala’s Impressions 

" It is not easy to give a dear amount of the impression mads upon, 
the mind of a Delegate by the League of Nations, tinoe the impression 
itself is complex and without precision. The Leegue, In fact, is an organism 
which is passing rapidly through succestive stages of develonment : which 
i* fluid rather than conc r ete , dynamic rather than stale. 
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“My fin* impressions were somewhat ooiavoucmhla. Thadepmng 
character of the Salle de la Reformatioo, in which Che kwmmHf aftt toe 
confusion attending the first day of the B a rton, toe time waded la ap ga ra a fly 
fruitless oratory— all theee made me wonder for a mo m en t whether 1 had 
really tarred my eountry end my Older by leaving Indie to ettond ouch 
a gathering. But before long I observed two thing* la the fiat pieee, 
tfiis was ao ordinary meeting of Pariuuneutaiy rep r es entati ves. I had only 
to look round about me to discover the majority of froahraak otatasam of 
Europe. Almost every one of the fifty nation here represented had sent 
its Premier or its Foreign Minister, and in some cages both. It was further 
plain that a large number of these eminent statesmen were personal friends. 
Nor I was greatly struck by the cordiality of the atmosph e re. As it teems 
to me it is no small thing to gather together in a tingle hall toe men who by 
their official position, and the power which it has placed in their hands, 
are authorised to speak for almost half the world. The mere fact that 
they meet, talk, and dine together cannot but encourage harmony, smooth 
over diffioult questions, and conduce to friendly arrangements. Indeed, one 
of the most practical achievements of the League is its enoouragement of 
tha habit of compromise, of give and take, of the settlement of differences 
by friendly disoussion. 


Seoond Observation. 

“My seoond observation was equally interesting. It became plain to 
me that the League performs for public opinion the task which a lens per* 
forms for* light : it receives it transmits, it and concentrates it upon the point 
where it produces the maximum effect. To public opinion the Assembly 
in particular is very sensitive ; and in the atmosphere of enthusiasm which 
characterises the sessions, resistance to a certain kind of demand is almost 
impossible. Hence arises to my mind a particular blend of strength and 
weakness whioh runs through all the doings of the League. On the one 
hand, Great Powers, despite all the diplomacy that oan be devised, frequently 
find themselves confronted with a situation in which they have either to 
accept the prevalent sentiment, or to incur an undesirable odium by 
remaining isolated in resistance to it. This is on the whole healthy 
eepeoially as smaller States, which make up what may be called 
the rank and file of the League, reepeot the position of the Great Powers, 
and do not as a rule employ their numerical majority injudiciously. Here 
let me note emphatically that my experience is far from confirming the com- 
plaint made by eertan superficial observers that the “equality” of the 
League is mere camouflage. It is very far from true to say that the Great 
Powers “ rig " everything from behind the scenes ; that the smaller States 
a re mere puppets dancing at the bidding of a hiden hand. On the contrary, 
there is u perpetual give and take. The smaller States take care not to press 
the G.eat Powers too hard ; but the Great Powers cannot resist, as ex* 
perienee has shown, a strongly backed demand for action of a particular 
kind. Their influence ns a rule is cast in the direction of moderation. They 
endeavour to cure injudicious enthusiasm, to ineulcate cautions, and to 
prevent the adoption of sweeping resolutions whioh there is little prospeot 
of carrying into effect. When for some reason or another they abandon 
this function for the moment curious things happen. Witness the events 
of the Fifth Session, when the Premiers of Britain and Franoe, far from 
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Striding An enthus ia sm of the Amembly into channels which admitted of 
eeriy practical expression, put themselves to the advaoce-guaid of the idea* 
Hat* anted ae though there was no distinction between saying something 
aad doing it, sod altogether ignored difficulties of the most obvious kind ia 
a'maoner worthy only of a revolutionary convention. 


Assembly’s Force. 

“ There flan be no two opinions as to the force, oali it moral or eall it 
peyehio. wielded by the Assembly. This body roasts olearly and emphatically 
to the. proposals placed before it, and gathers behind it sentiments and 
impetus whioh makes them most difficult to resist. For which reason 
there is always the risk that it may be stampeded into unrefl noting idealism 
and .thus commit itself to views or programmes of a character likely to 
affect deletcriously its own influence and reputation. It is therefore impor 
tent and there should be submitted to the Assembly only those proposals 
whioh have been oarefully considered from the point of view of practicabi- 
lity, and properly prepared from the point of view of constitutional procedure. 

“ Henoe oomes the unique importance of the work of the oommittees. It 
would be a. mistake to assume, as is sometimes done, that the Assembly is a 
mare rubber-stamp whioh automatically places its imprimaturs upon the 
decisions of the oommittoai. The Assembly has a formidable will of its own ; 
it will reject or alter, from time to time, what is placed before it But the 
oommittees act as a strainer for mueh of what might otherwise elog the 
machinery. It is in the oommittees that the wild-eyed enthusiasts find 
themselves compelled to reokon with hard facts ; in the oommittees that 
amicable compromises arc arranged and working harmony oemented ; in 
the oommittees that the burden of the work it carried through. Personally, 
I was so much convinced of the truth of this, that I deliberately concentrated 
upon the oommittees side of the work, and left the Assembly rather alone. 
I may be pardoned for remarking that thie line of eotion was justified by ita 
results. Two questions in particular, among the caees definitely assigned to 
me, t hre at ene d to involve, either directly or indirectly, implications of a 
very undesirable nature. It would have been open to me to re se r ve my 
views, end those of the Government of India, for the open Assembly. I pre- 
ferred to being my guns to bear in committee, with the eoneequenoe that I waa 
able to s ecur e aU thedeaired results without incurring the odium of strongly 
opposing^ in public debate, the views of a oertain great and friendly Power. 

Social Aspect. 

“ A word ebout the social aids of the League. Everyone works so hard 
during the four weeks of the session that large end elaborate entertainments 
are somewhat it a djaeouat Many Delegations confine their hospitality to a 
single a o ir ee for am t^**"*^ oonoert, to which everyone is invited* I 
mftialt pr eferred to arrange a continual series of smell, informal luoehea 
end dhsflffi at which 1 had the privilege of enterteioipg privately end 
separately the Dnltgetfnn of each important nation. Among the results I 
count many bow friends, m uch first-hand information about the drama of 


tishupnij polities bam persons who play the leading pert therein ; and— 
At Itiaemety hope end trust the awakening of a new appreciation, in severe* 
jeertart at • least, of flu eharaetsr sad ideals of my own Orders sad of m 



Indian Propaganda in Britain 

India and the Labour Party 

People In Indie were oomidarably pained and surprised at the attitude 
of Labour spokesmen in Parliament towards Lord Birkenhead's speeeh of 
the 7th July. An impression gathered considerable strength among die 
adherents of the Indian National cause that there was want of sympathy 
between the English Labour moTemeot and the aspirations of the Indian 
people. Colonel Wedgwood’s speech in the House of Commons daring the 
debate on India Offioe Estimate accentuated the dissatisfaction. The gallant 
Colonel, forgetting for the time that it was the Labour Party’s policy to grant 
immediate Self-government to Indian sought to torn the Swarajists to work 
the duel system of Government which the different sections of political 
parties In India had oondemned outright We quote below a very inform- 
ing article of Him&u showing the Labour mentality and oommend a careful 
perusal of it to t onr readers 

u Salvation lor India ahonld eertainly come from within : the idea of oar Mooring 
Swaraj mainly through the help of outside agenoiw, without onreelvee making great 
efforts and trig taorifioet (or it, ia galling to our self-iespeotw Nobody believaa in the 
poaribilfty of India retaining her freedom for any length of time if ehe haa got it by 
■ere gift not by her own exertion! proving her worth and capacity. Neverthetea* it 
would be foolish poritaniam and harmful impodenoe, if in our fight, wo do not take 
ears to enliet on oar side the rapport of persons or associations whom general outlook on 
life and predi s position are in favour of rescuing struggling nationalities from the fetters 
which bind them. That is why we attach importance to the work of propaganda abroad ; 
In Great Britain in particular then ia good work to be done in this direction, and so far 
as intellect u al adherence to the ideal of equality of opportunity and human brotherhood ia 
concerned, then oan be no doubt that the Labour Futy Is the one organisation in that 
country which can be approached with some prospect of our obtaining sympathy and, 
if possible, active assistance. Moreover, that Party haa made promisee and given pledges 
whioh India ie entitled to ask should be redeem e d as early as possible. We should do 
nothing which would disturb India's relations with that Party, but frankness and candour 
should inspire our dismissions with it on our problems. That is why we consider that 
the controversy between Indian and Labour leaden should he conducted in a way which 
would help mutual understanding and kad to better appreciation of eaoh other's dificol- 
tiesaad view-points. 

M From a perusal of the debates in Parliament and of the oarrespondenoe In the press 
it appean that the major differences between the Labour Party and Indian leaden are 
quite capable of being easily explained. That we in India have been rurprimdand 
p ained by the attitude of Labour spokesmen in Parliament towards Lord Bir k en h ead 1 ! 
speeeh Is only too true \ it is undeniable that, coming after Labour's Inability to do 
anything for India when It was ia oAer, this has soorotuated the dismtisfeeHou. If they 
think ever It, MG Bamasy Macdonald and Co). Wedgwood eannot hat realim and 
appreciate India's disgust at the Inordinate delay in Great Britain felfilHng its pledgee 
to India* and at Labour, which has always stood for immediate eelf-Goveroment, 
hesitating to give effect to its views, Hell is paved with good intentions and it hi rather 
unreasonable to aspect India to remain quiet in the belief that one day Bwasnj would 
come to her like manna from above. Further, It ie ymeempihlt. sapid fasmg had 
to the ihemelem wav in which assuismwe have been thrown to Aim w M de 

that Indian poiitiehme should be dictated to in regard tothe molhode of pritttml 
agitation. It ie extraordinary that seek a sincere friend of India as Coll Wedgwood 
dbeuM seek to force gwerajlste to work a s y stem of dual gswnmnt whisk Ms own 
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(he worbor. It fa * pity tbit this false accusation, which the enemies of India prefer 
oo( of ma tt ot, abookt be believed in by Labour. There ie groat room for improvement 
%nt wo are programing aa rapidly aa oor emaciated political oooditioo would allow, far 
It ie abooiataly trae that a formidable o betaol e to Indian labour ooalng to ito own ie the 
•ppoeittoe of (bo bureaooraoy itself. Doeo Col. Wedgwood know that it ie the majority of 
(bo Mnddfaean Committee, ooneieting of foor Buropoane ani one Indian, who want to 
deny ftaaehfae to the large eeotione of the population who are now nniepreeented. and 
not the minority oonsfating entirely of Indiana - P * 


The Essex Hall Meeting 


Under (ho anagioee ^of the Indian Association, a meeting 


_ _ held on the find 

July I9S6 at loses Hall, London, to oonsidcr the situation arialng ont of the statement 
of Government policy announced by Lord Birkenhead in hit speech ia the Lonit on the 7th 
July. The prooeedings were interesting enough, especially when Colonel Wedgwood was 
engaged in n wordy controversy with far. T. C. Goswami, M.L.A., on the platform and 
•ome more vociferous eritios in the body of the hall. 

Mr. GOSWAMI was the principal speaker. Hit manner was mild bnt his speech 
was by no means meek. He had some nice words to say about the kindness 
of his reception in that country. He wanted to make it qnifee clear that, in apite ot 
bitter words which might be flung about, India oherished no ill-will towards England. 
The objeot of the Swarajya Party was to see that the destinies of the world were governed 
by the common people of all countries. He repudiated the idea which bad obtained some 
credenoe in Bngland that the Swarajists were afraid to democracy and that they favoured 
the establishment of an Indian oligarchy. On the contrary, they wanted an extension 
of the fraaohtae to the utmost possible limit, and even if present conditions did not allow 
of immediate adult suffrage, they wen anxious to provide in the constitution tor further 
extensions until fall adult franchise had been reached. 

Mr. Goswami confessed that he was not disappointed by Lord Birkenhead's speeoh 
in the Lords, because he expected nothing else. He was rather grateful that the noble 
lord had destroyed the exonae which Moderates had hitherto put forward as a reason 
for not Joining the Swaiajya Party. He was not prepared to state dogmatically what the 
policy of that party would be in tbe •present circumstances, bnt it was the settled determina- 
tion of the Indian people to aehieve Swaraj, . if possible within the British Bmplre, hot 
if necessary outside. 

Mr. Hoswami wont on to refer to the vigorous dnet which has been carried on in the 
Labour Pram between Colonel Wedgwood and Mr. Batyamurti, avowing of coarse hia 
agreement with the latter. Mr. Goswami confessed that he only accepted the policy of 
non-viotenoe on grounds of expediency. They had never yet said that they oonld coerce 
the British people into giving them* Swaraj, bnt he made it clear that if it was possible 
fa gain their end by physical force he was quite willing to fight for it and fa die for It 
If need be. For the present, however, the speaker mid, violence would be futile ; therefore, 
expediency and ethics were it. 

Mr. Goswami wanned tolls subject as he proeeeded. He apologised tor belonging 
fa what he called “a sham Legislature" and oonfemed that it gave him anything bnt 
P lea sure to find the fatten M. L. ▲. after his name. The Swarajya Party would nevertbe- 
len eentnt the elections in 1996, and he was oonfldent that they would capture a 
najority' of the cents in all the Connells. When they bad done that, they wodd have 
no compunction whatever in shutting up all the legislatures in the country. He admitted 
that some, Htt h good had oome ont of the* bodies, bet (hey had to choo#e between 
fafa little good and the greater good which might be obtained through delibera te a nd 
— w ^ v an (or a peaceful adjustment of interests, but If 
fa ipta T they would do their went. The Indian nation was at 
* - liahmen would be foolish to mistake the apparent lull 
(Nationalist i 
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Mr. Gotwamiesid be wee grieved to 2nd (bet the eMdnl notion el (be Labour Forty 
bed endorsed Lord Birkeabcua’s statement, bat be wee hardly surpris ed el it There 
oaght to be e good undemanding between rtneeie Labour men in tbie country end Indian 
Nationalists, for (here wee e tery greet connection between unemployment here end 
the eeonueiie eonditione prevailing in Indie! bat in the pieeenee of Oolenei Wedgwood 
be ebbed, wbet good thing tbe Parliamentary Labour Party bed ever done for the common 
people in India T Wbet bed they done for tbe labourers, tbe workers, end the peeeente 
of India f 

In some complimentary refereneee to. Mr. Baklatvala's tpeeeb in the Hoaee a fortnight 
ago, Mr. Ooewemi incidentally observed that be wee not himself a Communist, beoanee 
he wee ee much egeinet domination by Boseie ee against domination by England. There 
were ether peieegee in the epeeeb which showed that he wee not each an enoomptondring 
enemy of existing in stations in Indie as some of those -who followed hta, end bis 
references to eerteln trades anion legislation dearly prodded that something veefal wee to 
he extracted even from the present unsatisfactory constitution. He also took credit foe 
keying helped to form tbe Independent Forty in Bengal. 

Colonel Wedgwood's Reply. 

Colonel WEDGWOOD took with alacrity, if not with any striking a n o oe ee , tbe opportu- 
nity to pat bis side of the ease. He expressed bis bitter disappointment at Mr. Qoswami’s 
cpceeh. He was glad to hear the Bwaiajist* were in favour of a wider franchise, and 
hoped they would maintain their opposition to communal representation cither of the 
worbere or anyone dse. He hoped that when the Chief Whip got book to India, they 
weald bate an epoch-making pronouncement from tbe Swarajist party. He wanted them 
to declare in favour of provincial autonomy and a uniform electorate for tbe whole of India. 

There was a vein of provocative sarcasm running through his speech, and bis annoyunos 
at tbs present Swarajist tendencies seemed to interfere mdly with his lucidity. But he made 
it quite clear that be would have no truck with a policy of obstructive non-co-operation 
within the Councils, and he warned tbe Swarajist Party in rather biting terms that 
they would find such u policy as ruinous and futile me the original non-co-oper- 
ation of Mahatasa Gandhi Nothing, said Colonel Wedgwood, would give greeter 
mftkfairtiinr to the Anglo-Indian bnrcanesaey than persistence in the tootles which Mr. 
Goswami had indicated in his speech. Bureaucrats would be quite content to go on 
ruling Bengal aa they were doing now and they were at least managing to keep the 
peaoe between Mahomedana and Hindoo The Swarajists might gat a majority in most 
of the Councils next year, but he would be much surprised if their constituents allowed 
them to carry out the threat to dose up all round. He was confident that they would 
never persuade Madias to shut up the Legislature, and he woe nearly aa certain oboat 
the Punjab, How would dosing up the Council help thorn in that province, where 
Mahomeoane were against Hindus, Hinous were against Mahomedana. and Sikha wen 
both f If the Swaraj panv got a majority on the Punjab Council, they could 
put an end at onoe to the communal favouritism which non prevailed. 

Cdond Wedgwood thought that circumstances will prevent the SwnmjlMi from carry- 
ing cut their policy of uncom promising obstruction. He eypresmd the opinion (but io 
the Central Province^ for instance, Dr. Moenje weald, before long, a ccep t ministerial 
dfiee, and that the same thing would happen elsewhere. If, however, tiny padded 
in non-co-operation, it would only mean that in IMP the bmee n a n e y would take 
advantage of the situation, and instead of getting a dtp forward India would get a step 
backward. The Colonel warned his Indian friends that if the paUoy e t refusmg res- 
ponsibility was continued, they would find themselves book In the e snd t t t e na of the 
Mortar Mlnto pmiod. 

There woe a volley of interruptions during port of the time Coi. Wedgwood wm 
speaking, and the inoohereney of tome of them did not add to the clarity of hie booty 
imprevimtiona. The obeeurity might have been denied.* Httie If he had remained to 
answer n few questions, bet as he hud to be book lathe Hohmcf Osmmom, be berried 
away no soon no be hod finished his speech. 

The Labour Party Damumd. . 

Colonel Wedgwood wit followed hy Mr. CHAMAJT LAL,wbo kt hkmdf g» 
without xietiutnt Mr. Gonremi hud spoken men in sorrow than in tm but 
Mr. Chowan 1*1 pound forth the dale of hie wrath spas Oeieael Wedgwood 
aadjBthw sac ujte d JHends who, Imjtnld^Jhed^betrg^ tttawe inuOkij 
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Mr. C h a —n Lai went to ocean Colonel We dg wo o d am hfc frtead* at Magic 
hoodwink' the Labour bum* In thlo ooontry ao tothopoWow aad poltaj ot the 6«waV 
forty. Ho do n iHri the toggntion that that party war oat ot gwtdn with tho workoro 
and pointed oat what it had done in the intereete of Indian Trades Unions. C o l on el 
Wedgwood had twitted then with what woe likely to happen when they had oaptnxed 
ail the legislatures and pnt them oat of the action. He (Hr. C human Lai) warned 
then that matters would not stop at that point. These would be a wave of eaveet in 
India, followed by a eneis snob as no British Government heeded by even half a 
Birkenheads woaid be able to withstand. They were determined to ehed their own 
bloods, if need be. In this cause. They could no longer pat their trust in saeh broken 
reeds as Bamsay MacDonald and Colonel Wedgwood. They must in future sely upon 
themselves. 

Mr. HORN1MAN spoke to much the earns effect as Mr. Chaman Lai. He desert - 
bed Colonel Wedgwood's speech as an insult to every self-iet petting Indian. All ha 
had pnt before them was a humiliating policy of “Funk,” which was offensive 
and disgusting in its implications. He had more confidence in the people of Mk 
than to believe they would follow tbe odvioeof Colonel Wedgwood. As regards Bengal 
he was convinced that when non>oo- operative obstruction had been carried out 
would he followed by a farther stage, which might be non-violent civil dieobedlsnoe, 
or something very different from that which would bring the adminietratioa of 
Bengal by a foreign Government to an absolute and permanent end. 


'Madras Mail’s” Slanderous Misr eprcoc ntatiom. 


In the following article published on the 14th August the Maim MaU, an 
Anglo-Indian daily, vented its spleen against the Swanjitft by Misrepresenting 
the speeches of Messrs. Goswomi and Chamanlal at the Essex Hall, London. 

M In England, Mr. T. C. Goswomi, Treasurer of the Swarajist Forty, stated that the 
Swarajist Party were working towards the end of a trial of physical strength with 
England. When, therefore, he arrived in Madras to-day we were anxious to know some- 
thing more about this hitherto conoealed object of the Swarajist Party. A representative 
of M The Madras Mail " to this end, called on Mr. Goswomi and asked him to give more 
details, but Mr. Goswomi had been taught to be cautious and begged the questions by 
saying that he wanted time to study Indian conditions before making a statement. This 
comes queexly from one who, less than a month ago, was proclaiming to a large audience, 
nomposiMl mainly of Indians, in London that the inevitable climax of Mr Gandhi's non-oo- 
operation policy woe a mighty insurrection in India, and who listened, apparently without 
pretest, to Mr. Chaman Lai's declaration that they •'would, in the end, stir the peasants 
of India into such a wave of unrest — that they would with their blood win their oeuae.*' 
It is not strange- that one who could speak so definitely and tacitly agree to a definite 
statement a little more than three weeks ago, should to-day find it necessary to study the 
situation in India befere he makes any statement on his previous utterances t What 
is the obvious conclusion t Is it not that Mr. Goswomi, when he addressed the 
Essex Hall meeting woe, to pnt it politely, speokinc without tbe book. He wonted, Uke 
other demagogues, to create an impression. He should remember that news travels quickly 
these days, and what be said in London on July tt Is common property m India to-day. 
To plead ignoranoe of Indian conditions on tbs top of snob a definite deliverance on those 
conditions tends to breed incredulity regarding bis future utterances. , L _ 

TO the overage Indian, however, the importance of Mr. Goswomi lies in his Ernes 
Hail revelation of the purpose of the Swarajist Party, a revelation that coases dramati- 
«*Uy as the eve of an ejection in Madras. Does the average Indto want an insutieotioift 
in India, doee he want the horrore of a bloody revolution f And is be prepared to support 
•Pony, which, under the guise of non-violence, is deliberately pumuing • 

Pfenning polieies whieh must lead to bloodshed, and which is hoping for strife f Mcn_ like 
MrTchaaUnLal ore not to be ndsandgeteod. When they speak of the rise of the 
psusenu they do not speak of a rise against the few Europeans in the country, but uguinet 
all who believe in fwnerttnrlnnsl prooedurs, who prefer law and order, individualism to 
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eomanaism or BolMan, The revolution that Nr. OhuHa Ul, ltd pmaibly Nr. 
Geewnml too, ea rl m gce It » revolution of the * float oo lott o,” and in that revolution 
Indians will he the gr ea t es t sufferers. We hare often Waled, and been decried for Mating 
it, that Nr. Gandhi and the 8wnm|isto an heading for revelation. We now have the 
treaamrer of the Swarajist Party anssitting this goal, and refuting to explain why the 
end has hitherto bon eonoealed. Whether they an ‘to reach that goal is for Indians 
not Europeans to deefcie. Apathy and indifference will not Mop them. Vigorous counter- 
propaganda and a determination on the part of peace-loving Indians tojgive no manner of 
encouragement to t|ie would-be inenrceetionists will 


Mr. Goiwami's Rejoinder. 

Mr. Goswami, whose attention was drawn to this artieie, addressed the 
following letter to the Editor of that paper warning the journal against 
indulging in such misohievoos misrepresentations, the ewil effects of whieh 
would reooil on its “ own dear partisans ” whom it sought to mislead. 

“ As regards the main point of your article, I notice yoar almost epigrammatic 

statement that “ newi travel! quickly in these days " and that what I M «aid in London 
on July 23 is oommon property in India to-day.” Quite accidentally I came aoroas 
this morning a summary of my Essex Hall speech in a recent number of. M The Hindu,” 
and 1 cannot describe it as an unfair report. If that report is “ oommon property in 
India to-day ”, it is apparently not the property of u The Madras Nail.” So far as I am 
concerned and so far as any one who is capable of reading between the lines is oonoerned — 
the psychological explanation of your strange artiole is to be found in what I regard as its 
ksy-senteuoe ; you speak of my speech as a “ revelation that comes diametrically on the 
eve of an election in Madras.” 1 suppose it does ; and 1 urn sure your comment on it will 
be treated as very dramatic. Attempts to save a country from “ the horror* of a bloody 
revolution ” ore quite tepiiiiar enterprises in electioneering. Ton must have heard of a 
new party in England calling themselves M British Fascists,” who are not inappropriately 
referred to as * B. F.s.” 

I began my Essex Hail speech, which I made at the request of the London Indian 
Association and in the presenoe, among others, of the Rt. Hon’ble Colonel Josiah 
Wedgwood, who took part in the discussion, by clearly stating that it was impossible for 
me to make any statement on behalf on the Swarajya Party, as I bad no opportunity 
of consulting the leaden since Lord Birkenhead's statement in the House of Lords and 
that I oould only say what 1 thought would be the probable oourse that the Swarajists 
would take. And I mid that I expected the Swaraj Party to continue its policy of 
resistance, to con t e st the General Elections in 1936 with a view to securing majorities in 
all the Legislatures and to create a oonstitadonal deadlock unless un honourable settlement 
was meanwhile arrived at. I did my on that oocasion — as I have mid frequently— that 
them who ore in authority ought to realise that they were “ exhausting the lust stages 
of constitutional struggle in our oountry ” and that the Swaraj Party always stood for 
M a peaceful adjustment of interest” The main purpose of my speech was, however, to 
expose the hollownem of the latest arguments of the front beooh Labour Mr. P.'s that the 
Swarajists were afraid of democracy and that them N. P.'s were the divinely ordained 
trustees for the * labourers and peasants ” in whose interest they had so far tailed to do 
anything substantial. Either yonr informant is wrong, or the writer of your editorial 
has allowed himself a little more latitude in the matter of treatment of facts than is con- 
sidered permissible oven by your fellow Anglo-Indian journalists. 

“Your have f&ther brought in the name of my friend Dewan Ohaman Lai, and have 
dared to describe him as the enemy of not only all Englishmen but also of all who 
believe in the various things other than Bolshevism. It is unlikely that be will tee your 
artiole ; ho is probably still in Europe. But 1 cannot let this statement pass unchallenged. 
It is u cowardly slander. His notions, like mine, have been In the open, in the full blase 
of publiolly. You may dlffm from oar viowsr m you may oensnte our notions ; but 
it is only gentlemanly to oonfine yonr eritMsm and oensure to actual facts. What to me 
is ridieulous nonsense may have a mie oh tevoos sffeot not only on yonr political opponents, 
but— os frequently happens in tbs end — oa those dear partisans whom yon seek to 
mislead. As opponents of Swarmjkm, Anglo-Indian Journalism is only one of the tactom— 
and a minor one— we have to eontend against". 



the commonwealth LABOUR CONFERENCE S SMm) 

The Bnteh CoiiiiMNivQildi Labour 

Tb British Commonwealth Liboor Conference bow Hi maatfnss on it 
Nft J«lf Id the moms of the Empire PuikaMAiy 
The I n di an Delegates wete Mr. M. N. Joshi and Dawan 1^ 1 

Mr. Poiak and Mr. Saklatrala were permitted to attend the <w*fw iwt ae 
advisers to the two Indian Delegates. The eonferenoe lotted for one week. 
Mr. Bamsay MaeDonald opened the proceedings. 

Sail-Government tor India. 

On the 28 th July the question of the grant of self-government to the 
subject peoples within the Commonwealth was raised by De wan Chamanlal 
who moved the following resolution : — 

** The delegates at the Conference having heard the views of the Indian delegates 
recommend their constituent bodies to support the demand of India for the 
immediate grant of self-go verument," 

The question of Indian self-government was not on the original agenda 
for disoossion. Dewan Chamanlal insisted at a private mooting of the 
delegates on its being brought forward with the result that he was allowed 
to move the above resolution whioh he supported with a powerful speech. 

He severely oondemned the Labour Party’s policy towards India 
and demanded the assertion of the principle of self-determination and 
a pledge of support to the policy of immediate self-government. He denounc- 
ed the Labour Government for the Bengal Ordinance and refusal of a round 
table oonferenoe and said tho Labour Party in future must avoid such 
deplorable mistakes. 

Mr. Joshi made a speeoh in support of this resolution which, at his sugges- 
tion, was referred to a oommittee, which reoommended the passing of a resolu- 
tion as far as India was oonoerned, but reoommended that as' far as other 
subject peoples were concerned the subject should be discussed in the nest 
conference after oonsultation with the respective labour organisations. 

Representation of Working Classes. 

The next subject discussed was the position of the Cemmon wealth as 
regards the conventions and recommendations passed by the International 
Labour Organisation. Mr. Joshi took part in this discussion and pressed his 
point regarding the desirability of the representatives of the working cl a s s es in 
the Dependencies and Mandated Territories being invited to attend Interna- 
tional Labour Conferences. The point was accepted by the oonferenoe. 

Equal Treatment for Indians. 

Mr. Joebi opened the disoussion on the position of Indians in British 
colonies and proposed a resolution that no disabilities of any kind should be 
placed upon any persona already settled in any British oolony on the ground of 
race or ookrar. The resolution was referred to a committee which was disin- 
clined to reoommend the passing of any resolution on the general question, 
which may be raised at the next Conference. Mr. Joshi then tried to get the 
co mm i tt ee to pass a resolution recommending a Round Table Conference for 
the dfecnertoB of the position of Indians in South Africa, but as the South 
African delegate would not agree to the resolution and as the Committee was 
unwitting to recommend the peering of the resolution, by a majority, in a 
Conference the constitution of which was not fixed and without the delegates 
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hsving definite mandates, they reoommeoded that the Secretary o! the Con* 
ferenoe should write to the Trade (7aion Congreee in Indfia and in South 
Africa to arrange a joint meeting of their representatives to discuss the 
petition and if anything is not done before the next Conference then die Con 
ferenoe should disease the question *gain. Mr. Joahi protested against the 
attitude of the Conference in refusing to take up a just attitude for fear of 
offending the South African delegate. 


Annual Conference of the Labour Party 

The Annual Conference of the Labour Party whioh was holding its 
Session at. Liverpool adopted a resolution on the 30th November 1926 
recognising the right of India to self-determination and to the full privileges 
of Self-Government The resolution was adopted without any debate. 

Mr. George Lansbury who moved the resolution said “ You may hold 
down India by bayonets and bombs, but nations struggling for freedom have 
often been aUh to overcome the most merciless tyranny and I do not believe 
that the British Empire oan much longer hold India, as it is to-day.” 
India it a country whioh had to submit to a conquest of the worst form, 
although it had a civilisation muoh older than that of Britain. He did not 
believe that British rule in India had benefited either the British or the 
Indians, although it might have benefited a certain group of men and 
women who lived parasitical' lives. 

Largely owing to our own policy the Indians were to a great extent 
uneducated, but one tiring they did understand was that they were ruled 
by a Government over whioh they had precious little control and that they 
were kept down by a foreign army of occupation which required one-half 
of their total revenue to maintain. He did not believe that India could be 
held much longer under these conditions. 

Mr. Fenner Brookway, who seconded, read a telegram from Allahabad 
rn behalf of the Swaraj Party dsmauding full dominion status. 

The following it the text of the resolution 

S elf • de t • r mi a a ti »n for Indio. 

M The Conference recognises the right el the Indian peoples for fnll Self-Government 
and self-determination. It welcomes the declarations of representative Indian leaders 
:n favour of free amt equal partnership with other members of the British Common' 
wealth of Batfons. U expresses the opinion that the policy of the British Government 
fhaald be eo-opef»tUm with Indian people in this object. It declares its agreement 
with the eoneiuskma of the Minority of the Beforms Committee, that the defects inherent 
m the Government of India Act cannot be remedied satisfactorily by amendment of the 
Act or the Roles thereunder. It is convinced that the Indian political situation makes 
it imperative that immediate steps should be taken to place the Indian Constitution on 
t permanent basis, ami with a view to a new atmosphere of friendly discussion, that 
afl coercive measures and repressive legislation be withdrawn. It notes the Secretary 
f State's declaration that the Government would most carefully examine any Consti- 
tution framed by Indians, carrying a fair measure of general agreement, bat regrets tbit 
-his invitation in effect, was delayed nntil 19*9. It asks him to examine the Common- 
wealth of India Bill and any other proposals submitted, and to call a Conference of 
; representatives of various Indian Partfcs, with a view to the immediate application of 
a Constitution in accordance with the wishes of the Indian people.” 



The Legislative Assembly 

SIMLA— 20TH AUGUST 1925 . 

H. E. Lord Reading opened the autumn session of the Indian Legit* 
Uture in an important speeeh lasting an hour. The galleries of the Legis- 
lative Assembly were overcrowded by visitors who had assembled slnoe 
half past nine. 

The Vioeroy set forth before the Legislative Assembly the future policy 
of the Government as regards the Reforms, and stated in elear terms 
that no question of change oould be considered before the statutory limit 
of 1939. 

His discussions in England — said Lord Reading— confirmed his opinion. 
No party would yield to pressure for any premature concession. All were 
sympathetic towards India, but the only road to the ultimate goal was through 
friendly oo-operation. The appointment of the Statutory Commission at this 
stage would only, in his opinion, result in disappointment. 

Discussing the Minority and Majority Reports of the Muddiman Com- 
mittee Lord Reading described the recommendations of the Minority as 
unpractical and declared that his Government had made up its mind to give 
effect to the suggestions of the Majority. 

The Vioeroy announced the appointment of a Royal Commission to 
investigate the problem of Indian Currency and Exchange. 

After paying tributes of regret for the death of Mr. C. R. Das, 
Sir S. N. Banneijea, K. B. Shamsus-Zoha, Sir L. Miller and Lord Rawlioson, 
H. E. the Vioeroy said : — 

“ Gentlemen of the Legislative Assembly, ia pursuance of the provisions of the 
Government of India Act, you have been called upon for the first time to eleet your 
President on the 32nd day of this month and it is therefore fitting for me, on this occasion, 
to express m y own and my Government's appreciation of the services which have been 
rendered— not only to the Assembly, bnt also to the Provincial Legislative Council* 
throughout India,— by the first President of the Legislative Assembly. The Legislative 
bodies as established under the Government of India Act were so different in their oom- 
position from those set np under the earlier Acts of Parliament that it was thoaght right 
to make provision for a President who should be indubitably independent of the Govern- 
ment, a person dear of all possible suspicion of being even unconsciously blissed In favour 
of the Government. At the same time it was recognised that on the standard set by the 
first Presidents of the different Legislative bodies and, tsoi-e particularly, on the standard 
set by the first President of the Legislative Asmmbly the future of the Assembly and 
of the Legislative bodies in the Provinces would greatly depend. It was essential that 
the first President of the Assembly should be a man liberally versed, not only in the 
written rules, bnt also in the unwritten tradition of the Mother of Parliaments so that 
in the time allotted to him by the Statute, he might establish in this Assembly, a high 
standard of pnblio order, a true appreciation of the dignity and responsibilities of the 
Chamber and a perfect confidence in the rigid Impartiality for the chair, and further 
•hat he might foater in every member of the Assembly a deep sense of repsrd not only 
lor the rights, but also for the fee lines of every other member of the Chamber, a sense 
r *gwd which should remain unaffected even in the extreme heat of party controversy. 

Tribute to 8ir Frederick Whyte. 

"Gentlemen, to my great regret it has not been my privilege to attend your proceed - 
,n 8*» in person, but In addition to your printed proceedings, a daily report reaches me 
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of year doings. AUbe from then sources and from the testimony of ofleSal sad bob* 
official mem ben of this Assembly, sad also of tbs distinguished vistas from mony 
ports of the world, who hove witnessed you proceedings, I orn able to soy with confidence 
that Sir Ffsdertek Whyte hoe discharged, to the utmost, the very heavy responsibilities 
laid upon him as the first President of the Legislative Assembly, and I welcome this 
opportunity of tendering to hhn my thanks and the thanks of my Government for bio 
vary notable achievement. If I may be allowed to offer advice to hie successor it is 
that he mast maintain the tradition, which has been established for your Chamber by 
yoor first Pwokten t pn d to this end I ask yon, gentlemen of the Assembly, to give to 
yonr new President in his difficult task the generous co-operation which you have always 
nooordsd to jour first President. 

* 1 pass now do a brief review of the affairs of India. I am glad to say that our 
rolfftfsns with the nnjghbonrtng States remain nordial and that no questions of importance 
are ontWawHng. I wish d could aeport an equal absence of controvenial matter in regard 
So Ohs p ss ition of Indiana In B omb Africa. At the moment 1 should not be well-advised 
teoay msseOfaantlmtsnj Government is watching the situation closely and is still in 
— - - of flonth Africa. 


rf Indian harvests and ex porta 
indsstries appears to be a phase 
srimries a» e x periencing the 
new pesUwnr csndftism which India coaid 
s fortunate that this Change has not come to 
countries, and owing to a succession of good 
sr in the eoootry. Keterthehas the psscem 
of seven! of them industries wi 11 come before 
inseently been directed to the great oottsn mill industry which 
perfty and expansion is now experiencing a reaction. 
She position closely oad I have consented to receive 
k frost the mill-owners of Bombay and Afcmedafaad. In the 
i any farther observations. 

Tariff Board* Reports. 

by the Tariff Boards, marked by that thoroughness which I have 
leaned to expect from its work, have hern pobllsbed and the conclusions of my Govern- 
met on three of them hove been made public. A fifth report dealing with steel bss 
last been received and the proposals in regard to it will be placed before you in the 
coaim of the session. You will also be asked to consider a Coal Grading Bill, framed on 
the reoonuneadatiotts of the Goal Committee, and designed to rehabilitate Indian coal in 
the overse aa markets. My Qovmnment, while giving due attention to industries in the 
restricted sense of die term, or determined, so far as circumstances permit, not to neglect 
the interests of what is really the greatest of all Indian industries, namely, agriculture. 
1 know from my discussions with the Secretary of State that my Government can rely 
upon his asost cordial support of this policy. The direct responsibility of the Government 
of India for the agricultural development in the Provinces ceased with the inoeption of 
the Reforms. In view, however, of the paramount importance of agriculture as the basic 
industry of the people of India, of the Improbability of Provincial Governments being in 
• position to undertake research on the scale required, and of the necessity for 
oooidinatiag activities in the side field of agricultural development, the Central Govern- 
ment must continue to play an important part in agricultural progress. Their present 
agricultural policy is mniuhr directed to fostering research and undertaking work which 
is outside the normal ambit of provincial activities by reason of its All-India character. 
With the improvement this year in our finances we have been able to increase very 
considerably our activities In die sphere of sericulture. The Agricultural Institute at Pubs 
Is expanding Its work of rematch, which is the basis and condition of all progress. 
That work nas already homo remarkable fruit. New varieties of crops (I would 
' wheat) the product of careful research and experiment in uur 
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laboratories and experimental farms, have added within the past few years rupees to the 
wealth of tbs agriculturist and them achievements point the way to still more wonderful 


“Agriculture in India 
I who* io cf vital * 


Agricultural Conditions. 
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. ** quality. This problem is being steadily at 

wmm tbai one angle la the Cattle Breeding and Dairy Yanas under the 
at Iadi*» tmt apart frooi direct activities I ooaoeive that one of the Most to portent 
faaetlCM of a Central Government in respect 0 ! a great All-lndia interest ie to 
fodlitate the coordination of provincial efforts. My Government have some time 
pem had under consideration a proposal for the establishment of an All-India agrieal- 
tnral or ganis a tio n, which would help towards co-ordinating the activities of the* 
various Provincial Departments of Agriculture, promote research, agricultural education, 
oo-opeiation and other established aids to agriculture,, ami serve at a medium far 
agricultural propaganda throughout the oountry. With the object of obtaining the views- 
of representative and responsible authorities from all parts of the country, before a- 
definite scheme to formulated, it has been decided to refer this proposal to the Board of 
Agriculture, nt its nest meeting, whioh will be held at Pusa in Deoember of this year 
It to hoped that, in addition to the regular Provincial Representatives, the Miniature of 
Agriculture of the various Provinces will also be able to attend. 

Civil Justice Committee's 


- The action taken by the Government on the report of the Civil Jnstioe Committee 
presided over by Mr. Justioe Rankin, will be a matter of interest to yea. I have no 
doubt that many of yon have studied that report and recognise the wide extent of tbs 
ground it covers. Many of the recommendations can be put into effect by i ^o al Govern- 
ments, the High Courts and the presiding offioers of the courts of justioe throughout the 
oountry. In some cases we have decided to reduce the propomle of the Committee to 
the concrete form of Bills, which will come before you during this session, in others we 
have addressed the Local Governments and the High Courts and shall prepare Bills for 
your consideration after we have received their opinions. I have mentioned before the 
great importance which attaches the work of this Committee ami the value of the reactions 
whioh must follow on improvements in the machinery for the administration of civil 
jnstioe. I wish now to express my high appreciation of the Committee. 

“ Last January I announced that, in view of the opinion expressed in the Assembly 
regarding the need of an economic enquiry, my Government bad decided to ippoint a 
small Committee to report on the material which exists for holding an enquiry into the 
eoonomio conditions of the people of India, the feasibility of instituting an enquiry of thto 
character and the manner in whioh it could be carried out This Committee has been at 
work during the last few months under the Chairmanship of Sir M. Visvesvarayya and 
has just completed its report, which is now in the press. It is the intention of the 
Government to publish the report at an early date and the Committee's recommendations 
will be examined without delay. I must express my appreciation ol the expedition with 
which the Committee have dealt with this complicated subject. 


A Boyal Commission on Currency Problem 

“When I addressed yon last, I dwelt at some length on the difficult questions ol 
Currency and Exchange and I announced the intention of the Government to appoint an 
authoritative committee to consider the subject of the Rupee Exchange as soon as tlf 
world economic factors appeared sufficiently stable to justify the formulation of a new 
policy. With the return of Sterling to a parity with gold there to fulfilled one of th« 
most important conditions requisite for a fruitful re-examination of our Indian problems. 
The position has been considered in oonsulation with the Secretary of 8tate and I am now 
able to announce that His Majestry the King has approved the appointment of a 
Royal Commission on Indian Currency. The t^rms of reference to the Commission will 
be to examine the Indian exchange and currency system end practioe, to consider whether 
any modifications are desirable in the interests of India and to make recommendations. 
It will be seen that the terms of reference are wide enough to admit the consideration 
of nil important questions of currency policy and that the membership of tbs Commission 
also ensures the adequate representation of Indian opinion. I am glad to inform you 
thst the Right Hon. Hilton Young will act as Chairman and the following gentlemen 
have consented to serve as Members of the Commission Professor J. C. Coyajee, 
8ir Manekjee Dadabboy, Sir Reginald Watt, Sir Rajendra Hath Mukher)l, Sir Alexander 
Murray, Mr. W. E. Preston, 8ir Henry Strakosch, Sir Purshottomdas Thakurdas and Sir 
Noroot Warren. The Joint-Secretaries will be Mr. Iyer of the Indian Finance Depart- 
ment and Mr. Baxter of the India Office. It will be apparent that every care baa ben 
taken to obtain an . inde pen dent and impartial examination of this important sobjeet 
The Commission will, it to expected, commence work next October. 
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Proposal for an Indian Sandhurst. 

* Thera t§ one other important enquiry to which 1 meet refer. She Government of 
Indte toontly appointed » Commit too which hoe come to be known ee the ladhs Band- 
hexet Committee. The investigations of the Committee will embrace not oofcr the whole 
cabjcet of the beet end most toil able means of training Indiana he hold worthily and 
efleleatly Hie Majesty's Commission, hot olio the question of whet enmiuses shook! ho 
fihqH^d in order to attract the Ust type of Indian youth, in greeter Members thee are 
at present forthcoming, to e military career. I attach great importance to the enterprise 
open which the Committee ere embarking. If they are encoesefnl it may he aid that they 
will, to the extent dE their achievement, help India forward in the path of p«y— . The 
Committee ia widely representative of different branches of Indian opinion and lea 

a note that in this important enquiry we shall have the assistance of the Tmfittrr ef 
the Swarajist Party. 1 mat express gratification that he ia prepared to contribute to 
the elucidation of the problems involved, hot 1 should not think of seeking a prea the 
implication of his notion farther than be himeelf wished. Hh own statement of the 
reasons for the course be ha adopted should, in my judgment, preclude any more 
extended inferences. 

* The establishment of e Public Service Commission is being actively pursued in 
correspondence with the Secretary of State and 1 have every hope that it will shortly 
be possible a make ao announcement detailing its function, its constitution end its 
personnel. 1 am aware that great importance is attributed to the Commission, both 
by the public and the members ot the Public Service, i believe that it will piovkie an 
independent end impartial tribunal for the examination of the Services* grievances. 

The Sikb Settlement. 

u Among other matters of importance with which my mind was naturally much 
preoccupied at the time of my departure for England, though even then I recog- 
nised end welcomed tendencies of e happier augury, was the situation relating to 
the religious endowments of the Sikh Community and the various issues connected with 
it. During my absence I watched the progress of events with keen and sympathetic 
interest. It is a matter of great gratification to me that on my return I find that the 
hope of an improvement in the situation has been realised or is in a* fair way to be 
realised. During the whole course of the events and corn rover* ies which have engaged 
peblio attention— and sometimes I regret to say disturbed the public peace in the 
Pnnjab — the Government of the Punjab and my own Government have been animated 
by a constant and single desire to promote, by every means in our power, a stable and 
equitable and a friendly aettl* ment of all the matters in issue, which shall do justice to 
tbe claims of all the interests legitimately concerned and which, in particular, shall 
restore the traditional relations of good understanding and mutual confidence between 
the Government and the Sikh community. It is my belief that those relations, glorious 
In war and no less renowned in peace, whatever misunderstandings have arisen and 
whatever unfortunate incidents have occurred, have never in truth suffered more than a 
partial and temporary disturbance, and 1 welcome every prospect of their complete renewal 
and consolidation. 

M The immediate and tangible fruit of these changed conditions has been tbe enact- 
ment of a measure by the Punjab Legislative Council, on tbe motion of a private 
member belonging to tbe Sikh community, and in the formulation of which the Punjab 
Government rendered assistance, which has been warmly acknowledged, to regulate tbe 
management of tbe Sikh Religious Endowments. This measure has received so large, 
and I nay my, so overwhelming a preponderance of support from the interests, directly 
or indirectly concerned, as to leave no doubt of its general acceptance anu it has received 
the assent of the Governor-General. The Government of tbe Punjab have taken the 
opportunity of the musing of this measure to make a generous offer to those persons under 
detention in that province for oertain offences arising out of the agitation and 1 trust that 
wise counsels will prevail in regard to it. 1 count as one of the palpable signs of a 
hopeful and auspicious future tbereoent conclusions, regarding tbe arrangements for the 
ceremonial reading ef tbe 8ikh scriptures at the Gangsar Gurdwara in the Nabha State. 
The policy scrupulously observed by Government bas been to interpose no obstacle there 
or ctoewbere to the free observance of religious ceremonies that will conflict with well- 
crtablisbcd rights and liberties. I will say no more on a subject, which might revive 
old controversies than that I have every hope and confidenoe that with the conclusion 
ot the ceremony I have referred to and the release of the persons detained in the Nabha 
Stata^ we seay all now unite to treat this incident as a closed chapter. A Bill will he 
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laid Mm» ye* Ift the coarse of the present session the object o t which It to validate 
such of Urn prevlekms of the Punjab lot oe tra beyond the c om pe te nc e of the Loonl 
Loglslafrw oad 1 am ooofideat tUt a measure whieh offers eo feir a prospect of a 
piaetioal aad equitable settlement of a momentoae oad complex teat, and whieh is 
supported by eo weighty a body of pnhlio opinion, will reoefve also yoor ratification 


u Mach has been achieved and we may survey with legitimate satisfaction the 
pr ogress recorded, rendering due acknowledgments to the sympathetic consideration and 
the indefatigable laboors of His Bxoellency Sir lialoolnt Hailey and the Government 
of the Punjab, and to the common sense, mutual forbearanoe aad pnblio spirit of all 
concerned, which have made it posable. I trust. your deliberations will complete a 
legislative Act which will not only afford a just and satisfactory solution of the matters 
it espresaly contemplate*, but will also contribute powerfully to the union and reconcilia- 
tion of diverse aims in other spheres of interest. If we persevere and redouble our 
efforts in the path of mutual forbearanoe and undemanding I have every confidence 
that the future will crown our labours. 

The London Conversations. 

* My main purpose in requesting your attendance to-day was in order that I may 
address you specially upon the events connected with my* visit to England. When I 
received the invitation from His Majesty's Government to return to England 1 gladly 
availed myself of it. I had been in India over four years and bad seen several changes 
of Government in England during this short period . A general election in autumn had 
just installed a new Government in office, the fifth with which I have had the privilege of 
serving. It seemed to me eminently desirable in the interests of India that I should take 
the opportunity for the first time afforded to one holding my high offioe. During my 
stay ia England I had many conferences and discussions with the Secretary of State 
and 1 also had the great advantage of representing the situation in India, as 1 conceived 
it, to the Prime Minister and also to the Cabinet. Towards the end of my visit the 
Secretary of State made an important pronouncement in the House of Lords upon Indian 
affairs. The speech undoubtedly aroused unusual interest in Parliament and the country 
It was the first review by the Secretary of State of the general situation in India sinoe 
he had assumed his high office, and it had been deferred until after the conclusion of the 
conferences with me. In addition it fMBsessed a special attraction by reason of the 
forceful personality and intellectual capacity of the Secretary of State. You will have 
observed that. His Lordship was careful to state that be was not announcing or purporting 
to announoe decisions or conclusions. Nevertheless it cannot be doubted that at a 
survey of the situation it formed an important event in the history of political develop- 
ment in India. It was made after a careful study of the problems and after a full 
consideration of the views which 1 had presented in numerous conferenoes as the result 
of my experience in India. The speech in the House of Lords was followed almost 
immediately by one in the Commons. I do not know whether many of you have had the 
opportunity of studying the report of the debate which was of special interest to India. 
It showed, as it appeared to me, a growing appreciation and a sympathetic understanding 
of the complexities and difficulties of Indian political problems. You will have gathered 
from the Parliamentary reports that the general lines of the pronouncement were not 
seriously challenged in the Britisn Parliament. I confess that I have therefore been 
somewhat disappointed, on a perusal of the reported speeches of the political leaders 
in India and of the articles in the publio press, to find that the speech has been received 
in some quarters In so critical a spirit. The impression on my mind is that its importance 
and value to India have not been sufficiently appreciated. 

Lord Birkenhead's Statement. 

" I look upon the Secretary of Bute's address as a message of sympathetic encourage- 
ment to India, at least to those who are desirous of advancing to responsible Self-Govern- 
ment within the British Empire. It is an emphatic indication that political opinion in 
fingland stands firm npon the declarations saade in 1917 and in 1919, without distinction 
political parties. I shall endeavour to place before you a survey of the situation as 
J* presents itself to me to-day. I trust I am not too optimistic in my behalf that a 
temperate examination of the problems in an atmosphere, free from suspicion and 
P f Wioe, may lead to move earnest and sinoere oo-operation and good-will from Indian 
Politioiana,- I hope to convince all sections of those who take an interest in 

affair* Bat If we are * advance^ towards eolation of oar problem, we must get 
ctanents of bitterness and suspicion, which breed their evil progeny, aim, too 
vapidly, and try whether the spirit of goodwill assy not prove a solvent for the diflkaltUa 
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wfcteh have hitherto seemed to defy solution. I would ask those who M| differ bom 
mo to bend their minds lor a moment towards me and to weigh tbe observations baaed 
upon the experisaes of a life-time and applied to Indian attain bj one. who efcdma to 
bedevoted to India and her interesto. 

** I oame to India charged with the duty of helping to establish the Con- 

stitution and of anisting the country along the road of advance mapped out in the 
dootaiaiion of August 1917. The first great measure in pursuance of the new polioy had 
been embodied in an Aet of Parliament, it was unfortunate that this now system was 
launched at a period when the atmosphere was charged with bitterness and animosity. It 
is unnecessary to recapitulate the difficulties it encountered from the moment of its bins. 
They are stUl fresh in our minds. It suffices for the moment to recall that it met with 
determined opposition from certain sections of the community, directed at first from 
without the Councils and latterly also from within, Remember that this was a newly 
fashioned constitution, indeed a constitutional experiment without preoedsnt, designed 
to meet the peculiar complexities of the siutation in India. It had no doubt ita 
imperfections, bnt it was the product of deep thought and the outcome of a genuine desire 
on the part of the British Parliament to give effect to the patriotic aspirations of the 
Indian political leaders and to initiate a system of self-governing institution. 

The Muddiman Enquiry 

“ Much of the criticism directed against the Constitution was clearly in the nature 
of a protest against the refuel to grant complete Self-Government at one steft hot the 
ranks of the critics were also swelled by those who argued that the system did not 
fulfil the intentions of its authors and suffered from obvioui defects whioh should be 
removed. These charges deserved examination and after , three yean' experience of the 
new constitution, my Government, with the approval of Hie Majesty's Government, 
decided that an enquiry should be made, not with a view to altering the stractnie, bnt 
for the purpose of determining whether any measures oeuld be advised whereby the 

r sn might work more smoothly and efficiently. These problems were examined by 
Reforms Enquiry Committee, to whose labours both my Government, and all those 
who are interested in the working of the Constitution, owe a debt of gratitude. I regret 
that the members of the Committee were unable to oome to unanimous conclusions. The 
majority have made a series of recommendations which, taken broadly, appear to be 
acknowledged as suggesting improvements on the existing practice. They are fashioned 
with a genuine desire to improve the present machinery. I do not of course claim for 
them infallibility or deny that they most be examined in detail with tome oars. My 
Government are prepared to aooept in substance the view of the majority that the Consti- 
tution should be maintained and amended, where necessary, in order to remove the 
defects in its working, on the lines recommended by them. My Government cannot, 
at present, commit itself to all the individual recommendations or to the form or method 
by which they should be oarried into effect in asmnebas there has not been sufficient 
time for a full consideration of them with the authorities concerned, or even by me with 
my Council. An opportunity will be afforded to the Iiegislature for debating this policy, 
and every consideration will be given to the views presented to us before final conclusions 
aio reached. The Minority, consisting of gentlemen whose views are entitled to receive 
and have reoeived the most careful examination of myself and my Government and let 
me add of Lord Birkenhead, have stated that they have no objection to many of the 
proposals of their colleagues, bnt that they were enable to aooept the report of the 
majority, because they desired to progress more rapidly and by different methods. 
In their opinion no substantial results will be produoed by the prooess of 
amendment of the defects recommended by the Majority. Briefly the Minority ask 
whether the Constitution should not be put on a permanent basis with provisions for 
automatio progmss in the fnture, and they are in favour of a system of Provincial 
Autonomy. They press for an early enquiry with a view to fulfilling these aspirations. 
To the subject of Provincial Autonomy I shall return after. If is sufficient to say, 
at this stage, that (he Minority, mindful of the terms of reference, do not present it as 
a practical and fully considered scheme but oontent themselves with potting it forward 
as un ideal. The steps for its attainment dearly demand farther investigation. In effect, 
therefore, the recommendations of the Minority amount to a demand for an early and 
authoritative enquiry, with a view to a revision of the Constitution. The tone at tbs 
moment between them and the Government of India is largely one of time for the 
appointment of a Commission. It has been laid down in the Government of India Act 
that in 1999, that is in four years from the present time, there must be a fall enquiry 
into the Constitution, such as the Minority desire. But the Minority say that they 
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Owy — J •* ter ■■■* «MJ*ally wafghiag thair vtew% have reached 
tbatthe ewyt far an enquiry bee not yet arrived. The enquiry ooatemplaUd by 
Act wM be flfiiMud an impartial enquiry; nothing wttf be prejudged/ It 

prooeed upon the fuotu for the situation as aeeertaiiied upon the evidenoe prodaood bt 

the tribanol and heta 1 mnet mind yoa of the worde of the preamble to the Government 
of India AeLwMeh bane already been quoted by the Secretary of State: “Whereat 
the action of Parliament in each matters mutt be guided by the oo-operation received 
from those on whom the new opportunities of service are conferred and by the extent 
to which it ie found that confidence can be reposed in their sense of responsibility.*' 
If these are to be the principles to guide the Commission to its Judgment I cannot think, 
as a friend of India, that it should oommenoe its enquiries immediately. * 

“II the judgment of the British Parliament were to be pronounoed upon the preeent 
evidenoe, I fear that it could bat result in disappointment. I have not abandoned hope 
that as the days prooeed evidenoe of a spirit of oo-opsrution may yet be forthcoming 
from that large eectton of politioal opinion, which has hitherto stood aloof and that it 
may be man i fested that the political attitude of those who have hitherto deolined to 
shoulder any responsibility may undergo a change. 

“ I know that there ie a school of thought in India whioh preaches incessantly that 
nothing ie to be won from England save by force or threats. Believe me, that is a prof a ad 
mistake and if persisted in, cannot, bat embitter the relations of the two countries. 
The Reforms took their origin in Bngland in a spirit of goodwill, not of fear and of 
optimism, nor of opportunism. The history of the last few years has damped the hopes 
and dimmed the expectations of many of those in England who wish India well, bat those 
hopes oan be rekindled, those expectations can be recreated if India shows the hand 
of friendship^ instead of menace. 

Question of Re-Examination of the Gonititution. 

“ While I am tare that the present would be a most inappropriate moment to bold 
the Statutory Enquiry, 1 wish to re-emphasise what was made abundantly plain by 
the Secretary of State in his speech, that there is no special sanctity attaching 
to the year 19*9. The re-examination of the constitution may take place at any time 
not later than 19*9, when the British Government are persuaded that there has been a 
genuine co-operation of responsible Indian politioal leaders in working the existing 
Constitution and when a sufficient experience of these new, and still largely untried, 
conditions has been gathered to form the basis of a considered judgment and to enable 
proposals for the fature, to be made with some oonfldenoe. Is it not worth while to 
make a real attempt to wipe oat past controversies and to unite in an effort to test 
the system at preeent established f . In the Secretary of State’s words, “ we desire amf 
request goodwill, nor shall ' we be niggardly bargainers if we meet with that generous 
friendship, which is near and dear to our hearts.' 1 The desire to help India along the 
road indicated remains unchanged. I had opportunities of discussing with many leaders 
of politioal thought to England, of varied political views. Throughout 1 was impressed 
on the one band by the sympathetic goodwill manifested towards India and Indians 
generally, and on the other by the determination not to be harried by threats into 
prematura conoemtons. I have long been confident that it is through friendly oo-oper- 
ution alone that India will advance to the ultimate goal desired. The events of the 
**oent years and ay visit to England have served to oonfirm this view. I most earnestly 
commend it as a pfiUoy to the Legislature and to the country. I believe that the 
present moment ie specially favourable for a combined effort to work the constitution. 
8inoe the Committee reported two new factors have supervened, which should he an 
enc °uragement, end ere well worthy of your oonsideraton. 

jhsdffain of provincial contributions 

u Among the many handicaps under whioh the new system has suffered none perhaps 
w * a greater than the flnanoial stringency whioh dogged its early years. In administration 
•Polksy without raeoaroes is b£ren. Too often the Ministers found thut fro m luck 
tgheefleot to their ideoo in the field or ^wnmtait tr M»rf«rwd 
!* ** . *•*«•- Henpned by flauetel difflenUiee they were expeeed to the eeWetaa 
•* ^Mtaceehleeed mAing, Voxtonately the period <* finonoUl otrlmyey, the 
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nation-building activities, in short for (how branches of the administration whieh 
been tram* erred to popntor control. I treat that those new rnouw will ffrmmUim 
the position of Minister*. 

Beorganisation of the Services 

* Thera is one other change of importance which I most not omit to mention. I 
most confess that I have been surprised to find that so little public attention has been 
directed to one of the proposals of the Lee Commission, the practical effect of which will 
soon begin to make itself felt. It had been one of the complaints of Ministers that the 
organisation of their superior services through which their departments were administered, 
lay net in their bands, but in those of the Secretary of State. It was the latter who 
iscraited them and who determined their rates of pay and their numbers. We are now 
to take steps to give effect in this respect to the principle laid down by the Joint Select 
Committee of Parliament, that ministers should have the fullest opportunity of 
•hmt field of Government which was entrusted to their care. Becrnkment by the 
Secretary of State for the Indian Educational Service, the Indian Agricultural Service, 
the Veternary Service, the Buildings and Beads Branch of the Indian Service of Engineers, 
and, in Bombay and Burma, for the Indian Forest Service, has cessed. In these 
important branches of the administration the Ministers will be authorised to start build- 
ing np, by new recruitment, their own provincial services, subject only to such restrictions 
as experience shows to be necessary for safeguarding the integrity, the independence, 
and the efficiency, of the publio services, 

“ The problem presented by the Indian Medical Service is more difficult, bnt here 
too the principle of establishing Provincial Medical Services has been acoepted subject 
to oertain conditions which are still under consideration. The combined effect of these 
changes will beoome increasingly apparent every year and I am sure that what seems 
to me at present to be an inadequate appreciation of their importance will rapidly 
disappear. 

u i cannot pass from these observations on to the future of the services without 
placing on record my high appreciation of the loyal assistance which has been rendered 
by the members of the Services, and will, l am convinced, continue to be rendered 
in the working of the new constitution. Without their help the difficulties, already 
serious enough, would have been stupendous, if not insuperable. For the reasons indi- 
cated above 1 believe that the system of Dyarchy will be found to work in future more 
efficiently and smoothly and Ministers will in these respects no longer have grounds 
for oomplaint that the power and responsibility entrusted to them are impaired by other 
influences. In any event I have no doubt it is too early yet to pronounce a final verdict 
as to Dyarohy's failure or success. On a careful survey of the whole situation and a 
study of the report of the Local Governments I have come to the conclusion that Dyarcby, 
Whatever its proficiencies may be, has to far proved more successful in its operations than 
some of its friends end most of its critics conld have expected. We shall be in a far 
better position in a comparatively short time to form a final judgment if the system is 
worked in the future with general good-will and co-operation. 

Eastern and Western Ideals. 

•* In a notable passage in his speech, Lord Birkenhead disclaimed on behalf 
of the British Parliament any monopoly in the art of framing constitutions and he invited 
Indians to contribute it they conld do so, their own solntion. Ho invited them, to 
quote his words *• to produce a constitution which carries behind it a fair measure of 
general agreement, among the great people of India.” He gave the ammanoe that such 
a contribution In solve the problem would be most carefully examined by the Government 
of India, by himself and by the Commission, whenever that body may be assembled. 
The time which may elapse before a re-examination of the Constitutions whenever tbst 
my happen, conld not be better occupied by public men in India than by devoting serious 
practical thought to these problems. If the British people, working on their own 
experience, bate set np institutions in India, based on Western models, the aspirations 
of India politicians, towards the establishment of Besponsible Self-Government within 
Empire as the ultimate goal. Responsible Self-Government, based on the Parliamentary 
to the product of Western thought and experience. It is often contended tbst 
we are unking to arrive at the final destination by imposing ideas on. India, which are 
alien to its genius. Wc are not wedded to our own methods of attaining oar object. 
Whatever may be proposed will be the subject of the most carefel examination by the 
Government of India and eventually by the Commission, before it is submitted to the 
British Parliament, The Commission should know whether there is any general consensus 
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••*■*<• *■**? •hnriiM Oum* and comma nitta ot India aa to the direotioc In 
whktt the development of Self-Government withia the Empire should be sought. Should 
we pmsevere in our proposed course or is there an alternative lino of advance whfeo 
woold be more in accordance with Indian ideas and would recei v the support of the 
nsmemue fattensts ooneeraed t If any alternative methods are to be suggested, maoh 
bmd .thinking is required. Constitutional problems are not served by a phrase. Account 
■■■tke takm of the mipaialleled complexities, and the diversities of raoe, the diversitiee 
gf religion, the sinking diversities of intellectual development and a social organisation 
which separates classes with a rigidity unknown in any other great country. It mom be 
kept steadily in mind that it is the primary duty of the Government to provide security 
against external aggression and to preserve peace and order within its territorirs and in 
India, it m imperative that adequate means should be devised for the protection of 
minorities. No greater problem in Self-Government has ever beeu set before a people. No 
problem hae ever more assuredly requited accurate and practical thinking. 

Demand for Provincial Autonomy. 

* Them are many in India at the present moment who hold that the solution Ilea 
in Provincial Autonomy. The principle that local affairs should be administered by 
Ii004 Governments it one that commands general acceptance, but if we are to avoid 
disintegration, a danger that the history of India constantly emphasises, there must in 
my judgment, be a strong Central Government capable ot exercising a legitimate degree of 
supervision and control. The relations of such a Government to a number of so-called 
autonomous provincial Governments have not yet been thought out. It can scarcely be 
contemplated even by the most ardent friends of Provincial Autonomy that there eboold 
be nine or more and, aa some contend many more, separate and independent Provincial 
Governments, entirely free in all directions from rapervison and control. Before any 
scheme of Provincial Autonomy could be established, the functions that should be 
entrusted to them and the degree of supervision and control to be exercised over them 
most be explored with the patienoe. There is an unlimited field of work waiting for 
those who, like the minority of the Reforms Enquiry Committee, believe that the present 
Constitution must be radically amended. Meantime, a close contact with the practical 
working of the present machine will provide a useful corrective against too gnat an 
obsession with theory, which history shows to be a danger ever larking in wait for the 
dmftar ef Constitutions. 

* Before I oloee I would draw attention to aa attitude not uncommon among 
indium!— f that the programme and conditions of advance laid down in the preamble 
of the G o v e rn ment of India Act are a humiliation to Indians and that the prescription of 
unresritn stages and the testing of each stage by result is a reflection on the capaoity 
of Indiana. Be it remembered that we are engaged on a problem new to India and new 
nice to the British Parliament. I think the nature of the problem as ft presents 
itself to the British people, is not tally appreciated by those who express them- 
s e l ves as humiliated. They smrmti that the path to Self-Government lies along a broad 
mttallfri road and that, if they could only be freed from the impediment# and restrictions 
imposed by the present form of Government, they oomld run safely, rapidly, and directly, 
to> their goal. To my mnul the problem presents itself under a different figure. I think 
rather of n man picking bis way through unexplored regions, towards l»ie destination, 
which glimmers faint, tint dear in the distance. He halts on firm ground and stake 
tbs am* spot to which ho can safely entrust himself. A rash step may engulf him or 
delay Mb p ro gress .indefinitely. His advance may not be rapid, but it is well and surely 
planned. As bo udvuaoes, e x pe ri ence teaches ■ him to distinguish more certainly and 
quickly tha firm ground from the treacherous surface and «o he wins to his ultimata peal 

Conclusion 


if I may strike a personal note the does of my period of office is rapidly 
—7 future opportunities of addressing you, the Members of the Indian 
, . necessarily be few. I have spoken to you to-day from tbs oonvtetUm 

and 1 trust, without rousing a tinge of bitterness or animosity. I have 
you the thoughts of one, who whatever mistakes or errors he may have 
baa a warn affection for India and a deep devotion to her intends. For 
1 1 have been desirous of carrying you with me along tlm only avenue which. 
„ . w — jmsai, can* lead to the promised fond, to the proudbefghts rfl ndteVdestina- 
M h my emmet psayer that India, with the eo-operation of ail of 3 * * 7 ?* 

*- ’ — - that wish her wall, nmy avoid the pitfalls that best her 

I to which her foot is set,** 
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S1MLA-22ND AVGUST 1928 . 

Mr. Patel Elected President 

The first meeting of the Autumn Session of the Legislative Amsm hjy 
took pleoe on the 22nd August when Mr. V. J. Patel (Swarajist) was elected 
President with $6 votes, defeating Mr. Rangachariar by two votes. • 

At the outset Pt. Nehru referred in very feeling terms to the death of 
Mr. C. R. Das and Sir S. N. Banneijea. He was followed Sir & Iyer, Mr A. 
Muddiman, Sir F. Whyte, Sir D. Lindsay and Mr. Jinnah, all of whom 
associated with Pt Nehru in condoling the death of Bengal’s two foremost 
patriots. 

The President then asked the house to elect a President Voting 
commenced at 11-30, and at 12 o’clock the President declared Mr. V. 
J. Patel (Swarajist) as duly elected President of the Assembly to 68 votes 
to 66. There were three spoiled voting papers. The President said he 
would forward the name of the elected President to the Viceroy, in whose 
hand approval lay. The announcement was received with loud Swarqjist 
•cheers. . 

On the 24TH AUGUST Sir Frederick WHYTE opened the proceedings 
by reading a message from the Viceroy approving of Mr. Patel’s election as 
President. Sir Frederick then addressed a few felicitous words of weloome 
to his successor, who, attired in khadd&r and surmounted by a Gandhi oap 
occupied a seat bn the floor of the Chamber. 

Mr. PATEL made an acknowledgment in the same spirit voicing his 
grateful appreciation of Sir Frederick's work in the chair. Sir Alexander 
Muddiman followed with a speech on behalf of the Government members, 
in whioh he declared that this was indeed a historic oooasion, since, for the 
first time, the Assembly had eleoted its own President and, amid cheers, the 
affirmed that their retiring President could put off his armour with the 
knowledge of duty well and nobly performed. 

Pandit Motilal NEHRU entirely associated himself with the words of the 
two previous speakers and wished Sir Frederick Whyte godspeed in the 
way Of the Swarajists. 

Mr. JINNAH, in his turn, testified to Sir Frederick’s courtesy and 
impartiality* His oonduct of affairs, Mr. Jinnah asserted, would have done 
credit to the Parliament of any nation. 

Sir D’aroy LINDSAY, on behalf of the non-official Europeans, said 
that through their retiring President’s unfailing tact members, who at the 
beginning were suspicious of each other, had come to understand each 
other’s views, and in this way many lasting friendships had been formed. 

Sir Frederick WHYTE, who was obviously touched by the genuine 
demonstrations of appreciation that had been mssifsfad, aid fa fad IWrived 
many kindness but the c li m a x of gMieroeity was found in the s p ee ch es just 
delivered by the leaden of all the parties in the Assembly. Interesting 
rs&TiDOee to dg&oulties encountered and co-operation received followed, 
and then Sir Frederick invited the members to shake hands with him as 
Pretident for the lest time. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Patel bed withdrawn. But after a brief interval he 
returned in the full wig end robes of his offiee, end to Me accompaniment 
of general applause he took the chair which his predeoemor had v ac ated . 
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Sir ALEXANDER ran and heartily welcomed the newfdiei oa behalf 
of the Government benches. They were confident he Mold lUmberas hie 
responrib&ties well and he trusted the oordiel relations whioh had added 
between them and his predeoeseor would mark Mr. Patels tenure of offline. 
The foil and loyal support of the Government benches for the Chair would 
always be forthcoming. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru and Mr. Jinnah joined in the weleome, as also* 
did Mr. Rangaohariar and Sir Henry Stanyoo. Sir Henry speaking 
on behalf of the non-official Europeans, delivered a little homily to the 
President, intimating that his political views, if not dead, had gone into 
hibernation, and that he was now the bond-slave of the conventions whioh 
surrounded the Chair. 

Mr. PATEL listened gravely, and when the oratory had oeaeed, rose and 
delivered, with dignified mien the most remarkable speeoh of hie career. 
<a I have aooepted this offioe with my eyeB open, he said, “ and I fully realise 
the implications attaching to it." He had given the question anxious thought, 
and he had oome tg> the conclusion that he oonld serve India better by 
accepting the position. Swarajists had been described as destructive oritioe ; 
it was their duty to show that they also knew how to construct. The 
Vioeroy had pleaded for co-operation. His predecessor in the Chair had 
pleaded for co-operation. “ And I also plead for co-operation," said Mr. 
Patel. He particularly appealed to the offioial members, and he wee reedy 
in the fullest sense of the terra to extend oo-operatiou to them. The 
Assembly listened with almost unprecedented attention. They were seeing 
a marvellous metamorphosis under their very eyes. Mr. Patel, the non- 
oo-operator, developing into Mr. Patel, the stern Constitutionalist and 
co-operator with the Bureaucracy. 

The new Presidents renunoiation was no half-hearted affair. From 
that moment, he deolared, he had oeaeed to be a party man. He belonged 
to no party ; he belonged to all parties. Amid vooiferous applause, he 
asked bis friend, Pandit Motilal Nehru, to pass a resolution absolving him 
from all the obligations of a Swarajist. As for the rumours regarding hia 
relatione with the Vioeroy, Mr. Patel brushed them aside. If the duties of 
his office required it, he would call on His Excellency ten times a day. 
After the conclusion of this remarkable speech the members ebook hands 
with their new President. 

On the 25TH AUGUST the Assembly held its first business meeting. 
About a dozen new Bills were introduced, including three based on the 
Civil Justioe Committee’s reoommeod ations and two on the u n a n i m pne pro- 
posals of the Muddiman Committee, regarding penalising malpraiftieee in 
Legislative bodies, and granting certain exemptions to members. Other 
Bills introduced related to insurance companies ; centraKsatioo of 
naturalisation in British India : amendment of the Presidency end 
Provincial Insolvency Acts and the Religious Endowments Act, and of Bjwdtooa 
102 and 103 of Civil Procedure Code, as recommended by the Banken 
Committee ; the Age of Consent Bill, raising the age to 13 end 14 yemjs 
in the case of married and unmarried girls, respectively, and a Bill 
amending the Limitation Act. . . . . 

A Bill wfe introduced by Sir Charles Innea for the grilling ^ 
for the grant of certificates for coal intended for export, as narasmradad hr 
the Noyce Committee, to enable the ooai trade to rehabilitate melf m 
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own— nuriak The Bill wm referred to a Select Committee, alter Sir 
Charles lan es had explained that its principle, namely, the establishment of 
a Coal Ssadiho Board, was acceptable to the Indian Mining Association and 
the Mining Federation, and that the latter body bad already sent in amend* 
meats to the Bill, which the Select Committee would consider. He hoped 
the JBOl would be passed this session. A joint committee was also agreed 
to on the Bill relatiog to the Carriage of Goods by sea. 

Members of Currency Commission Attacked 

Mr. J1NNAH, while moving the adjournment of the Assembly to direct 
a tte ntion to the composition of the Commission, asserted that the Govern* 
meat had failed to implement their pledge that the investigating body should 
him adequate and effective representation of Indian interests. Mr. Jinnah 
peed no arguments. He repeated again and again that he had no desire to 
make persenal attacks, yet he read to the Assembly uncomplimentary news* 
paper comments on one of the Indian members. His complaint was that the 
Commission represented one school of thought ; he maintained that the 
interests of India and England were in direct conflict in this matter ; and he 
challenged the Finance Member to say whether it was not India's interests 
that were being sacrificed. 

Mr. Jemnadas MEHTA, said that the six Europeans on the Commission, 
were not even known in India, end those of the members that were 
known, India did not aoeept. The Indians appointed would not be able 
to secure election, even to a municipal body. Mr. Ranga IYER voiced in 4 steir 
^tones : “Our duty is to boyoott the Commission : to treat them as 

Sir Basil BLACKETT delivered a serious protest against the attacks 
that bad been made. It was deplorable that because Government 
appointed ten men to oarry out an important task, vilification of some of 
them was retorted to immediately. And he put it to the Assembly that a 
very bad impression was created when the inevitable effect of the 
appointment of Indiana with knowledge of the subject at issue to conduct an 
wnqpiry waa that they were assailed and their qualifications belittled. The 
Ftaeeoe Member strongly affirmed that in the appointment of the Committee 
Ike interest of India as a whole bad been the only consideration. It bad 
hesir sought to secure impartial men of wide knowledge, accustomed to weigh 
ovidenoe, who would listen to the views of all the diverse interests concerned 
and frame their recommendations accordingly. They would not start with 
yecroonoeirod judgments and minds already made up. 

Pandit Medan Mohan M ALA VI Y A suggested that three new Indian 
members* poamsmng " the confidence of the Indian public,” should be added 
to the Commission. Pandit Motilal NEHRU said that on looking into the 
anteoedante of the members of the Commission it became evident that 
titeg r had . been ehoeen because they differed from Indian opinion. Sir 
llmmkr MUDD1MAN in a few weighty sentenoee asked the Assembly 
to bear in mind the feet that men of treat reputation and st anding would 
•not asm m Commissions relating to India if they were to be charged with 
A Irok of impartiality, of having made up their minds beforehand. It would 
•Ofteto the service of Ike very best minds the world oould provide. 
'Jrophmte .when the rote was taken it was found that Mr. Jinuahs 
: hmflton bail been carried by n large majority, the figures being 64 to 46. 
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maternity benefits bill 

Registration Act Amendment 

On the 26TH AUGUST the AnemUy eat till lete in the afternoo n. 
Mr. Kangmoh.nar • permissive Bill amending the Act to 

ddegato to sub-registrar. power to hold enquiry into execution, etc., was 
referrtd to. Select Committee by 47 votes to 43. - 

The Government did not oppose the motion but a number of non- 
officials, including Sir Henry Stanyon and Pandit Motilal Nehru did, while 
come other non-officials supported it Pundit Motilal Nehru said that 
it was not possible to make much progress that day and suggested that 
another day might be allotted for the business left over. 

The Home Member said it was not in his power te assign a day but he 
was quite agreeable to non-official business being disoussed the next day 
after the offioial business was over. The President said it was not desirable 
that non-official business should be taken on an official day, but if the 
House desired it he would be agreeable. 

Maternity Beuefits Bill. 

Mr. N. M. JOSHI moved the appointment of a select committee on his 
Maternity Benefits Bill. He said the Bill was circulated last session, and 
opinions upon it had been received. The principle underlying the Bill was 
that there should be prohibition of employment for a certain period during 
confinement, and for that period maternity benefits should be provided. The 
question of how much the benefit should amouut to and how it should be 
provided were matters of detail whioh could be examined in the soleot com- 
mittee. The Bill was opposed by the Burma and Puniab Government but 
neither of those governmets were greatly affected hy the maternity benefit 
problem. The Governments of the Central Provinces. United Provinces and 
Madras approved of the principle of the Bill. The Assam Government 
favoured the principle, but opposed the Bill on the curious ground that the 
present maternity benefits granted in the Assam tea gardens were more 
generous than those laid down in the Bill, and that the enaotmout of the 
bill might make the employers in Assam less generous. 

Continuing, Mr. Joshi said he was surprised that some I. C. S. officers 
had opposed the Bill, forgetting that they were entitled to a free passage 
both ways for their families. As regarded the Bombay Government, they 
could uot expect anything better than opposition from a Government con- 
taining two of the biggest Indian capitalist European Members who looked 
after the interests of European employers and a Conservative Governor. The 
Bombay Counoil had passed a resolution favouring the principle of the Bill. 
As regarded the details of the Bill, he would leave it to the Committee to 
decide whether maternity benefits be grouted by employers or by contribu- 
tions from (he Government, and whether it should be applied to all industries 
or only to some. 

Sir Sivaswamy ITER supported the motion, which he described as a 
humanitarian piece of legislation. The Bill, however, contained many 
defects of substanoe. He warned the House against the consequences of 
hasty and ill-considered legislation, such as might result in the non-em- 
ployment of women labour. 

Mr COSGRAVE said, so’ far as Assam was concerned, the measure wss 
wmeoeaMiy and undesirable. Of (he 5,00,000 women who would benefit 
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lif Sm BSD, half tbs amber were employed In the tee gardens. While 
Mr. Joabi bad baaed some of the ri a oe a e of hie Bill on the Convention of the 
International Labour Conference he had pr o c ee d e d to evolve hie own scheme, 
potting on the employers alone the harden of rawing the maternity benefit 
fond. iMr. Joabi: “No"). The Convention had, on the other hand, 
suggested either pn insurance scheme or a contribution from poblfe funds 
to the maternity benefit Even Great Britain had not yet ratified tbs 
Convention. 

Mr. Joehi : Do you mean to teD me that there are no maternity benefits 
in Englandt 

Mr. Coegrave : There ere, bat both employers and women contributed 
to it, half and half. 

Sir B. N. MITRA opposed the. BSD for practical reasons. He felt that 
Mr. Josbi bad misinterpreted the general sympathy for the object of the 
Bill as definite support In India education, sanitation and other nation- 
building ohjeots bad to be finanoed, and as publio funds beoame available, 
they should be utilised, giving preoedenoe to the more important work. The 
majority of the Provincial Governments, particularly Bengal and Bombay, 
were opposed to the Bill. The latter Governments pointed out that in the 
cotton mills women already abeented themselves, generally for six weeks. 
Practically all the Provincial Governments had found practical difficulties 
in working the Bill, difficulties regarding management, disbursement 
and assessment. Mr. Joehi was a theorist He had not examined the 
position to find out the necessity or practicability of the measure, but had 
brought forward a Bill simply because in some advanced countries they had 
suoh a measure. India was foremost among the countries who had rectified 
the majority of Washington conventions. In European countries he admitted 
there were maternity benefit schemes, hat the Dominions had not generally 
have suoh systems. As regarded Japan, the less said the better. When 
Japan wanted to pursue a matter, no sentiment stood in her way. The 
evU proposed to be met by Mr. Joehi did not exist in India to any appre- 
ciable extent and the best way to meet it would be to foster the growth of 
a voluntary association for the provision of maternity benefits or better 
•till, maternity insurance should be ’started to whioh employers, employees 
and the State should all contribute. Let trade unions be started and when 
sufficient data was available, action, if necessary, oonld be taken on the 
question of maternity benefits. The present BUI was both unnecessary and 
undesirable. 

After Mr. Chalmers bed spoken the Assembly adjourned tOl the next day. 

Contempt of Courts BUI. 

On the 27TH AUGUST the most remarkable feature of the proceedings 
of the Aseemhly wee the support aooordad to Government in the division 
loby by Swarajists after several members of the party had delivered violent 
and impassioned speeches against a motion of the Home Member. After 
iuterpaBitionsJSr Alexander MUDDIMAN introduced several Bills of com- 
paratively minor importunes without any difficulty. These were the. Criminal 
Prooedore Code Amendment BSD, the Legal Practitioners’ Act Amendment and 
the Guidwarae Act Supplement Bflla When he moved that the* BUI relating t a 
the. punishment of oontempt of courts be referred to a Select Committee the 
atmoephorn of the Chamber umtonrant t ehaugft The Bffl, ftfr Alexander ex- 
plained, proposed to define ead emend the law in regard to contempt It 
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reeotvtdaoy doubt tint might exist m to the powers of the High Court la 
regard to the protection of their mhorrtfnefe conrti end showed that the ttuk 
of the Judieial Commissioners bed the like power of piTih hi nr eontempte 
committed against them, or the eooxti below them. Author, it itatriotod 
the punishment which the ooorti might award for oontempt to six months 9 
imprisonment with a fine. The Home Member emphasised that, under the 
Bill, High Courts in India would be ensured oolj the same powers in this matter 
as were enjoyed by High Courts in Bigland. Mr. Bangaswami IYENGAR 
attacked the Bill root and branch. It was objectionable* It legislated on a 
matter that was obsolete, it was repugnant to all. The Assembly 
should throw it out. The liberties of the people were in peril ; if 
the Bill is passed then the right of Indians in freedom would be 
gooe. Mr. ASHWORTH contended that the Bill was neoessaty to 
put an end to abuses that were too frequent These abuses would 
inereaseas the jury system was extended, and it was absurd to say a 
juror would not be influenced by what he reed in the newspaper. So 
far from being obeolete the law relating to oontempt was in active opera* 
tion in England, and he cited a recent notorious case where the conductors 
of two papers were fined in very large amounts. Mr. CHfiTTY and 
Mr. KELKAB, editor of the 91 Mahratta,” strongly opposed the motion. 
Sir Henry STANTON protested weightily that it was the publio duty to 
maintain the authority of the courts in every reasonable way. There 
was no doubt, be deolared, that i i the Bill were passed the High Courts 
would exercise their powers under it with a full sense of responsibility, 
Mr. ABHYANKAR shouted, “ Let us have oourts first before we talk about 
oontempt of them/* The judioial officers in India were under the control 
of Government and here was another attempt of the bureaucracy to curtail 
the liberties of the people. Sir Sivaawamy A1YER, while not supporting 
the details of the Bill, considered it should be sent to a committee for 
examination. Sir Chimanlal SETALVAD asserted that the measure was 
badly drafted and thought that it would have been sufficient if it had merely 
given power to the High Courts to deal with contempt against subordinate 
oourts and provided that the Judicial Commissioners should have the 
same authority* 

Bandit Motilal NEHRU, tho Swanjist leader, however, struck a 
different "o to. He agreed in the main with Sir Chimanlal and intimated 
that if the Government wore prepared to modify the Bill on the lines 
suggested, and to withdraw the clause whioh defined contempt, he would be 
willing to urge the Assembly to agree to refer the measure to a Select 
Committee. 

Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN at onoe welcomed this attitude. He had 
explained that he was merely desirous of carrying out the principles embodied 
in the Bill, and be had no wish whatever to define contempt of court But 
be pointed out that if he had put forward a Bill without a definition there 
wonid have been gTeat criticism in the Assembly of the vagueness of bis 
proposal. Sir Alexander gravely reproved the members who hm been 
prominent in easting aspersions on the magistracy* They had, he said, 
done a grave injustice to a large body of their fellow-countrymen who were 
performing their duties honestly and justly. .. 

On a division being called the Home Memtwr a motion was earned sznia 
applause by 82 votes to 8.' 
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Alter the Contempt of Courts KU had been referred to a Seleot Com* 
mittee the House took up Mr. Joshi’s Maternity Benefits B31, the discussion 
of which did not oonolude the day before. 

The motion to refer Mr. Joahi’s Bill to a Select Committee was pot to 
the rote and lost by 61 votes to 47. 

Sir Hari Singh GOUR then moved that the Bill to amend the Special 
Marriage Act, 1878, be referred to a Select Committee. The object of the 
Bill, he explained, woe to remove the anomaly in the existing law which 
prevented marriages taking plaoe between the ages of 18 and 21. The 
motion was lost without a division. 

Sir Hari Singh’s next motion that his Bill to declare the rights of 
Hindus to make settlements of property by way of trust in favour of 
their families, children and descendants be circulated for opinion, was also lost. 

On the BIST' AUGUST the Assembly disposed of official legislative 
business, which included motions for the introduction of Bills amending the 
Opium Act and the Provident Fund Act and the seoond and final reading of 
three Bills introduced on the 26th August, namely the Naturalisation Bill the 
Limitation Bill and amending Section 60 of the Civil Procedure Code. 

The House also passed the Home Member’s Bill amending Seotion 60 of 
Civil Procedure giving certain concessions to oo-operative societies. 

Mr. Tonkinson introduced a Bill amending the Provident Fund Act to 
make some formal changes necessary to administrative convenience. 

Sir Basil Blaokett introduced a Bill centralising the oontrol of the culti- 
vation of the poppy and the manufacture of opium in the Government of 
India. The Department is at present administered through the agency of 
the Local Governments. 

The Naturalisation Bill. 

Sir Alexander then moved for consideration of the Naturalization Bill. 

Mr. Doraiswamy IYENGAR moved that the Bill be sent to Select Com- 
mittee for examination. He held that it should be so amended as to prevent a 
certificate of naturalization from being granted to South Afrieans and others 
who were not treating Indians justly. 

Mir. ANEY took strong exception to the Bill aud supported the motion 
for a Select Committee. He said the Bill depended upon the definition of 
(< British subject ” as given in the British Act. This definition was extremely 
difficult to understand. On the one hand it differentiated Indians from other 
British subjects and on the other, under it Indians in Indian States were not 
British subjects. Though the present Bill excluded American and Europeans, 
it did not really affect them, os they, if naturalised under the British Act, 
could also be naturalised in India. Moreover, the Bill did not even afford 
speeial favoured treatment to Indians in Indian States. 

Mr. Ramohamfra RAO drew pointed attention to a ruling of an American 
Court which had deprived Indians in California of their naturalisation rights. 
Any American or European who obtained a naturalisation certificate in 
England was automatically naturalised in India. The position must be 
safeguarded by an Act passed in India, subjecting Americans to the 
same difficulties as Indians were subjected to in America. Hs doubted, 
however, whether a Select Committee could find a solution. 

Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN felt that when he brought forward the Bill 
he never knew it would raise a storm of this kind. Seotion 26 of the 
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British A* authorised this Legislature to enact a law on the aubieot. It 

was in wnmae oi that power that this Bill exoludod Americans and Kui 

thereby meeting the point of view of Mr. Rao. He admitted that undeVtbe 
British Act American* and Europeans could obtain naturalisation certificates 
The issue Tmsed by other speaker* was different from the purpose of hU 
Bill. It was brought forward merely to givo a limited form of naturalisation 
to traders and a few other people who could not be naturalised under tile 
British Act, beoause they did not know the English language or -t htir 
language recognised on an equal footing. A* to whether an American should 
be naturalised or not was a different matter and this legislature had 
power to modify an Act oi Parliament. 

The Bill had been under discussion since 1923. The Local Govern- 
ments had been consulted and there had been correspondence with the 
Home Government on some aspects of the cas<\ It was no use srndingttbe 
Biil again to Select Committee as it had already boon to Select Com- 
mittee. He made it clear that he did not attach very groat importance ito 
the Bill. There was the existing law in force: only it was somewhat 
out of date, and the present Bill proposed some administrative improve- 
ment and to extend the limited form of naturalisation to some trad ora. 
He opposed its reference to Select Committee as the amondmonts pro- 
posed by the members could not be made m this Bill. 

The Assembly then divided and referred the Bill to Select Committee 
by 59 votes to 42 votes. 

Mr. Tonkiti8on then asked the House to take into consideration the 
Indian Limitation Act (Amendment) Bill. 

Mr. Rama Iyengar and Mr. Rangachariar referred to a 
of the clauses of the bill was open to. Consequently, 

Mr. Rangachariar, the Bill was referred to a Select Committee. 

After some discussion the Bill amending the Religious Endowments Act, 
on the lines of the Rauken Commit tees suggestion was passed without any 
amendment. 


doubt which one 
on the motion of 


On the 1ST SEPTEMBER the Assembly had innumerable interpellations 
devoted largely to amenities at remote railway stations, grievances of 
Government servants, the moritB of one State employee and the demerits 
of another. After this the Home Member without difficulty secured 
the passage of the Bill which confers certain exemptions on members of the 
Indian Legislatures during the 'actual sessions and for fourteen days before 
and after. Thus, when the Bill becomes law members of these bodies will 
he exempt from jury service and also from arrest and detention in prison 
under civil process. 

Sikh Gurd wares Act. 

The next measure brought forward by Sir Alexander MCDDIMAN 
fc'avo rise to an animated discussion. This was the Bill to supplement 
certain provisions of the Sikh Gurdwaras Act passed with unanimity by the 
Punjab Legislative Council. The measure was a simple one, its object being 
merely to validate the provisions of the Punjab Bill in so far as they related 
to the High Court at Lahore. Mr. Ujagar Singh BEDI congratulated both 
the Sikhs and Sir Malcolm Hailey on the settlement of the Sikh Q^^ion* 
In the course of a long oration Pandit Madan Mohan MALAVlxA 
called for the release of the Sikh prisoners, whose prison doors are open 
to them whenever they are prepared to undertake to obey the law accepts® 
22 
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by their «rreligioniets is the Puqjsb Council end peeied with the wane 
eupfovi of the two other great communities in the Provinoe. No self- 
resjpseting Sikh, the Pandit affirmed, oouki give such an undertaking. He 
knew the net and none would purchase his release b y accepting these 
humiliating conditions. Continuing the Pandit extolled the services of the 
Sikhs to the Empire and quoted in support oopious extracts from Sir 
Michael O'Dwyer. Mr. JINNAH contended that it was not to the 
interest of Government that they should insist on the conditions which 
Sir Malcolm Hailey had laid down. Mr. Bangs IYER told the Govern- 
ment that he asked for no favour for the Sikh prisoners ; he demanded 
a right The HOME MEMBER interposed in the debate, and pointed 
out that the discussion had strayed from the real issue raised in the 
BilL In the speech just delivered Mr. Iyer had oharged the Government 
with lack of imagination. Sir Alexander declared that he oould not 
make any suoh oharge against Mr. Iyer. And as for his remark on 
melanoholy meanness, nothing could be less appropriate when the fine work 
and statesmanship shown by Sir Malcolm Hailey were remembered. The 
Home Member reminded the Assembly that when the terms were first 
announeed by the Governor of the Punjab they were welcomed by the 
Prese throughout India as fair and generous. Now, they had become 
“ humiliating. 1 ' What was there humiliating in saying you would not break 
the law f Finally, Sir Alexander observed that the appeal that had been made 
that day wae a moving one and the able head of the Punjab Government 
would no doubt regard it in a sympathetic sprit. 

The Bill was then passed amid general cheering. 

Care of the Girl Wife 

The Aaaembly next agreed to the Bill to amend the Presidency Towns 
Insolvency Act and the Bill to amend the Legal Practitioners Act be circulated 
for the purpose of elioitiug opinions in regard to their provisions. The 
latter Bill was designed to curb the activities of that particularly objectionable 
typo of humanity, the lawyer's tout. Another measure, the Bill to amend 
the Code of Civil Procedure, was referred to a Select Committee. A Bill of 
great importance to Indian women and children was then introduced by 
Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN. This was the measure to amend the Penal Code 
by raising the age of consent from 12 to 13 in the case of a wile and to 14 
in the case of a girl outside the marital relationship. The Home Member 
explained that he was the stepfather of the Bill ; the credit for the 
measure must go to Sir Hari Singh Gour. The natural impulse of 
every Englishman, Sir Alexander affirmed, was towards progress, but as 
Home Member he must hold the balance, and the Bill went as far as 
was justified by the opinions of the Local Governments. 

Mr. Mg K. ACHARYA objected to penal legislation for sooial reform 
and denounoed the authors of the Bill as busy bodies. Mr. CHETTY accused 
ths Government of being slow in social reform. If the state of the law of a 
country, he said bitterly, was the index to a country's civilisation, then the 
position of the law in this matter was slur upon the civilisation of India. 

After a long debate Sir Hari Singh GOUR, whose interest in the subject 
was intense, moved that the age be raised to 1 5 and strongly characterised a 
state of affairs which caused misery and death to helpless Indian women 
and ehildren. But hie amendment waa rejected by 63 votes to 42. 
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BCf 8 > w> AIYANGAR while moving a reduction of the age to 12, a yk ed 
the Gowernment seriously to consider what they were doing. Let members 
make an election cry of this and the electors would see that they were 
selling the rights and privileges of the people of this country. They were 
wrecking the structure of Hindu society. 

The amendment proposing to reduce the age to 12 was rejected without 
a division and ultimately the debate was adjourned. 

Transfer of Sylhet and Cachar. 

On the 2ND SEPTEMBER, after interpellations, Mr. AN BY proposed to 
recommend that early steps should betaken to re-tranafer Sylbet and Cachar 
to Bengal. 

The HOME MEMBER said that the Government of India were still in 
correspondence with the Local Government on the subject and therefore 
Sir Alexander Muddiman suggested it would be more convenient to have 
the discussion next session. This suggestion was adopted. 

Prohibition for India. 

Mr. Mahomed YAKUB resumed the debate on the motion in favour 
of legislation embodying a policy of Prohibition for India. He zealously 
supported the proposal quoting both Scripture and the example of the 
Uuited States of America. The hon. member contended that poverty 
and miseiy« which oalled for redress, were caused in India by the use of 
alooholio liquor. 

Dr. S. K. DATTA moved an amendment recommending the inclusion of 
drugs in a policy of Prohibition, but the reference to drugs was ruled out 
of order on technical grounds. Dr. Datta, accordingly, amended his amend- 
ment} which now was oonfined to liquors and proposed that pending the 
acceptance of Prohibition the sale of alcohol should be controlled by popularly 
elected bodies. The arguments for and against Prohibition have been woru 
threadbare in recent years, and the hon. member followed on the familiar lines. 
The extent of the drink evil in India, he urged, was shown by the increase in 
the revenue from drugs and drink which new amounted to nearly Rs. 20 
crores a year. Imports of spirits, the most dangerous form of aloohol, were 
also increasing. The results of Prohibition in America were also cited, 
the hon. member affirming that since the policy w^s introduced insanity and 
other evils had diminished. 

Sir Basil BLACKETT said that tha Government of Inuia had 
no desire to shirk their responsibility in this matter. Their policy was 
and M been to seoure the of revenue with the minimum of 

consumption} and he proceeded to show that it had been attended with 
results that ought to meet the approval of temperance advocates. In 40 
years the consumption of country spirit had been exactly halved and to- 
day it amounted annually to 2*6 gallons per head of the population. 
Contrast this with Ceylon where the figures were 16*3 gallons per 
heed, with England and Wales where they were 30 gallons awi Scotland 
where they were as high as 58 gallons* Again* Sir Basil showed that there 
had been a very large decrease in the clearances of imjiortsd liquor since 
the prc-Wer year and he maintained that the statistics proved that the 
P°hcy adopted by Government had been distinctly effective rorocuimga 
very remarkable dimin utio n in the total quantity of liquor consumed in India* 
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prsaant cireumataaoes of India was vdfokafo and If tbs As s emb l y 
mitted itself to an eh a policy it would commit itself to the impracticable. 


The Finanea Member next give a brief aooounfc of bis jnvssrigatmns of 
ancient Hindu law on the subject of liquor. It was true that the Coda of Mans 
did prohibit its eoosomption by Brahmins and provided for an offender 
the punishment of s*iioide by drinking molten lead. But, generally, although 
virtue was to be obtained by abstention*, liquor was not prohibited. An 
for the United States, ha said that Prohibition had lad in Amarioa to 
wideepread disrespect for the law, to corruption among officials, to mair 
alaugbter and to demoralisation pf the citizens. He appealed therefore to 
the Assembly not to commit themselves to such e policy, even as an ultimate 
policy, but to allow the debate to be taken as a declaration that they desired 
the Government to pursue a policy of temperance. But appeals were of 
no avail, and in the end the Assembly, by 69 votes to 39 adopted an 
amendment moved by Mr. KELKAR recommending total Prohibition as the 
ultimate policy to be adopted by the Government, and aa a first step the 
inauguration of a policy of a system of local option by which popularly elected 
bodies should oontrol the number and location of liquor shops. 


Recruitment to the I. M. S. 

Or. LOHOKARE moved that immediate steps be taken to arrange that 
aU iuvther recruitment to the Indian Medical Service, Indian Army medical 
cadre, shall henceforth he only by an open competitive examination held 
simultaneously in England and in India from the year 1926. 

Dr. Lohokare said that though the Government had decided to retain 
the Indian Medioal Service they had not announced their conclusions on 
other important details which the Lee Commission had recommended, and 
the Government of India had accepted the proposal to provide adequate 
European medical attendance to European officers. This had meant that 
Europeans were to be recruited, not because they were the most competent 
doctors, but because they were Europeans. A serious effect of the decision 
was that a large majority of civil posts reserved for I. M. S. officers would 
be filled by Europeans and there would be fewer and fewer Indian I. M. S. 
officers in civil employ. He would not mind if Government reoruited a 
separate European service for European officers, but he insisted that medical 
officers recruited for the Army must be selected not on a racial basis but 
on the mere test of efficiency. Indians distrusted the Government’s policy 
because on a flimsy pretext it gave up in 1914 recruitment to the Indian 
Medical Service by competitive examination and bad not yot reverted to it 
Hie experience of the selection method was that it abut the door against 
the beet medioal talent of the country. They based their reoraitment on 
beck door influences. How then could they get the best doctors for the 
Army I An open competitive examination was the only way to secure the 
beit recruits. 

Dr. Lohokare was supported by 8ir Sivaewamy IYER and others who 
held that the proposal was modest and reasonable and did not raise thr 
controversial issue of the organisation of foe Medioal Servioes. 
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Dr. DATTA mated the Government of theintentbn to keep Indian* 
oat of the s er v i ce and vm of opinion that the British Medfoal Aeeooiatloa 
stood ia India*# way. 

Colonel NEEDHAM said there was no paitieobr reaeon to oldest in 
prioei|>le to the reintrodootion oi competition. Reornitment by competition 
was merely held in abeyance till they reached settled conditions. They 
must sympathise with the Servioe during the last 15 years. Statesmen, 
doctors and soldiers bad sat on several Commissions on the Servioe, bat no 
particular result had yet ensued till, a month ago, the very existence of the 
I. M. S. was In doubt. Under those ciroumstances it would have beeu 
impossible to have the ordinary system of reornitment. Nomination in the 
past was exercised with the greatest possible care, and reversion to competi- 
tion was wisely postponed till the conditions of the I. M. S. were settled. 
The greatest stimulus to recruitment that could be given would be the 
settlement of the organisation. Ho, as an I. M. S. officer, would weloome 
such a decision, because at present they did not know where they stood. 
The second part of the resolution related to a simultaneous examination, 
and introduced a new feature. There were insuperable practical difficulties 
in the way of a simultaneous examination. For instance, supposing the 
same paper was set in the two countries, they could not ensure the same 
standard in the marking of p»|>ers. The difference of a few marks would 
mean a great deal for the success or failure of a candidate. He was of 
opinion that the best policy would l>o to hold the examination in one plaoe. 
( Mr. Shamlal Nehru : Then hold it in India). All he stood for was that 
entrance to the Service must be by one door, and Indian officer of the 
1. M. S. were with him in that view. A separate examination in India 
might give rise to the feeling, however unjust, that the European candidate 
had better qualifications, and that would impair the “ esprit do corps'* of the 
service, which had been so well maintained in the past and which he hoped 
would continue in fcbo future. Ho could not support the proposal in the 
resolution that simultaneous examination? bo started with cffoct from 1926. 
Ho believed that Indian officers Bhould have training 1 ;. England which would 
be of great benefit to him. The resolution was carried by 55 votes to 42. 

The Age of Consent Bill. 

On the 3RD SEPTEMBER the Assembly resumed the discussion of the 
clauses of the Age of Consent Bill. 

Dr. DATTA moved that the ago of consent for married girls be raised 
to 14 years instead of 13 as provided by the Bill. He said bis amendment 
was for educating the community. He referred to the unhealthy growth 
of children in Calcutta, and the decision of Calcutta University to have 
compulsory military training for students. He feared compulsoiy military 
training would make no difference to a nation of unfits. 1 he low age of 
carriage was responsible, avid the real remedy was to raise the age of consent, 
He would not, however, press his amendment if the Home Member would 
undertake to make a thorough enquiry. 

The Home Member said that he would, by executive reference, consult 
D>cal Governments and administrations on Sir Hari Singh Gour s proposal 
10 the age to 15 in the case of non-marital relations. 

Dr. Datta's amendment was withdrawn. 

Sir Hari Singb GOUR then moved his amendment, and as be wss 
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•parting tha Home Member, interrupting, warned him that if he moved Me 
amendment; he (the Home Member) would withdraw hie provfoue offer of 
eireakting to Local Governments. Sir Hari Singh then withdrew hie motion. 

Mr. Doraiewami IYENGAR moved that the poniehment of a husband 
should be only by fine and not by imprisonment, because the letter would eauee 
domestic ruination. The House rqeoted the amendment by 64 votes to 29. 

Mr. AGHArRIAR pleaded that the punishment in the ease of a husband 
be only six months* imprisonment or fine. This also was rejected by the 
House by &9 votes to 37. 

All clauses having been passed the Home Member moved that the Bill 
be passed. 

Mr. Rangaohariar said that he did not take the orthodox view. The 
fact however was that though public opinion was advanoed there were still 
communities whioh believed in early marriages and their early consummation. 
He therefore warned the Government- that such communities should not be 
harassed as a result of the administration of this law. Personally he accepted 
the Bill and thought it was a wise step which the Assembly would not 
regret 

Mr. Rama Iyengar again appealed to the House to exclude husbands 
from the provisions of the Bill. Mr. Kelkar suggested that the right solution 
would be to make the age of oonsent and the age of marriage identical. Mr. 
Belvi and Mr. Amaranth opposed the Bill. Mr. Belvi warned the Govern* 
meat that the Bill would one day lead to a breach of the peace and bloodshed. 
Sir Alexander Muddiman made it perfootly clear that the Government 
took seriously the views of those members who bad opposed the Bill. The 
Government, however, believed that it was carrying with the Bill the 
advanced section of the orthodox community. 

The Bill was passed on a division by 64 votes to 11. 

Coal-Grading BUI. 

Sir Charles INNES moved for consideration of the Select Committee’s 
report on the Coal Grading Bill, whioh he said had been improved by the 
Select Committee. 

Sir Willoughby CAREY asked the Assembly to pass the Bill as soon as 
possible. He emphasised that a prosperous ooal export trade would make a 
prosperous coal trade, and a prosperous ooal trade meant prosperous industry 
in the country. He assured those who feared that the export of ooal might 
eventually bring about a shortage of coal for internal consumption, that the 
existing mines oould supply ooal for hundreds and hundreds of years and 
there were a great many mines which were not yet sampled or even dir 
covered. He rrturred to the difficulties, grievances of the ooal trade in the 
pest and imped roe preeent BiU would give encouragement to export, while 
these was a possibility of reopening the mines whioh had been dosed and 
there would be aoope lor now fields. As the railways were going in for new 
p fhfr the need for finding overseas markets was all the more neoassary. 

Mr. Jamnadas MEHTA explained that the joint minute by him and by 
Mr. Abhyaokar was only explanatory. They wanted to show that they did 
not fully aooept the^Noyoe Committee's report but found that the BUI as a 
whole was aooeptflfble to them though he would have liked some improve- 
ment in one or two matters. 
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Sr Charles INNES gin the atcuraooe tint ar soon ss possible the 
q ue sti on of proteetion to the ooel trade would be referred to the Tariff Board 
and that the questions relating to long distanoe freight on ooal for internal 
oonsmnption and railway oollieries were under ooncideration. 

Sir Purahotamdas asked the Government to take a lesson from the oaae 
of the ooal trade and not delay action till the industry was on its last legs. 

The Bill was passed unanimously. 

The Bill regarding the carriage of goods by ska was then passed and 
also the Bills amending the Provident Fund Act and the Opium Act. 

On the motion of Mr. Chartres the House referred to a strong and 
representative Select Committee the Lkgislati vs Bodies Corrupt Practices 
Bill, after Pandit Motilal Nehru had declared and the Home Member had 
agreed that v y so doing the House was committing itself only to the desira- 
ut penalising corruption in legislative bodies and not to the procedure 
or definitions proposed in the Bill. 

Mr. Kamaohandra Rao opposed the motion and wanted circulation of 
the Bill. Sir Alexander gave the assurance that he would oircul&te it and 
ascertain the opinions of the Local Governments. The Select Committee 
w juld not be asked to s ; t the next scsmop la Delhi. 


Debate on the Reform: Committee's Report 

S1MLA-7TH SEPTEMBER 1925 

There was an extraordinary rash of visitor! when the Legislative Assembly met 
on the 7TH SEPTEMBER, to discuss the Mnddiman Committee** Report. The stteudsnoe 
of Members, on the other hand, did not w any marked increase. 

Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN was cheered by all skies of the House when he rose to 
move the Assembly to recommend to *ue Governor-GeneraMn-CoutiCii that he do accept the 
principle underlying the Majority lt a p->rt of the Reforms Enquiry Committee and that 
be do give early consideration to tbw tlcui.ed recommendation* therein contained for 
improvement in the machinery of Government. He said he had brought forward the resolu- 
tion to fulfil a pledge of Government 

The Home Member mentioned the nares of the members of the Committee to show 
that it was well constituted. He next refreshed the memory of the members by reading 
the terms of reference, which he mid, on the one hand, made the enquiry into the defects 
inherent in the Act unlimited, but which, on the other hand, were an oiler distinctly 
limited in scope since the Committee** remedies were to be such as not to affect the 
structure of the Act. He declared : . '• I mention this because the Committee has been 
much attacked for not doing wb; : it was not authorised to do/* As regards constitutional 
enquiries these were generally i . the nature of a post-mortm examination, because the 
actors were no longer present, Knt in the ease of his committee it was different. They 
examined men who bad held offices or who were in office under tbe Reforms. He publicly 
acknowledged the assistance rendered to the Committee by the witnesses. Unfortunately 
the Committee presented two reports. 

Sir A. Mnddiman continued “ I am moving tbe House to sccept the Majority Report. 
{Cries of 44 No, no." j Tbe Home Member 1 said 1 was only moving (laughter) that the 
House should accept i he Minority Report. (There was considerable applause because bir 
Alexander Mnddiman by a clip of tbe tongue mentioned tbe word, 44 Minority " instead 
of 44 Majority **). Resuming he said tbe Majority Report had made numerous recommenda- 
tions of varying degrees of importance. Tbe Government of India could uot accept ail 
Mm leooounendatio&a, but acoeptod tbe principal ones. He stated : 44 i would tell tbe 
Hows that these are valuable suggestions, which all practical men should seriously con- 
eider. (Voices : ‘No, no-*) The machinery of tbe Government of India Act is not simple : 
it Is complicated. If I ean leave this country with the satisfaction of knowing that 1 
have, in however small a degree, facilitated the working of the Act 1 shall be satisfied that 
I have done something.** 
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Taming to tho Minority Report, be raid tbe pith of the report one at the Ull end. 
He feed oat the last paragraph end emphasised that so far ae praetleel poUttre was eon* 
earned thi Minority wanted a Soya) Commission to be appointed at onee end emphasised 
that it wanted natomatie provisions for advance. In this res pec t, the Home Member, 
said, be could not do better than refer tbe Hoase to tbe words el the Viceroy when he* 
referred to tbe Minority fr port and as a friend of India opined that the issoe was only 
one of time and that if the Commission were appointed immediately it weald only malt 
in disappointment The words from a Viceroy who had been in Indin for tbe years 
should naturally command attention. How much more so, when Lord Banding had jaat 
returned after an intimate touch with political work! in England 1 Sir ▲. Maddiman 
declared: “ No wiser judge of political affair* end political potentialities, I venture to 
think, exists In the British Empire and when, sfter his recent contact with the politira! 
life at Home, His Excellency gives you this advise 1 think the Hoase would do well to 
ponder over it, not once, bnt many times.*' 

Referring to the question of the appointment of a Royal Commission, the Home 
Member read ftom the Preamble of tbe Act and emphasised that it did not envisage auto- 
matic progress, as urged by tbe Minority, bat laid down the lines for gradual pragma. 
In the words or the Secretary of State, he assured the Hoase that tha British were not 
slaves of dates. But tbe door of accdaration was not open to menace. 81*11 leas would 
it bs stormed by violence. Tbe position therefore was that, while there must be a Sta- 
tutory Commission in 1929, there might be a Royal Commission earlier. The Minority 
recognised that before any change took place there must be a Statutory Commipv.on in 
192P, there might be a Royal Commission earlier. The Minority recognised that before 
any change took place thcr* must be s wider enquiry by a Royal Commission. He asked 
the House to keep in view Bub-Section ? of Section 84 A. It laid down that the Com- 
mission should examine the working of tbe system of Government, the growth of educa- 
tion and the development of representative institutions in recommending an expansion 
or restriction of the present system. Sir Alexander raid . w We, tbe Government on the 
one band, and you, the non-officials, on the other hand, will be asked to show how we 
have worked these institutions. We will have to rende; an acoount of the stewardship 
in respect of the opportunities place ! in our charge. Let us consider as practical men 
what impreseion will b* made if that enquiry were to be held immediately.*' They were 
still in the life of the second Assembly, while tbe Council of State had not yet Sunbed 
its first period. Then again they had only just passed a constitutional landmark, as a 
result of which tbe President of the House had been elected. (Applause). He did not 
wish to mke up old discord* ; bat the fact remained that the first legislatures lacked the 
element which was now present. 

The Home Member continued : ‘'What opinion will tbe Comraimton form on facts 
and events such as these ? Will it be favourable, will it be unfavourable or will it ray 
it can form no opinion t Appeals to C'easar are sometimes dangerous Only those whose 
hearts are very c.eat can stand before the judgment seat with confidence. At the most 
only four short years remain before that Assise must be assembled.** Tbs Home Member 
felt that greatly unnecessary importance had been attached to the date on which tbe 
Commission would be appointed. He declared : " What is really important to my mind 
Is what evidence you will place before it whenever it is appointed, what answer you 
will give,** 

Mr. Jinnah : A very good answer. 

Tbe Home Member : 1 am glad to hear my friend my so. 

Continuing tbs Home Member said ho remaabsrad, that soma years ago, whan in a 
country garden in tbe west of England, he raw a sun dial whe reo n wore written the 
words “ fkrrauf A fopriarisr " These meant that the hours fiy away, hut the reared 
remains : M Eeuny six years have passed,** Sir Alexander stated, * end oar proceedings 
have been written down. Do we wish tbe next years to pass in the same way f Are we 
to remain estranged in our attempt to deni with tbit p ro blem a problem, the greatest, 
which bod ever presented itself to the human race t You arc building nut u umokttution 
for a nation, hat for • continent. Can wo afford to stood aside f Can we afford to 
remain as I sometimes feel that we are remaining, on tbs cam hand, a pom trying to 
storm a fortress and on the other hand, persons defending that isr t rera as if ear Urea 
depended upon it. Sir, this is not tbe way in which o s ns rit otloaol p rogra m and cenott- 
totloool reform can be effected. (Mr. Bangs lyre : What is the way f) Hh Tgoeflsnny 
tho Viesroy bus made an rioqoent appe a l lor co o p e rati o n . Hew, re o preati m i is net m 
■ore phrase. Cooperation is a coarse of delib e rat e cendoot,** 

Mr, Shunreukhum Cbrtty : On whore part t 
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Sir A. Mtttdima : On the part of all as. 

Mr. d P. Singh : It mast be matoal. 

Sir A. tfoddisma : As I hare a* id, the Secretory of Sute in his speeoh indiosted 
that constitutional progress might be accelerated on one ooutlitinu, and that, I will read 
to the Hoose. He says : * There trill be, there ean be, no reoonsule ration till we see 
everywhere among the responsible leaders of Indian thought evident \ of a sincere and 
gamine desire to co-operate with as in making the best of tne existing constitution." 
That Sir, is the theme of the resolution, I pot before the. House I can ouly regret that 
1 do not posse s s the eloquence of my predecessor to more the House as that etoqueeoe 
might bars moved it. 1 am pleading, possibly in a rough and unoonth manner, a great 
thing. 1 only trust that the theme will not suffer at my hands. (Applause from alt sides 
of the House.) 

The Non-OrriciiL amivdmikt 

Pandit MOT1LAL then j,rose amidst still louder applause to more his amendment. 
He stored 

“ This Assembly while confirming and Kiterating the demand oontained in the 
resolution passed by it on the 18th February, 1924, recommends to the 
Goeernor-Oeneral-m-Counoil that he be pleased to take immediate steps to 
more His Majesty's Goremment to make a declaration, in Parliament, of the 
following fundamental changes in the present constitutional machinery and 
administration of India : 

u (a) The revenues and all property rested in, or arising or accruing from the 
property or rights vested in His Majesty, under the Government of Indin 
Act, 1858, or the pieseot Act, or received by the Secretary of State in 
Council under any of tbe said Acta, shall hereinafter rest in the Governor- 
General -in-Council for tbe purposes of the Government of India. 

M (b) The Governor -General-in-CoancU shall bs responsible to the Indian Legislature 
and, subject to such responsibility, shall have power to control the expendi- 
ture of toe revenues of India and make such grants and appropriations of 
any part of those revenues, or of any other property at present under 
the control or disposal of tbe Secretary of State-for-1 ndia-in-Council, save 
and except the following, which shall, for a fixed term of years, remain 
under the control of the Seeretary of Sute for India: (I) expenditure of 
the MiliUry Services up to a fixed limit ; (9) expenditure olaased as 
political and foreign ; (8) payments of all debt* ami liabilities hitherto 
lawfully contracted and incurred by the Secretary of Stotc-for-lndia-io- 
Conncil on account of the Government o! India. 

"(c) The Council for the Secretary of Sute for India shall be abolished, and tbe 
position and functions of the SeereUry of State for tadia shall be assimilated 
to those of the Secretory of State for the Self-Governing Dominions, save 
as otherwise provided in Clause (b) and 

“ (d) The Indian army shall be nationalised within a reasonably short and definite 
period of time and Indians shall be admitted for Berrios in all arms of 
defence and for that purpose the Governor-General and the Commander-in- 
Chief shall be assisted by a Minister responsible to tbe Assembly. 

" (e) Tbe Central and Provincial Legislators shall cons is t entirely of members 
sleeted by constituencies formed on as wide a franchise as possible. 

M (f) The principle of responsibility to tbe Legislature shall be introduced in all 
the branches of administration of the Central Government, subject to transi- 
tional reservation and residuary powers in the Governor-General in respect 
of the control of the military and foreign and political affairs for a fised 
term of years, provided that during tbe mid fixed term the proposals of 
the Gorernor-Geneial-in-Coeneil for appropriation of eny revenues or ssoneys 
for militory or other expenditure caromed as M Defence " shall be sub- 
mitted to tbe veto ef the Legislature, bat that the Gcrernor-GeneraWn- 
Couneil shall hare power, notwithstanding the vote of the Assembly, to 
appropriate, mp to a fixed mesSmaa, say earn he may consider neesmerv for 
•neb expenditure and in tbe event of a war to authorise such expenditure 
as may be considered necessary exceeding the maximum fixed ; 

"tel The present system ef Dyarchy in the Provinces shell be abeUsbed nod 
replaced by unitary, smsnomoss recponrible Governments, snhjsct lathe 
general control and reskinary powers ef the Central Government in iator- 
peovMal and all-India mettest : 

S3 
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44 (b) The I n d i an Legislature* shall, after the expiry o t a fixed tens el years, 
reform! to is clause (b) and (f), have foil powers to make snob a mendm e nt s 
to the Constitution of India from time to time as may appear to it neoesmuy 
or desirable ; 

44 This Assembly farther recommends to the Ooveraor-Oeneral-in-Coancil that neces- 
sary steps te taken (a) to constitute, in consultation with the Legislative 
Assembly, a Convention, Bound Table Conference or other soluble agency, 
adequately representative of all-Indian, European and Anglo-Indian interests 
to frame with dm regard to the interesu of minorities, a detailed scheme 
based on the above principles, after making each enquiry as may be 
necessary in this behalf ; (b) to replace toe said scheme for approval before 
the Legislative Assembly and submit the same to the British Parliament, 
to be embodied in a Statute.” 

Pandit Motilal NEHRU, in a long speech, moved his amendment, which, be said, had 
the support of all the Nationalism and was the result of the most careful and anxioua 
consideration by both the Independents and the Swarajists. The principle underlying 
the majority report was to give Indians as little as Government could and to make sure, 
In giving that little, that the power and prestige of the bureaucracy was not in the least 
jeopardised. He severely criticised Diarchy as the work of speculative constitutionalists. 
The demand outlined in the amendment was the very minimum which the Nation oould 
ask. Whatever agency was appointed to make a detailed enquiry, in order to incorporate 
the demand, it must be adequately representative of all interest. Procrastination was 
the Government of India's policy apd indecision was the policy of the British Cabinet. 
The fundamental principle ot a constitution for India most be self-determination. 
Wise man were not slaves to dates ; yea Bat wise men were not slaves to preambles 
either. If the principle of self-determination was not granted, Indians would not be 
diverted from the porsuit of what they considered their birth-right. 

Indians, sUteil Pandit Motilal, were absolutely lit for Self-Government, as fit as the 
Britisher were In their country. Lord Birkenhead asked for co-operation, as the first 
condition to any progress. The Pandit asked for a change of heart on the part of the 
Government. Unless there was a change of heart and Swaraj, in the fullest sense, was 
guaranteed, there could be no real co-operation. 

Concluding, Pandit Motilal Nehru quoted the late Mr. C. R. Daa’a Farid pur speech 
offering conditional cooperation and said that the present system of Government oonld 
not continue except fay use of force. 

Colonel CRAWFORD made a soldier like-speech. He believed that the ryots 
cared little for the nature of the Constitution. He was glad the Secretary of State had 
maintained the constitutioi al practice of consulting the House before any final decision 
was taken. No one expected much from the Reforms Enquiry Report, for there was no 
short cat to the paradise of Self-Government. He had been disappointed st the faiJnic 
of the Swaraj Party to take part in the enquiry. They were constantly proclaiming 
India** right to self-determination as a reward for her services in the War. Many were 
striving genuinely to heir India on the road to political progress ; bet the Swarajist 
attitude was unsportsmanlike and unlikely to appeal to the British nation. He congratu- 
lated the members of the Committee who had signed the Minority Report ; hat had the 
report been lets pertisau, it would have appealed with greater force. He could not agree 
that Dyarchy had failed, though the system was not popular. He admitted that the 
existing constitutioa was mpopeiar, but before any Commission could be appointed it 
was acosmary to cr ea te an atmosphere of general goodwill and exercise the demon of 
diatraet and obtain some substantial measure of agreement among all ol wees. The road 
to Swaraj was big aad difficult. Their aim should be a representative, rather than a 
dmsonnUo form Of Government. India was net a nation and a Federation of the Peoples 
of India wait, drafted. Religions, communal, jational aud caste differences were a 
partial of the problem the wo*M always be piw<*nt. Only by being good oommnnaliate 
could thev make good n a ti ona lis ts. He wished to strongly support greater repre- 
sentation Jet the D ep r e ssed deems aau for Labour ; but be hoped that other rep r e ssnta- 
tives then lawyers weald be found for them. Hie friends, Messrs. Joshi and CbamanJal, 
he felt| wove often wrong nt their facts and governed by western Socialist ideas. 

Sir P. 8 . 81VA6WAMY IYER said there was confusion as to which wee the Majority 
and wi tch was the Minority Report. Bat for official convention Sir Mahammad Shan 
weald have signed the Majority Report (here there was good laughter, because BirP.fi. 
fit va o wi my Iyer like Bit Alexander Muri d ima n . suffer from a slip of the tongae) aad the 
Minority Ht#§tt wonld really have horn the Majority Report. As a member of the 
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Minority he Celt thnt thoeg! h they bed no objection to the Majority proposals generally, 
thcgrfhlt they were i n ad e q u at e and uneatiafaetorj and that Dyarchy oouid not be cured 
by the minor changes r ecomme n de d. Officials who felt shy of Dyaichy before blresed it 
now beeanee they could not go book upon the 4 state « am * »od could only go forward, 
which they did not want tow Lord Birkenhead 1 * speech oad been aptly described by M The 
Morning Poet '* as a rigidly, pompous oration. (Laughter.) Lard Reading had told tnem 
that the verdict of a Royal Commission at present would go against them. The speaker, 
however thought that, if the Commission examined from the point of view, not of abeenos 
of oo-opemtioa, bat as to why eo-operation was not rpoeivud, it would not go against 
them. Those who unwisely non-co-operated thought that the Government had not ful- 
filled iu promises, but the present House showed that they bad come back to oo-operate. 
Indeed the fact that an ex-Nou-Co-operator was oeou pying the Chair of the House was 
proof of their desire to oo-operate. (Mr. A. Raugaswamy Iyengar: Honourable co-opera- 
tion) and to utilise opportunities to do ooostruotive work (Applause). Opportunities for 
responsibility made people sober and wise. (Mr. Jinnab : Hear, hear.) Could the 
Government say that Indians had not shown a sense of responsibility. (Hear, hear,) 
One other difficulty was that they were not convinced of the sincerity of the professions 
of the Government. (Hear, hear). They believed that the Government did not, in its 
heart of hearts, mean to grant them Beil -Government. (Hear, hear). If the suspicion of 
the people could be removed he was confident their attitude would change. The suspicions 
was not without reason. The attitude of the Government towards the Indianisation of 
the Army was one illustration. Although a resolution, with the concurrence of the 
Government, was passed 4 years ago, asking tor the Indianisatfou of the army, Lord 
Birkenhead bad toid them in eftect that they must wait lor S5 years and prove tbs success 
of the Reforms before asking for more. Thus they would havo to wait till the Greek 
Calends before the Army was Indianised. Therefore distrust in the Government's inten- 
tion was to a large extent justified. The theories of guardianship, mandate and trust did 
not deceive the people. 

The speaker had never believed in indiscriminate opposition ; but he felt that unless 
the Government ohauged its attitude deadlocks might oontinue and distrust and suspicion 
on both sides would increase. He was glad to find that Pandit Motilal’s amendment con- 
tained substantially the Liberal Party's resolutions and that the Swaraj Party had given 
up their barren path und had come to the path of construction. (Applause from the 
Independent ) As regards tae drawing up of a Constitution they did not want to waste 
time if the Government was not prepared to consider it : but if the Government would, 
they would prepare it. 

Mr. Shanmukham CHETTY said that the chief value of the Reforms Enquiry Com- 
mittee wss In that it showed the failure of the present Constitution. The aim of the Govern- 
ment of India Act was to train Indians iu the craft of Self-Government. The- present 
divided responsibility in the provinces was not only unworkable, but unheard of In history* 
The basic factor in diarchy was joint deliberation between the two halves of the Govern- 
ment. Not only had that failed, but there was also no joint responsibility between the 
Ministers. Fsith, not reason, was the foundations of ail Governments and tb^ people had 
no faith in Diarchy. 

Referring to the Majority Report, the speaker said that its signatories had failed to 
do justice to their task. They had not the moral courage to scrap Diarchy. Mr. Shan- 
mukham Cbetty quoted from Mr. Chintamani's presidential address at the last Bombay 
Liberal Conference, where, be Mid that the interests of India would have been better 
served if no Reforms Enquiry Committee bad been appointed. Mr. Shanmukham Chetty 
concluded by saying that Lord Birkenhead wanted co-operation, but co-operation could 
be mutual only if the Government showed a c ha age of heart. 

Mr. Kanga IYER supporting Pandit Motiial's amendment, said that the unsolved 
communal problem was thrown in their lace, as against their demand for Self-Government. 
Communal differences could not be settled unless they bad control over the sUmlnistration. 
The English Government was responsible for the communal differences in India, by 
their policy of divide ami rule. They bad beeu stimulating such differences. The 
bi»«ory of Canada and South Africa showed that there were very acute differences of 
race and creed in those countries and yet England bad granted them Self-Government, 
Those wcie a unfries witliout traditions ami civilisations, while India had an older 
civuimoon than England and yet the right to rule was being denied to them. He further 
warned that the refusal to grant them their prayer would end in a tremendous agitation 
and the Government should be prepared for the ooosequeuoes. He Cuneluded : ** We 
want to be free, but we do not want to break away from you yet, and that is why we 
have presented you with our a m endment' to-day.** 
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Cowan Bahadur T. RANG ACHARI AB, snpportiiig the amendment, hoped that his 
speech weald not be a waste of words as bis previous speeches bad been. He bad no doubt 
that the Assembly would reject the proposal of tbe Government. Reforms were introduced 
to train Indians in tbe ait oi Self-Government and not merely to appoint A, B or C as 
Ministers. Had tbe Reforms trained Indians in that artf That was tbe test which they 
aboold have to face as statesmen. Were tbe Government satisfied that tbe reoommenda- 
tions of the Majority Report would satisfy that teat t He was not with 

Dyarchy and therefore confined bimseif to tbe Central Government, whicb, by his 
co-operation, be tried to work. 

Mr. Goawami : You have wasted your energy. 

Mr. Rengucburiar said that bis views on the working of the Central Government 
bud been fully oonveyed by Sir Alfred Mond in the House of Commons. They had un 
elected majority in tbe Assembly, but there was an irresponsible Executive, which was 
supposed to be responsible only to some people abroad. That was hardly a satisfactory 
•tuts of affairs. It was thought that the Muddiman Committee would have something 
to suggest on tbe matter. Tbe Majority Report merely suggested stagnation and tbe 
principle of stagnation was asked to be accepted by the Assembly. Despite the 
Government's denials, they (tbe Government) were slaves to dates and to preambles. 
Mr. Hangachsriar asked : “ If tbe Government is not going to change tbe principle 
then why this farce of discussion and why this talk oi fellowship, comiadesbip and 
friendship V* 

Mr. Jinnab : To work tbe gas and boiler. (Laughter end applause.) 

Mr. Rangaoburisr : If that be so, let ut. part company (Loud applause) and let tbe 
Government take note of tbe significance of the support given to this amendment by 
FUndit Motilal, at one end of the pole, and by my friend Sir P. 8. Sivaswamy Iyer, 
who* is at the other end of tbe pole. (Laughter aud applause.) 1 ask the Government 
in all seriousness to consider it car. fully. You talk of difficulties ; but have they not 
got over the difficulties in Australia, in Canada and other countries f There is perfect 
unanimity fu India on this constitutional question. All classes, all communities, and 
ail sects, and sub-sects arc united in demanding a change in the Constitution. It is a great 
sign of tbe times that Pandit Motilal and his Swarajist friends have joined us in formula- 
ting some of the fundamental principles with regard to the Indian Constitution, as 
mentioned in tbe Amendment. 

Mr. Abhyankar : Now will you join us in the nuaii 1 

Mr. Rangacbariar : That is another question. Wc shall discuss it later. As I said 
before, there is tbe hand of fellowship given to the Government and I hope the Government 
will take it, so that the best brains of the country, both inside the legislatures and outside, 
may be devoted to useful purposes for advancing the interests of India. 

Sir Charles INNKS, in op[ osing the am. nd men t of I andit Motilal, said he was dis- 
appointed that it bad been moved especially after tbe speeches made by tbe Secretary of 
Atatc and Lord Reading. Those speeches had clearly Bl.owed that the piesent Constitution, 
whatever might be its defects, must be worked in order to aebieve the end ; but tbe 
amendment of Pandit Motilal was couched in tfcs old familiar lines and Sir 1\ 8. 
Sivaswamy Iyer to support it. It was easy to foresee the lines tbe debate would take 
and the Tesult ; but he would not waste tbe time of tbe House by referring to the details 
of the amendment It was clear that the objective of all was Responsible Government 
lor India within tbe Rmpirr. The only difference wss as regards tbe manner. Pandit 
Motilal has told tbem that be had offered the band of fellowship. 

Pandit Motilal : — What I said was that any scheme, whicb is devised by ns all sitting 
in one conference, will be the scheme in which not a single comma or fnJJ-stop can be 
changed. We will all be parties to it 

Sir Charles 1 lines : — Then 1 gather that tbe Pandit does not change in the slightest 
respect tbs opfotMu which he expressed in February 1V24. Then 1 can only express 
s uprise at Mr. Rangacbariar having congratulated himself for having thought he bad 
roped in tbs Swarajists. On the other band Pandit Nehru has mildly, bat firmly brought 
Mr. Bangnehariar and Sir P, S. Sivaswamy Iyer into the Swarajist parlour (Laughter). 

Mr. Ranaaswamv I veneer We were ail tosetber last veer. 

Sir Charles lanes I think that tbs Pandit's interpretation has clarified tbe position. 
This amendment is intended to repudiate the Printable of tbe Government of India Act. 
Tbe responsibility for tbs manner and the time of each advance rests on tbe British 
Parliament, a ho are responsible for tbe welfare and advancement of the Indian people. 
The amendment is definitely a challenge to tbe British Cabinet. (Beveral votes:— That 
ia right). If so then tbe Govenusent most unhesitatingly oppose tbs amendment. That 
is not a position which we on tbe Treasury Benches can aooept. 
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Mr. Bangaswamy Iyengar Because you are bou nd band and foot to the British 
Parliament. 

Sir Chariot I lines I hope this Assembly will realise that if tbit amendment la 
ga m ed yon will be committing a grave mistake (laughter). Co-operation hat been offered 
to you by Hit Majesty's Government and thia amendment rejects that offer with oontnmely. 
That, I say, it a very grave mistake to make. We cannot allow the claim of the British 
Parliament to judge the measure and the time of eaeh constitutional advance to diminish. 
They are responsible not for the intelligentsia, nor for any section of the people, hot for 
all the peoples of India. They have a claim which they cannot give up. 

Mr. Rangachariar -.—Could we not ask the Parliament to give it up T 

Sir CharleeTnuee You cannot ; I tell you why. Over a hundred years ago almost 
by accident the British Government assumed responsibilities for India. A vows : — Yes, 
by robbing India). 

Sir Charles Inure In these hundred years and more we gave you what yon never got. 

A voice : — Emasculation (laughter). 

Sir Charles 1 ones We gave you peace and order and good Government. Now if 
this is gone, then there will be no safety and tranquility. 

Sir Charles lnoes said that the Government Members were in no special sense wedded 
to Diarchy, hot Diarchy was a step on the road to Self •Government. India was 
now in a transitional stage. 8ir Charles lanes was prepared to admit that Disrobe 
was unworkable ; but he would not go into a debate on the point, lnoompletc self- 
government was always unsatisfactory, but where they had not got full Responsible 
Self-Government f Diarchy, as a transitional experiment, must be preferred. 
As for the Central Government, Sir Charles I ones thought that the amendment itself 
proposed diarchy, (A voice : No ) He was not prepared to enter into a discussion on 
that point. He was not anxious to raise the temperature of the debate , but be asked: 
“ Did the House realise that in Canada, which had been quoted as having got Self- 
Government, there were only 16 millions, while in India there were 320 millions of 
people f Where is the fundamental unity, which is the basis of all democratic institu- 
tions t u That was lacking in India. So long as fundamental unity and unanimity 
among Indians was wanting, there would be danger in introducing Democratic Self- 
Government. Let Mr. Rangaobariar, who had. so eloquently pleaded for a change, 
ci amine his own conscience and say whether there was that fundamental unity. 
Moreover there was the danger of the sdvance being premature. In view of the fact 
that the Statutory Commission would come and make enquiries, the Government of 
India could not offer any other solution at the present time. In any enquiry India 
should have not only the best brains in India, but the help of His Majesty's Government. 
Let there lie no suspicion and let there be charitableness. As one who had served in 
India 27 years, Sir Charles lanes said that the progress which India had made during 
the last four years itself was greater than was expected. 

Pandit Motilal asked whether the Government had any proposal eonnter to the 
non -official amendment. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman : 1 shall deal later. 

Mr. T. C. OOSWAMI said that Sir Mahomed Shaft's explanation bad shown that the 
officials had gone to the Committee with a bias. He recalled the personal history of Lord 
Birksnbead, especially in relation to I re i and, to enable tbe House to judge what meaning 
to attach to the epigram of His Lordship, tiiat wise men wore not slaves of dates. 
(Laughter.) Mr. Goswami considered the amendment as most modest, but be told tbe 
non-official members that they had no right to vote for it until they had proclaimed the 
sanction behind the amendment and until they were prepared to face the oonsequences, 
if it was not accepted by the Government The speaker was surprised at tbe reasoning 
of the Liberal leaders, Dr. 8apru and Mr. Chintamani. In one breath they said the 
Constitution was unworkable and in another breath they urged that it shoald still be 
worked. He concluded that not only were tbe Preamble and the Constitution not 
acceptable to them as sacred, hot even tbe Empire was not sacred to them. He .Iceland s 
** If we cannot have Swaraj within tbe Umpire, we shall have it outside the Bmplre.'* 

Sir Purtbotamdas THAKUBDA8 said Sir Charles Innes bad more than made op for 
the modeety of Sir Alexander Muddiman, but tbe Commerce Member bod only confused 
the issue and had tried, though unsuooessfuUy, to draw the red herring across the lino 
by trying to frighten Mr. Rangachariar and Sir Sivaswami Iyer by Mating that they 
were walking into Pandit Motilal's parlour. The Mudd im a n Committee consisted, 
with the exception of Mr. Jmnab, of oSIeials and ex-officials and Sir Muhammad Shan 
bad shown that tbe minority was mall y tbe majority and therein lay tbe stent of the 
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Indian rapport to the Minority Report, wrongly to called. Why via the Oovoraot 
distrusted! Thaw was the caw of the Cotton Enoise Duty. Despite the mat popolar 
agitation, the Government tiill persisted in not abolishing the doty. An again the 
Tsrifl Board* report on Cement industry had been rejected witboat reference to the 
Hoaae. Would the Coeuneroe Member hare noted like that If be had been responsible 
to the House f Coaid (he Finance Member have similarly persisted in hie currency and 
financial policy f Then again, oould the Home Member have amt Europeans, and not 
non-official Indiana, to represent the country at the League of Nations t After a handier 
years of British ruly Lord Brikenhead bad discovered the need for agricultural develop 
meat. That waa because the British did not like India to advanee industrially. He 
assured Lord Beading that, as a representative of Indian trade and commerce, be waa 
not for forcing the Government to hasty action ; bnt the Indian Commercial community 
were convinced that without a Responsible Government, they oould not progress. Indeed 
progress would only be in the retrograde direction. He wonid vote with Pandit Motilal 
with fall confidence and conviction (Applanee). 

Mr. Bangaswami 1TBNGAB said the present Government was government by n cor- 
poration, which sealously guarded the interests of the British shareholders. The petition 
of the Secretary of State was not that of an individual, hut that of a corporate body and 
ha waa not responsible to the people of India, bnt the Parliament. One obvious result 
waa that If Parliament wished to use some of the Indian revenues for Imperial purposes, 
they oould do so, so long as the Anglo-Indian corporation lasted. Vested interests would 
alwhys have preference over Indian interests. That was why they wanted that the 
Secretary of States’s absolute control over Indian Revenues should ocm* and his Council 
abolished. 

The debate oould not be finished and the Assembly adjourned for the neat day. 
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Neat day, the 5tu September, Mr. Mahomed YAKUB, supporting Pandit Motilal’ s 
assendment to the Reforms Motion, said that he represented the minority of 75 millions of 
Mahosnedans. The Reforms of 1919 were regarded by Indian Muslims as inadequate and 
nnaatisfaotoiy. A thorough enquiry to overha al the entire system was needed. Indian 
Muslims were not oppoeed to 6 war*}, bnt, on the other hand, they were as anxious aa 
ether communities to have Self-Government in India and they were fnlly aware that 
the present Aet waa inadequate to lead them to Swaraj. Their demands were put 
forward by the All-India Muslim League. He said that Indians oould never be fit for 
Self-Government unless they were made responsibe for the administration of the oonntxy. 

Mr. ABHYANKAR further supported the amendment. He said that they wanted, 
firstly, the power of the purse. The Goveruor-General-in Council should be made responsible 
to the Indian Legislature. Democracy and Bureaucracy could not bo wedded together. 
Further they Wanted the Army in India to be Indianieed within the shortest possible time. 
The Counoil of the Secretary of Stat« should be immediately abolished. They wanted 
representative legislatures on the widest possible franchise. The Commerce Member's 
•peeoh did him great honour, because he bad upheld the tradition! of bit group. He 
had repeated the old falsehood of the theory of trusteeship. It was no trust. It was 
a huge fraud, a bombast, to fraud. The Commeroe Member bad told them that man's 
life and woman* honour were now eafe. Waa it really eo f Were their homes safe f 
Had not tha noblest among them been thrown into Jails f Were not hundreds shot like 
doge at Jalltanwalaf He quoted instances of persecution of Catholics in England. 
Under the Protestant regime no marriage conducted by a Catholic priest was held legal. 
Ho CathoUo oould btqrJ horse worth more than £5 (Laughter). '• This was the condition 
In your own ooantry when yon were enjoying Self-Government," raid Mr. Abbyankar, 
addres sin g the Treasury Bench et, The moet moderate of Moderates, men like Sir P. 8. 
Bivaewaml Iyer and Mr, Rangaohariar, had lost faith in the British sense of Justice. 
Tha BriUahars responded to ft sense of Justioe only when some other tense like the one 
r ouse d by Ireland made them wide awake. The present system of Government waa 
truaeoo against God's law. 

Mr, RaMCHAKDRA RAO waa surprised that after the universal condemnation of the 
Majority oonolueiena in the Indian press, the Home Member hod the hardihood to a*k 
the Boon tp adopt hie prop os a l. Roth the Majority and lbs Minority had also held 
that nothing they conk) do within the terms of reference would satisfy puhlie opinion. 
The Home Member had made no' refe ren ce to the detailed proposals of the Majority 
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Bipvt, to tone of which the speaker was oppossd, while others he wanted to disease. 
As regards dir Oharles lanet* observation about the took of fundamental unity, the 
speaker stated that similar objections had always been brought forward every time a 
stop to advance was token and despite the argument! program was maetioned, He did 
not therefore see why the same objection should again be brought forward. He held 
that' the whole scheme of the Government of India Aot eras unsatisfactory because the 
Indian Revenue was aot vested in tne Government of India and was not administered by 
the Government responsible to the Legislature in India. No change, except tiansferenc* 
of power from London to Simla, oonld meet the situation. 

Mr. CHAMaNLAL felt that the atmosphere was inroharged with unreality. The 
Treasury Benches pursued a policy of do nothing trusting in brute foroe, while the 
people*! representative* took their stand on the righteousness of their oause. The 
Government wanted them to eat the humble pie and aooept a one-sided bargain. It was 
true they had no mnction behind the resolution ; bat he warned that they wonld create 
ones. The Swaraj Party bad really accepted the Liberal Federation programme, to show 
that the country stood united. The only difference was that the Swarajists would go 
to the country and raise a storm to enforce ti » demands. As regards the theory .of trust 
it had been a trust banded down to them by robbers and thieves. Kvery pledge had 
been broken. The British were seminal* of the kind who proteoted the treasure, only to 
rob it themselves. 

The President twice warned the speaker that he should refrain from constantly 
addressing the Treasury Benches and ignoring the Chair. (Laughter.) 

Sir Basil BLACKETT eaid that be did not share the pessimism of Sir Alfred Mond or 
of Mr. Rangachariar. Sir Alfred had become a pessimist after his experience of the Budget 
debates of the Assembly in 1224. The speaker held that the presence of Mr. Patel to 
the Chair was the strongest answer to the pessimists. 

Mr. J. Mehta : He is there in spite of you. 

8ir Basil Blackett held that even the speeches of Mr. Abbyankar and Mr. Cbamanlal 
showed that they had learnt a great deal by co-operation. He personally believed that 
there had been a great deal of oo-operaiion in the passing of the Steel Protection Aot, 
the separation of Railway finances and the pausing of the last budget and that the future 
historian would agree that the second Assembly co-operated as well the first Assembly. 
Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar had spoken a great deal shout the need for transference of the 
control of the purse from London to Simla. He had spoken as if the oontrol was absolute. 
Mr. . Ranges wamt Iyengar, who had pro* -d a very valuable ool league on the Publio 
Aooounts Committee; mast be aware that it was not. 

Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar stated that the power of interference existed nevertheless. 

Sir Basil held that it had not been exercised. Sir Pnrshotomdas had supported 
tbs resolution because Indian commerce would benefit if the Government was responsible 
to the Legislature. The speaker held, on the other hand, that no responsible Ministry 
to India oouid have yielded entirely to the pressure of the Bombay Merchants* Chamber 
and Barean and sacrificed the interest of India as a whole, and that the exchange poiioy 
of the responsible Ministry wonld have been the same as that of the Government of India. 

The Finanoe Member was not able fully to nndsretaad (he amendment unless it 
had the virtue of being at the same time Swarajist. Independent and Moderate, and open 
to three interpretations to suit every party. (Laughter.) It looked incompatible even 
with the Minority Report He sincerely felt that, instead of pressing the resolution to 
the amended form, if th^non-offieials admitted that what they wanted could not be done 
all at onto and that they were willing to oo-operate daring tbs life of the prewmt 
Assembly and the beginning of the next, iasteadof entirely rejeeting the offer of 
oo-operatkm from the British Government, they would have materially contributed to the 
d i scus s ion. Tbs amendment of Pandit Motilai showed that ite supporters stood for advaaoe 
on ths Western model. Provincial Autonomy was a nioe phrase, but the division of the 
Central from the provincial sphere wss very difltoslt In one earn it had led to a 
civil war and still the matter wss unsolved. Tbqr might from now think of them 
functions, their distribution and the question of ftosaeial retetioos between the Central 
and Provincial Governments. He appealed to the nea-oAolai bunches to so change 
their amendment or so to explain it that it did aot mean rejection of the offer of tbs 
British Government and their elata to determine the manner and measure of aovanee. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. JINN AH felt that the debate was not proving fertile. There wss gloom and tbs 
polltfteal horison % wus dark. Ths Government should understand why the people 
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There «m extraevdinary eiesh tm the Pisjib bat te they had baas 
aakad to forgive asd forget The Ehilalat wee so loafer as feme before them. The 
quest lou of Swarm) waa the only one that r ema i ne d unsolved. Is 1911 the Asaably 
wee oompoeed of warn who oame to eo-operete deepite the risk of odium end obloquey. 
That Assembly urged that a revision earlier than is 19ft wee warraatad. The Secretary 
of State’# reply woe that pt ogteee waa pomible under the Constitution, that the 
eteo t o r atee had not been teetad and that the constitutional aeaebinery had to be touted 
Is its working aa a whole. To that the Assembly gave an answer in February 1984 
by passing a reeolutipn that the time had been to revise the Act The Government 
obese to appoint the Moddiman Committee, to see whether substantial progress was 
passible under the structure of the Act and, if not, the question of revision was to 
remains separate issue. The Mnddiman Committee bad reported. Col Crawford has 
questioned the isspartluHty of the Minority, because it had stated the truth that its 
terms did not permit it to r eoo ss meud remedial measures. He . hoped that the Colonel 
would withdraw his statement. 

Besoming Mr. Jinaah said the real issue before the Hones waa whether the Act was 
to be reviled earlier than 1999 or net. U had been proved that Dyarchy oould not enable 
them to make progress within the structure of the Act. Bo minor amendment would 
satisfy any section of the politically minded people. What then was the Government’s 
anewor f He had heard speeches from the opposite bench os which scandalised the people 
of India (Hear, hear.) They were told they were not a nation during and after the war f 
How was they represented on the League of Nations as a nation 1 Wae it that India was 
a nation, when it suited the British, and notjwbea it did not. (Laughter.) Even Lord 
Birkenhead bad ooo indicted himself la one place. He bad asked whether India wav a 
nation and in another breath bad spoken of the people of India. The speaker recognised 
the difficulties and asked the Government to help India to overcome them. Lord Birkenhead 
had done a grave injustice to India by his statement that even ten cadets for the King's 
Commission were not forthcoming. Mr. Jinnah declared : “ That is entirely false. We 
will give you ten thousand." (Applause.) Lord Birkenhead had shown utter ignorance 
of the conditions of India and grasp of only one side of the picture. Ho oontinued : 
“ Ton say there are difficulties ; 1 recognise them. Let us meet and slove them as oom- 
radee together. What is your answer to those who are co-operating f None. What ia 
the answer to me me, who has come to oo-operate f Do yon want Pandit Motilal to go 
down on hit knees before tbe Viceregal Throne and then only you will appoint u Royal 
Coaiutistiou f What has be been doing in the Assembly f Has be not been co-operating f 
What other evidenoe do yon want to prodace that the responsible leaders are not offering 
you oo-operation ? Have you no eyes and no ears, have yon no brains t (Loud applause 
from non-official benches). 

Proceeding, Mr. Jinnah said that Lord Birkenhead’s pomposity had claimed tbe 
present Act as a M humble*' effort in human ingenuity. Yes; ingenuity Indeed { 
(Laughter). He bud asked them to draft a constitution to solve «• our problems," us if 
the problems were of the British people and not of tbe Indian people. (Laughter) The 
amendment recorded fundamental changes, which they wanted to be incorporated in tbe 
Constitution. Let the Government say that such and such a proposal was wrong and be 
would be open to conviction. 

Sir Charles Innes .—Will the Hou'ble Member explain whether be accepts what 
Pundit Motilal Nehru said yesterday that not a comma of this amendment must be altered f 

Mr. Jmnah I am used to tbe mischievous attitude of tbe Hon'ble the Commerce 
Member. 1 will not be drawn into bis parlour. I have known tbe spider too long and 
the fly is not going to be caught. (Loud laughter). Tbe Commerce Member had said that 
tbe Preamble oould go to the winds. 

Sir Charles Innea I mid it can be altered, but not as you like, 

Mr. Jinnah >- *8i^posing a Royal Commimkm came to tbe conclusion that, having 
regard to tbe growth of public opinion and educational conditions and tbe efficiency of 
the electorate, there should be an a m en d men t of tbe Act on tbe lines proposed by Sir 
Charles Innes, tbe deeisicn will rest with His Majesty's Government, but the Hon'ble 
Member does not admit It. 

Mr. Jinnah, continuing, said 4 — New let ass come to this: Who will he the Anal 
arbiter! Who waa the arbiter in tbe omo of U. 6. A. ! Who was tbe arbiter in the case 
of South Africa f 

Sir Charles lanes Hie Majesty's Government. 

Mr, Jinnah Who waa the arbiter In the case of Australia ! 

Sir Charles Innes :—His Majesty’s Government. 
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SUteh -Who mm the arbiter in Ireland f Tlic Hoa'b'.e Members wbo carry 
« te fWMiennt of India look alter imagination (Laughter). Sir Charlie lanes had 
m M( carried on hit work oonsoJeattoosiy and had done good work, amrdiag to hie 
light (Laughter). Rot hie tT year*' lift in India was hie greateet dleqaaltfloaltoa in 
eamrtalnge hewniw t ltet km. Mr. Jinnah declared : “He telle at that we have net known 
efaeee and amumby lor a oentury, bat 8ir t we hare even the horror of being rtimrmstt, Wo 
hove seen the honor of being kept out of oar own administration. We have watohod the 
honor of hdptenen We have teen the honor of th<* people being kept indarkams 
without even elementary edaoatioa and oonld the conditions of any civiiiaad ooanlry 
after a h u n d red yearn* rale oompare with thta f We want to iree oa i e elvm from thorn 
horrors* Then is only one way to do it : that it to repiaoe the irresponsible boreaaosMy 
Inr a responsible democracy. Wo know the diffloulties. We want yon to help at. The 
Minority law p ro v e d the can for revision to the hilt. It waa preoladed tag its team to 
define Provincial 4 «oboo/. To son up, l want an answer. Are you prepared to appoint 
a Commission at ouoe f * 

Sir Alexander Moddkaaa •-! will reply in detail later. 1 do not wantto bewron- 

Mr # Jinnah : — Secondly, do you sinoerely and honest I jr want a* to submitiu year 
fandamental proposals on whfe'i a Constitution can be based? India to-day is ladftt- 
oalty. I mean no neaaee and no threat. India it deter minad to win her freedom. The 
manner, the meteuie and time, either' you determine in a reasonable spirit, or she will 
determine .'or bereelf (Land applause). 

Seth GOVIcfDAS, who represe n ts 1 the land-holders of the Central Provtaeo^ mid 
the land-holders of his province had oc ae to realine that their interests were net opposed to 
national interests. The speaker held • ha* f lie Constitution most be framed by the people 
themselves and not forced upon thus. He *va§ of opinion that the Majority Report 
would beaatnmbling block In the way of self -gevernment. A policy of good-will would 
ultimately change Gandhi ji into n oo-ope atur. He appealed to the House to accept 
Pandit Motilal*s amendment. 

Mr. Dnraiswami IYENGAR mid that tiie success of the first Councils and especially 
of the Ministers in the first year of the Reforms, was very largely due to active Non-co- 
operation outside. He asked the Government what they had done to satisfy popular 
demand. He said the Government bed V.tterly failed in that. If they wanted the 
administration to be successful they moat bring the two halves of the Government in the 
Provinoes into closer touoh with each other. Even the Majority had not thought if. fit to 
transfer Land Revenue to4he control of the Ministers. The Moddiman Committee, could 
have achieved much if they had wanted to, but they failed to do so. Sir Alexander 
Moddiman bad asked them to acoept the principle of the Majority Report. The speaker 
asked if there wen any principle in the Majority Report at all. The policy of the 
Government had been to obstruct the progress of the country. Let not Sir Alexander 
Mnddtman go home with the idea that by rejeeting the Majority proposals the Assembly 
was mtisfied with the demands contained in the Minority proposals. They wanted some- 
thing more and that was embodied in the amendment. 

Dr. DATTA, while folly supporting the amendment, said that them wen two types 
of minority communities in India, (1) the quantitative type and (S) the qualitative type. 
The strength of the Indian Christians in British India was 8 millions, whom the speaker 
r e pres e nted. He held that the Christian minority was of both the qualitative and quanti- 
tative type. Referring to the question of the protection of minorities the speaker held 
that the p re ee n t system would not be of any help. He * bought the majority and the 
minority communities must come to a mutual agreement. The Govern meot had failed 
to protect them during the last four years. f t was only in the one province of Bihar 
and Orima that one Indian Christian was appointed as Minister and that too by an 
Indian Lord Binha. Englishmen, wbo were always for balance of power being maintained 
between the diMerent communities could not understand their conditions, Indian 
Christinas were willing to oo-operate with the other Indian communities, provided their 
00 o p e ra tion was desired. Dyarchy waa an experiment, very old in age. The Diwani 
and the Nioamf of Lord Clive in Bengal was noshing but Dyarchy. Be condemned 
Dyarchy ae unworkable and supported the amendment. 

Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN then spoke for half an boar, asking the House to realise 
thereat of pnoring the amendment of Pandit Motilal Nehru. If that ■ mendmmt waa 
latoodod to bo preend from various parte of the Hoorn as their considered p r opem l , 
then ho Interred that those pmsoas had mm to the ooneluakm that they contemplated 
the Mate oonotitntion of India to be based entirely on Western coneeptioas and that they 
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proposed to idifttee on that path. The tele Mr. Montagu tad euot told Sr Alootar 
ttat hit scheme «M:on tbt lito of Western wprsmalstivc tatitittai. Ho (tta speaker) 
wot not prepared to eoj what woold be the with of tta Hooee ; hot he at icy sate tad 
given on opportunity to the people of Indio to indicate their views in that direction. 
If the desire of the Hoaee woe to proceed on the lines of Western democratic wetjfnlions 
then they had cleared the ground in that respect. 

The amendment of Motilal wanted a declaration from the British Government cm 
certain points, which, with certain reservations, amounted to foil Dominion Self-Govern- 
ment. Another point, which was made clear in the amendment, waa that the preeent 
legislative bodice were not sufficient to discuss the sebeme in great detail and ttat there- 
fore there most be a Bound Table Conference or a Convention adequately representative 
of Indian, Buropean and Anglo-Indian interests. 

Mr. Uangaswami Iyengar : We have no mandate to discum in detail. 

Sir Alexander: At any rate it is recognised that the present legislative bodies ate 
insufficient for that task. A large and representative body is to be constituted which 
ohoald examine the scheme in derail and submit it to this Assembly (not to tta Indian 
Legislature, be ft noted) and then presented to Parliament to be embodied In a statute* 
This means the repeal of the Government of India Act as it exists at present. 

Mr, Jinnah : Amendment. 

Sir Alexander : Poes it not involve repeal ? 

Mr. Jinnah : Certainly nut. 

Sir Alexander : But it does involve the virtual repeal of Beotioo 84 (A) of the Act. 
I dad the signatories to the Minority Report of the Muddiman Committee have eta aged 
their ground and state now that we eould do without the Royal Commimlosy eontemplated 
under Section 84 (A) of the Act. The demands made in the amendment are wmsihshlo 
in that they ask for extraordinary changes and the eighth clause gives no an ultimatum. 
My friends here regard it as an oiler. I woold like to know whether tbie offinr ie to be 
accepted without alteiation or revision, without changing one oomiaa or dot or amai-coloa. 
That ie a point I woold like to know. If we acoept this amendment, what do wo get in 
return f 

Several Members : Full oa-operatioa. (Laughter). 

Sir Alexander : The principle of the amendment ie stated to be telf-determinatkn. 
How oan wo live our lives independent of outside people ? 1 have never heard any nation 
say sou It is admitted in the amendment that constitutional advanos oan only oomo from 
the Bnglish people, U. t from Parliament. I am glad the members generally have refrained 
from asiag the language of threat ; but I have heard chargee made that the English are 
robbers and thieves. Will these charges do any good to India f 

Mr. Rangachariaf ; It was rhetoric. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman : It may have been rhetoric, bat 1 dep recate the am of 
rhetoric. The English people are sometimes need to take them words at their pro pm 
meaning. Another member mid the object of the House was to throw down tbs present 
GovevnsKnt. I leave it at that. I am qaite willing to believe thot this a m e ndmen t boa 
been pat forward in perfectly good faith. (Hear, htar). bat if I wore of a smpictocs 
aatsiu, I would be inclined to see Haohiavellian intention in it. But 1 am not a eaapj» 
otono man. (Laughter and applause). My friend, Mr. Jinnah. Is in gteat difficulty, for 
in tta Minority Report be wanted an authoritative enquiry and now he is ineUned to 
think ttat the Asstembiy oan ask Parliament to aeoe pt them large proposals mntstaod 
in the amendment without enquiry by a Royal Commission. 

Mr. Jinnah : Sir, Lord Birkenhead has invited ns to indioate tta llnm on which wo 
dsdn oar Constitution . 

Sir Atonadeg Muddiman : What Lord Birkenhead was talking about woo tta 
development of a eeaotitatfcn, which will give more free seeps to that imagiaatton whisk 
Is sommrnMsiistk a f ea ture of India. Then, Sir, I do not And in tta sprmhss, the word. 

FOaM Motilal : It Is the resolution. 

•t? Alnmndor: I my it was not used in tta spsoohm. I tape you will regard the 
i loci sms ns of gnat importance, t mention this, Irani it is my tan arm to ptont cot 
tta HffiuoHIm. with a view to remove them, and not to hinder p t o gw sa fffiomt tanrj. 

Wo mast foootho facts of the situation. Tta Committee, of whmb I woo — 

tta Chairman has made ito observntioas on this point. I say the haekwaid state ef the 
otsotosalo to one of the greatest d i ffic u lties you have to Jam in India. One member mid 
that ta returned with thanks the i f o sa mmndnitsas in tta Majority lapsed l ask, to 
it not sometimes wise for men asking for largo concess i o ns to say that tamhto doles a* 
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Mt MMthT of wMmuIw ! with what ou wo support your dnul tor a declaim* 
Um for toll Pomtotoa fcU^hwnwat f 

Mr. Jinaah : *Hyop nook.” (Laughter). 

Mr Amato Maddiman : I wont irtiaaui which will be am cfftctiva. 
{Umd bi|iMr)L Lord Birkenhead ha» wade to dear that aocslentton ie polities! 
■ngM to a owner of co-operation, thftt to ratosc 10 work whot joe nave got to not ItaeU 
* dfceet etaim for further program that the OoiwuMt are not unsympathetic ftftd ho 
hoe therefore givea joe ft generooa offer. 1 earnestly hope that joe will realms Ihto 
position. 1 am willing to believe that thto a oftitod demand frooi both ladepeadeafte ftftd 
mrarajtots, wade to perfect! j good faith ; bet joe will real toe that to ofleot it to aft 
etotoeatoM. The Government have been charged with doing nothing to ooftieottoft with 
die gurnet ion of Provincial Autonomy. The qnmtien of Provincial Autonomy waeoatoftde 
the aoope of the Beforma Enquiry Coouftittee. 1 don’t agree that the investigation 
oonid be made by a Committee of that nature or any other Committee. The Government 
of India knee recently availed themaeivea of the aervioee of dir Frederick Whyte, who 
haa our invitation to inveatigate and report to aa on the relationa hetweau tho 

Oentral and Local Governments to other parte of the world, with special reference to tho 
relatione that obtain between the Genual and Provincial Governments in India. It to ia 
thto that mooh good work could be done on thto question. The evidence he will 

collect may be naeful and will be placed before the Royal Commission, whenever it is 
appointed. (Applanre). 

Pandit Motilal : Sir, I want to know if, at this stage, it to permissible for me to 
answer certain questions which dir Alexandr Mnddimao asked by way of information. 

(Hr Alexander Mnddiman : The members to the Hoorn are going to apeak. 

pandit Motilnl : If my friend does not want an answer, then I am mt toiled. 

Mr. Jnmnadaa MSHTA felt that the kind of oo-operatioo the Government wonted was 
co operation to the conn noons enslavement of India. The amendment showed that they 
did not want to go out of the British Empire. On the other hand they wanted to elevate 
the Government of India itself. Its position to-day was insignificant in the Bmpffe, 
impotent abroad, and tyrannical at home. If the amendment was accepted it weald make 
the Government for the first time the real Government of the country. The Hoorn 
Member wns clear-headed and sincere and he wanted to oome to terms with them ; hoi 
with all respect to the Home Member, he would describe the Reforms Committee as a 
“ Muddy ” Committee. (Laughter). Sir Charles Innrs* speech had proved again that a 
bureaucrat could never be a statesman. 

Mr. Venkatapathi RAJU was not beard distinctly in the press gallery. He was heard 
to dwell on the principle of self-determination. 

In mging th r Government to acoept Pandit Motiial'* demand, Lala DUNICHAND 
said that both the late Mr. C. R. Das and Pandit Motiial bad held out the olive branch 
and Gandhiji, the leader of leaders, bad preached the Gospel of Love ; bat the Govern- 
ment’s attitude, on the contrary, had Jbeen most unresponsive. The amendment, be 
assured, did not satisfy the younger section of the Swaraj Party. The Hindu and Muslim 
differences would not last for ever. 

Mr. ANEY said that the Majority proposals were without any principle at all and 
to accept them waa like signing a blank cheque. The speaker thought that the Minority 
proposals were not given proper consideration. Judgment was pronounced against them 
with n preconceived and biassed mind. The position of the Government wss like one who 
stood on the horns of a dilemma. They could neither say that Dyarchy was a complete 
sacoess nor an utter failure. The Government did not acknowledge its utter fail me for 
fear of that being made a plea for a change iu the constitution. Indians were tired of 
using strong language in the House and the only way to solve the problem was to 
generously acoept the amendment . 

Sir Darcy LINDSAY, suppoitiug the Majority Report, asked the House not to attack 
those from whom they sought favour* (cries of •* No favours”.) It was not by heroics and 
beating of drums that Indians could j uvti/y their demands. Extravagant speeches were 
likely to do harm. It was no good aifcnatiug the Brittobera Lord Birkcuheai had given 
a manage of sympathy (cries of ** certainly not”). It was in working the present eonsti- 
tut ion that progress lay. Any scheme they prepared most be put forward, after fr’i 
consideration by ail the |tarties in the country ami not merely after a few hours* discussion 
among the members of the Assembiy. members had demanded a change of heart on 

the part of the Government ; but a :i?tie reciprocity in that direction might be beneficial. 
A: present it was nr.ore of take than of give. 

Pundit Motiial What have w« ? 
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iff Itorqr Lindmy Lst them be bo mktraet end ewpMoaw Let the SefonM be 
worked lor wbot they ore worth, A good dee! el pr ogram b«i bees node voder the 
Rcfmg eod much atone could be made if these woe emepentieo, 

Mr. JOBHIsaid that the nmehiuerj woe defective to pmteet the interns of tin Indian 
i and tbe working classes, Had Hie Msjsrty's Government dieehaigod their troet 
by the people of India f The answer waa oertainJy in the negativs The Government of 
Indio had almost fallen tc do tbeir dot/ by tbeworking claams, What waa the history 
of the Indian Mines Aet and tbe Factory Act f It woe doe to tbe pressure pot upon 
tbe Owenm&t by tbe International Labour Conference. Perhaps the Workmen's Com- 
pensation Act "was the only good feature. The future Constitution must be faeeed on the 
suffrage of common people, Every adult person should have a vote. It was humoral to 
base any franchise on the possession of property, becaaee thereby they gave greater value 
to property than to human life. The working classes should be represented by persons 
elected by tbeir own organisation. There must be at Jeaet twelve tech representatives, 
at demanded by tbe AlMnoia Trade Union Congreea The principle of nomination should 
bo given up. At present Kuropeou officials were tbe servants of European capitalism and 
Indian officials were tbe servants of Indian capitalists. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman tbe Hon'ble Member rapaat bis .statement f Am I 

to understand from bim that the servants of the Crown are servants of capitalists ? 

Mr, Joebi:— They are in effect so, Sir. If adult suffrage is introduced, then one 
section of tbe present triumvirate would be gone. Under Swaraj the masses will have to 
straggle tc ooobs into tbeir own, but then tbe struggle will t* more direct and easy. 1 
support pandit Motilai's amendment. 

Mr. Amarnatb DUTT, in supporting tbe amendment said Dyarchy should be abolished 
immediately and all reserved subjects should be transferred, Tbe speaker thought tbe 
ideal question before tbe House was transference of power from Europeans to Indians, 

Mr. KA1DU (Burma) thought that Pundit Motilai's amendment was premature and 
that Dyarchy had not bad a fair trial. He supported the Government resolution. 

Pandit Madan Mohan MALAVIYA in a long and forceful speech supported tbe amend- 
ment of Pt. MotiJal. He gladly acknowleged the work done by British administrators, but 
affirmed that progress would have been fifty times more if there bed been full Responsible 
Government. If Indiana bad been given a chance of working as ccadjuetors the progress 
would have beeu brighter and it would have been a matter of honour and satisfaction 
both to England and India. 

Referring to tbe Majority Report of the Muddinoan Committee, the Pundit emphasised 
the statement of Bir Mahomed Bbafi, made alter hie retirement fiom service, in which he 
had asked for a Royal Coirmiasioxi. la the faoe of that statement the Majority Report 
became the Minority Report and the Government should withdraw what they called 
the Majority Report. There wee peace in tbe Native States between Hindus and Muslims 
and for several thousands of years India knew peace as it did not know to-day. Pandit 
Malaviya joined in tbe appeal tor a change of heart and said, whatever might be bis 
opinion he bed never for one moment stated that British Government in India should stop. 
•» We have no desire to get away from tbe control of Parliament. Tbe limitations 
mentioned In the amendment ate in themselves r clear expression of our desire, that we 
are willing to submit to Parliament for sometime. How long it will be would depend on 
my English fellow subjeots of Hit Majesty. Let tbe agreement between India and 
Britain be hooonrable and profitable to both. We want you to understand os und we 
wish to understand you.' 1 (Applause). 

Bir Alexander MUDD1MAN, in summing up the debate, asked tbe members to tske 
up the attitude that would be in the best intermts of India. He was still in difficulty « 
to what the Amembly meant by tbe amendment, because co many constructions bad 
been put on it, Mr. Joshi in a rush moment had mid that the servants of the Crown 
were ths reffcaentatites qt the European capita list a Let it be remembered that the 
administration of India afqr 1888, by the servants of the Crown prevented tbe exploitation 
of the country. (Cries of " question)." Bir Mahomed Bbafi was now a private individual 
and hs was free to defend hfs own action in respect of tbe Majority Report. 

Tka amendment of Pandit Medial was put and carried by 14 votes against 45 
tosss amidst lend apple usu. 
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SIMLA-9TH SEPTEMBER 1925 . 

U«e of fimm 

On the 9th September, after interpellations, Mr. RANGACHARIAR 
leered fcr consideration of his B3I regulating the use of firearms in dispers- 
ing unlawful assemblies as amended by the Select Committee. He said 
he was a mild Brahmin from Madina, and had never been a rioter, nor was 
likely to be one in fntnre. (Laughter.) He did not believe even in a 
threat# but still be was a human being aod must take a human view of things* 
They could forget the Punjab wrongs but they must act in a statesman-like 
manner and provide against a repetition. The genesis of his Bill was a 
resolution moved by Mr. Sestri in March, 1931, which Sir William Vincent 
aooepted in part The Government accordingly brought forward a Bill but 
•Afterwards let it lapse. The speaker then tried to introduce provisions in 
the Bill amending the Code of Criminal Procedure, hut was ruled out of 
order. Hence the present Bill, which had been passed by the Select Com- 
mittee in an amended form and was now before tho House. 

As the speaker was developing bis srguments, stating that Indian orowds 
were not armed with anything more than lathis and brickbats, the Home 
Member interjected : *' What happened in Kohat f 

Mr. Rangaehariar : Kohat is different from the net of India. 

The Home Member : The Indian law applies to Kohat. 

Mr. Raiigaobariar replied that he was speaking of the Indian crowd as 
a whole. There was nothing wrong with his proposals to regulate the use 
of firearms. He asked the House to pass the Bill as amended by the Select 
Committee and not leave the law as it was. 

Mr. Ranga IYER sakl that Britishers iu India# both civil and military, 
held the lives of Indians very cheap. He did not wish to refer to a recent 
case in Simla where a riokshaw coolie was kicked to death and his ribs 
were broken as the case was still subyodice. 

Mr. Tonkinson : Sir, on a point of order. The hon. member cannot refer 
to a ease still sutrjudice. 

The President : Order, order. The bon. member eaaot refer to the case. 

Mr. Ranga Iyer said he only wanted to say that Europeans held Indian 
lives very cheap* 

Sir William BIRD WOOD, the Cammender-in-Chief, read from the 
latest instructions relating to martial law wherein the rules provided 
that when a Magistrate hailed in military aid the officer commanding 
the troops was empowered to be tin cole judge of the situation and 
act in such manner as he thought best# and that he was definitely 
responsible for using the minimum force. He was responsible for the 
safety of his command. There was no statutory obligation on him to give 
previous warning in all oases and he oould not be prosecuted without the 
Governments sanction. It seemed to him that definite personal responsibility 
of the officer was the best possible safeguard for ensuring the proper 
execution of duties and that the action taken was effective and that it 
prevented tho risk of unnecessary casualties. Under the Bill the personal 
responsibility of a military offioer would disappear as a Magistrate alone 
would decide toe kind of weapoo to be uaed, and the military officer would 
merely act as a machine. This was risky, because offioers who were 
experienced in the use of force knew best how much force and what weapon 
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be given invariably, then miltwry lam might wot be *Me to sews * ritnetioo 
of a kind when mob with tesohaswsa i*^i«4»haia* hee^ criattocy, 
and troops Mrs oofcr a lew koadrwd jmA «8 and M no tiaro to giro 
warning. Thirdly, under Mr. Ram a sharisr b fiB an dfiear twH bjiwr 
cutsd without 4 Government authority. Sir WSSam hfsd the ImsmWy 
would agree that an oioer s ate d, not as a private snfieadnei hot in the 
service of Crown and numb against his wiJL It sodd ha tntalsrsMe 9 aneh 
ofioer wars to be at the eaprise of any individual* Ha asrothe eooorded adofl 
massura of protection. 8ir William inaUy held thst,aa ofioer in < 
on the spot alone ooold decide the n eccs riti as of the skataou and they 
not tie his hands, thereby making still more arduous and nompBested • 
eit nstion already difficult. 

Mr. VUI ARAGHA V ACilARI AR, speaking from experience as a 
Magistrate, felt that the fact that a detailed report of ftrisg had to 
be submitted to the Provincial or Central Secretariat was sc itself a 
difficult enough task for Magistrates, because the Secretariat, un l ike what the 
pnb) ; o thought, did not proceed with bias in favour of district ofinais, but 
were oritioal and thought the ofioer must have gone wrong. (Laughter.) 
Fear of the Secretariat made district offioers hesitate before acting according 
to their best light. They oould never regulate the matter by rules heeauso 
they could not prevent the personality of a magistrate coming into play. 

Mr. GORDON, a Bombay official, speaking as a district officer, not on 
iiehalf of all district officers, because they had not been granted communal 
epresentatiou yet— (laughter)— assured the House he would welcome any 
.aw whioh aimed at instilling a greater sense of responsibility among district 
offioers, but the present Bill did not. The Bill was not only vague but 
perfectly useless. As regards the last clause, it covered persons who were 
shot. But what about those who might be injured by cavalry. (Laughter.) 
He appealed to the House not to be led away by racial feeling but to enact 
a law whioh would bold good, even under Swargj rule. 

Mr. J1NNAH said that Field- Marshal Sir William Birdwood had put 
hie ease with the precision of a soldier and the logic of a lawyer. He how- 
ever felt that the English precedent had been quoted unnecessarily. The 
revised King's Regulations, it was true, omitted the provision that a military 
offioe must not fire without the authority of a magistrate ; hut what was good 
for England up till 1920 should be good for India, wby was there therefore 
the cry that they were introducing a revolutionary change? The speaker 
asked whether the Government did not think its magistrates competent to 
be trusted to take the best deririou. They must be all experienced men. 

The Home* Member : If you can give me 24 hours* notice before a riot 
is to take place 1 shall see that an experienced Magistrate ie sent. 

Mr. Jinnah : I presume the magistracy must be competent to perform 
its duty. If you cannot have it better hand over the Government to some 
one else. 

Continuing, he said Sections 131 and 132 of the Cr. P. C. already 
protected offioers against prosecutions being launched against them without 
Government sanction. AH that Mr. Saagschariar • Bill did was to make at* 
exception in tbe cue of ute of fireurme. 
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At As 1 stage A# closure #m moved icd accepted. Mr. Sengsohersev 
maintained his poshioo and felt that Mr Vgbnjrttavaohariar had only con- 
limed their view Aat msgistratea hid better judgment than policemen end 
soldiers. 

Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN said the CommandeHn-Chief had given 
the most cogent arguments that while it was a Magistrate who oalled in 
military assistan ce, Ac moment a military officer came the manner and 
degree of use of military force must be determined by the military offioev 
alone. Hi assured Mr. Jinn A that if Ae House placed sufficient funds at 
his disposal he would plane competent magistrates everywhere. As it was', 
in a cub-division where he was employed in his early days there were 
900,000 people under hie charge. He often need to be absent from his 
headquarters on tour far away and if any contingency arose m his absence, 
did Aey think that the honorary magwtrate ooukl take a proper decision t 

The motion for second reading war carried by 06 votes to 47. 

The House Aen disoussod in detail Ae clauses of Ae Bill. Sir 
Sivaawaiuy Aiyer moved that sub-clause 4 should epeoifioally provide that 
notwiAstanding anything contained in Section 132 of the Or. P. C. an 
offioer oould be prosecuted by any injured person, or his relative, without the 
sanction of the Government Tho House accepted the amendment by a 
majority of 08 to 45. 

Mr. Rangcehariar Aen moved that Ae Bill be passed. The Heme 
Member opposed it The House however paeeed the Bill without a 
division and adjourned. 


Protection for Paper 

At the meeting of f-fa Legislative Assembly on tbs 10TH SEPTEMBER Sir Charles 
1NNB8 moved : M This Assembly recommends to tbs Governor* <toneraMii*£ouncil that 
a ss i sta n c e be given to the bamboo paper and paper palp industry in India by the imposi- 
tion, until the 31st March 1U02, of a specific protective duty at the rate of one anna per 
pound on all printing papers (other than ekrome, marble, flint, poster, and stereo) wfaicn 
contain less than <3 per cent, of meehanioal mod pulp and on ml writing papers.** 

Sir Charles gave the assuianoe that he did set want to burry the Rouse into accepting 
bis proposal, but the Government felt that their proposals having been disclosed they 
mast be put into effect, as soon a» possible, to prevent a heavy import of paper before 
protection came into effect* He bad moved bis isaolutiea first because he wanted the 
Hesse to discuss the subject fully, whi«»h could not have been possible if be bad brought 
forward his Bill only. Hs explained, briefly, the position of the industry and said 
dir George Rainey and bis oollhagucs perhaps thought discretion the better part of valour, 
and, by exolading newsprint, prevented the Asm from be mg up against their proposals 
ilnngbtsr.) Bat a. mors serious reason for excluding newsprint and other taper was 
that without very high protective duties aheap paper oould not be excluded. The Tariff 
Bond found that all mil* manufacturing paper from sabai grass, except one at 
H a humnp nr, had tailed to prove that grace paper weald be ab’e to de without proledion. 
Aim, gram paper, though excellent tar writing purposes, was net so good Cor printing 
purpems, and oould meet only limited esacusrara. The demand far sabai gram paper 
did net fulfill the osndUieiw laid down by the Piseal Commission. Bamboo pulp paper, 
cu the other hand, held cut a prospect au only of doing away wtth protection and of 
of paper, bet weald moot a large demand. At present there was only 
pal* while anot her woe to be soon started at 
rite a specific protective duty * one anna per 

r eptod, and be emphasised that tbit protection would 

srannfsrtnnri from gram or from bamboo. 
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Re. 10 lakhs or be garairtaart a debenture to that attest to enable It to inetol mother 
Mthtt to leet the mlpMtc prcots. Btoutor help wee to be given to the mill projected 
at He jtmuudry to mt them** pram It mo heze that the Government differed from 
the Teriff Board. 

In the eaee of the Indian Paper Palp Company, aaid the Commerce Member, their 
reasons were, firstly, that this Company wee sot a joint stock company, bat «m privately 
owned fay three or fonr sbsre-boiders. lie pro eem wee monopolist and fay helping it 
the Government would he helping m c n opo ttot m a nuf act u re. Then, again, it waa Mi 
that by advancing m oney toe Government would be ptaeing this particular oompany 
in an advanthgeoos poeltloo in competition with other Indian compauiee in the market 
and that snob an action would be extraordinarily difficult for the Government to justify. 
It would be unfair. At the same time, enppcaing another company was floated ana wee 
anxious th try the sulphite. process, it might also look to &• Government, to assist it 
in Installing machines. The Government's position in each circamstanoes woald be very 
difficult. The same difficulty arose with regard to the mill at Bajamnndry. 

The Government of India's position was vary difficult, bat the tame waa not the cere 
with the Provincial Governments. A Provincial Government coaid legitimately, ander 
the aid to Industries Act, help any industry within its territory, bat for the Government 
of India, who hail to take the part of India ea a whole, to make this invidious distinction 
and place certain companies unfairly in a better position com pared with their competitors, 
would have been extraord*narily difficult. 

The Government of India, therefore, said Sir Charkt considered an alternative and 
they decided that the proposed protection be granted for seven years instead of live. 
This, they felt, would give the two companies an advantage equivalent to the ueirtanoe 
proposed by the Tariff Board, and tha* them should be able to raise money for the purpose. 

The Commerce Member admitted that the Tariff Board's proposal about a subsidy was 
logical, but tbe Government of India had to take a broader and different view of ita 
obligations. He hoped the House would aceept hit resolution and enable the industry 
to survive. He ■ mured them that if the conditions later on changed ue woald oomr 
again to tbe Hoorn with bit proposal. 

Sir Willoughby CABBY, of the Tttmghar Kills, speaking on behalf 01 the industry, 
•aid theie were at precent eight mills in India which had shat down owing to the rise in 
exchange and chiefly b ec a u s e of foreign competition. The competition from Scandinavia 
and Germany before tbe War mwto all Indian com p a n ies lose, bat during the Wav this waa 
made op. After the War foreign competition had again come in and, helped by depreciated 
exchangee, was again underselling the Indian paper mills. He was indebted, both to the 
Government of India and to the Tariff Board for their propomls for protection, and, 
although these did net give what tbe industry wanted, they woald accept half a leaf ratner 
than starve, and he appealed to tbe House to lose no time in poising tbe Government's 
proposals on that day. He felt that the Burma Government had not given them a proper 
opportunity to go and esta bli s h mills there. As regards the soda process Sir Willoughby 
aaid this had already hemt tried by this Arm. hot had not proved on a large scale the 
suooem which tha Tariff Beard anticipated it would prove to be. 

Continuing, Sir Wilkmgaby Carey emphasised that. tbe Tariff Board bad not provided 
against exchange fluctuations. He hoped the Government woald make a six-meotbfy 
adjustment in duty on the basis of ev e b a nge fluctua ti on with a view to maintaining 
protection at the total now proposed to be gr a n te d . He feared that the proposal might 
retard the growto of the paper industry tram weed palp, which waa quite in ahamrnnee 
in India. 

Mi. KffLKAB anted bis amend m ent that gram eboald alio be specifically mentioned 
in the resolution living protection to bo nb o n palpi Gram ana bamboo ware two rival 
taw material! of equal value far tha paper raking tndumry and there waa no roe eon to 
ignore ^ The amendment, however, waa refect ed by 49 vote* to 40. 

XL Bane lYBVtfAB moved that the Tariff Baud's recommendation baaoeopted 
entirely, namtij, the gnat of proteotton for five yeua and amf e tance to the two cempuiiee 
to tac extent of Bn 90 tokho under oenditioao tmpomd by the Government. Mr. Iyengar 
held that the Baud hod pemmmd pwkwtien town they eonrtfemi that by advancing 
or gnarontoting Ba BO tofcbsthe flovnmmt ohaaid be able to omaMtoh the potentialities 
of b amboo pa lp, both from the aelpkte and the aoda prec e m e e . This — an fl m m t too 

Mr. Naoroii DUMASIA moved that taper catomAer paprr, imported In leehLobonkl 
bo anolwtod from the arols stive daty oothto kind of paper was not produced In India at 
all. Mr. A Dae and Mr; Caoko npfwrled hie oemnAnent. 
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81r Obartee INNfcJ mu I toe UofMiMtri diffieaity woe that the Tariff Hoard ou a- 
»jdire4 the matter toilj and did not exempt ope caieadar paper. He did Lot woo t iu 
poser to Is bit, bot hie difficulty woe tbe Tariff Board's e na ctattona He left the Hoots 
to dstrte the ■otter. 

Tht Hooee oooeptad Hr. Demasle's proposal. 

Hr. Baagaswami lYENGAB moved the odditioo of the following rider : « This 
Assembly further reeoooModi that the raoommendatfone of the Tariff Board for the groat 
of o loon or subsidise to drat with o flew to folly explore possibilities of the maaafaotare 
of paper iron bamboo by sulphite, or soda, or other prooeti should be oooepted la priaolplo 
and that farther investigations be mode iu eooordoaoe with the recommendations of the 
Tariff Board a* to the most effective manner in which ambiance may be given is all 
companies or firms that are prepared to explore the poeeihiUties on a eommeroUl scale.” 

Sir Basil BLACKETT said the Amembly had already rejected Hr. Rama Iyengar's 
proposition which raised the same issue. He gavt the assaranoe that the observations in 
tbe statement of objects and reason* did not prmouno* a decision on the general pulley 
of a subsidy and loan bat had only rejected the grant of amialauoe in tbe manner proposed 
by the Tariff Board, nor was the observation in the statement of objects and reason* 
any censure ou tbe po'icy followed by Ministers in tbe Transferred field. The Government 
had not at all considered tbe oroed iaeue of subsidies and Imj House should not, without 
fully considering this issue, commit itself to any particular policy. 

Hr. Ranges wami Iyengar's amendment wae rejected by 62 votes to 36. The debate 
had cot concluded when thr House adjourned. 

At the next sittiifg of. tbe Assembly on i be I4TH SEPTEMBER Hr. JOBH1 moved 
that the protection, as proposed, be granted proofed — (1) That the company receiving 
assistance shall prod nor a certificate from any officer appointed by tbs Government 
of India for that purpose that the labour conditions prevailing in tbe works of the 
company are satisfactory ; (S) tout the Government of India are given suoh represen- 
tation ou the • board of directors of every company receiving tbe asslsiauoe as the 
Government of India may consider adequate; (3) that the company receiving tbe 
assistance shall undertake to pay an amount to tbe Government of India oat of tbe 
balance which may remain of the profits after the distribution of 8 per oent. dividend 
to the shareholders of the company, equal to the amount wbiob tbe company may have 
received through tbe rise in prices of paper doe- to the imposition of the protective dory. 

Mr. Joehi laid street on the fact that be was actuated by a desire to safeguard tbe 
interests of the taxpayer and the interests of labourers. 

Sir Charles IHNES, while admiring the pertiaaoity and sincerity of Mr. Joehi, 
opposed the amendment as laying down conditions which could not in practice bo worked. 
By appointing officers they would be merely appointing spies, whose presence would 
disturb the relatione between employers and employed. 

Mr. Devaki Prasad B1NHA thought there was nothing revolutions! y in tbe amend- 
ment, which only attempted to conoede to the tax-payers what wae doe to them. 

Toe amendment wae lost by M votes to 87. The resolution was carried. 

8ir Charles 1NNK8 then moved for leave to tntredaee the Bill providing for the 
fostering end development of the bamboo paper industry in British India. In the 
s t at eme nt of objects and reasons it wae stated that the Government accepted tbe Tariff 
Board's proposal to impose a protective duty of one anna per pound on printing paper 
and writing paper as specified in the schedule. The Government, however, considered 
that as the grant of loans or sebsidice in tbe manner eaggeeted by the Board wee open 
to grave objections, the period for which protection should he granted should he seven 
years instead of five years, as proposed. Pi: Charles lanes did not make n epsceb in 
introducing the Bill. 

Mr. CHAMaN LaL opposed tbe introduction of the BiU. He safcl that the Tariff 
Board tn their report bad laid down that these paper mills did not fulfil the eeadltfcms 
laid down by the Fiscal Commission. The industry was not an infant one and, moreover 
mom of the mills were European-owned. 

Despite opposition, the Bill was then introduced. In asking t&e Assembly to take 
tbe Bill into oonekleratton, Sir Charles IHHE8 said it was nothing bat a corollary eo tbe 
wsHntkm pameri a few miuutev before. 

Mr. CHAM AH LAL opposed oonshieratien of the Bilb Tbe paper indutr/, bn an*, 
bed made tremendous profits during the War. The troabie in the iadu*ry wae due tc, 
* ^^ r euwui^ ais^ bad technical knowledge. Meet of the mills were either Eu r op e a n 
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Sir Chariot IHBEft, in moving that tbe Bill be jwswd, referred to Mr. Dumatie's 
to n w dmeat that the aroteetifi defy be not imposed mi taper calendered paper imported 
to reele and laid that this matter woe id be atmOdered by tbe G ov e r nm e n t to eeeeaitathm 
with the Advisory Committee attached to tbe Department of Commerce, and if it wee 
foaad that protection should sot be given to it, then tbe Government woekt bring forward 
an amendment during tbe nest •ration. If tbe decision was tor a protective doty then 
the/ would report to the Assembly. He made tci* annoonoement after consulting 
tha members opposite, specially beoaoee be bad received telegrams from Allahabad and 
Mediae saying tbto if this a m endme nt for exeloeion from the protective duty wae made 
to caper-calendered paper it would place tome papers to an unfair position to their 
competition with tbe M times of Indie Illustrated Weekly." 

Mr. M. JL ACHABYA regretted that tbe Oovenunent had accepted tbe seggesttion that 
they eboeld give financial help to eaoo industries as required it. It wae a pity that 
none of the Be. SI lakbs that the Government wonld get by protective duties by practi- 
cally taxing education would be need to give financial assistance to any struggling 
company. 

Sir Bari Singh GOUR contended tbet the industry as a whole ebouid get protection 
and notcserely tbe bamboo papei industry. 

Sir Basil BLACKETT maintained that the Bill wae framed in aeoofdnaaoe with tbe 
Tariff Board’s recommendations It did not crmmit the Government to give protection 
to the paper industry in general, but only to tbe bamboo paper industry. Tbe 
Government Could not be justified in making a grant, or a loan, or a subsidy to 
any particular paper milL Tbe Be 11 lakbs which Mr. Aoiiavya expected would oome 
t o tbe Government revenue might be used in relieving provincial contributions, and 
t 0 that extern, there might be a stimulus given to education. The Bill Wee then pasted. 

Criminal Procedure Code. 

Sir Alexander MUDD1MAN then moved that tbo Bill further to amend 
the Code of Criminal Prooedure, 1918, bo taken into consideration. The Home 
Member said that since tbe parsing of the Criminal Prooedure Code Amend* 
ment Act certain difficulties bad been brought to light by the Local Govern- 
ments and judicial authorities. The provisions of the Bill wore to remedy 
those defects, which were all of a minor obaraoter and there waa no substance 
in them. The House was well aware what Section 109 was. Prior to tbe amend* 
ment of 1998 tbe effeotof section 109 of tbe Code was that courts had discretion 
to award either simple or rigorous imprisonment in csee of proceedings being 
taken against anyone. The affect of the amendment of 1918 waa to taka away 
that discretion and award only simple imprisonment The present Bill attempt* 
od to restore it The speaker said several Local Governments had represented 
that most of tbo parsons against vbom proceedings were taken under 
Section 109 wore men for whom simple imprisonment was quite unsuitable. 
Conehiding, Sir Alexander wished that either the House would pass the Bill 
aa proposed, or wonld wject it 

The House rejected the amendment of Mr. Amarnath DUTT, that 
tht B81 be roistred to a Select Committee which the Homo Member had 

Mr. BAVGAOHABIAB objected to Clause 1 by whioh the Govt wanted 
to lidofi the powers to send to rigorous imprisonment persons who wore 
unable to fad security b ee an e e of poesessing no otoeottbie means of livelihood. 
It was improper that any ehrBxacd government should rigorously confae 
persons simply beenuae they had no ostensible means of livelihood. Only 
two years ago this Asmhly lemeved the discretion from the magistrates to 
send parsons to vigorous imprisonment and no necessity, had been shown for 
the roatoiatSonof the dfaemrtieo. 
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8ir Bari Slack Qcnr supported Mr. Imakuiir in oppjdng tbs dense. 
Mr. Tooktauoo pointed oat that tba power to aaad a pa non to rigorous 
would ba wed only at tba dinratioa of tha Magistrate and not 
nrnisnr'r at all timaa. Sir Henry Staayon supported tha Bill. Mr. 
Veokstapsti Bate and Mr. Balri opposed tha removal of the discretion. 

Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN asked whather tha Assembly waa going to 
torn down ovary measure inteodad to aupport law and order. II to. let it 
aay so. The ohanga in tha law removing diao ration waa made without ootr 
roiting Local Govarnmeata. and now not only all Local Go rare manta bat 
jail ofioara and ezaoative offieors won u n ani mo us that, diaeration moat bo 
raatorad. If tha Aaaembly waa not going to giro diaeration to the Magistrates 
than it waa far batter to remove Section 109 itaalf from tha Coda. 
There waa no polities! flavour about tha proposed ohanga. It waa moved 
solely with a desire to defend tha hearths and homes of tha people. Let tha 
Aaaembly consider this point oarefully. 

Clauae 9 of the Bill waa then pressed and lost by AS votes to fll. Sir 
Alexander Muddimao did not move for the paaaage of the Bill as amended. 

The Aasemby next eonaidared and passed the Bill farther to amend the 
Indian Limitation Act. as reported by tha Salaot Committee, amt the BUI 
to snH»"d the law relating to TESTAMXNTAKY succession aa pawe d by tba 
Council of State. 

Bounty for Stool Industry. 

On tha 1ATH 8EPTBMBBR, tba Aaaembly re-assembling, Sir Charles 
1NNES moved hie resolution asking the Houso to agree to the giwtof a maxi 
mum of Bs. 60 lakhs bounty to the steal industry np to tba Alat March, 1997, 
of whioh Be. 18} lakhs are to be paid np to the Slat March, 1996. Hie 
resolution,' ho said, proposed further amistanee tiU Marsh. 1997. when the 
Steel Protection Act expired and after whioh tha whole question would ba 
reconeidfcred. Sir Charlaa oonfeaaaed that the noommeodationa of tha 
Tariff Board came to the Government with n shock. Of oourao, the Thrift 
Boar d waa logical in its views, hot it did not taka into acoount several 
fflHt afd tTatwns whioh the Government most take. He r ne n li ed that when 
the Government granted a bounty of Be. AO lnkhs the Government were morn 
generous than tba proposal of the Tariff Board. Ha claimed that they had 
sueoaaded in avtr inating the indnstry from a serious position, and tha 
Chairman of tha Tata Iron and Steal Company had admitted it. 

There waa a considerable in cr ease in consumption nod huge stocks of 
the Company hod boon cleared up. The policy of Proteotion hod proved 
effective and aa it continued to beoume effeotive there wee bound to be a 
fall in tin nwipte under Customs. He eeenred the Howe that e modifiee- 
tion of tin Board’s proposal did not in tba least mean that tba Government 
had weakened in ita polity of protecting the steel industry. 

Sir Charles r eminded the Honan that the bounties were a very mnch 
more generous form of mdstanso than an inornate in duties. Hb raawwtor 
modification of tha Board’s proposals warn, flrstly. that tha Board’s satimate 
of rnnolpla wee only ao estimate, and that in any case a margin of Bs. 94 
lakhs ww too small. oowMering other commitments, as they ooold not bo 
too goaerow to one firm at tike expewe of ether legitimate olsimuts opon 
them. But the moat important reason was one wkieh the Tariff Board could 
not taka into eeeonnt, na m e ly, that bonntioo were rather a demor s Ktin g form 
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of a s eistanoe sad nil a fat rafy too much upon lbs Gofinsnmk sad too 
little apon its ova ifforte. He admit t ed be was treading dettcaU ground, 
but be readied that be nude an apple! to tbe Tata Company, in Miy, 19*4, 
sad repealed ft bat January io asking tbe Company to eo-opetute with the 
Government and tbe Legislature. He hoped tbe Chairman of tbe Tats 
Company would beer him out when be said there bed been hitherto so 
response to that appeal* sod it was this feature which worried the speaker 

The House must remember that two-thirds of the capital of this Com- 
pany was in the form of sooood preference shares* the interest on which was 
cumulative. For the .pest three years about Rs. 00 lakhs of interest had 
been accumulated* and there was a load of debt amounting to over Rs. lb 
mores. The House muss send a message to tbe Tela Iron and Steel Com- 
pany that it expected the Company to take tbe matter in hand and fully 
co-operate in putting the industry on a sound and healthy basis. They had 
plaoed a heavy burden upon the eountry. Tbe Tariff Board estimated that 
burden at about Rs. li ororet. In addition to that they bed paid to this 
one Company Rs* 2, OS lakus during the life of the Act. He thought they 
had been very generous to the Company. His proposal was to last the life 
of the Steel Protection Act. 

Sir Purushotamdas TH A KURD AS challenged the Government openly 
co state its view, and suggested that tbe whole matter of the company’s 
affairs be referred to a committee of the Iionee. 

Sir Basil BLACKETT said the Government and the House were 
anxious that tbe Indian steel industry should be built upb They were pre- 
pared to allow a. reasonable return on capital actually engaged in tbe produc- 
tion of steel, but the tax-payer could not be expected to pey for interest on 
second preference shares which had accumulated. 

Sir Charles Innea's resolution was carried. 

Railway Account and Audit 

There was a heated discussion over Mr. Sim’s proposal to separate audit 
from aooounte on the Fast Indian Railway as an experimental measure. 
Mr. SIM said his proposal was sequel to the separation of railway accounts. 
It would make the spending authorities responsible for the accounts, and they 
would have an independent audit which they never hsd before. 

Mr. KELKAR’S motion for tbe adjournment of the discussion to tbe 
Delhi session was supported by Mr. Neogy and Mr. Rangaswatci Iyengar, 
but waa rejected by 59 vote* to 38 and Mr. Sim’s resolution wee finally 
passed by 67 votes to 14, after the acceptance of amendments specifically 
bringing the accounts staff under the control of tbe Financial Commissioner, 
and providing that difference of opinions between the aeoounta officer end 
the Agent be reported to tbe Standing Finance Committee on Railways. 

All supplementary demands were granted except the one moved by 
Sir Basil Blackett under Stamps, which wee rrjeeted lest March end wi» 
again reacted on this day# the majority being of opinion that it sheoki be 
charged to capital and not to revenue. Tbe Oudb Courts Supplementary 
£81 was also passed. 

DiseusMealfen of Electors. 

Ob *• 16TB 8UTMMSXR A. fcjMably diw— d two aomOria! 
latWtnmdwnMtkamkieiM. dBnwnawttwaWia Tbe 
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ink resolution was moved by Psoait ShamU NEHRU and was earned by a 
majority of one vote after the aeeeptanoe of an amendment by Hr. Bangs* wa- 
rn! Iyengar. The resolution in its amended form urged the removal of all 
r es tricti o n s against persona who had undergone imprisonment for criminal 
offeneee from standing as candidates for election to the Legislatures. Pandit 
Shamlal said that if the Government really wanted oo-operation, it ehould 
remove the bar Mr. Rangaseami Iyengar urged the removal of the 
restrictions wbioh at present fettered the right of constituencies to eleot their 
representatives. He wanted India to have the same praesioe as England. 

Prince Abram Hussain, Colonel Crawford and several other members 
opposed the resolution, while several speakers supported the motion. 

The Home Member said he was perfectly ready to eee all those who 
were anxious to co-operate by constitutional methods come into the Legisla- 
ture. Most countries had disqualifying provisions, indeed the conviction of 
a person for breaking the law was prima facie evidence that he waa not a 
desirable person, but he admitted that there were special conditions existing 
at present, and assured the House that the Government, by altering the rules 
raising the limit to one year, and allowing the Looal Governments to use 
their discretion, bad done all it reasonably could to meet the wishes of the 
House. He. personally, would hftve preferred some automatic provision 
rather than the discretionary powers of Local Governments, but it was im- 
possible to do that and to define the offences involving moral turpitude. 

Suspension of Cotton Excise duty. 

The second resolution discussed was moved by Sir Pursbotamdas 
TH A KURD AS who suggested suspending the collection of the Cotton Excise 
Duty for the rest of the financial year. He said the fact that prevention was 
better than cure, that the condition of the industry was very critical and that 
over 30,000 millhandi were now out of employment, should make the Govt, 
realise the gravity of the situation and assist the industry. If assistance was 
not given, it would only prove that the only way they oouid obtain relief was 
from a national government As regarded the financial aspeot of the question, 
he believed that the Government had more thau adequately strengthened their 
finanoes, but the will to use them to abolish the exoise duty was wanting. 

Sir Basil BLACKET, on behalf of the Government explained the attitude 
of the Government and advised the Assembly to have the debate adjourned. 
Suspension of tbe duty, he said, was equivalent to abolition of the duty, it 
would be difficult to re-impose tbe duty in April if it was suspended now. 
It was not practical polities. There was a large staff employed at a cost of 
Re. 70,000 to Rs. 80,000 on oolieetion of the duty. What were they to do 
when the duty was suspended I If the duty were suspended it would mean 
a loos of Rs 80 to Rs. 90 lakhs and the millowuers, when once the duty was 
suspended, would produoe so much and stop producing after April. Thereby 
there would be a loss of Rs. 80 lakhs in the Budget for next year. The 
Government oouid not find money in the present year's Budget to suspend 
the oolieetion of the duty in tbe middle of tbe financial year. Moreover, if 
there was a surplus there might be demands for remission of Provincial Con- 
tributions and such other demands. Neither the Government nor the 
Assembly could eonoeivably, however serious their finanoial situation might 
Wi abort of a real calamity, re-impose this duty next April if it was suspend- 
•4 now. If the Assembly wanted a subsidy for the ootton mill industry ttoo 
ht it ny Mb but not bring in this indfireet and round-about manner a motion 
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lor the virtual sedition of the eottea mite d uty. If the Assembly pend 
the resolution the G o v e r n m ent would tree* it mi slcoogty espn«ed dm 
of the Hooee for eonmderation of the question of the abolitioii of the duty if 
financial oourideretioue permitted at the time of the next Budget. 

Mr. Kastnrbhai LALBHAI. supporting the resolution. said the time had 
pemed' when Hp sympathy could alleviate the situation. Unless something 
was done now a grave situation would arise which would be beyond remedy. 
As to. the question of referring the matter to the Tariff Board, he said 
the matter was fully considered by the Fiscal Commission. Suggestions like 
these were intended’ to postpone help. 

Sir Charles 1NNES pointed out that the analogy of protection given to 
the steel 1 industry did not apply beoadae it was only for one firm, whereas 
the. cotton mill industry contained no leas than IOC mills all over India. He 
doubted very mudi if the suspension of the ootton excise duty would tonoh 
the fringe of the real problem taring the ootton mills. It was not praetioal 
politics to rwimpose the duty in April when once it was suspended. The 
Commerce Member asked why the millownen shirked an enquiry of the 
whole position by the Tariff Board. He suspected the millownen had not a 
strong oase to make out. 

Sir PURSHQTAMDAS replied that ha wanted not a favour but juctioe 
and their birthright on behalf of the textile iodustry of India. When the 
raiUowners were not anxious for an enquiry why were the Government 
anxious for an enquiry f The attitude of the Government of India dearly 
showed that the textile iodiutry could net expect relief. It was no use 
appealing «so Madras and the Fnigfeb benches and hinting that if the duty 
was suspended there would he no r emis si on in Provincial Contributions. 
Ait he assured the Knanoe Member that next March the Assembly would 
extract Isom tee Finance Member abolition of the ootton excise duty. 

Sr Barit Blackett said he had referred to an enquiry by tea Tariff 
Board bacanae it was tee MHlownera* Association which had snggmteri tee 
imposition cl a higher import duty on yarn and doth below 90 counts on 
grounds of p rot e ction, 

Sr Puishotarodse Thakurdaa's resolution was put and carried by 57 
votes to 51. 

On the 17TH SEPTEMBER, the last day of the ssoriott, the Assembly, 
though faced with an odleial agehda of considerable length, was not in a 
mood to discus s controversial tesutel Accordingly, the discussion of the Home 
Member's resolution regarding tea Standing Committees on Hindu and 
Mahomedaa law. aa recommended by the Muddmmn Committee, aid the 
conazdereikm oL the Trade Union BUI. aa amended by the Sri act Committee, 
were tij ps n ed E> the Delhi aemion. 

Sir Bhupendrmnath Mitre and Mr. Chartres opposed the a^ourameot 
motion aa they considered it to be of e dilatory character. 

Mr. Joehi. Mr. D. P. Shihe and Mr. Ghaaan Lai oonsidered the time 
too short and tee attendance too smell too oonrider such an important question. 

The Hooee n ame d the Home Monibei’e resolution accepting the ModdK- 
man Committee a recommendation in reapeat of femla fvanehiao, end also 
a cce pt e d the Commerce Member’s resolution proposing an amendment of tee 
Bled Pro tec tion Act so as to empow e r the Government to pay by way of 
bounties on wagons u sum not ensaadtee Ha. 11 lakhs during tee three 
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Ip the Counoil of Slab fa tho Ape of Concent HU and tbe Coalffbidi- KB, 
■wl ib paaaed He following Hi m paaaed bp tfcaGeunoil of abbs— <T#minail 
TiHbaa BUI. Cotton Tin— port HR. Madraa, Beogal and Boat bap CWren'e 
Ant S up plem en tary Bill, Forta BO, nod the Rapeafinp Bill. 

Sir B. N. Mitra i nt ro dn ea d n BQ1 amending Aha Haotoriaa Act — tarry 
oat adaainiatrntive improve amato. The Boom agreed b circulate tha BAL 

The Finance Member moved for the giaatof Bn 17 lakbe far capital 
outlay on the Security Printing Preaa now charged to capital aooordiag «e Abe 
Aaaembly’a wiahea. He made it dear that charging to capital thie po at e m de r 
expenditure should in no way be taken to infringe the right of the Govern- 
ment to follow the policy which had ao far been in pnaotioe. The H a— i 
accepted the motion. 

The Aaoembly adjourned aiae die. 



The Council of State 


DRLHI-22ND JANUARY 1925 


The Cocsoil of HUte held tbe tint sitting of the winter session on the SSnd Jutor/ 
xt Metcalfe House, Dtloi. There w« i fiiilj large attendance of member*, Sir Henry 
XoBoricfl’BaiUi, the new President, occupied the chair. 

Sir Narnaimha BaBMA, leader of tbe Honec, accorded a cordial welcome to Sir Henry 
Monerieff-Smith with whom be had been associated for a nnmoer of years, both — a 
x-.on> official and aa an official. A aeries of speeches followed from all sections of the 
Hot.ee endorsing tbe Law Members observations. 

Hr. 6STBFA then moved a rerolvtiotr expressing « profound sorrow nt the sad and 
premature death of Hr. ffontagn, who — Under-Seorctary and iawr aa Srcxxtary nf State 
?.ad rendered very valuable and ctistingoiahed service to India. 

Mr. 8ETHNA next moved that the Government of India should urge upon the Britieh 
ijoveriiment that effect be given to the rcoommendation of the Lytton Committee that the 
'•sitting bar apon the admission of Indian undents to the Cniveiaity Officers' Training 
Corps (in Snglaad) sfaoold be removed. Lord Rawlinaon, on behalf of the Government, 
accepted the resolution which was carried. 

The Provident Pond Bill 

On the <7TH JANUARY an interesting discussion took place on a formal motion 
moved by Mr. CRBBaR (H-jme Secretary) asking for the concurrence of tbe Council to 
me alterations made by tbe Legislative assembly in September last in the Bill passed 

* y the Council of Stats relating to the Government one other Provident Funds. 

When the Bill was passed in the Council in September last there was a provision * 
which enabled tbe employer to deduct from tbe amount payable to tbe employee certain 
rums of money. It wee laid down that in tbe case of contributory provident funds, 
n«at is, in c*»vs of funds in which both the employer and tbe employee contributed, the 
m-ployer w can deduct (a) any amount due under a liability incurred by him (employer) 
«.ut nit exceeding Ibe total amount of the employer* contributions credited to tbe account 
ot the employee and of any interrtt or increment which has accrued on inch contributions, 
.out (b) where tbe employee has been dismissed from employment, or where he resigns 
^eivioe within five years of employment, the whole or any part of the amount of anv 
Mich contributions (paid by employer), interest or increment M 

When tbe Bill went down to tbe Legislative Assembly tbe non-officials deleted tbe 
»«<cond clause, that is, the clause which enables the employer to forfeit tbe provident funn 
contribution of tbs employer in tbe case of dismissal or resignation of the employee 
before five years' service. The main objection advanoed by non-officials in tbe Assembly 
•tgainst this provision was that it would be unjust on tbe pan of an employer to give tbe 
lup oyce a double punishment, not oniy of dismissal (sometimes without sufficient reasons) 
<-ut Ui«o of forfeiture of the amount earned for woik. It was further pointed out by 
.on -officials in tbe Assembly that labourers were sometimes dismissed because of their 
.'fining labour sdbua. Tbe Assembly, for these reasons, deleted tbe second clause. 

Mr. CHADWICK (Secretary in Department of Commerce and Railway*), in a spirited 
epreeh, urged the restoration of this clause, without which, be said, a good Bill would 
iKrocme n bad law. Contributory provident funds were largely -started by railway 
:u' ministrations in the interests of their employees but for obscure reasons tbe Assembly 

• jteted tbe sound prevision in tbe original Bill. Employees were dismissed only after 
. good case tad been found against them. No one, he contended was dismissed arbitrarily 

v H railway otm initiation and it any one was dismissed arbitrarily tbe remedy mast 
. found, not through a Bill of this description, but by other means. Last year eight 
»:>\.»ys disbursed R*. 82 and on* . fourth lakhs to their employees and only Ba, S6, 000 
» withheld on account ot di«in»***. and misconduct. like ihit! and u« ter t ereno- with 
\ '-tv. n patvengt i.-. 
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At Council adopted Hr. Chadwick's amendment amkl a lew dissentient voices and 
Mf roetocod tbe provision ie the original BilL 

Enooaragasasat of Indian An 

Ob the S8TH JANUARY tbe Council of Stale discussed Mr. Haroon Jaffa's itaola* 
tion asking for the Im m ediate appointment of a committee to formalat* a eoheeee of 
eoholanhipsand prises for indiaa an students engaged la painting, sculpture, architecture 
and artierioerafu. The mover eald hie reeoiotion eras really nothing hut a traaelalloB 
Into practical fora of suggmtioae eaado by Sir George Lloyd who did ao aooh lor Indian 
Art In connect k» with the Bombay School oi Art. Sir George Lnyd ban taggeetod that 
the Central Government eho nl d oeteblieb a ** Price ot Delhi** and that etedenu qualify lag 
in acalptato and painting, and perhaps in architeotnre and artistic oracle, ae winner of 
tbe Priae ehonld be admitted to a central instnatloa, a kind of Villa Med let, there to 
reap the fnileet advantages of a period of three or four years* painting and modelling, 

Mr. 6RTKNA moved an amend went as an addition to the reeoiotion, suggesting tout 
n central institution he opened where eobotarship-holdcn and prisc-meu may continue 
their work for n period of three or four year* . 

Mr. A. B. LEY (Industries D -pertinent Secretary) said that the attitude of tbe Gov- 
ernment was one ot extreme sympathy with the proposals but tbe Government could not 
accept tbe iseointion as it stood. Tbe amendment completely altered tbe aspect of tbe 
original reeolation and tbe Government could not commit itself one way or tbe other on 
this question with such abort notiee. 

After further discussion tbe reeolation and tbe amendment were boiled down to the 
proposition that the Government should outsider the ad viscid dry of formulating n sobume 
of scholarships and prises for Indian ar„ stu teats engsged in painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture and artistic crafts and to establish a central institution where seboinrah Ip -holders 
and pvistenen may oontinue their work for a period of throe or four yearn This proposi- 
tion was acoepted by the Government ami carried unnnimouaky, 

Prper Currency get Ammcndment. 

On the 5TH FEBRUARY tbe Council of Bute, p ae n e d without amendment iso Bills 
which earns up from the Legislative Assembly. Tbe imt eras, the Bill to amend the 
Paper Currency Act, 1918, in order to raise tbe permissible limit of investment in the 
Currency Reserve from Rs. it ororea to Ba. 100 crocus, so that additional currency might 
be provided with a view to prevent esoemt re momentary stringency during any busy trade 
season. Mr. McWATTERB (Finance 8rc rotary), who moved for eonsid«* > iLtion of tho 
Bill, traversed mainly tbe arguments that hid been advanced by Bir Basil Biackett in tbe 
Assembly. He emphasised that tbe Bib was beneficial, necessary and a safe measure, 
intended to deal with tbe increase in trade mat was expected as a result of four consecu- 
tive good monsoons, He added that be recruited that ideas of currency reform were in 
tbe air, but toe fandameotal questions 01 this reform could not be rushed, and, as Kls 
Excellency the Viceroy pointed out in hie owning speech. If world conditions continued 
to improve us they hud been improving for some time past then tbe time was not far 
distant whoa ao authoritative committee would be appointed to recommended the lines 
of currency reform. Tbe BUI was taken in*o consideration and p a s ted. 

Workmen's Breach of Contract. 

On the motion of Mr. CREBAB, tbe Council took into consideration the Bill to repeel 
certain enactments whereby breaches of conuact by labourers are punishable under tbe 
Criminal Law. Mr. Crerar emphasised that tbe BiU was brought forward in fulfilment 
of the pledge given by the Government to the Assembly on two motions and with tbe 
approval of the Secretary of State. This Bill too was taken into consideration and passed. 

Natal Borongbt Ordinance. 

On the ilTH FEBRUARY the Council of State r e a ss em bled to dispose of two non- 
ofielal resolutions. The first resolution was in the name of Mr. 6ETHNA urging the 
expediency of taking steps to secure the annulment of tho Natal Boroughs Ordinance to 
which ament had been given by the Governor-General of Booth Africa. Mr. Bethnn did 
not move the reeoiotion and in withdrawing it be more or less repeated tbe explanation 
given by Sir Pevapraaad Sarfaadbikaii a few day* ago. Mr. Be than, who was himself a mem- 
ber of tbe deputation to tbe Viceroy said bo retnrnrd quite convinced that tbe Government 
of India were in right earnest and he felt confident that tbe Viceroy and bis Government 
would imve ao stone unturned till they brought about an honourable settlement of tbia 
vexed question. 

£6 




MlHt mj Teaming flm Indiana. 

Baja Bir Bampal BINOB then mrf hia u s wloii s n i nr emmi ailing tethi) Qrnmarnm 
<•) to raise the strength of the CniTenUf Training Corps a* os to mo She demands rf 
tbs Universities of ttae d'Serent Provisoes lor giving military training is each si their 
otadsnts as are physically lit, and. fb) to extend to membem of ths Uni ve r sity Tmfmmg 
Corps the same privileges as are being enjoyed by members of the Auxiliary Form. 

In Moving his resolution Xtja Bir Bampal tiingh add the varioos — r^minli eanei 
if mm tint e to tNM for the fotMotion of volunteer corps did sot dehor »■*<— tnm 
admission into these corps hot in (ireetSee only eej few Indians got admtaiou. This 
uncalled lor oboiruottea by executive orders on racial considerations woe strongly felt fay 
ittHene. There were no avenaee for Indians of education, statos and position to get 
oaU Nary gaining of anj kindL^Only enrolment hi the cavalry and intently *r** tf*t ef 

tp to a emrtain clam and that toe on ina de q uate pay and with no states. ^The 
Bther Committee had laid stress on the im pste o nee of encouraging Univeiaity Corps 
nod oven Ofae rmuiadal Oovcrnanmts were am averse to their develcnmern. The 
Cnteenities bad h seem s contokma of their duties ioonmde their atadente m regards 

M(Ut*ra tMiMMia 1 m iL. « « am l mT. 




«Wte had 'expressed their read tares to introdmee ooespaisoiy training. It sreald bo 
■nm nf li mn like on tbs part of the Government ast to encourage and foster the very 
fagtttemte aspirations of young "located Indians ler the defence of their const™. The 
Government was pledged to carry oat a scheme of second Hue defence and there shoald 
he as halfhearted aem in carry ing It cat. It was an admitted fact that the University 
ftaatotog Corps did not enjoy the earn* privileges, rfebls and conoemiona as did the 
Auxiliary Force. He therefore appealed to the Government to accept hfc recommendations. 


fib Excellency Lord RAW LIN BOS said b« foond himself in agreement with some of 
the remarks of Baja Bir Bam pal Bingh. AU the points which be had raised formed some 
of the subjects gone Into by the Auxiliary and Territorial Force Committee, presided over 
by Bir John Shea, and a prominent member of which wsa 8ir Bivaswaay Aiyer. This 
Committee had signed aa unanimous report about a fortnight ago which would fab published 
on the 14th February. Concluding, be said ; •• 1 cannot tell you what the report contains 
and what the Goverorntmt is going to do. I should like to accept the resolution but 1 
cannot do it now. I am arluctaut at the tame time to oppose it, knowing as 1 do that the 
desires of Baja Bir Bam pal Bingh and bis »nppoit*r» are met to a very large extent by the 
proposals of the Committee . I therefore wo nul appeal to yon to have the discussion post- 
poned till after the report is published. 

Eventual! the discussion was postponed til! a fortnight after publication of the Beport. 

On the 14TH FEBBUAEV Hr. YAH IN KHAN moved for leave to i*rcdnce » Bi „ 
to amend the Interest Act, in outer to provide that no creditor, whether of a secured or 
unsecured load, shat he entitled to recover bj tun imereti exceeding the principal amount 
originally lent or dne at the date of suit, whichever is less, and that this prevision shall 
not apply to usulraotuary mortgages. 

Hr. Crerar, Homs Secretary opposed the in unduct ion of the Bill. 

The motion for leave to inuodnoe the Bill was lost, 21 voting against it and Id for it. 


Ganges Water Enquiry 


Bir Deva prated SARBADHIKABI moved for the appointment of a Committee of mem- 
ber* of both the Council of Bute and the Assembly and af«offlcials to examine and report 
on the question ef the supply of Ganges water at and below Naroia and to advise as 
to the necessary qaantity of unobstocted water that shoald be allowed to escape at Karcra 
in Older to meet folly the requirements of the situation created by the pilgrim traffic. 
Bir Devapxasad detailed the various stages of the controversy and emphasised the 
importance of an early eolation from the Hindu point of view. The importance of this 
question was admjgcd by Lord Hardings and reiterated by Lord Heston while he was 
Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces. The subject wae in the h ands of the 
Government of India as the Ganges passed through three Frovineea. 


Hr. LEY, Indwtriee Secretary, opposed the resolution. Ho pointed out that tte 
United Provisoes Government had tally considered ti e genuine grievances of the Hindu 
omunonitv and appointed a committee, which reported that a certain greater percentage 
of water should he allowed for the use of pilgrims. A large portion of the cultivating 
population and scow public bodice resident mar Karon protested against this decision, 
wbiob to them meant loss of Ra. 12 lakhs, hut the United Provi.%cet Government 
despite the lose, agreed to the conclusions of the committee in order to satisfy Hindu 
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tattof. Tbs Qvtmmmmt of India did not propose to interfere with that deoiaioo beoaoee 
they wire in wphte ag re eme nt with it. 

The molitioa was pat and declared carried, the Government not claiming a division. 

Mien* Litigation BUI 

On the 17TH FEBRUARY, Mr. CR8RAR moved the consideration of the Indian 
Boldfen* Litigation BUI no psand b y the Legislative Assembly a few days ago. After 
captaining the changes aooepted bj the Assembly in the Soldier* 1 Litigation Aot the Home 
Secretary pointed oot that the general purpose was to remove defects and doubts contained 
In the measure and to bring it into oomfOrmity with the Limitation Aot. 

The Connell without dieoumion agreed changes. This aooeptanoe will now be inti- 
mated to the Amembly, and the Bill will be taken as paasod because the Bill was originally 
passed in this Council and sent down to the Assembly, where a seleot oommittee woe 
appointed which recommended the changes, now approved by both the Houses. 

On the motion of Mr. CHADWICK (Commerce Secretary) the Council agreed to the 
intmdnotion of the B1U to amend the Ports Act of 1908 regulating the bunkering of 
vessels with liqnid fuel within port limits. 

Khan Bahadur Bbimhhg Haroon JAFFEK then moved a resolution recommend- 
ing fnU investigation at an early date into the miners! resources of Cbots Nagpur and 
urging the advisability of establishing in that district a echo j! or institute of mining. 

Mr. LBY (Industrie* Secretary) assured the Council that the Director o( Geological 
Bnrvqy had in hia mind the completion of survey in Chota Nagpur district. There wae 
therefore no special investigation n ecessa ry at this stage. 

In view of Mr. Ley's speech Mr. Karandikar suggested an amendment to the resolu- 
tion, which was supported by Sir Maneokjee Dadabkoy that the first portion of the 
resolution relating to iavestigatirfa be dropped. The second portion about establishing 
a school was carried nnanimously. 

On the 1SRD FEBRUARY Khan Bahadur Ebmhim Haroon JAFFKK moved that 
the Provincial Governments be asked to investigate the best means of dealing quickly 
and adequately with mental defectives particularly of a minor and curable kind. 

Sir Devuprafad Sarbadhikari and Sir Maneckjee Dadabhoy gave wholehearted 
support to the resolution. 

Mr. Crermr, on behalf of the Government of India, undertook to communicate to 
Local Governments, the proceedings on this resolution, with e strong note of sympathy. 

Khan Bahadur Ebrahim Haroon Jailer thanked member* for their support of the 
resolution, and, in view of toe Government's amuranoe and undertaking to circulate the 
report of the debate, he withdrew the resolution. 

Criminal Law Amendment Repeal Bill. 

Mr. KARANDIKAR then moved for the consideration of the Bill passed by the Assem- 
bly in September last at the instance of Sir Hari Singh Gour, repealing Part K of the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1908. ft will be remembered that Part 1 of this Act was 
repealed in pursuance of the report of the Repressive Laws Committee. An attempt was 
made by Lala Girdbarllal Agarwala in the first Assembly to get the second part also repealed, 
boi it failed. Sir Hari Singh Goar induced the Assembly to (mss this repealing Bill in the 
last Simla session. 

Mr. Karandikar mid that under this Act the Government could declare any associa- 
tion unlawful and there was no provision enabling the association to appeal and get 
Justice The Aot was passed in the old Imperial Legislative Council in 1908, when Sir 
Maneckjee Dadabhoy had urged that the operation of the Act should be for a stated period. 
Sir Bash Bebari Gboee had urged that it was for the Government to show that a certain 
amoefation was unlawful. After 1911 for some time no instance occurred in which the 
Act sma made applicable. From 1914 to 1918 the Defect of India Aot waa pot into force. 
Then came the Reforms, which It was thought would be heralded under favourable condi- 
tions. The Repressive Laws Committee reco m mended the repeal of this Act, bat while 
the first part of It was repealed the second was allowed to remain on tbe statute book. It 
was a slur on the administration of justloe and tbe Council of State must support tbe 
Assembly's action. Tbs Repressive Laws Committee had recommended that it might be 
possible for tbe Gover nmen t to undertake tbe neeemary legislation to repeal this Act 
during the Delhi mmkm of 1919. It# repeal must be expedited with tbe change in the 
political sit u at i o n. There might be instances bora and there requiring the use of this luw 9 
bet tbs osuatry as n whole was quiet and should not be stigmatised by the continunnoe of 
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Sir Alexander MCDDlMsN, wb o was present to tahe part te tbs debate on fcfcalf 
d QownMBt opposed tbe mottos. Mr. KaraixHkar, be aate. bad tutored to the 
carl* hitter* of this eaaouaent. bat be did sot mention the fast elite tit aM 
asseablyinJuly, 19*8, rejectee a similar motion of late Oiadbarilal Apknah. if tbe 
Government ooald not maiatain peace by the ordinary law then it moat ma intain it by 
apaeial laws. No Government ooald afford to adopt a poliey of drift aad allow tbe 
motion to grow into proportions that would require tbe application of martial law. Tbe 
Ate to which Mr. Enjpiidihar objected was meant to be need only against thoee assoeia- 
tteas which endoo raged acts of violence or inthmdatioo, and whose existence oooatitaftcd 
a danger to the public psaoe. No one eoaid object to saefa a law. Althoagh a Looal 
Government might in some eases go wrong, the sitaathm in India tendered it neoemary 
to retain a measure of this kind on the statute book. One of tbe moat atrikfng proofs of 
this wav found in the foot that within four days of the Assembly's action in passing Sir 
Hari Singh Goar's repealing Bill, a situation arose in Burmakin connection with a bo yc o tt 
movement necessitating the application of this measure. 

Moreover, as tbe Repressive Laws Committee itself reported, there was definite evi- 
dence of osrtain organisations encouraging acts of violence mod intimidation and In 
1*38 it was found necessary in Delhi to declare certain associations of volunteers unlaw- 
ful. as they bad resorted to violence and intimidation and obstructed tbe funeral of a 
oilmen. Tbe Committee regretted that they could not at that juncture agree to tbe repeal 
s( Part 11 of the Act. It might be argued by eome that sinoe then tbe position had 
improved, but everyone knew tbe situation in Bengal and was conversant with the grialy 
record of crimes in that province, where matters had come to a bead. Moreover them 
was a dangerous revolutionary conspiracy in India and there was a real danger to India 
from abroed of Bolsheviks spreading seditious literature, poisoning the minds of peaoefnl, 
and lawabiding oitisens. Tbe situation in Burma and in tbe Punjab was sooh that the 
Government ooald not possibly agree to tbe repeal of this Act. If this Ate was repeated 
then these unlawful associations would usurp the powers of* the Government and prevent 
peaceful eitteeus from pursuing their lawful avocations. At a time when the Government 
wore dealing with suoh difficult situations they required the support of the CounetL 
hot this Bill was against tbe interests of law and order and the Connell of State should 
reject it. 


Mr. KHAPARDE moved the reference of the Bill to Select Committee, with a view to 
incorporate in the existing law a provision so tnat tbe application of that law might bo 
justified before the Standing Advisory Committee after a certain period of time. Sooh a 
provision would not only enable tbe Government to apply the law on all neces s a ry 
ooQMions but would not only enable the people to feel sore that it waa being rightly 
applied. Thia amendment was put and lost. 

A number of members approved the motion but Mr. Karandikar said be maintained 
his attitude because he was eonvlnotd that the mistake of 1*08 must now bo rectified. 
He would not take the discredit of withdrawing the Bill but would press the motion to 
a vote, because It was time that their Bouse should declare itself on tbe question, after 
tbe Assembly bad passed the Bill. 

Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN emphasised that if this Bill was pressed and passe 
tbs Govornor-Gcassal must veto it. This was not a mere resolution recommending 
of the tew but it was legislation and be hoped the Council would reject tbe i 
ns advised by Sir Dins ha Waoha, one who had promoted liberal ideate In this 
a kra|^psriod. 

it. 


for oonsidciatton of the Bfil was put and lost, six voting for i 


G Aenl Discussion of the Budget 

On tbs S4TH FKB&UCRT tbe Council of State devoted to tbe general d 
the Bailway budget. Sir Charles lanes was ament in tbs Connell to "cupfts tbs 
rigbt of reply to tbs debate n . 

Mr. BRLL, Bengal Chamber of Commerce, was tbe first to initiate the dteeamten. Ms 
welcomed separation of the Railway finance from general finanoe as ct greet advantage tn 
that It would enable railways to be run as a commercial proport i on. He wa nted tn kne w 
tbe detailed lnformatton on tbe reduction of four erareo in the value of etsmu which was 
said to have increased the capital expenditure to that extent. This amused te bs 
anssaal tens aad further explanation mast be forth-coming ter tbs bags fi g — . 

Mr. Bell approved of tbe Incieised expenditure te tbs rearing year on rsilteg ‘ 
and marshalling yards end quoted tbe evidence tendered before too Goal Osmmdl 
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seppsrt ef the — essstty for extension and ism odslliag of yards, if the imtlwajo wets to 
bsnmtotbaoonvenieaosef thspnblfe, Bnt he ngcrtted that the aeoemttjy for modeHtag 
the toaishslliig yards to Behar and Orissa had mot been oonetdewd to thfti con nec tion. 
At the bmm time he was gled that the Railway Board had dealt generously with regard 
to doubling of ltoee w U Railway and with regard to expansion and improvement of 
Railway workshops to several pane of India, because no system of transport ooakl be ran 
without greet wastage of tonnage, unless it had sufficient well-equipped workshops in 
which repairs oould be econom i cally carried oot in the quickest possible time. 

Sir Maneokiee DADABHOY took the Government severely to task for not consul- 
ting the Council of State on the admittedly historic step involving what Sir Charles lanes 
had described in the Assembly as an important change in policy. 

“ I reoognise'' mid Sir Maneokji “ the privileges and financial obligations of the 
Legislative Assembly. If the matter lay exclusively within the jurisdiction of the 
Assembly, 1 for one, woojd never take any objection to it, hot it is the duty of everyone 
to see that the privileges of the Council of Bute are in no way restricted or affected. 
Here was an important change of policy involving special contribution from Railways to 
the general exchequer, bnt this Conned was not even given the principle of that change, 

I look upon all members and the President to see that the rights and privileges of this 
supreme legislative body are never cur tailed.'* 

Proceeding, be considered the scheme of separation as possessing distinct advantages ; 
bnt he deprecated the departure of the policy in regard to the terms for construction of 
branch lines, beoanae it would take away a useful form of public investment in Railway 
projects and the present construction of smaller lines and created a sense of disappoint- 
ment among a certain clam of public, who had hitherto regarded these branch lines as 
mfe and sound investment. 

Proceeding, Sir Msneckji approved of the standardisation of locomotives and the 
Indianisation scheme. He recognised that Indianisation was stow, but he did not object 
to it, because efficiency must also be maintained. He appreciated the difficulties of the 
Government in this matter, and Veoognised that Anglo-Indians should not be overlooked. 
Bnt be urged that no obstacle should be placed in the way of efficient Indians being 
promoted. Concluding, 6ir Maneokji mid he considered the budget as a whole as one 
which held out hope for future development end expressed gratitude to Bir Charles Inuee 
and Mr. Hindley for their industry and exertion in this matter. 

Me. Lallubbai 8 AM ALDAS also gave his general approval of the Railway budget, 
bnt be joined Bir Mancckji Dadabhai in the protest to the Government for tneir not having 
consulted the Council in the matter of separation of Railway Finance. If the Govern- 
ment were going to treat them like this throughout, then some of the present members of 
this Connell would not care to come in through the next election. Let the Government 
take note of this feeling of this Council and treat this House with greater consideration. 
He objected to the Government taking from the Railways more than 1 per cent of their 
profits and quoted the analogy of the guarantors, known as shroffs in the Banking world, 
beoantd if the Railways were to be run on commercial lines, then there must be something 
kept in the Reserve for bad or lean years. He approved of the starting of a training 
school st Cbandansi as a right step in the right direction, but complained that the rate 
of Indianisation was not satisfactory. He asked the Government to consider the fact 
that the money left after spending on renewals and repairs and replacements from the 
depreciation fund would earn interest, and therefore thl period of writing off the plant 
should be lesKned. Concluding Mr. Lallnbhal urged tbst there must be co-operation 
between Railways and Hydro-Xicctrio Companies in the matter of electrification of Rail- 
ways in tbs snbnrbs. 

Lain BAM SARAN DAB complained that no Indian has been appointed on the Baitway 
Boned mad naked : Was not Rai Bahadur Balia Bam, Retired Chief Engineer of Rail- 
ways, who was considered by the Government as an able man, a fit person on the Railway 
Board t Ho bitterly oomplatoed of the lack of convenience like waiting sheds and raised 
platforms for third clam passengers and proceeding urged that the system of reservation 
of oompertmeats for particular eommaaftiei should be abolished. He welcomed the 
decision to revert to new constructions on a large scale, hot pleaded for strengthening of 
the Travelling Police as a safeguard against the increase of crime on Railways. Ho 
dr predated the feeling on the part of tbe Government that members of tbs Legislature 
should not pry into the details of the Railway administration and said that the Govern- 
toent west weleoase all bealioy criticism given with the intention of remedying defects. 
He n sns i d ere d that Indisnisstxm had not been proceeded with on some Railways as ex- 
pected, and pointed one that on the North-West Railway especially it bad bom practically 
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at a standstill. As regards the aaosnt of M lakhs ramns lot giving Lee Comahafan** 
coDccMiom to tbe officers on Company BtiJvtyi, Kr. Baa Sim Au objeftedBttlMr 
bar being intrednoed in regard to tbe emoluments to the eervtare, nnd waiting to know 
why tbe fcttftte should pay for tbe officers of Company* Railways Concluding bettoaght 
that if tbe new terms for the oonstraetion of tbe b ranch iinco did not work well, then 
there most be ft reconsideration of tbe question. 

Sir Dera Prosed BABVADHIKaRI oompli mented the Railway member and tbe 
Chief Comaiawoner on their admirable work in regard to tbe separation of Railway 
finance, but oedt rated tbe argument that tbe legislature should not dictate in msntem of 
details of Hallway administration. 

Sir Dera Prasad also joined Sir Maneekjee in tbe protest that the Oovenunst bad 
not consulted tbe Council in tbe matter of separation, and incidentally asked wbj not a 
word had been mentioned in thie Council about tbe publication of the Reforms Enquiry 
Committee report, while an uaaouneement on this bad been made by the OoTcrsmst in 
tbe other House f This kind ef ignoring on the part of the Government wee not fair to 
this Honse which had supported tbe Government (Laughter). He endorsed tbe other 
observations of bis non*official friends as regards Indianisatioa and grievances of third 
close passengers, as also tbe new terms for construction of feeder line*. 

Concluding Sir D*va Prasad referred to tbe Howrah Bridge and said that Calcutta's 
trouble was lack of money. Even if tbe Bengal Government was not wide awake in this 
matter, as bad been alleged, the Railway Board might come in and construct n Railway 
Bridge between Howrah and Benldab. 

Hr. HINDLEY, Chief Commiesioner of Railways, thanked the Council for the 
appreciative references to the work of tbe Railway Board in connection with tbe separation 
of Railway finance from general finance. Referring to the remark! of Mr. Bell, Mr. 
HindJey said that the Gove rnment would make every endeavour to spend tbe SO crons 
set apart for rehabilitation of Rail ways. Tbe improvements had already commenced and 
would be pushed through as speediy as possible. Regarding; the complaint that provision 
had not been made for construction ot yards in Bihar and Orisaa collieries, Mr. Hindley 
tef erred to the statistics tc prove that during the last eight years they bad spent altogether 
nine crorcs of rupees iu improving the facilities in coal fields and very large improvements 
had been roadr iu marketing yards. Loading of coal during the last few years hud 
lieen higher than at any time iu tbe history of coal trade and this fact showed that 
Government ha t not neglected the matter. Regarding tbe plea for more powers to be 
given to Agent:* and Managers, Mr. HindJey said that decent raiisut ion was the key-note 
of the work of the Railway Board and their relations with the Agents and Managers but 
in tbe present transition period there might be cases whick a man in the street might 
regard as unnecessary interference, but tbe Agents and other representatives of Railwsys 
who were present at the inst Railway Conference in Simla never made an y complain on 
the score of interference even when they were asked to exprer* their grievances. 

Referring to Howrah Bridge Mr. Hindley said Calcutta ought not to be baiting 
between two opinions on the question but must take a dreision and construct tbe bridge 
which would cost six crores which was not a large sum when compared to several orores 
spent by the Bombay Government in connection with the development schemes Tbe 
Government of India was doing its beat to offer to Calcutta its assistance but they 
could not give financial help to construction of Howrah bridge. As regards open wagons 
for carriage of ooal. tbe Government of India would wait fur the report of tbe Coal 
Committee before taking any definite decision* Tbe Railway Board was now examining 
into the possibility of revising a certain of their workshop services on a temporary basis in 
order to construct coaching stock and provide for greater number of lower ohms stock 
and if this was done they would be able to go ahead with their programmes. Coapes 
were being provided not only in upper classes stock but also in third class stock. 

The school at Chadaosi would be to train tbe subordinate staff on Railways, 
primarily with the object of improving their efficiency and give them opportunities of 
understanding their work, which was of s technical character. They would have classes 
for young officers who would be instructed in all the aspects of train working and 
transportation working. In addition, probationary traffic officers would be t raine d at 
the school and they would get practical training on the Railways as well. 

There was no justification for abandoning tbe present main station of Delhi because 
u new city was being steeled at Raisins Tbe main elation would carry on traffio for 
many years but aa and when traffic in Raisina increased, they weald provide new 
facilities to meet them. They were net providing for those facilities at present te Rafcfna. 
becaaae there was no need for them new. Facilities would grow with the volume of 
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PMMMrt' traffic. In any case there wu no justification for abandoning the present 
■ala station of Delhi. 

Sir Charles INNK8 replying to the debate said than «h no idea on the part of the 
Government of showing any disrespect to or casting alar upon the Council of State 
Wy not placing before them the resolution regarding the separation of Kailway finance. 
In matters of this kind which affected both business and financial interests this Council 
was in a better position to advise the Government than the Legislative Assembly. If the 
Government did not oonsnlt tbe Council it was because they thought they had got the 
approval of the Council to the principle of the soheme when they had obtained from 
four members of this Council who were on tbe Central Advisory Counoil their approval 
to it. Moreover in the, budget debate last year several speakers including Sir Maneokjee 
had supported the principle of tbe separation of the Railway budget. If the actual details 
of the scheme had been brought only to tbe Legislative Assembly it was because that 
House was the body whieh had power to sanction expenditure. There was however no 
intention on the part of the Government to show' disrespect to this body. (Applause). 
Referring to the oritieisms about tbe new policy in regard to branch lines, the Railway 
Member said the terms were out of date and nobody would come forward with money 
for financing of these lines on those terms. They had therefore to revise the rules in tbe 
direction of greater liberality. 

Sir Maneokjee Dadabhoy bad said that a time might oome when Government 
might not find it pomible to raise money for these lines. If that time ever came then 
the Government of India would be prepared to consider tbe matter. The new policy 
was beet salted under tbe circumstances of moment and they could review it from time 
to time in the light of experiences they would gain. Keoordeof Railway Board were 
full of applications from local Governments asking for construction of branch lines. 
The new terms were that if any local Government found it difficult to raise money for 
tbe construction of a line which though not remunerative yet was required for administra- 
tive reasons then the Government erf India would certainly constmot tbe line provided 
tbe local Government was prepared to guarantee the interest on their money. This was 
a simple, business-like proposition and local Governmente had given their approval to 
it and there were several applications for construction under these terms. 

Regarding arguments for decentralisation, Mr. Hind ley had given full reply, but 
he (Sir Charles Innes) added that Government did not depieoafee healthy criticism of the 
legfcdutam bat did certainly mind questions and resolutions likely to injure the discipline 
and proper working of Railways. If the legislature took up individual cases like alleged 
spncreiaslnns and dismissals etc., then certainly they would paralyse tbe initiative and 
dbtamj of Railway administration. He was glad to hear from Sir Maneokjee Dadabhoy 
about Indian isat ion that efficiency most he their watchword. That was what Government 
was, toying to do and it would follow that policy while giving effect to the Lee 
Commisekm's recommendations for 76 per cent. Indians in Bailway services. 

Redaction of third class fare had been urged but redaction of even half a pie would 
mean a lorn of four and a half erores. It would be no use making reduction unless they 
were able to cany increased traffic. 

Concluding Bir Charles Innes said:— "I have no fears for the future of Indian 
Railways if only the Central Legislature adheres to Its propositions and trust the Railway 
Board and she Government, Then' I am confident that as the time comes, Railways will 
hensme more and more efficient instrument for trade and oommeroa.” (Applause). 

After the speech of Sir Charles the general discussion of the Railway Budget came 
to da end. 


On the S6TH FEBRUARY Mr. Bbrahhn Haroon JAFFRR moved the first resolution 
reoommendtag that Local Governments should be directed to include u representative 
of the travelling public eieoted by recognised Passenger Associations in the Railway 
Advisory Committees in provincial headquarters. Mr. Jaffer, in a short speech, reviewed 
the nct h rit fe n of tbe Railway Passengers' Protection Society of India which, by represen- 
tations tor the Government of India, brought the local Advisory Committees into 
exfaesaos, aad said the demand he now made for the reprematation ef P asse nge r** Associa- 
ttahs was only » neoemary corollary. If representatives of Paseengers* Associations 
vmn a p po inted , the local Advisory Committee would bec o me mom useful. 

Mr. laUubhni Womsldss. who woo formerly president of the Bombay Advisory Com- 
mfemassnUlMimlinm. 

Hamsun, a member ef the Committee po in t ed out that on that Com- 

mRn&h^aniitfn^ 1 ^^ Ibowngms Him 

Mr. Cbadwtah, fo-HTm Secretary, oppooed the itmlotton os being unne c e ssa r y. 
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A |mt deal of latitude, be —id, «y given at pwrt lo t ho local Qo — Mem, which bod 
coon Into existence only IS month* ago. Tha Oonhmrat of India shootd Ml so toon 
tfe tb«m a* regarded the selection of member*. Hr. Haiooo Jafler p r imed hie woolattai, 
which was rejected. 

H*}i Cbowdhry Mahomed ISMAIL withdrew hi* reaqlntion for the redaetSon of Third 
and Inter-Clam fare* on the rail way* to their pre-War level, in view of the general dis- 
enmion on the Hallway Budget the day before. 

Mr. Haroem JAFFEB then moved for the appointment of an expert committee to ooa- 
oider the advisability of reshaping many of India's moat important waterways in order 
to provide heavy water transport to her innermoet door*, eeenrity of the land against 
eroeion, reclamation of land and tidal power for elect no schemes. 

Mr. Ley, Industries tieoretary, opposed the resolution which was rejected. 

On the 26TH FEBRUARY the Council of State turned down a nun-official Bill 
pa— ed tar the Aaaembly in the teeth of Oovernment opposition. Sir D. P. SABBA- 
DHiKARl sponsored Mr. Neogy's Bill to do away with tpa reservation of Railway 
compartments for Europeans and Agalo- Indiana. He was supported by Mr. Khapaide, 
while opposed by Sir Maneckjee Dadhbhai and Mr. lemail Chaudbnri. 

•%/r - nmnintap »--« 1 .» — » — — » • — * « - - — ■* « - • 

tiona. The proposed change would only impose undue restrictions on Bailway companies 
regarding arrangements for the convenience of passengers. The Bill was rejected. 

Tha Connoil next passed the Assembly President'* Salary Bill. 

On the 28TH FEBRUARY before Mr. McWATTEBS presented the General Budget In 
tha Oonneil of State tb% President announced the result of the elections held for the panels 
of members to sit on various Standing Advisory Committee attached to various department* 

Thi Financial Statement 1926-26. 

Mr. McWATTEBS then delivered his Budget speech, which lasted 40 minutes. The 
announcements bf the surplus, of the remission of Provincial contributions to Madias, 
the United Provinces, the Punjab and Burma, and that Bengal would get a further 
remission of contribution to the extent of Bs. 68 lakhs for the next three years were 
received with cheers. Mr. Bell and the Baja of Digapathia applauded the statement 
that tha import duty on petrol had been reduced to 4 as. a gallon and Mr. Baas 
All and other members showed their appreciation when it was declared that the 
Islands College, Peshawar, was among other institutions to receive financial aid. 
Concluding the Financial Secretary observed “ Wo hope the comer has been tamed 
and that we are. actually advancing on the road to social progress. Local Governs* at* 
will now have an opportunity to develop industry, agriculture, education and sanitation 
and such other services as will lead to enlightenment.” (Cheers). 

The speech of Mr. Me Waiters contained numerous figures without any reference to 
notes and was delivered with such ease and clearness that officials and non-officials joined 
in warmly congratulating him. 

Recruitment to Public Services. 

On the SHD MARCH, after interpellations, Syed BAZA All moved that early steps 
bi taken to modify the existing system of recruitment for public services on the following 
lines 

(a) A just and adequate share in public services whether recruited by competition or 
•election should be fixed for the Muslim oommunity. 

(b) In uase of services recruited by competition particularly, the Indian Civil and 
Polioe Services, two lists of sucoemful candidates, one for Non-Muslim candidates and the 
other for MuslhB candidates, should be prepared and from each list as many candidates 
as thers may be vacancies available for the men on that list, should be chorna In the 
eider of merit, and 

(e) A minimum itandard of qualification should be prescribed mad no candidate who 
fails to —tidy snob standard should be selected for appointment. 

Mr. Basa All said he would not have brought this resolution bat tar the conviction 
that it would enable to remove much of unplea— ntae— that existed between the two 
communities. This resolution, .if pa— rd, would remove the apprehensions of the 
Mahomedaa community as to its future in n self-governing India. It waa the duty of 
non-Muslims to support this resolution and — tiafy the Muslims, just ns it woo tbo duty of 
Muslims to o— are their Hindu friends that In their relation with their oo-reUgien—ta in 
foreign countries they would place the intere s ts of India first and oommaaal considers- 
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tSons ant Hr. Ban All than reviewed tbe history of the Muslim demand. When Lord 
Miato n Viceroy aa influential deputation oonsisting of representative Muslims ia 
India re p re se nted their grievances and separate representation waa orated la the Minto- 
Morley Beforms. Thie at Mussulman tears at ie>t lor eome time. Had it not been for 
the Lucknow Pact of 1916, M us s ulma ns would not hate helped to bring the Reform# 
flche m o into existence. The principle of this pact was separate representation m legis- 
lative bodies. Bnt aa regards services, the first commission appointed was in 1886 and 
the question which he (Mr. Ban All) raised even then for the oommiesion stated that by 
open competition they would be only excluding some important classes of India and give 
on dp® benefit to ether oomm an i ties, especially the Hind ns who had an earlier start in 
University education. The same question figured again in the deliberations of the 
Islington commission which also made similar observations as regards (lie effect of 
unrestricted competitive examination. But unfortunately the conditions wnieb existed 
in 1912 obtained even to-day. Since the examination for recruitment for the I.C.S. had 
been held in India, not a single elahomedan had nee a appointed. This was the result of 
the operation of the competitive principle. He at the same time admitted that the 
petition was not so bad in the Imperial Police Service where Government had exercised 
their power of nomination more liberally. Unless they fixed a certain standard for 
Muslims that community would go unrepresented in the services. Fortunately, this 
principle was in force in the United Provinces. Dr. Paraujpye in his presidential address,, 
at the last Lucknow session of the Liberal Federation endorsed the introduction of 
certain minimum percentage in order to see that backward communities did not suffer in 
competition. The Legislative Assembly had discussed this question several times. On 
one occasion 8ir Malcolm HaiJey, in accepting a resolution in an amended form declared 
that the Government would see to prevent preponderance of any one class or oommunity 
in the services nnder the direct oootrol of the Government of India and there would be 
no overweigbtog of one provinee or oommnnity. Mot only the Government bnt also public 
men in India stood committed to adequate representation of minority interests. The 
position in the Imperial Services was far from satisfactory and efforts must be made to 
redress the grievances of Muslims. 

Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN on behalf of the Government made an important announce- 
ment and at the same time exp re ss ed inability to accept the resolution. He admitted 
this was the most important subject, because, whatever their Government might be in 
future, the services which were the hands of the Government must be efficient and nothing 
could be done to impair them. When he referred to the service*, he referred to both 
Europeans and Indians, who had set an admirable example of integrity and public spirit. 
Mow that the Lee Commission's recommendations had been aooepted, it was natural that 
there should be anxiety in some quarters about the effect of the changes. The Govern- 
ment of India, in giving effect to their policy, remark that the Indian element In all 
grades and branches of administration mast rely primarily on their measures for recruit- 
ment. What was offered to the new iccrqit, whether Indian, European or whatever race, 
was a career open to talent and once admitted to public services, his fortunes lay in hit 
own hands. He roust not rely for advancement on favour or favouritism, but on his own 
industry, energy and capacity. Promotion must go by merit and selection for posts 
requiring special qualifications most be determined by strict regard for the necessary 
qualifications and general public interest. As regards the existing members In the 
servioes, 8ir Alexander Muddiman made it clear that Ipdianisation would not be by the 
door of supersession. 

Proceeding, the Home Member said it was dear that the Government should not rush 
to make changes in the system of recruitment ; but there was no doubt that the standard 
of efficiency must be maintained. That was the principle from which they could not 
depart. 8ir Malcolm Hailey bad made it dear in the Assembly in the debate on a similar 
resolution that in making new recruitment in the services nnder the control uf the Govern- 
ment of India, steps would be taken to secure that the services were not noddy over- 
weighted with representatives of anyone oommnnity or province, and as far as possible, 
the claims of tbe communities would be considered. In tbs competitive examination held 
in Allahabad in 1923 and 1924, 4ft Indian candidates were soceessfnl, bnt there waa 
no Mahomadan. Bnt the Government exercised their power of nomination and out of 
eight appointed nnder the process three were Mabontmedans. In the Police 

service also cut of 27 candidates successful in the competitive examination in 1922 and 
1228 eight were Mahossadans ; bet nnder nomination two Mahomadan* were taken. The 
remlte of the examination did oall for reflection. The position at present was summed op 
m the absolutely unexceptionable formula aooepted by tbe Assembly although it waa 
negatively worked ; bnt the trouble lay in applying that formula and he did not see bow 
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they cook* pravent over-weighting of cme community m the dacfrioo vat ia the bands of 
those who applied fox adm is sio n ; bat there moat be a general list and not a separate list 
and wbat was more Important than the test of examination was the test of character. 

Continuing Sir Alexander said “i admit there is need for adequate representation 
of the minority communities ; hot we cannot impair efficiency of the sendees by admitting 
persons not qualified. We ao contemplate extens i on of the present arrangement to secure 
representation of the minority interests provided there to adequate qualification. At 
present, wo reserve one-third of the vacancies in the i.C.S, which will be filled by direct 
recruitment in India. To reuress inequalities we propose in future to reserve one-third 
of the whole of Indian recruitment. We shall, as in the past, normally appoint officers 
by observing the results of competitive examinations. If the results are mtisfuotory, wo 
shall be in no dlffioulty. If not, we shall resort to the prootss of nomination. We shall 
nominate as far as possible to those vacancies candidates who sat for the competitive 
examination and attained the adequate standard. If there are ®o each candidates we may 
have to adopt other moans of obtaining them. If we cannot obtain candidates with 
adequate qualification we shall not appoint them. Begarding the other three All-India 
services (Polioe, Engineering and Forest), we shall similaily reserve one-third of the total 
vacancies ( applause). Concluding the Home Member pointed out that the statement 
ho had made most go far towards meeting the wishes of Mr. Ran Ali and advised him 
to withdraw the resolution. 

On the 8 ED MARCH the Council of State pawed without discussion the Cantonments 
Act Amendment Bill as pi ss ed by the Assembly. 

On the motion of Mr. Crerar the House agreed to a small verbal alteration in the 
Bill to amend the Prisons Act as passe d by the ASMmbiy. 

The Council agreed to the changes made by the Assembly to the Obscene Publications 
Bill. Sir Mancekjee Dadabhoy maintained that the changes made by the Amemhly were 
superfluous but it bad become t^e fashion of the Assembly not to aoospt any Bill passed 
by this Houae without some change or other. He did not, however, like to oppose these 
unnecessary changes because that would necessitate a joint sewlon of both the House. 

Restriction of Opium to Medical Consumption. 

On the 4TH MARCH, la the Couneil of State, bir Devapramd SARBADH1KAR1 
moved that early steps be taken to see that as Ur as possible only medicinal use of 
opium should be eounteuajnoed in India and that the Government should oonler with 
representatives of all sections of the people as to how restriction to medicinal use could 
be carried out in praotioe. 

The mover said thgt this question had a ss u m e d an acute form as a mult of the 
Geneva Conference. He did not wish to challenge the whole of the opium policy of the 
Government but to deal with the restriction of actual consumption as far as possible to 
medical needs. Mr, Campbell, India's representative at the Geneva Conference, made 
n reservation when be said that the Government of India could not consent to restrict 
the cultivation of opium to medical and scientific lequlrementa because in India the 
drug could not ho thus restricted without great hardship. It was this statement to 
which he (Bir Devaprasad) objected beoaase it was precisely what was contained in Lord 
Hardinge’s despatch of 1811 and which had now become the Jpou of the Govern- 

ment of India on the subject, in that despatch it was mated.: M Ron-medical uses 
sure so interwoven with medical uses that it to not pamfbie to draw a distinction between 
4bem. It to not necessary that the growth of the poppy and the manufacture and mdo 
of opium should be prohibited except for medical purposes. Whatever may be the ease 
ia other conntriee, eentaries of experience have taught the people of India discretion 
in the use of the drug and its misuse to a negligible feature in Indian life.* 1 

Mr. MoWaTTBRB, on behalf of the Government opposed the resolution as being un- 
nc ce s wr y and totalled the steps which the Government were taking in the direction 
desired. 8peaking on the external aspect of the question, Mr. MeWatters pointed out 
tbut the Government had by the agreexseat of 1811 prohibited the export of opium to 
China, bat them bad been a recradmcenoe of optam oultivatiaa In Chinn itself, with the 
result that opium was grown more in Chum than perhaps in any other part cf the world. 
The Government ol India then lea t ria ta d the expert of Indian opium to other Fur Hestons 
markets. The tffieet el this remriettao waa that instead of 41,400 chests yielding Bn § 
crates revenue in 1810 , there waa the sale el only 7,500 chests jMdiog Bn 1,81,00,000 
In the ourrent year. Then, aa smalt of the Hagas Conventian, India adopted a system 
by which ao opium waa exported ex c ep t under Mamma of the Government of the Importing 
country. The Government were tndcavouxtog to cany out this policy and the Govern- 
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After thanking the Ccmmander-in-Cbief for rcdaetaf the Military 
Mr* Bethna oompiained that in the Budget Bengal had hen unduly favoured and fth 
partiality of Sir Baeil towards Bengal night be dae to the fact that he tat nv it® light 
of day In Calcutta. Bat this partiality wae beyond comprehension when the flnnrannet 
of India did not know whether there would be terplaees in* the nest two years or not. 
Bombay bad been treated as a step-child although like Bengal she had been ehunoaring 
for revision of the Heston settlement under which the Natkm-building departments were 
practically arrested for want of fends. Bombay was an industrial proviaoe and in a 
normal year the amonnt of Incometsx and 6ttper tax collected in It wacabodt one thin! 
of the total of the Whole of India under that head. A fair percentage of this collection, 
Mr. Betbna claimed, wae urgently needed for Bombay to enable the Transferred Depart- 
ments to progress as they ought to. If more cotton mills of Bombay had not gone to the 
walls than now, it was because they laid by reserves during the boom period ; but now so 
heavy were their iosees that Mr. 8ethn» (eared that the Income tax and Super tax 
revenue from the Bombay Presidency must drop by far more than a crore of rupees from 
the average in a normal year. 

If Bombay was left in the oold in the matter of relief in provincial contribution, it 
bad fared worse still on the subject of cotton excise. This duty was an obnoxious one 
and one of the greatest wrongs done to this country under British administration and was 
a standing blot on tbeir financial policy. While relief was being afforded from the 
surplus to some of the provinces in their contribution and also to the services In higher 
pay and emoluments in acoordanoe with the Lee Commission’s recommendations, against 
the wishes of the people, the Finance Member did not choose to make even n psmlng 
reference to this most vexatious tax. 

Mr. Bethna proceeding criticised the policy of the Government in writing off so large 
A sum as 488 crores made up of 88 lakhs, being discount charges on the 1938 loan 
and 8*41 orores of loans and advances to the Persian Government. This pulley, be 
said, was contrary to what Sir Baeil Blackett himself advocated a year ago. The sum 
of 8*41 crores was entirely the look-out to be repaid by them and it must therefore be 
struck off from India's suspense account. He mentioned them items with a view to 
show that if only the Government had had the will, it oould have easily repealed the 
Cotton Excise duty and earned the gratitude of the nation and removed the suspicion 
that the duty was continued to help Lancashire at India's expense. If the Labour 
Government bad been now in power, they would have done justice to India in this 
respect. Possibly opposition to the removal of this duty at present might have oobm 
from the present Conservative Government. In this connection Mr. Bethna suggested to 
His Excellency Lord Beading to discum this point with the Secretary of State when he 
yrould be in England on leave. 

Mr. Betbna regretted that the Government had not reduced the Customs duty an 
motor ear In spite of a universal desire to that effect. Motors were not a luxury, but 
a necessity and Mr, Betbna quoted the views of the Chairman of the Trades AaMeisikm 
delivered m Calcutta sometime ago. The speaker objected to the tax not being levied 
on the importation of silk, matches, etc., in the Indian States that had an opening to 
the sea and which p asse d them on to British India dishonestly. The continuation of 
higher postal rates was a misfortune. 

Concluding, Mr. Betbna referred to the Government propoml to retold duty to 
certain provincial Governments in respect of the purchase of storm by thorn Governments 
outside India 'end urged on the Government the necessity of consolidation of Stoma rules 
involving a deliberate policy to secure the Indian Industries a fair chance of soeoeoa. 

Sir Maneckjee DADABHOY congratulated the Finance Member for promoting scarping 
Budget, but the surplus had been achieved after a eoecration of year, in whsoh heavy 
taxations were imposed. Except the fact that customs revenue bad Innrmsid by 
8*73 mores, there bafcnot been a general response in the matter of trade as antidgoftod 
by the Finance Member. The Textile Industry was still pasting through a ontfenl 
period and was living on its resource* If the situation, continued, be toted n tmrfble 
crisis might result in India, The surplus of 8*84 c rores pr es ent e d by tbs Flosses 
Member, did not represent the tree prorition. It bed been arrived at by making important 
modifications in tbs financial policy of the Government. He feiled to aadmstaad tha 
expediency of the policy of writing off eighty-two lakhs, bong cHenoant Cba rg m of 1888 
lean and 8*41 crores of leans and advances to the tartan Qoveremnfc. TUa figure 
added to 8*84 crores of surplus, brought the total figure up to mven eras* Tha Govern- 
ment of India ought to have utilised this amount not only tormnWon of Pmvtntiaft 
contributions, hot also to removing certain imposts which were regarded to tha cognM# 
as wholly unjust. Be did not grudge the remission of contributions to Madm% WM 
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hwto m Punjab and Banna, and even to Bengal, because it waa the polio? of the Govern- 
ment to work gradually to the extinction of the contributions, bat It woe the aonal pomttoe 
whan a aarplaa occurred that the general tax-payer nvt get the advantage in the shape 
of a redaction of tax. There, however , appeared to be no hope for it this year, nor in too 
coming three yean, if the policy of the Government waa not to afford relief to the general 
tax-payer till the Provincial contributions were wiped oft. Then it waa a policy that 
waa open to aerioua objection not only in this House but also in the country at large. H e 
did not tea why 78 lakhs should be kept in reserve while the estimate of the revenue for 
the next year had been placed on the most cautious ‘estimate and while the Government 
had already kept np their sleeves a surplus of 4 '26. The country had a right to get back 
this money in the form of some relief to the general Us -payer. A surplus of 78 lakhs 
against possible disappointments was not justified aud if the time came for reapportion- 
ment of this sum a very large portion of it Bhould go to Bombay which bad a superior 
claim. AS one who had signed the majority report of the Fiscal Commission, Sir 
Maneckjee Dadabhoy supported the claim dor red notion, if not immediate abolition of 
Cotton Excise Duty which was promised by Lord Hardinge. He was glad that a sum of 
4*78 orores had been provided for reduction or avoidance of public audit This policy 
would raise the credit of India in the world. He was sorry that there had been ill- 
conceited opposition in the Assembly to this policy, but he assure! Sir Basil Blaokett of 
the support of this Council in this matter. Sir Maneckjee Dadabhoy complaint that 
super-tax had been kept very high and in this connection promised the Pittance 
Member support of this Council to any measure to prvveut evasion of the tax. The 
eoper-tax had. alienated the commercial community of India including the Marwari 
community from the Government. It was destructive of industrial initiative and enterprise. 
‘•This Assembly, constituted as it is of Swarajists, might be relucUnt to reduce this tax 
now because it is anxious to create differences between the Government and the commercial 
community ; but as a friend of the Government let me tell you that the present policy 
is a ruinous one. Before concluding, let me thank the Commander-in-Chief for reducing 
Military expenditure and hope that he will see his way to bring down the figure tJ 
what the Inches pe Committee bad recommended, namely, 60 crown." 

Mr. BELL congratulated the Finance Member on the favourable budget ami congratu- 
lated particularly Mr. Ale Watters on the extraordinary grasp of details of the financial 
position when he lucidly explained all obscure points in presenting the budget. Mr. Bell 
took no exception to the writing off of 88 lakhs being discount charges on 2823 loan 
and 341 lakhs being amount of advances made to the Persian Government, because 
this was obviously a desirable procedure in each case. The first was a liability which 
they knew about, but the second was a liability of which they had no knowledge. It 
bad been hanging over their heads, but came as a shock with the result that more than 
half of the real surplua of a good financial year bad been wiped out In meeting it. 
But this House was entitled to know from the Finance Member whether there were other 
such sums for whioh provision might have to be made in future budgets, licferring to 
customs figures, Mr. Bell pointed out that the protective duties imposed last year bad 
imposed an the country a burden of 2 and a one-fortb cron*. This was only a part of 
the burden and who would have to bear the greater portion of it was known to all. As 
regards exchange, Mr. Bell said the more optimistic view of the Finance Member last 
year had been justified. He did not wish to refer too often to the policy of protection 
at a mult of which a certain Act was passed last June, but this Council would observe that 
within a few months of passing of Steel protection Act a farther burdeu hud been placed 
on the shoulders of the public and that before tbe end of the current month a sum of sixty- 
two lakhs would have been paid in bounties and that was not the end of it by any means. 
How that tbe storm raised over tbe recommendations of the Lee Commission had passed 
over and further time given for reflection, Mr. Bell did not think there was any member of 
this House who did not feel gratified that it had been possible to include in the revised 
figures for tbe current year provision to tbe extent of 26 lakhs towards pay, pension and 
concessions to superior services and that their claims bad bam met to tome extent Tbe 
provision for avoidance of public debt was not one that would impose a very serfoas 
annual burden on the finances of tbe country. As regards Military expenditure Mr. Beil 
said that no oountry with great responsibilities conid afford to take great risks and trusted 
that in their anxiety to effect every possible reduction, the Government would not be tempt- 
ed to sacrifice efficiency to economy. Here Mr. Bell thanked tbe Government for passage 
concessions to ofloers of superior civil services granted in terms of the recommendations 
Bssds by the Lee Commission. Continuing Mr. Bell assured Government that Bengal would 
be very grateful for further remission of provincial contributions for three years. Bengal 
also rejoiced In no grudging spirit to find that it had been possible to announce substa n ti a l 
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redMtSoot in contributions of Madras, United Provinces, Punjab and Burma. Thej 
tmtad that in not too diaunt inure them Provincial contribationa would be entirely 
and permanently cancelled, became they recognised that until this was dons it would 
not In tbs first place be possible for provinces financially eabaiaseed as they were to 
develop along their own lines or in the second place tor the Government to tarn their 
a t t e nti o n to redaction of other taxation which was at present seriously hampering 
development of the country 

Mr Devapnmnd 8ARBADHIKAB1 eaid the discussion in the Council on the Budget 
reminded him of the discussion in the Councils of pie Minto Moriey days, become the 
Finalise BUI waalsow framed on the beets of discussion in the Assembly and this Council 
waa poweriem to do anything in the matter. He did not think that there was any 
im m e dia te ne ces sity for providing for redemption of debt became there was salt doty 
which still etood mb the certificated level and postal rates bad to be reduced. Touching 
Provincial contributions Sir Devapramd mid that what Bengal got waa only bare justice 
bnt at the mam time he put in a plea for revision of the Meston award. As regards 
Military expenditure he supported the observations of Mr. Natetan and took Sir Umar 
Hayat Chan to tusk or his remarks about a National Army. What the Council wanted 
wae that the Army should be n ati on a l in. the real and larger seam of the term. 

Mr. Bammnmdae How many years should it take f 

Sir Devapramd :- M I do not think any honest soldier thinks that it will take a 
tbomand yearn. Let there be not one Debra Dun College, but ten, became military 
edaoation is one of the essential factors of nation building. My complaint is that more 
provision had not been made for military education. Deference has been made to Sir 
B. N. Mitre's and Lord Raw Union's mission to Kagland in connection with the settlement 
of the War Qfloe claims. We must be thankful for what has been dons by them ; bnt 
my regret is that a great deal more could not he done. One cannot fail to recognise the 
immense services of Sir B. N. Mitre and 1 am glad recognition of it came from the 
Government, when they select him for the poet of Execntive Councillor, and I hope that 
In that Council he wUl not get spoiled”. (Laughter) 

H. B. Lord RAWLINSON said that the reasons for reduction in Military Ex- 
penditure were largely doe to the strict economy instituted by the assistance of the 
Ittl« Committee and to the return of normal times compared with what was obtained 
boom five yean ago. Nr. Natesan had referred to the feeling of suspicion that existed 
throughout the country with regard to the intentions and policy of the Government on 
Military expenditure. There wae no denying that suspicion existed and it was one 
of the greatest difficulties which he and the Government had to overcome. He doubted 
whether they would ever overcome that suspicion. After all, they were all auepieious 
when their intervals were in the hands of somebody else, those aotnai motives and desires 
they did not quite understand. It waa only human nature that there most be some 
suspicion as to whether their immediate interests would be pushed in the direction thsy 
all desired. There waa nothing that he could say, that would eliminate and overcome 
tte whole of that suspicion. The Government of India had done their beet and would 
oontinue to do their best to overcome that suspicion and to deserve a little more confidence ; 
bnt be could not say when they would be ever able to entirely overcome that doubt. 
Befereuoe bad been made to the visit of h im s elf and Bir B. N. Mitre to in con- 

nection with disputes with the War Offioc. Here again, there wae suspicion that the 
interests el India were mot perhaps being poshed with the strength that they might bare 
been. Bir B. N„ Mitre and he himself had (ought bard on this matter betote the higher 
authorities who would not do everything in their favour, bnt the reunite they were able 
to achieve would mature to the benefit of India at no distant data. 

Mr. Lalabhai BaMALDAB said that, tnough they bad their differences with Sir Breil 
Blackett, ho felt that the Budget showed they bed e sincere cause for eoogratalatkm. 
The speaker drew tie attention of the Finance Member to the feelings expremed by 
Lord Canon tor 8tete aid to Indian Indretriee. A special responsibility lay on the 
Government to raise the country industrially. The claim of the most important industry 
should not, therefore, have been reflected and the Cotton Excise Duty should bare been 
remitted. He said that India bad enough of omu m u n al jealousies and dep re cate d the 
introdnetien of Provincial jea k msiea. He pointed ont that, while Bir Basil iBTackatt bed 
himself laid down a year ago that payments of dtoooont on loans wore spired over a 
number of yean, he bed himeelf this year gone back on that pnaefpie by prodding 
paying off dinomat in a lump earn. He said that the Finance Member the day before took 
ohjeenua to tbs remarks that be bad shown sympathy to Gaientto and anMpatl re to 
Bombay. The speaker did not question the Ftaanoe Member's motive, but ptemed wfth 
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lowe that Bombay** view w** alto pat forward In tbo interest of Iho whole of 
India and that Sir Basil Blackett had unntswmrily emphasised in hi* Budget speech that 
Bombay waa pressing reversion of exchange aoiely in her interest. 

Bir 6. K. M. M. Asnamalai CHBTTIAB mid that It waa a very interesting Badge* 
baneawi of the separation of Hallway from General Budget, He said that the general 
taxpayer had the first claim to the aarptua and that the Heaton award waa unjust baaaame 
it led to heavier burden on eome Province than on the other. It waa a matter ef grati- 
fication that the military expenditure was reduced and he appealed to the Commander- 
in-Chief to effect further reduction ao that money ao saved might be spent m .nation* 
building departments. He said look of fund* in bis Province had stood in the way of 
education and sanitation andifolt grateful to the Finance Member for partial relief given 
by reduction of Provincial contribution. He concluded by saying that the era of deficits 
wee over and the era of hope and progress waa ahead. 

Bir Basil BLACKETT thanked the House for the shower of congratulations which 
would enoonrage him, and the Finance Department to oontinue to do their beet. He agreed 
with the last speaker as to the paramount need for the development of agrionitore. 
By reducing provincial contribution the Government was precisely doing the ■*— * and 
was helping the provincial Government* to push forward their programme in respect 
of nation-building department. The Finance Member then began to oalonlate that tf 
be were to accept the suggestions made by the various members of the House so reduce 
taxation then he would find himself on the wrong side to the extent of 20 ororc* instead 
of having his surplus of 75 lakhs. 

Sir Basil Blackett referred to the suggestion of Sir Maueokji Dadabhqy that 
the realised surplus of over 4 crores in It 25-2 4 should have been used to take off 
the ootton excise duty and super tax. He could have done so because the surplus was not 
recurring, and be could aot utilise it for giving up recurring sources of taxation. The 
answer was ao simple. Instead of using the surplus of (our orores for reduction ef the 
debt, he bad used 80 lakhs out of it to pay off discount of the Loan, and 841 lakhs in 
respect of loan to the Persian Government. By paying off 80 lakhs in a lump sum ike 
had increased the surplus of the year by four and half lakhs, and bad relieved the Fine woe 
of a similar obligation for a number of years. 

As for the provision for 841 lakhs he did not agree with Mr. Bell tftmt it had hews 
disclosed for the first time. It had appeared as an outstanding amount in the accounts 
of the Secretary of State. It has been shown in the audit report of the Home Auditor. 
Of course it bad not hitherto drawn the attention of the members. The liability 
which was covered by 841 lakhs was without dispute, and wae incurred more than 
nine years ago, and the reasons for it had now become a matter of history. There 
was of oourse a dispute about the e spend it ore incurred in East Feral* wbiofa 
the povernment of India had refnsed to recognise as their liability, while the War 
Office had always claimed that India shared the liability. India's point uf view was 
forcefully represented by Lord Hawlinson, the Commander-in-Ohief and Bir H. N. Ultra 
in England reoently. Aa a result of that, new proposals were under oonsktenftioo, and 
soon they hoped to come to an agreement. He assured Mr. Bell that the iiabfllW would 
not be very heavy, that the current year's surplus would be enough to meet & India 
also had claims against the War Office and on the whole they did not know which side 
the final balanoc would go. 

The Finance Member then dealt with the question of Ootton Excise Duty. He 
admitted that Lord Hardinge gave a pledge that the duty would he removed as aosn as 
financial considerations permitted it. Of oourse this pledge was given in 181ft when the 
Provincial contributions formed no part of the oentral revenue Logically therefore 20 
long as the provincial contribution remained they could not say that they bad s ssrplns 
and could not devote their attention to reducing the central taxation. Borne members hud 
referre d to the fact that he was keeping 74 lakks as too big a surplus against contingencies 
and mtead venture. The Finance Member explained that out of this only Iff lakhs surpiss 
was reoarring, which could be available for either farther redaction in the contribution 
or in taxation, bet he asked if the House thought that 18 lakhs was a Mg surplus to 
carry with them against unforeseen contingencies. By asking him to reduce the Cotton 
Excise Duty on the basis of the non-recurring surplus they were really pmsfog bis 
balance on the wrong side. Next year he would however assure the Home that the 
Governmeat of India hare every intention of fulfilling the pledge In respect of the 
Cotton Excise Duty (applause) but the time had not yet arrived. They must admit 
that the claims of the proviaers were prior and suppoaing the Colton ffadm Duty were 
now • hoiked, it weald only postpone the day when the contribution of the Bombay 
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8ww* iwld.be Wtoced and remit tad mJ the g nation ot the Haetoa award would 
be reopened. 

TheFinanee Member awured Mr. Lellubbai 8amai<ias that the speaker's remark* 
about Bombay in hit Budget did not question the sincerity of Bombay in holding the 
opinion about the Exchange honestly. Only Bombay appeared to have paid lesser atten- 
tion to the interests of India as a whole. He rerain led Mr. Lailubhai that Bombay had 
never minced words in vigorously attacking the Finanoe Department of the Government 
of India. (Laughter.) 

Sir Basil Blackett next replied to the various suggestions mane, ne mid the remission 
<*f kerosene duty would mean considerable loss to the revenue. On the other band reduc- 
tion in petrol duty might bring in an increased revenue. He admitted that the super- 
lax diminished savings, and that its remission would help the trade by cheapening money. 
Similarly high tax on motors was hindering full development of a useful form of trans- 
lortatioa. He mentioned that commercial care did not pay 80 per cent duty, but only 
private curt were to charged. The Government could not, however, Indulge yet in the 
luxury of taking off these taxes. There were other forme of taxes, which weighed 
heavily on the poor. He did not want to draw a distinction between the rich and the 
poor and admitted that the indnstrial ahd agricultural development of India was retarded 
by high taxation. They were nor, however, within sight of early action in the direc- 
tion of reduction in taxation. Concluding Sir Basil Blackett again defended the debt 
i edemption scheme and warned those who wanted to raid it partly that they would be 
making India pay the same amount by way of interest that they were now paying in 
the sinking fund. 

Thus the Budget discussion canoe to an end and the Council adjourned fora week. 

On the 18TH MARCH, the Council of Bute reassembling, on the motion of the 
Commander-In-Chief the Cantonments House Accommodation Act Amendment Bill as 
passed by the Legislative Assembly was passed. 

Ha] Pilgrims Bill. 

Sir Mahomed HAIHBULLAH, moved the consideration of the Haj Pilgrims Bill, as 
passed by the Assembly. He regarded it as a humanitarian piece of legislation. He 
related the iaoonvenieucc and discomfort to which pilgrims were put in the course of 
their toast*. Either public funds had lo come to the rescue to repatriate destitute 
Moslems to India, or private charities had to be Upped for the same purpose. That sUte 
• f affairs should be ended. There was no question of mending it. The present age 
"f destitution had been increasing during the last few year,, and in 1984 it became 
necessary for the Government to introduce an expcrimenul system of demanding the 
deposit of return tickets in the case of every pilgrim intending to go to the Hedjas. 
Tue result was that the percentage appreciably decreased. But when it was remembered 
that there was still an element of option in that system, it was not possible to eradicate 
ihe evil altogether. It was not fair to the general Ux-payer that the Government of 
ludia should be called upon to shoulder the financial responsibility incidental to the 
repatriation of a large number of pilgrims who went without means to return to their 
homca. In !9tl the Government had to spend Rs. 40,000, in • 1929-84 the expenditure 
was Ha. 88,000. It therefore became necessary to devise means for suppressing the evil. 
The Dutch Bast Indies ami Malaya, both of whioh contributed 42 per cent, of the 
pilgrims every year, had introduced a compulsory return tioket system. 

The Bill was pasmd without opposition. 

Mr. OHADW1CK moved the consideration of the Cotton Ginning and Pressing Bill 
as passed hf the Assembly. The Bill was pasted without uny opposition. 

Frontier Committee Report. 

Symi BAZA ALI moved a resolution urging the Government to give effect at 
an early data to the Frontier Committee Report He referred to the events which led to the 
appointment of the Committee. That Committee examined 88 official witnesses, 19 of 
wham fhi European officers. The non-official Indian witnesses examined numbered 78, 
of whom 88 were Hindoo, the rest being Musaimana. The widest publicity was given to 
the proceedings of the Committee, which attracted even the non-eo-operatore, who ten- 
dered their evidence. U was unfortunate that the report of the Committee was not 
unanimous. Messrs. Rangaobariar and Samarth had drawn up their own separate report, 
but that did not affect the question contained in his resolution. The main question before 
the Committee was whether it was expedient to separate the unad ministered tracts from 
the live Settled Districts of the Frontier and if so, whether those five Settled Districts 
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OMli be memo Igsem leri with (be Punjab, at it wma before 1900 when they were 
dhSBSbewd (roa tbe Panjabi and If eeparaUon w at not expedient and amalgamation, 
with tbe Punjab impossible, what administrative reforms were neoessary. 

Tbe Majority eeotkm of tbe Committee had, in view of the iutimate reiations that 
existed between tbe people of tbe els- border and trans-border area*, earns to the non* 
elation that separation of tbe tracts was impossible. Expert opinion on tbe question 
was wide and voramioonaw When separation of tbe Settled Districts from the au joining 
areas was considered impassible, tbe Majority ooneeqnsntly ruled out the amalgamation 
of the Settled Districts with the Punjab. The Majority then proceeded to make liberal 
recommendations for the administration of the frontier districts. They suggested tbe 
establishment of a legislation therein and the appointment of an Executive Connell and 
a Minister. It was proposed to give Hindus doable their share of representation iu tbe 
Council on tbe liuee of the Congress- League Pact of 191*. The Majority farther 
recommended the appointment of an Additional Judicial Commissioner and suggested a 
drastic curtailment ot the Frontier Crimes Regulation. Such were the liberal recommenda- 
tions by tbe Committee, which Mr. Basa Ati contented should be given effect to without 
any delay, because the people of tbe Frontier were getting impatient at not having 
obtained any kind of reforms along with tbe rest of India in 1919. 

Subsequently, after a long debate, the 1 solution was withdrawn. 

Savings Bank Interest on Mahomedan Deposits. 

Mr. Haroon JaFFEB moved that tbe Gov ornment should keep a separate account of 
the intense payable by the Government on deposit accounts in tbe Poet Office savings 
opened by Mahomedan depositors who, owing to their religions belief, bad made a 
request that no interest should be credited to them, and that tost sum should be set sside 
as a special fund, to wbieb also any interest on Government Beonrities foregone by 
Mahomedan Holders under similar circumstances ebon Id be credited. It was proposed that 
that (and should be utilised In awarding scholarships to poor Mahomedan students in 
tbe Moslem University at Aligarh. There were several Mahomerfans who refused to toko 
interest through religious scruples on loans aOd deposits in banks. Whatever tbe origin or 
justification of tbe idea the effect could not be ignored that some Mahotnedana considered It 
a meritorious deed enjoined by religion to forego interest. They kept money in banka 
only for safe custody, and they invested in Government Securities as a means of providing 
mfety for their savings. If education was to spread among Mabomndans, the vast 
majority of whom were very poor and backward, then tbe suggestion should be adopted. 
The Government could not have any objection to utilising the money for that noble cause. 
It was not their money, bat the money of the M a h o med an depositors, it woe not 
difficult to devise machinery for awarding r nd distributing the proposed scholarships. 

Haji Ismail Chondhry, Khan Sahib A man All and Mr. Yamin Khan supported tbe 
resolution. They said it was a laudable object and tbe Moslem community were in favour 
of the resolution. 

Mr. McWATTEBS explained what be called the non-committal attitude of the 
Government. He said that in the savin* * banks tbe Mahomodans had at present Be, 9 
and half lakhs bearing interest at about i:§. 10,000 There would be no difflonlty in 
* separate account of that for whatever object that would be decided upon. 
Bc garding cash certificates also, there would be no difficulty. But tbe trouble was in 
Government securities, which were transferable. If the community favoured the proposal 
of Mr. Jailer, then Government would have to introduce a system by which all Maho- 
medan investors In Government securities would have to take a Don-transferable deposit 
receipt. But the other difficulty was that those who would part with their interest 
might insist on other charitable objects. Unleaa, therefore, tbe Government felt sure that 
the Mahomedan opinion was more or lea unanimous, it would be difficult for them to 
prooeed on tbe lines suggested in tbe resolution. 

Bir Devapraaad SARBADHIKABI eepported the resolution, and asked tbe Govern- 
ment to accept It and then decide, in consultation with tbe Moslems, upon what form tbe 
money should be spent. 


The Finance Bill. 

On tbe SOTH MARCH tbe Pittance BUI as pumed fay tbe Legislative Assembly came 
up for consideration in the Coaneil of State. Large number of members of the Amembly 
were promt in the gaileriea. 
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Mr, McWATTERB, Finance Secretary, in moving for the consideration uf the Finance 
Billy explained the chief features. While a year ago the Government hoped on the 
existing basis of taxation to balance their budget, this year they were in a position if the 
BUI was passed, in the form they detirerd, i e f if the Salt Tax was restored to make the 
first and substantial reduction in provincial contributions. He referred to the reduction 
in Petrol duty and justified it on the ground that the 15 lakhs loss that would be incurred 
eoaid be made up by the. increased revenue expected in the long run by increase in the 
Import of motor cars and lorries and motor accessories. He also justified the provision 
for Paper Currency Reserve as justified in the present circumstances. As regards the 
Balt duty he wonld move an amendment to restore it to one rupee and four annas per 
mannd. If this was not restoced, there wonld be loss to revenue of about 125 lakhs. 

Mr. V. RAM AD ASS opposed the consideration of the Finance Bill on the ground that 
‘Government had forfeited the confi deuce of the people of this country and were neither 
responsive nor responsible in auy form. There was no element of rerponsible legislature, 
and whatever might the representatives of the peuple demand, the Executive could 

r rt them lightly and, indeed, whatever cuts were proposed by the representatives in 
popular chamber ( Assembly) and whatever reductions in expenditure were proposed 
were either restored or certified by the Governor-General. Where then was the element 
of responsibility in the Central Government! It was no use in deluding themselves and 
in deluding the people that this Government was basrd on the popular will, because 
neither in theory nor in practice was there responsibility. This was the view' not only 
of the Swarajists, but of also the Independents as evidenced by the rejection of allowances 
for members of tbe Executive Councillors. The moment that motion was carried in the 
Assembly, the members of the Executive Council, particularly the Indian members, ought 
to have resigned their seats, because they were on tbe Executive Council, not merely to 
carry on the administration of Government, but to voice the popular view. There could 
be no better meant of voicing that view than by assigning their seats after tbe vote of 
censure wae carried. They would have thus established a convention where none existed. 

Proceeding, Mr. Ramadass referred to the policy of tbe Government on the question 
of tbe Reforms when tbe President said, that he would not allow a general discnssion of 
the Reforms or general policy of the Government on a motion for consideration of the 
Finance Bill. The member* would be in order on such a motion to criticise the financial 
policy of the Government. Beyond that the 1’ resident would not allow any other subject,. 

Mr. Ramadass drew tbe attention of the President to the fact that in tbe lower house, 
the President allowed a discussion of the general policy of the Government and on the 
Reforms when a similar motion for consideration of the Finance Bill was made. Ho 
appealed to the President to admit discussion with a view to clarify the situation. 

After a few seconds Mr. Ramadass said, that if the President was to stick to bis 
rnling, then ha was obliged to confine his observation to financial policy. Mr. Ramadass 
than referred to military expenditure and complained that tbe Legislature bad no hand 
la framing the budget. There waa no need to provide for debt redemption at a time 
when tbe credit of the Government of India was high. There was need for reducing the 
postal rates, the duly on kerosene oil and salt tax and not provide prematurely for paying 
up money borrowed for productive capital. Tbe whole position turned on the fact that 
the Government of India was not based on popular will. I*t the Executive do as they 
please. It was the duty of those sleeted by the people to refuse to consider the Bill 

Sir Narasimba BARM A, leader of the House, vigorously challenged tbe statement 
of Mr. Ramadass that the Government of India did not enjoy the confidence of the people 
of this country. So many half-truths and untruths ami mischievous misrepresentations 
had been made both here anti in the interest* of lue general well-being of the people that 
the Government ought not to allow the challenge of that description to go unanswered. 
He regretted to findLtbat Mr. I&madass and his fnends bad adopted an attitude which 
it persisted would fitly lead to disaster. As a senior member of the Government he wanted 
to explain the progress made in India during the last five yeara to rhow that far from 
deserving n vole of oensure they deserved a vote of confidence. They deserved tbe recog- 
nition of sympathy and satisfaction, if not gratitude. 

When Sir Narasimba 8ARMA proceeded to detail the achievements of the Gtvern- 
ment, Mr. Ramadass asked tbe President to state if, when he had ruled out a discussion 
of tbs general policy of tbe Government in any particular, the leader of the House 
could dwell upon the achievements of the Government. 

President : I was awaiting to see if the leader of t he House did intend to refer to 
any specifications of tbe Government in detail. 1 shall be obliged if tbe leader of the 
Bonos confines himself to tbe general aspect and not make any detailed references except 
on tbe financial policy of tbe Government. 
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the JaftMBM cpMnti The Gw—— t had al aaeh a tine to Meet Tieeaary Billa 
to a laijeiaeaat idthevi wsrealeo al the time external eisturbanoee requiring addl- 
Usual erpMditare. Bat the fltftnanr with the aspisfanor, the loyal sssfrtawc* aad 
co-operattoa of both the Hoaaes of the Logtalsiare, were able to foot the situation. Wove 
we tooMbaikea a polity of retmnahm— f Tree, the military expenditure waa huge 
aad that if money waa laqaired for dev elop m en t purposes the military expenditure elteald 
he redeoed. Ae a leeah of their polity the Government have been able to laaiatain 
cordial relations on the Frostier. They had establish*! the Chamber of Prince* and 
made other changes which bronchi the Indian Statee coder the direct control of the 
Government of India. Tbeeo weald in ooaree of time make possible for the ooaatitatioa 
of a federal Government. 

The Government bad not been idle in the eoonomie sphere either. They bad epeat 
more than 50 mores and brought tO million acres under crops. The Ballway programme 
had been pushed forward. The Cotton industry had been placed on solid foundation* 
A policy of discriminating protection was being followed in order to help tbe Indian 
industries and labour legislation had been taken in hand. So everything had been done 
so far as financial circumstances permitted. Now the position was bright* The Govern* 
msnt of India waa now pursuing a policy of reducing outside debt and Sir Basil Blackett 
was doing everything in that direction. It was just what they in the Congress bad been 
demanding for several years. The Government bad now provided for the healthy 
Indianisation of the eervioee. Thus it would be seen that sinoe 1980 they bed advanced 
a great deal. 

No Government could say it bad not made a mistake ; hut tbe Government of India 
practised extreme tolerance to show to a certain section of the Indian people the unwisdom 
of oarrying on their unhealthy activities, He admitted that they bad not fully succeeded 
in doing so ; but tbe heart of the people was sound and if only the ignoranoe of the 
masse— was not taksn advantage of by a certain section the situation would vastly improve. 

He did not want to deal with the queetion of reforms in detail. It was perfectly 
legitimate on tbe part of thorn who bad entered tbe Legislature to advance the cense of 
tbe Reforms to tbe extent that prudence dictated, bnt be bad been ssked by Mr. Banaadom 
to resign because tbe Assembly bad carried a motion refusing allowances for member* 
of the Executive Coupcil. If he (Mr. Banfia) felt oonvinoed that he had done anything 
in the Executive Council of which he was ashamed, if he felt that he waa not reoeivlng 
that co-operation -from hit colleagues on the Executive Council then he should have felt 
bound to resign his place. But to ask him to reeign merely bees use the Assembly wanted 
to make a general attack on tbe Government policy waa rid icu loan If Mr. Bamadom 
could show that the Government had on any particular account done anything detrimental 
to the interests of tbe public of this country he wonld certainly resign. Tbe motion to 
which Mr. Rsmadase referred related to the resentment of the Assembly that the Muddiman 
Committee Beport was not satisfactory. Tbe Government of India had not even discussed 
that report and yet friends of Mr. Kannada— wanted tha members of tbe Executive 
Council to reeign. If tbe Government of India aa a whole bad come to a decision which 
in his (speaker's) opinion was detrimental to tbe interests of tbe people of this country 
then it would bu time for him to reeign. Meanwhile to ask him to resign was ridtoaloua. 
If the Government members were to take their position of responsibility so lightly aad 
were to reeign their seats on a motion of the description to which Mr. Bamadass r e f er re d 
then the Government would be powerless. Indeed, he refused to think that any responsible 
member, European or Indian, would give weight to a vote of that description. 

Bir Basil BLACKETT said he did not propose to deal with the political question 
which had been fully and admirably dealt with by 8ir Narasimha Barms. If tbe policy 
of obstruction was to be pursued to prove that tbe framers of tbe Constitution were wh- 
in putting emergency provisions that bad arisen that purpose had been served ; bat con- 
tinuance of that policy would not take them a step further. 

Fint of all he concentrated on meeting tbe criticism often auvsneed about high taxa- 
tion that had been imposed since 1918-14. Bon— had said that taxation bad gone up by 45 
erores and some bad put forward other figure*. He took tbe trouble to ascertain the comet 
position by comparing revenues in 1915-14 with that in 1925 - 84 , when fresh taxation was 
imposed last. The revenue of India in 1913-14 stood at a total of 71 croces, 56 lakhs, iaelo- 
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ding p ro rad s lira land wwi<t II crotce, twt tdEk The revenue of late to 1811-14 
•lood at » total of 71 crura, 88 lakhs, laotadtag p yaari i from load wten «£ SI enra, 
I wo Uk Dm iwm ol India to 199844 flood to o total off l8Serecet 88 Itkk 
Thkteg tbe tote figars of 100 tbe revenue of lodto bod tacrcne o d tow 100 to 107 fnw 
1018-14 to lttt-Si Dortaf tbe ao me period tbe population of British ladle bod taarsasad 
fna over 848 flillioof to over 047 millions. Tbe revenue to 1918-14 woo oolotooled to 
be Be SIS per beta compared with Be. 8-8 per bead to 1998-94. Tbe mata fnwnsi to the 
sofOBM had marred ooder Ca»tome and Imoomu. Ofcouree, tbe oofloow do to waa 
paid by the whole of India aid not merely by Britiab India. 

Be neto'tomed to examine tbe inereeee to wh oles a le prioeeaad taking tbe tote 
figure of Bombay bo found that daring tbe ane decade wholesale prioee bad riaea from 
100 to 181. Ttae between 1918-14 and 1988-84 taxation bad gone ap almofl exactly 
in proportion to the increase in prices. Therefore tbe commodity value off tbe Oovernamat 
revenue was aery little more that what it was before. Jle did not eay that the paint 
wae very accurate, hat these figaree sbonld sapply a asefol corrective to utobinkiag 
statements that toe eat of administratioa and military expenditnre had risen to staggering 
proportions. Tbe Governssent record was tbos better than Be critics woold allow, 
feople who went into a shop to bay goods to-day paid the same proportion for value of 
tbe services as they paid for the serrioes of the Government oom pared with 1818-14. 
This was creditable when they reoognised that daring tbe decade the great war had 
occanvd and bad eo»t India considerably. 

In tbe case of railway fares and rates tbe department of Sir Charles limes wae 
charging lesser to proportion to tbe increase in wholesale prioea. Therefore railways in 
terms of commodities were cheaper to-day than before the war. Prof. Hamilton delivered 
tbe other day an interesting lecture in Patna on tbe subject. Bo far as fond revenue wae 
conoerned the retorn from it had risen during the decade from 81 crorce 90 lakhs to 
84 crone 89 lakhs. Thus in terms of commodity tbe harden of fond revenae had been 
considerably diminishing and wherever there was permanent settlement it went on 
diminishing as prices changed. He bad made these observations to apply correction to 
the charge of extravagance against tbe Government. The whole system of taxation wae 
however now coder enquiry. He hoped this was the subject in which the whole country 
was interested. He realifed that tbe fact that taxation had not been above the commodity 
valae compared with pre-war prices, did not mean that the burden on the individual 
tax-payer was tbe same. He expressed his views on tbe rupee tax a fortnight ago. 

His speech shoald not be understood as suggesting that be was notlnfovonrof 
reduction in taxation and expenditure. Aa regards army estimates he did not think they 
could now .look forward to forge savings under this head though they would continue 
to economise as far as possible. He thought improvement sbonld be. in the direction of 
increased yield from the existing sources of taxation. He also hoped that as a result 
of the debt redemption scheme considerable saving would result in charges on aooonnt of 
interest. Indeed he looked forward to a decrease in expenditure under this bead and to 
increase in their total revenue to get rid of provincial contributions and make reductions 
in other items. They had however to remember that some items like excise and opium 
revenues were not on secure footing. On the other hand he hoped for increase from snob 
fources aa railways, 

The motion for. taking tbe Finance Bill into consideration waa then pat to vote and 
passed, only Mr. Ramadan crying ** No." 


Restoration of Salt-Tax. 

Mr. He WATTERS next moved the amendment to restore salt-tax to Ba. 1-4-0 per 
maund. This rats of tax, he said, tod been to fora for the last mine years with 
the exoepttofl*of one year when It was doubled. Tbs rate off Bet. 1-4-0 waa to 
force at the time the reformed oonstttatton wae put to operation and the pro nto off 
eventual extinction of provincial esatrltotkn was given cn the taels ef this tax at 
Be, 1-4 -0. Ha aow asked the House to reflets tkta rata to enable the Gav e— mto to 

^xraLtedtoCe. l’ttotamiratwte^ uS* lttflaktota 

the ii trading yens. They woold this Ira 8 eraes to 8 years to a ttos wtaa the 
pravtem were flytog isr money lev schemes to development This merntagfo t ri tgwm 
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1 laada, Aarqgarda 41m totalled bar Jen on the CMmer which redaction ia datj 
jf ftswr eaaaa weald relieve it would malt ta At naml of the tax of thcee-Mthe of 
ia aaaa per hud per annum. Tbit night be the oalj gala to the ooBoeaMir oa a 
■bmwHraf hade bat ia praotioe even this would go la to the pocket of n i d d lemea. For 
the ahid thie insignificant advaatage they were sacrifteiag 135 lakhs a year. Indeed 
they weald be sacrificing eabetaaee for ebadow. 

Mr. RAMAPAS6 opposed the Govern meat amendment. The Assembly, he said, was 
primar ily mpo a e ibl e lor taxation aad should not be upset. He held that man's right 
to eat salt ought to be as free as his right to breathe air. Mr. Ramadan oontcaded 
that the budget contained room where retrenchment eould he made and the salt Us 
be Used at Bn 1 decided by the Assembly. It was aot the dnty of the Council to frame 
the budget. That was the function of the Executive. This Council had no hand in it. 

The House divided and Mr. McWatter's amendment to restore salt dnty was carried 
by 85 votes against 4. Three 4 were Mr. V. Ramadan Mr. K. V. Rangaewamy Iyengar, 
Mr. Vedamurthi and Mr. Karandikar. 


Reduction of Postal Rates. 

Mr. RAMADASS next moved the amendment to reduce the rates of postcards to 
quarter naan. He said that the raising of postal rate was a war measure and it was high 
tisse that aome relief was given to the poor specially when the cost of living had gone 
up. Against the argument that the higher rates were justifiable because the Post and 
Telegraph Department should be self-supporting, Mr. Ramadan said that the postal 
department tendered services to many departments like Customs and also to Indian States. 
Unless the accounts were separated and the principle of commercialisation was thoroughly 
introduced, it was difficult for the House to know how much the department had contri- 
buted towards the running of the Postal Department. The rate of postage could be 
reduced by reducing the number of highly paid superior officers. He strongly appealed 
to the House to support his amendment. 

The amendment of Mr. Ha madam was rejected without division. 

Finance Bill Passed. 

Mr. McWATTKR8 next moved that the Finance Bill as passed by (be Assembly and as 
amended by this Council be passed. 

Mr. RAZA ALI took the Assembly to task for reducing the salt duty on a false issue, 
thereby placing the members of this House in an awkwaid situation. He justified the 
salt tax being put at one rupee and four annas, but suggested that the question of 
reduction might be seriously taken next year. 

Mr. KaBANDISaK, while supporting the passage of the Bill, asked the Government 
not to forget the poor man's salt. If necessary they might consider the situation in the 
light of the recommendations of the Taxation Enquiry Committee. 

Mr. RAMADASS opposed the passage of the Bill and said that in so doing he was only 
entering n oontitutionai protest. 

Tks Bill as amended was passed. Mr. Ramadass being the only dissentient. 

Remission of Provincial Contributions. 

On the 38RD MARCH the Council of State disposed of official business only. Loud 
applause greeted the announcement made by the Secretary that the Legislative Assembly 
bad agreed to the amendment made by the Connell of State to the Finance Bill, namely 
restoration of salt tax. Mr. McW \TTERS moved the Government resolution regarding 
remission of provincial contributions in tbe same terms as was passed by the Legislative 
Assnsbly on the motion of Sir Basil Blackett. The speech with wbiob the Finance Secretary 
roommeadod the acceptance of the resolution was brief and in the main covered tbe grounds 
advanced fay the Ffoanoe Member in tbe Assembly. He added that tbe Government wac 
grateful to tbe Council and the Assembly in passing the Finance Bill in the form 
PKMnted by the Government and thereby enabling them to make substantial remission of 
oontritMtSoas. 

Gatbe motion of Mr. Lallubbai BAM ALDAS tbe Council agreed to tbe addition 
af a rider to the resolution recommending to Provincial Governments that tbe amounts 
r j l **jed or g i ve n to the Provincial Government be mainly devoted to expenditure ia 
tbe T ransferre d departments. 

Mx. Me WATTERS did net oppose Use amendment, but be made it dear that the dream* 
taaom differed ia each province aad the Government had no information juetifymg any 





On the notion of Mr, Chadwick, Commerce deeittavy the ConaeU pi n ed U» Indian 
Tariff Bill M pamed by the Inmblj. Tbta finally on the notion of Mr, MoWotton 
tbo Stamp Bill and the In o o ne Tan Amendment Bill at paond by the Assembly non paand. 

On tbo 24TH MARCH on tbo motion of Bir M aho a e cd Habibnllah, tbo Connell 
paand the Cotton Can Aot Amendment BiU aa already paaaad by tbo Anoatbiy, 


The Bengal Ordinance Bill 

Bir Maraaimba BARMA then a n nonnoad that the only bnaineai left waa the BiU to 
•npplement the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act, and it waa hoped to place the Bill 
before the Council the nest day in the farm in which it waa originally introduced in the 


AaaemMy* 

A good deal of diaeomion ensued aa to the date on which the BiU should be diacuaaed 
in the Council. Divergence of view waa expressed and eventually the President decided 
that it would be convenient both to the Government and the Council if the BiU waa 
formally placed before the Council the next day and discussion taken np on Thursday 
the 26th. 

Accordingly the Bengal Criminal Law Amend me nt Act Supplementary Bill, as recom- 
mended by the Governor-General waa placed in the Council of Btate on the 26th March and 
Oisonmed next day, the 26 TH MARCH* for over five hours and passed, oppositionists net 
claiming division although they bad opposed the Bill, especially clause 6, which suspends 
the Habeas Corpus Aot. 

Earlier in the day, the motion for the consideration of the Biil was vigorously 
opposed by non-offioiala, but was carried by 20 voice against three, the latter being 
Messrs. Kangatwami Iyengar, Karandikar, and Bukhbir Binha, while during the <tie- 
cussion, Messrs. Ramadass and Vetfamurthi had walked out of the Chamber as a protest 
the passing of the BiU at the point of the bayonet, as they described Lord Reading's 

recommendation. 

Mr. CRRKaR, in moving that it be taken into consideration, said be did not intend 
to inflict upon the House a recapitulation of the melancholy series of crimes and outrages 
which bad rendered necemary the enactment of special legislation in Bengal. The 
Governor-General in promulgating an Ordinance for that purpose issued a statement 
and though be regretted that some tragic items had still to be added to that tragic category 
it still stood a concise and cogent justitiation of the action which wae then taken and 
which the Council of Bute was invited to endorse. The formidable lecrndeacenoe of 
revolutionary conspiracy, designed to subvert the Government by violence, and the pre- 
paration of a series of horrid outrages with that object, oould no longer be regarded aa a 
j itter of controversy. The facts were on record. They were admitted even by those 
who moat solemnly denounoe the action of the Government and they were avowed by 
revolutionaries tbfemselves. It was unhappily the fact that when a matter such as this 
had been for a long time under dismission and under controversy there was a dangerous 
and deplorable tendency tor the facta to degenerate into phrases. He urged the Hon. 
Members to envisage the circamstanoes of thoee facte and give due weight to their terrible 
implications. It appeared to him a very difficult conclusion to say : M A revolutionary 
oomptxmcy wit# them objects wae in existence j bnt it was not a matter of great 


*Tbef were not dealing merely with academical associations of theoretical Nihilists, 
but with men who believed less in propaganda and pamphlets, than in pistols and picric 
acid, who, though they indulged in both preferred murders to manifestoes and who bad 
acted and were prepared to act on these beliefs and them preferences. Tbe Government 
did indeed require special procedure in order to give doe application of penal laws. 
Above all else, what they required was an effective measure of prevention, of precaution 
and of protection and thoee which had been taken were net hasty and ill-considered 
expedient^ They had emerged from prolonged and exhaustive enquiries of the past and 
MOertalned results of ex per knee, they we supported by a consensus of opinion from 
eoccemive Governors and from judicial, administrative and executive officers of every 
variety of experience. Coold it be argued that these were baity, ill-considered and rashly 
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Taming to tho immediate object of the BiU, the Host Seeratory aid in tho dm 
place It provided for on appeal to tho High Coart by any panon convicted on trial by 
commimiou. It provided aiao for oonfinaation of any death oontonoo which aUght 
bo patted by tho Oonuaimioners. Thooe wore tho safeguards which the Government of 
India and all anthoritieo who had to oonsktar thlo measure deemed apoenaiy and proper 
in order to ensure a just and equitable operation of tho Bengal Act now on the Statute 
Book. There were provisions whfofa would authorise the Government of Bengal in any 
case in which it was found neoessary to oommit a person to Jail outside the provlaos of 
Bengal and the object of that was the interests of publio security, in older that, when 
sack a necessity arose, a person against whom such an order was made may be removed 
from his dangerous associations and from the soene of his activities. He did not deny 
that the grant to the Executive Government of the powers of that character was a very 
serious matter, but if thjs measure was to have any efeet it must bo made efieotive from 
the outset. He bad heard the authority of Lord Mortey quoted as a ground of criticism 
against the principles of such a measure. In reply he quoted Lord Morlpy in which tho 
latter had said that bis view was that the powers given under the Regulation of 1818 did 
constitute In emergency powers which might be lawfully applied, if there was an 
emergency* 


Concluding Hr. Crerar did not think that he Itad left it open to any oandld Judge to 
enquire whether behind the brief clauses of this Bill or the more comprehensive, hot 
equally undisguised provisions of the meas u re which it supplemented, there was ooooealed 
any subtlety , of policy or any unexplained intention. It had been alleged that this 
c, taking advantage of some insane outrages committed by irresponsible and isolated 
individuals, was aimed at a political party whose activities had beea^ embarrassing to tho 
Government* He would not plead to a charge so aboard, so manifestly unte- 
nable, so remote from facts ; but be would not deny that this Bill was inspired by a 
political motive. The Government of India were, with His Majesty's Government and 
with the Parliament and with the British people, pledged to a programme of political 
advanoe in India towards Self-Government. “ They perceive dearly, perhaps more 
clearly than their critics who are not so closely in touch with the force* which m a ke for 
progress as with those which make for retardation, that nothing oould be more fatal to 
them intentions and these aspirations than the obstacles which are interposed by law- 
teams and violence by the cult of the pistol and tbs bomb. Tht Government act 
determined to do all that in them lies to remove these obstacles and to keep open the path 
for all men of good-wili to walk in, without let or hindrance. That is the political 
motive, and is the resolve, the determination which inspires this measure.’* (Applause). 


Mr. YAMIM KHAN regretted that in promulgating the Bengal Ordinance, the 
Governor-General did not share his responsibility with the Indian Legislature. This BiU 
was to supplement that Ordinance, and what was more regrettable was that It had oome 
before this House with the recommendation that it be passe d in tho form as originally 
introduced. The neoessary conclusion was that this Council had not the right to say that 
it agreed to this clause and was opposed to the other. Mow, however the Governor 
General has taken upon himself the entire responsibility for tbs p ass a ge of tbs Bill in 
the form as introduced and on the basis of facts which had been oommnnicated to him 
lor the Bengal Government, bat which had not been pteoefl before this Council In the 
oveumutanoes it was not fair for this House to either oppose or support the present BUI* 
The only possible course was to leave the Bill to be passed by those members who wanted 
to share tbs responsibility with the Governor-General* He, for his part, was not prepared 
to aocept the responsibility, because be was not convinced of tbs ueoeas% for the 
Ordinance. Mo doubt Lord Beading considered it neoemary to pasethe BIU as worm- 
; hut the proeodure adopted by the members of this Council would hues been eery 
fc if the Bill had corns up before tills Council in tbs first Instunoa On the ether 
it bad been certified by the Governor-GenenU. There must have bam attain 
which made the Governor-Geneml adopt this attHfids; hut this Council was 
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He therefore, left the Bill to be posmd wtth the 
of the fleeiet facto and fell tbol B mat be passed. 


Mi. HATES4H eald be eoald not respond to the appeal of Mr. Cierar. He epdke t he 
•aid with a deep eenee of responsibility and with a heavy heart** Be contend with 
•haanthai there wae an aaarebiet movement in Bengal, the exfet e o ee of whioh wae 
acknowledged by more than one leader of a well-known party. He nondmnod the 
becanee they were enemfee to India. It wae nothing hot illation to eappoee 
that self-government coaid be achieved by anarohiet methods. Ha did not share the view 
that the Ordinance wae aimed at Bwarajists ae snch. He agreed that the anarohiet moot 
be pat down, bat he did not agree with Mr. Crerar that the Ordinance and the 
Bnpplementaay Bill were the only methods of patting down anarchists. Facilities which 
were given even to Bir Roger Casement had been denied to the aoeoeed under tide Act. 
While on the one hand the right of appeal bad been Conferred, on the other hand the 
ancient privilege of Habeas Corpus had been denied and the accused eoald be deUiaea 
lor any indefinite period. Mach had been said of Lord Moriej's slews, Mr. Natesan 
argoed that maeh water had flown under the bridge. It wae a matter of deep regret 
that this Bill had been brought before the Legislature at a time when the non-oo-operators 
were becoming co-operators The Bill would also beoome an Act , bat he aimed the 
Government to realise their responsibility in this matter. He urged the Government to 
set that the evidence against each aoeased he placed before the Commissioner and that 
all reasonable facilities be given to him to explain his innocence. He feared that by 
bringing this Bill, in the manner the Government had done, they were thinning the rnnka 
of the co-operators. He begged the Government not to convert India into another 
Ireland. Indians were for transforming the existing system of Government only fay 
peaceful and legitimate methods and therefore nothing should be done which would 
interfere in this, their noble task. He regretted he could not support the motion of 
Mr. Crerar. 


Sir D. P. 8ARVADHIKABI in a lengthy speech opposed the consideration of the 
BilL He analysed the Ordinance in great detail and said it was difficult to oonsider a 
measure of this character. He did not think that snob an emergency had arisen to 
warrant a measure of this description. Materials had not boon plaoed before this 
Connell to prove the necessity for the promulgation of the Ordinance and mooh less for 
the inclusion of some provisions of the Bill, especially the removal of the right of Habeas 
Corpus. He was prepared to admit that there were revolutionary eriminals in Bengal ; 
but he was not prepared to admit that there was a revolutionary movement for the 
furtherance of political wants and aspirations. 8ir D. F. Sanmdhikarl then examined 
the Ordinance from the legal and oonstitutional aspfcet and complained that it has 
been brought before the House for consideration. Sir. P. C. Hitter, who was a party 
to the framing of the Rowlatt report, was opposed to the Ordinance Bill. He (the speaker) 
asked what was the neoemity for providing for the removal of prisoners to other province, 
when there were endless number of jails within Bengal. He severely criticised the 
femoval of the right of Habeas Corpus and said in the fmoe of this provision he oould 
not consider the right of appeal to the High Court as any very mooh hopeful provision, 
la oonolusion he op p oeed toe consideration of the Bill. 

Mr. VEDAMURTHI regretted that owing to bis Ill-health he was not able la tike 
an active part in this session, but his ill-health could not prevent him from recording 
his protect against the introduction of the Bill. He was entirely opposed to the 
principles that underlay the Bill, and the policy enunciated ia it. Ho held that the 
of Habeas Oar pas was a very extraordinary prooadore whioh deprived a 
eittea of hts most cherished right. Prooeeding Me. Yedamorthi said that them was an 
Imnresrien to tbs eoontry that the Connell of Stale was a handmaid of the Government 
of India andfhat it exietadin the eoastitntion only to register the decrees of the Govern- 
ment, Even this Connell to-day was oflered an ultimatum ia the shape of not only a 
moommended Bill, bat of a certified Bill by the Govemor-GeaenU. ll was aa insult to 
the Hones to be ’ called apen to pam the Bill at the point of the bayonet It was a sheer 
waste of time to dteom the BUI ae the Government had come with the dtenaiaatton of 
not bote convinced, their dten e rt o n and advene vole would net make the G ov er n — t 
deviate o«on by a hoM breadth from the oookso they had efaalked oel tor thomntvan the 
dtsetesa weald tely bo a faros. Befell that he eoald not tharotec be party to the 
naming of the BUI and ha dsohnod thak to emphasise Us protest again* the BUI, he weald 
withdraw tern Urn Hoorn when the BiU waa r-*— 

After his spate Mr. ortb l h an d led 
Chamber with a tew to the chafe. 
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Nr. KABAHDIKAB oppoehd the oonridemtioo of Ike BUI He Mid that Hat whole 
ifttfr betrayed took of treat bj Ike Oownaset for the people of Seagal ud also tor their 
owe jadtoteiy. Ho raw no justification for toe Government to deprive their judtolaiy 
of its powers, He referred to the Bengal BUI before tke local Council of Bengal mad 
bow it woo oppoeed by prominent pobUo men of that province, He then oritioned the 
BUI voder discretion in deteU nod mid tkot High Ooarte should not be deprived of tkeir 
powers. No case bod been made out for tke aeapenaioa of tbe Habeas Corpus tot, 

Lain Sokkbir 8INHA olao oppoeed tke ooneiderotion of the BUI* He averred that ke 
woe not for any revolution in tbe ooantry. Men of position and property wonted protee- 
tion of life and property. It woe o pity that in reoommending this BUI the Governor* 
General bod token the entire reeponaibiUty for the panage of the BUI on himeelf. He hod 
forgotten tkot the members of this House hod some responsibility in the administration of 
the ooantry. In regard to the promulgation of the Ordinance he did not consult the 
Central Legislature. There the mutter noted and the responsibility rested with tbe 
Governor-General. What was the use of this Council now disoutsing this Bill when it 
had been certified f Therefore he thought that they should not consider the BiU on 
its merits, bat leave it to the Government to do what they thought beet for the ooantry. 

Tbe Baja of DIGHAPATHI A (Bengal) regretted that he waa unable to support tbe BUI. 
He feared this BiU would not have the desired effect bat might have the opposite effect; 
There was nothing bat martial law in Bengal and any man could at any time be arrested 
by the Poiioe without any warrant. It waa not right to punish the whole province of 
Bengal for the crimes of a few. Already ninety persons had been arretted and detained 
for several months. The appointment of Commissioners was a mere eye-wash. Moreover 
it was difficult to understand the neoemity for a provision enabling the Government to 
transfer the prisoners from Bengal to jails ontaide Bengal. This woald create unnecessary 
hardship to the prisoners. Concluding tbe Baja said he had received several oommnnioatiosia 
from several amooiatioos in Bengal asking bun to emphatically protest against this Bill. 

Syed BAZA ALI said the right of appeal given to the accused dwindled into insigni- 
flou nce before the snpension of the Hmbere Corpus Act contained in Clares VI. The 
implication of this c lease was very serious. A man could be detained for any length 
of time without information against him being pat to the jadieial eeratiny. The Baprre- 
eive Laws Committee had clearly laid down that restraining the personal liberty without 
trial of any subject was inconsistent with the recent constitutional changes and therefore 
the committee recommended that to be repealed. Section 4V1 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code expremly exempted action under the Bengal Uegtolation from liability to a writ 
of Hmbene Corpus, because the Government had declared th%t their polioy wan 
to confine their operation of the regulation within the striot limits proposed by the 
Bepreasive Laws Committee, that ie, to be need only in the Frontier and backward trade 
and not to be need in cases of internal commotion. Bat the Police of Bengal had been given 
extraordinary powers to arrest any person without warrant. The vary fad that these mea- 
sure were neoessary showed that the Bengal Police was not so efficient as it ought to be. 
He, for one, would not give a carta tiomcka to the Bengal Government to order the Polios fin 
do as they liked. He feared that under the Ad a Police constable was a mightier 
individual than Sir Alexander Hnddiman and Mr. Crenr. (Laughter.) 

Mr. V. BAM ADAS (Swarajist) reid that two years ago this Council was Invited to 
co-operate with the Government in taxing the poor man by doubling his aalt tax and tbe 
members very obligingly aooepted the invitation of the Government. To-day they were 
invited onoe more to sooede to the Viceroy's view that tine Black Bill was essential for 
the good of India. He declined to nooept that Invitation. Their co-operation waa 
only wan ted when something extraordinary was requited to be done against tbe witbea 
ef the whole ooantry and of tbe Assembly. As to the utility of dJacoasioB and debate 
ho argued that the representatives ef Bengal and of India had unhesitatingly and ja no 
uncertain terms condemned tills Black Bill. After tke rejection of three clauses of this 
measure in its present obnoxious fora, they could not reject the BUI, nor eonid they allow 
it to brotni law. He held therefore that than was no aw of dieeaming and debating 
the clause of the BiU. Similarly It was no nee to convince the bareaueraey who were 
the steel frame of the Indian oontiitntion and who were not liable to change its view*. 
He cmphatioaUy entered hie protest against the misuse ef Section 37-B of the Govern- 
ment of India Act. Concluding, the speaker felt that without ooing any injustice to 
hie electorate and without faittng to discharge hie funetione, ho most withdrew from 
the deliberation of 'tire Connell ao far as the de b ate of this Sill was concerned. 

Af frtr Hr. Baredae had oonelnded bfc speech, ha walked out of the Chamber. 

s*«> 
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Altar Mr. Btidy hail tail the Chaste te prate agate tha paste of tha BOJ, 
§fcr Atexastar MUDDIM AN oddsraoed the Otmmsl. He raid that in Winging tha Bill 
to tha raeo— adcd font, there wra an fateien of treating this Haas in sb j other 
wap than with tha greettet respect. He had for ra os rtirao <aioy*d tha haaonr of presid- 
ing am tha deliberations of the Caaaeil of State and he woald do nothing te lower 
tha dignity and the gnat reputation whieh thia Connell enjoyed in .India. It had been 
angpatad that the Bill bad bean brought forward at the end of the aeaaion. That waa 
not tha fauft of the Government. They bad to lay the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment 
Act fteelf faefoae the two boneea of Parliament for eight working days, and the Act 
iteelf received the sanction of Hie Majesty only on the 18th March. No sunrise waa 
•prang on thia Connell aa bad been alleged by earns members, became this had been 
bdon the Connoillora ainoe last Friday. Begarding the necessity for tbe Act itself 
Sir Alexander Mnddiman raid, that the fact of a very seriona terrorist oonapiinoy making 
tbe life of the man in the atreet intolerabl r, watadmitted. The ordinary law had broken 
down, lories had foiled in their dnty. Tbe witnesses were intimidated and Bengal 
waa sliding slowly towards that state which filled everyone in Bengal with sorrow, 
with honor some years ago. It bad been argued that tbe action taken by tbe Govenunent 
was not the right one, bat no o ne bad "suggested any alternative. Tbe Baja of Digapathia 
bad stated that the situation in Bengal waa something like the Martial Law regime, bat 
ander the Martial Law, tbe suspected person could be shot. Did they want it in Bengal t 

Concluding, the Home Member appealed to the Council to shoulder some part of tbe 
responsibility which attaches to the m aintenanoe of law and order in India. It had been 
M charge repeated by those opposed to reforms in India that the legislatures did not 
favour any notion taken by the Government for tbe maintenance of law and order.. Ho 
did not suggest that this House should blindly without consideration endorse all that 
had bean proposed. It was a matter on which the M embers most examine their own 
00 — olenot very closely, and see whether they were justified in refusing that* support to 
the Government which it waa tbe right of the Government to look for from tbe Central 
Legislature, and the House in particular. 

Mr. CBBRAB emphasised that there was a revolutionary conspiracy very well orga- 
nised and sustained. In support of this statement he pointed out that there had been 
large Importation of ammunitions which could not bo obtained by any legitimate means. 
Then there was distribution of a very large number of revolutionary publications, and 
thirdly there was manufacture of a highly efficient type of bomb. The object of these 
revolutionary organisations was tbe overthrow of the Government established in India 
by force and subvert the social organism whloh wss the primary dnty of the Government 
to rapport. 

Ml Cram's motion that tha BUI ha taken into consideration waa put to veto and 
ostrisd by 19 fotsi to 3. 

The J members were Meiers. K. Y. Bangaswamy Iyengar, R. P. Karandikar and 
gukkhir Binha. The 29 members were 6ir Naraeimha Sums, Sir Mobamed Habibullab, Mr. 
Abbott, Bir Charles Mowatt, Mr. Berthoald, Mr. Zahirudin, Mr. Dawn, Mr. Chadwick, Mr. 
MoWatters, Mr. Crerar, Mr. Ley, Col Patterson, Dewan Tekcband, Sir Umar Hayat Khan, 
Bardar Charanjit Singh, Nswsb of Lofasru, Mr. Shram, B. Mists, Mr. £. K. Mitter, 
Mr. Wild, Baja of Dsmrson, Major Akbar Khan of Hot], Mr. Dutt, Mr Nates—, Mr. 
S—Bh&b Am— al Pa B * rblkdh * k * ri ’ Digapathia, Mr. Bara Ali, Mr. D. C. Barns, and 

Altar launch, that is, after Mr. Ban All's speech, the first three clauses wore pa— d 
without any discussion. A abort discussion ensued on Clause 1Y whieh authorises the 
Govenunent to order custody of prisoners In jails outside Bengal, bat thia clause too waa 
paste without any alight opposition. 

Tho last olause, that it, suspension of Hebeus C or pus Act, uaa opposed by Mr. Ban 
Ali and Dr. warbadhikan, hot the Home Member emphasised that they could not have 
icvttan of the grounds of action by a Judicial Tribunal when ex-by pot hesi they were 
enacting a law in which they could not disclose tbe sources of information. Tha olanaa 
was put to vote and a few members raid * No*, but no member claimed divMon when the 
Bill {aa no— inded by tha Governor-Genera]) waa put to vote and carried. Bara again 
n fow —ban raid, * No% te did not otataa dtvktan. 

Tha Ooonofl than ad jooxned jdarffis 
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The Autumn Session 

SIMLA — 28TH AUGUST 1923. 

The Autumn S— I o n of tha Council of State oommaoced oa the 
ajTH AUGUST In the Council Chamber at the Viceregal Lodge. Feeling 
tefexenoee were made to the deaths ol Lord Kawlinson, Mr. C R. Dae and 
Sir Sorendranath Baoerjea. 

A reflation moved by Mr. Khaparde for an enquiry Into the oopdl* 
tion of the piece-workers in Government presses was rejected. 

A reeolation of Sir O. P. Sarbedhtkari for a delegation of a few elected 
members to form the nucleus of a convention to draft a constitution for 
British India was postponed, as the Government motion on the Muddiman 
Report was going to be placed shortly before the House. 

On the 26TH AUGUST Six Government Bills were introduced In the 
Council of State without discussion. These included a Bill to supplement 
the Oudh Courts Act, 1925, a Bill to amend the Criminal Tribes Act. and 
a Bill to amend the Cotton Transport Act, 1923. By the latter BUI Local 
Governments were given some discretion in the matter of restricting the 
import of cotton in any protected area. 

Sir Narasimha Sarma introduced a Bill making very minor alterations 
in the Trusts Act, 18*2 ; Electricity Act, 19x0 ; Mines Act. 1918 ; Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, 1923; Civil Procedure Code Amendment Act. 
1923 ; High Courts Jurisdiction Act, 1872 ; and the Criminal Procedure 
Code, 1892 ; and repeating the Burma Laws Act, x8>8. 

A Bill was then introduced supplementing certain provisions of the 
Madras, Bombay and Bengal Children Acts, which contain provisions 
affecting the appellate and revisional jurisdiction of the respective High 
Courts. It was held that such provisions are ultra vires of the local 
Legislature. Hence this validating measure. The last Bill introduced was 
one to amend the Ports Acts, 1908, by which the Government of India was 
empowered by notification to exempt, from the operation of Section 31 for 
any port, sailing vessels below a specified tonnage. 

The Oudh Court Bill. 

On the 3 1 ST AUGUST, on the motion of Mr. CRERAR the BUI to 
supplement the Oudh Courts Act, 1923, was taken into consideration. Or. 
Dwarkanath Mitter moved a series of amendments for the addition of the 
words «' or Chief Court" after the words " High Court" in several clauses 
of the schedule to the Bill. He pointed out that without such additions the 
position was not dear, especially in regard to the rule-making potggrs Of 
High Courts. 

Sir Narasimha SARMA said that the Government of India bad followed 
exactly those sections which had been referred to in the Oudh Courts Act. 
The High Courts, cobstituted under the Government of India Act and the 
Chief Court of Oudh, would have to appoint a rule-making committee and 
would have to take the committee's report into c o nsideration before the 
rules were framed, whereas in the case of other Courts the constitution of 
a committee was not compulsory before the rules were made* Moreover, 
the expression indudes a Chief Court under the General High Court Clausen 
Act. 

Syed RAZA ALL on behalf of the people of Oudh, expressed gratitude 
to the Government for establishing a Chief Court for Oudh, He looked for- 
ward to a time when the Chief Coort would be raised to the status of a 
chattered High Court at Lucknow, the jurisdi ct ion including some western 
districts of Agra Province. The Bill was then p ass e d . 

S9 
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The Council next posted without discussion the Criminal Tribes Act 
t Amendment) BUI, the Cotton Transport Act (Amendment) B. 11 , the BUI 
a m ending certain minor enactments and repealing certain others, the Bill 
supplementing certain provisions o! the Madras, Bengal and Bombay 
Children Acts and the Bill amending the Port Act of 1908, 

The Opium Evil. 

On the 1 ST SEPTEMBER Sir Devaprasad SARBADHIKARI proposed 
that the area lor the cultivation of opium be restricted and brought under 
stricter control, and the practice of making advances to cultivators dis- 
continued from next season. 

Mr. McWATTERS said that in seven years the area of cultivation had 
been reduced from 200,000 acres to 116,000 and the Government had 
arranged to reduce cultivation next year to 74,000 acres. The Government 
were considering the question of concentrating cultivation in certain areas 
in order to bring it under stricter control. Moreover, the rate of payment 
to the cultivator had been reduced from Rs. 15 to Rs. 13 per seer. The 
average revenue, from opium had been also reduced from Rs 8 crores to 
Rs. 1 14 lakhs. Export was aUowed only under the licence system. Export 
would be stopped to those countries where opium found its way into 
Elicit channels. He announced that an independent committee of the 
League of Nations would visit India and' the Government would allow 
them to examine their system. The age-long practice of making advances 
to cultivators must continue, as otherwise the cultivators would be in danger 
of getting into the bands of money-lenders. 

A suggestion for the adjournment of the discussion till next session was 
negatived. The first part of the resolution suggesting restriction of the area 
of cultivation was lost by 29 votes to n, while the other part was rejected. 

Mr. Yamin Khan next introduced a Bill to amend the Interest Act, 
which aimed at preventing the accumulation of interest. 

On the 2ND SEPTEMBER Sir Henry MONGR1EFF SMITH, as 
President of the Statute Law Revision Committee and Chairman of the 
Joint Committee on the Bill to consolidate the law applicable to intestate 
and testamentary succession, moved for consideration of the Bill as it 
emerged from the Joint Committee. 

Sir Henry said : The Bill, introduced two year ago by Sir Alexander 
Mud diman, purported to be a measure of consolidation. Tbe Bill now before 
the Council had brought together all scattered law on the subject of intestate 
and testamentary snccession and a large number of textual amendments 
bad been made which were merely of a drafting nature. The Bill was 


Repeal of Repressive Lews. 

On the 3RD SEPTEMBER a heated debate was held in tbe Council of 
State on the motion of Mr. RAMDAS, Swarajist, for consideration of 
Mr. Prill's BUPptssed in the Legislative Assembly last March repealing five 
medal enactments, including tbe Bengal and Madras Regulations and the 
rr sv sa t ion at Seditious Meetings Act. 

An uttsmpt by Dr. Dwarkanath Mitter for reference of tbe BQ 1 
to the Select Committee was also opposed as the Government would not 
commit Uadi to the priudple of repeal when the ordinary few was not 
euffident to deal with ofiencee against the State. 

Non-officials, including Sir Devaprasad Ssrbedhikari and Mr. K. C. 
Boy, empharimd that the Assembly had carried the Bill aa a party measure, 
de s ign ed to create n political effect, and no detailed consideration had been 
given to the recommendntscna of tbe Repressive Laws Committee. By 
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agreeing to the Committee stage the Bill eooid be shaped in aocep table form, 
m tbe powers necessary for the Government to deal with dangerous 
offences against tbe State woold be maintained. 

Tbe motion for a Select Committee was lost by go votes to 13. 

In the discussion for consideration of the BiU a large number of speakers 
participated. Mr. RAM DAS, relying on statements in the Sapru Committee's 
report, pleaded for repeal of all five enactments* some of which, he alleged, 
were being applied by the Government for the suppression of all forms of 
political agitation. 

Syed RAZA ALI, who remained neutral, justified his action by stating 
that while on the one band Mr. Rsmdss wanted a repeal of all five en- 
actments, the Government, on the other, opposed even a Committee for 
consideration. 

Sir Maneckjee DADABHOY opposed the Bill as a repeal of the enact* 
ments would result in anarchy, bloodshed and riots in the country, thereby 
impeding industrial, agricultural and commercial progress. 

Messrs. Karandikar and Khaparde, supporting the Bill, pointed oat 
tha't repeal of the enactments would not weaken the hands of the Govern- 
ment, as the Governor-General could promulgate ordinances in 34 hours 
whenever an emergency arose. 

Mr, CRERAR, Home Secretary, opposed the motion. While he ackoow* 
lodged Mr. Ramdas's moderation he did not agree that the Bill was moderate. 
The Bill before the House did not contain the enactments which were 
included in it when the original Bill was before the Assembly. The 
Assembly removed the Punjab Murderous Outrages Act from among the 
proposed measures for repeal and there was partial mitigation of the original 
Bill in so far as it affected the Mopiah Outrages Act, but Mr. Patel had told 
the Assembly that he would introduce another Bill for the repeal of these 
two as well. In so far as the laws mentioned in the present Bill were 
concerned, they undoubtedly conferred upon the Government the power 
of committing to custody without a regular form of judicial trial. Mr. 
Cterar shared repugnance in the feature of the laws in question, but it 
sms only hard necessity which compelled the Government to retain them 
on the statute book. The Repressive Laws Committee's report should be 
taken as a whole. 

The Committee were themselves very much impressed by apprehen- 
sions of the future and, indeed, the ink was bard iy dry when they had the 
Mopiah rebellion, which was followed by a recrudescence of revolutionary 
activities in Bengal and the- discovery of a Communist conspiracy in India. 
The judgment of the High Court in the Cawnpore Conspiracy case would 
reveal that the dangerous Communist conspiracy was not a thing of bureau- 
cratic imagination. It bad been alleged that these measures were archaic, 
antiquated and obeolete. They were not more archaic than revolution, 
not more antiquated than cnnsoiracy and not more obsolete than assassin- 
tioo. 

Retention of these lews was due to a very real danger. Persistent 
attempts bad been made from foreign sources to introduce' in India propa- 
ganda against India's peace and security as a whole and not merely on the 
frontiers. There was subversive propaganda in tbe form of incitements to 
murder and rebellion and in the concrete form of illicit arms and ammont- 
tum. That was a danger which could not be lightly diminished, especially 
whan they referred to the case of China wt*ere the trouble was due to 
Commuoist activities* Mr. Crerar added Tbe Government of India have 
documentary proof to show that attempts have been made and are being 
made by Communist elements in China to secure conoectioo with India/* 
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Pro cee din g, Ihi Bom Secretary asked tbe House to consider the inter- 
national o h Hgat i eae of the Brm Government In ftndte with regard to ite 
own undesirables, that is, those psrsons, like Indian Commnmst egsnts 
who were very recently in Germany. The German Government had applied 
to the Government of India to receive those agents on the grand that 
Mir activities were dangerous to the German State. The Government of 
India were bound to receive these agents back to Indian shores, hot could 
the Government allow them to carry on their propaganda. 

Concluding, Mr. Crerar said tbe real object of the Bill was not to im- 
prove the statute book but to impair tbe Government's power and weaken 
their responsibility. The obligations of the Government most be accepted 
and vindicated. No honest Government whether „in its own interest and 
of the peoples committed to its charge or in the interests of its successors 
la title ana liability can possibly be met with an aggression of this character 
and omit to repel it by every means in its power. 

The motion for consideration of the Bill was pot and lost. 9 voting 
lor and 29 against it, 

Mr. Phirose C. SETHNA in trod need his Bill to amend the Transfer 
of Property Act 1882. The object of the Bill was to amend Section 123 
by providing an exception danse dealing with gifts. 

On the 7TH SEPTEMBER the business of the Council of State was 
purely official and lasted only half an hoar. After interpellations, Mr. 
Crerar moved for consideration of the Civil Procedure Amendment 
Code BUI 1908. There was no discussion and the Bill was passed. 
Similarly the Council agreed to the passage of the Bill to amend the Religi- 
ous Endowments Act, 1863, which was brought forward in consequence of 
M recommendation of the Civil Justice Committee. 

Mr. McWATTERS, in moving for consideration of the Bill amending the 
law relating to salt and salt revenue, said that its object was to bring under 
direct control of the Central Government the administration of salt in tho 
Madras and Bombay presidencies. Apart from affording administrative 
convenience the BUI was in strict accordance with the spirit of the Reformed 
Constitution. Ihe Council again without discussion passed this BUI. 

Tbe BiU conferring certain exemptions on members of legislative bodies 
was then taken into consideration by the Council at the instance of Mr. 
Crerar and passed, as was also the Sikh Gurdwara Act Supplementary BUI. 

Indtanlsatfon of High Commissioners Office. 

On the 8TH SEPTEMBER Mr. Sethna moved that steps be taken 
to Indianise the staff and establishment ol the High Ccmmissioner in 

London. 

The debate lasted more than two hours and the motion was carried, 
with an amendment by Sir Maneckjee Dadabhoy suggesting that Indianisa- 
tten must be carried out as far as is compatible with economy and efficiency, 
and must take place among the higher staff and establishment. 

* Transfer of Pro p ert y Act. 

Mr. SETHNA, in moving for consideration of his Bill to amend tho 
Transfer of Property Act, said the object was to dear the doubt that at 
present euisiert whether assignments without consideration of certain 
aottonabU claims those, for example, which consisted in life-policies, were 
governed by Section tag or by Section 130 of the Act. It stood ite reason 
that when a man assigned his life insurance policy to his wife, or other 
relative^ a mere written instrument ought to suffice, and that be should 
not be put to M trouble and expense of getting the instrument registered. 
But Section sag was capable of an inter p re tation by which registration 
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aMIbiMdicottpvkoiy, though umi sci Mri ly, to (hi cm of written 
MMli tnaSinlDC without oonsidec mtton actoiSe qUbm. TSi 
lacBMMMF bright be naond by adding is ennbot to Section itj. 

At tbc lactaaoc of Mr. Chadwick o c tto ilrcftliiaT amendments to give 
dwuatta intentions of the mover weie mmde and the Bill as amended 

Women's Franchise Rales. 

On ti* 9TH SEPTEMBER Mr. CRERAR, in asking the acoeptance of 
the C orny of State to amendments being made In the electoral roles as re* 
cnmmAhfsrt by the Majority Report of the Moddiman Committee explained 
the history of the^case by quoting recommendations of the Joint Select Com- 
mittee. These recommeodationj referred only to franchise, that is, to the 
admission of women to electoral rolls as voters. There was no reference to 
their standing as candidates either for local Councils or to the Central Legis- 
lature. The Joint Select Committee expressly .contemplated that the initia- 
tive In this matter most come from the Legislatures. The electoral rules 
provide that on a resolution passed by the Council recommending sex dis- 
qualification for registration to be removed in respect of women the Govern- 
ment should make regulations accordingly. In so far as admission of women 
to the. franchise to vote was concerned no further amendment of the electoral 
rules than contemplated in the present resolution, either in the case of 
Provincial Councils or in the case of the Central Legislature was necessary. 
If the disqualification in respect of standing as a candidate for the Council 
ot State was proposed to be removed then there should be a specific and 
separate resolution and the Provincial Councils must also pass similar 
concurrent resolutions. So far Bombay, Madras, the United Provioces and 
Bengal had passed such resolutions and Burma stood on a different footing. 
If a resolution to remove that disqualification was actually passed in this 
Council than it would apply in the case of these Provinces and would not 
apply to tbe other Provinces unless and until the Councils in those 
Provinces also passed similar resolutions. Tbe question was whether the 
Council endorsed the recommendations of the Reforms Enquiry Committee 
that the electoral rules should be amended in such manner that if this 
Council subsequently passed a resolution removing the restrict ions regarding 
standing as candidates and if the necessary concurrent resolutions were 
obtained in the local legislatures then disqualification could he removed. 

The resolution was subsequently carried. 

Bounty ior Steel Industry. 

The Council then discussed a Government resolution proposing pay- 
ment of a bounty to the steel industry up to Rs. 60 lakhs for 18 months 
from the set October. 1925, to the 31st March, 19*7. tbe bounty being 
at tbe cate of Rs. 12 per ton. 

Mr. Chadwick said tbe case for a bounty rested on three-fifths of tbe 
quantity prod need by tbe industry and pointed out that ii Rs. 60 lakhs 
ware granted it would considerably help the industry to establish itself. 
At the same time there was Deed for a reduction of the works cost and if 
the Government* • anticipations proved true the Tata Company would earn 
a profit v ery soon. 

Non-official members gave general support to the resolution which was 
eventmlly carried. 

Indians in South Africa. 

On the 10TH SEPTEMBER tbe position of Indians in South Africa, 
with particular reference to the Areas Reservation and Immigration and 
Registration Bill, at that time on tbe anvil of the South African Parlia- 
ment, was discussed in the Council o! State on the motion of , Sir 
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Ds eepcs s ad Sttbftdhfttii who urged immediate steps to secure aad safe- 
guard the righto ol Indiana. 

Mr. Matasaa aad Mr. Bamdss Pan tula described the Bill before the 
Sooth African Parliament ai a direct violation of the Smets-Gsadhl agree- 
ment. aad. if peaed . the right* aad privileges of Indiaot both born and 
domiciled there, wodd be taken away. Mr. Karandikar mid the prestige of 
the British Empire was involved. Sir Umar Hayat Khan suggested repatria- 
tion if the pco ld em conk! not be solved otherwise. 

Mr. K. C. Roy strongly supported the proposal lor a round-table con* 
fetence, first suggested by Mr. Thomson (ex-Coloniai Secretary) aad said 
there wee a clear case for intervention by His Majesty's Government so 
that there conkl be a solution, not in the interests of Indians alone, nor 
in the interests of Sooth Africa alone, bat in the bigger interests of the 
Blrtish Empire. 

Mian Sir Fari-i-Hossain accepted the motion and said that although 
the position was delicate, because South Africa was a self-governing 
Dominion, yet the door for negotiation was not still dosed. When 
th * Indian Government were negotiating for a round-table conference 
a bombshell, in the form of the Reservation of Areas BUI. was introduced 
ia the South Afrioan* Parliament. The Standing Emigration Committee, 
as well as Sir Devaptasad Sarbadhikari and Messrs. Motilal Nehru and 
Jinnah were of opinion that the Indian Government should use its good 
offices for a better understanding between India and South Africa and not 
for the intervention of higher authprities in the internal affairs of Sooth 
Africa. The Government of India had already expressed disapproval of 
the Bi>l to the South African Government, and would follow it up with a 
detailed representation. The Government would try to secure justice and 
fair piay.nod not coacesstona. 

Age of Consent Bill. 

The Council next passed the Age of Consent Bill as passed by toe 
Legislative Assembly with a minor amendment. There was a heated debate 
on the proposed age-limit in the case of marital relations, but it was accepted 
by a majority* 

The Reforms Enquiry Committee Report. 

On the 11TH SEPTEMBER the Moddiman Report came up for 
discussion in the Council of State. Mr. CRERAR. Home Secretary, in moving 
the Government resolution for acceptance of the Majority Report 
asked the Connell to see the problem in its true perspective not only -of 
dimension, but of time. From the amendments to the resolution on the 
agenda it was clear that toe leaders of all political thought in India bad 
themselves definitely declared that toe political progress of India 
must proceed oa end be governed by these principles, bet the Council 
most recognise the vast dimensions of toe common enterprise. Datable 
institutions were of slow growth. He wes not suggesting that India meet 
wait for ceaturiqi to achieve her goal, but he pointed out that the inception 
of responsible government In India was oot yet six years old. 

There were legal aad constitutional conditions inherent in the task itself. 
The first df these was sufficiently recited in the preamble to the Government 
of Indie Aet. which states the fundamental doctrine of toe responsibility of 
Parliament and that the tone and manner of ecxh advance can be determined 
only by Parliament. All responsible public opinion, however divergent in 
other matters, was agreed or. at least, was prepared to accept it at the basis 
of all practical discussion. «* We must satisfy Parliament, said Mr. Crerar. 
“ We most satisfy the tribunal that Parliament is to set op to examine end 
seffcrt on ell claims and all evidence of every step that we propose should 
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t» 'taken. We most me to the fall ell the reeoarcee in rr rnTnfn. 
di sse nting nooeriU it* utility has been folly tried end fonnd wanttiw. The 
m-opecatkm invited and required by the Secretary of State and the Vlogrogr 
1 ■tlpolation made by one party to the negotiation, bet a plain 
and candid statement of a fundamental condition lor the eolation el the 
psdblem which lies before as both, and without which neither can succeed. 
1, therefore, invite the Council to consider the resolution in this spirit 0 

Ms. SETHNA then moved his amendmexit, which was su bst an tially the 
earns as Pandit Mottial Nehru's amendment in the Assembly. 

Mr. RAMDAS said his amendment was also on the lines of Mr. Sethaa's 
amendment. He felt that the Government had no leaal or moral right to 
continue to keep India as a dependency. 

Sir Devapramd SARBADH 1KARI then moved his amendment suggest- 
ing a convention and otherwise materially covering the ground of Mr. 
Sethna's amendment. 

Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN expressed disapointment at Mr. Sethna's 
speech. He regretted the reflection cast on the Maharaja or Bard wan oho 
was one of the biggest zemindars in Bengal and had therefore as great a 
stake in the country as Mr. Setbua. He particularly regretted the prejudices 
against Indians who had been in the service of the Crown. If that was to 
continue India would not be as well served ss in the past The Minority 
Report hfcd mode only one recommendation, that the Constitution be ended 
and another Constitution be suggested by a Royal Commission. This House 
consisted of practical men, to whom he appealed to take a practical view 
of the situation. 

Sir Maneckjee DADABHOY supported the Majority Report of the 
Mnddiman Committee and regretted that he could not agree with the amend- 
ments of either Mr. Sethna or Sir Devaprasad Sarbadhikari. He did not 
want to discuss whether the majority was really a minority, bnt he accepted 
what was practicable and attainable, and not what was chimerical. The pro- 
posals of the Minority Report went beyond the scope and purpose of the Act, 
as their ultimate recommendation was the appointment of a Royal Commis- 
sion. it was surprising that two signatories to the Minority Report should 
have supported the amendment of Pundit Motilal Nehru, because the pro* 
posals contained therein were matters for separate consideration and were 
irrelevant as amendments to the Government resolution, which bad reference 
only to improvements in the Gevernment machinery by rule-making poweis. 
These amendments could not be moved constitutionally in the face of the 
preamble to the Act. The amendment asked for immediate full responsible 
Government, if not Dominion Government. Was it right or within the power 
of the Council of State to come forward a catalogue of these formidable 
demands and ask by a stroke of the pen that the present Constitution should 
be set aside, and that a new Constitution should be given ? Even the 
author> of the Montagu-Chelm^ford Report <Jid not contemplate such a 
demand. Concluding, Sir Maneckjee said : 1 have a large stake in the 
prosperity of this country. 1 yield to none, not even to Mr. Ramdas, in 
my love of country, but 1 believe that the policy adopted in these amend- 
ments, which are intended to defeat the main resolution of Mr. Crerar, la 
unwise and short-sighted. 

Sir William CURRIE said that the busioe s communities wmnUd the 
politic. ana to inspire confidence in their sense of responsibility, Pnsinnss 
men wanted peace and quiet to carry on their avocations. Ifpotitta*®* 
could prove within the next two years their real desire to co-operate and 
that the minority would be protected and that business count carry 
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pwwMy. ttw te&aa’a political aapinttona would sot ba o p poaa d bptfca 
European flO MK Ctii community. 

Mr. &ARAND1KAR mid the difference between the Majority and the 
Minority lay In that ooa depended on the preamble while the other on the 
right of India to detecmme the etegee oi her advance by hemU. Why 
shoutl the amendment frighten Parliament ont of ha wits ? It waa pot 
forward loyally In the Intereats of Great Britain and of greater India. 

Dr. Dwarkanath M1TTER diaagreed with Sir Maoeckjee Dadabhoy that 
the amendment offered an ultima tom. He however believed that aa deetiny 
had planed them under British rale they must accept the position in the 
preamble and depend upon the good wishes of ftrliament for a future 
advance* 

Alter a few more speeches the Council adjourned for the next day. 

On |he i aTH SEPTEMBER the Council «of State concluded the debate 
on the Moddimao Commi ttee Report. 

Mr. K. C. ROY moved the addition of the following rider to Mr. Creiar*s 
resolution : — And that he do consider and recommend the appointment of a 
Royal Commission, or any other suitable agency, not later than 1927." Mr. 
Roy hh that several members of the Assembly, particularly Pandit Medan 
Mohan Malaviy a, bad urged the appointment specifically of a Royal Com- 
mission. The Home Member admitted the day before that if co-operation was 
forthcoming, there waa no reason why the Commission should not be appoint- 
ed earlier than 1929. Sir Basil Blackett had also, in another place, indicated 
the same view. Mr. Roy believed that co-operation was forthcoming, and 
that the Swarajists were doing useful work as members of the various com- 
mittees and in the Assembly. Acceptance of the proposal would mean a 
great gesture on the part of His Majesty's Government, and be appealed to 
the Home Secretary to accept his amendment on behalf of the Government 
and thereby record the necessary gesture. 

Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN, in opporing the amendment congratulated 
Mr. K. C. Roy on hit wise speech. The date of the Royal Commission, be 
•aid, was not so important aa what the Commission was to go into. That 
material was not available now. What was required was not the capacity 
of the electorates alone, tried even thrice, but the sense of responsibility 
shown by the members of ail legislative bodies sent up by the electorates 
in working the existing machinery. As Lord Birkenhead had clearly 
pointed ont, there must be evidence of a genuine desire to co-operate with 
the Government' in miking the best of the existing Constitution. No doubt 
the Council of State had co-operated, but the co-operation received in other 
uoarters was not encouraging, especially in Bengal and the Cental Provinces 
LeglMative Council, where there waa no attempt to work the Reforms 
granted by the Government of India Act. The test for an acceleration of 
oonsttaitioiial progress most be facts; and the Government could not now 
commit itself to any date named in the amendment. The popular leaders 
should endeavour to bring the Royal Commission earlier by earnestly 
working the present Act fully and producing convincing material. 

Sir Devaprasad SARBADH1KARK opposed the amendment because it 
implied acceptance of the preamble. Reference had been made to the 
aeoearity of working the present machinery fully, bat there was a great 
Ayrngsaca of opinion about the possibility of working Dyasqhy. 


Mr. K. Y. Rangaawami IYENGAR also opposed the amendment because 
so Royal Commission was needed to find out what India wanted. India's 
demands had been repeatedly pot forward and were already well known. 

« Mr* ROY withdrew, his purpose ia eliciting the opinion of the House on 
the subject having been served. 
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Syed RAZA ALI moved a rider proposing that the Government should 
also take into careful consideration the recommendations contained in the 
Minority Report. He recalled that Sir Faxi-i-Hussain , as a Minister in the 
Punjab, had asked for the unitary system of government in the Provinces 
by the abolition of Dyarchy and partial responsibility in the Central Govern* 
ment. This showed the Indian view. Mr. Rkza Ali however felt that both 
the Majority and the Minority had put their cases very well. The com- 
munal question was partly dealt with by the reports. He emphatically 
stated that the allegation that the Government was responsible tor or pro- 
moted communal differences was entirely without foundation. Appeals had 
been made by the Government for co-operation and goodwill. Had not 
the Council of State supported the Government in the maintenance of law 
and order thronghout ? Had they not come to the help of the Government 
when the Assembly had rejected the Princes' Protection Bill, the Finance 
Bills of 1923 and 1924 and even the Special Laws Repeal Bill ? 

Mr. CRERAR regretted he could not accept the amendment, although 
he appreciated the courtesy of the observations made by Mr. Raza Ali. 
In a very few cases the majority went beyond the minority^ and in others 
the minority went beyond the majority. The difference between the 
majority and the minority was largely one of method and expediency. Syed 
Raza Ali. in the first part of his amendment, wanted the Government to 
give effect to all the Majority recommendations. The Government would 
do this as they had been endeavouring to do, but it was difficult for the 
Government to accept the Minority Report, because the recommendations 
of the Minority had not been correctly understood. For, while accepting 
the recommendations of the Majority Report, the Minority, at the same 
time, stated that there could be no improvement without an enquiry by a 
Royal Commission. The Government could not commit themselves to the 
actual implications of this amendment, although the Government had 
every desire to show a spirit of reciprocity and good-will to the Council for 
the assistance it had rendered. The Government rejoiced that wise counsels 
had prevailed in the House and would rejoice still further if they prevailed 
still mere by accepting the Government resolution as it was. 

Mr, RAMDASS welcomed the amendment because it had given 
an opportunity for the Government to refuse Mr. Raza AH's offer of co- 
operation except on its own terms. The attitude of the Government had 
shown to the Council of State that the co-operation which the Government 
often talked about wa< to be all one-sided. 

Sir Alexander MUDD1MAN, replying, noted Mr. Ramdas’s confession. 
The latter had supported neither the Majority nor the Minority. If Dyarchy 
had promoted communal differences, then it had brought the people to 
a sense of the realities of the situation. What was the cause of communal 
differences ? The cause was that the power of the vote was being realised, 
and that the loaves and fishes of office were being divided and the people 
were getting familiar with hard facta. It was not by controversy, and not 
by speeches that these matters were brought to their notice, but by the 
hard logic of facts. 

Mr. Raza Ali's amendment was rejected by 28 votes to 7. Mr. Creme's 
resolution was then put and was carried by 28 votes to 7. 

On Hie 14TH SEPTEMBER rile Council of State dealt with official 
business. The Bill to amend the law relating to the carriage of goods by tea 
was passed. Mr. Chadwick briefly explained minor changes. He characterized 
the Bill ae useful and said it was passed unanimously by the Assembly* 

The Connell then passed without discussion the Provident Fond 
(Amendment) Bill and the Opium Bill ns passed by the Assembly* 

30 
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The Coal Grading BilL 

Mr. CHADWICK aaxt moved lor tbe of the Cool Grading 

Bill at pasted by the Assembly. 

Sir Maneckiee DADABHOY welcomed the BilL The coal trader he said* 
had beta in see years. It was a matter o I ooettovecqr sow whether the 
Government were justified in potting an embargo on the ooal trade. It was 
regarded by many that it rained the trade. Coal -was the basis of all 
industries in India and he congratulated tbe Gover n ment on their under* 
taking the p r opose d legislation. Tbe Bill followed the- provisions of the 
South African and Australian Coal Acts. 

Sir Devaptasad SARBADH1 KARI observed that railway freights made 
it impossible for Indian coal' to compete successfully with foreign ooal even in 
India. He asked for a fresh assurance from the Govt, that the larger ques- 
tion of the coal trade would be referred to tbe Tariff Board at an early date. 

Hr. CHADWICK, replying* thanked the Council for their support. The 
measure dealt with one section of the coal trade only and that was the 
question of the export trade. He repeated the assurance given by Sir 
Charles innes in the Assembly that the question of .the coal trade would be 
referred to the Tariff Board at the earliest opportunity, but as whatever 
the Tariff Board recommended would have nothing to do with the question 
of tbe export trade* be asked the House to pass the Bill. 

After a minor drafting amendment moved by him had been accepted, 
the Bill* as amended* was passed* 

On the 15TH SEPTEMBER Lala RAMSARANDAS’S resolution sug- 
gesting a special concession on coal freights in the case of journeys of 500 
miles and above was csrried by the House. The Government opposed the 
resolution* but did not challenge a division. 

Use of Fire-arms. 

Mr. V. RAMDASS moved for consideration of Mr. Rangachariar's Bill 
passed in the Assembly on the 9th September* providing that when fire- 
arms are used for dispersing an assembly, preliminary warning should in 
certain circumstances be given. Mr. Ramdass asked tbe House to remember 
that authors of this measure were not wicked Swarajists like himself — 
(laughter) — but Mr. Sastri and Mr. Rangachariar who could not be said to 
have been actuated by any desire to weaken the hands of the Government, 
He was aware that the Government would not allow its officers to inflict 
any more injury than was necessary, or to destroy human life, except to 
the extent that was absolutely necessary to avoid a greater danger to the 
community* bnt public feeling was strongly for the Bill. Mr. Ramdass 
explained the necessity of every section being included in tbe BUI in order 
to avoid unnecessary bloodshed* to protect innocent victims against the 
unlawful use of firearms. 

Mr* CRERAR, while acknowledging Mr. Ramdas's persuasive eloquence 
o pp osed tbe motion* although the Government was in full sympathy witt 
the humane Consideration involved. What was wanted in regard to an] 
riot was prompt* resolute, cool, responsible and intelligent action of ai 
officer* but the Bill interfered with an officer in all these respects. It ha< 
been pointed ont that this Bill was framed on the lines of the English Law 
Under the Lew of England every citizen had a positive obligation of taUnf 
the necessary initiative in suppressing disorder. The English Law also laic 
down that any person who remained 3 iter a proclamation had been reac 
by s magistrate wae a felon. The present Bill did not protect the law 
abiding citizens* it did not certainly protect the officers* bnt it protectee 
the rioters. The effect of the Bill was that not only the initiative of the 
officers would he gene and they would be reduced to machines, but the 
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PoUcs would be prevented from attacking is ceruin cues . gang of daooit* 
whoa thajr had laboured hard to pome. Then, under the Bill a report waa 
usssntisl and most be submitted to the Local Govern meet within 14 hours. 
In cases ol riot it generally took three or four days to ascertain the 
facts- Of what value would a report be if it was prepared within 24 hours 1 
Moreover* the report was to be a public document- and could be used 
against the officer who prepared it* because the last sub-clause allowed 
prosecution against the officer without the permission of the Local Govern- 
ment. Could any officer report fact which he knew would be used 
against himself in a criminal oourt ? There was no equity nor reason in 
the last sub-clause. By such a provision officers would be deprived of a 
measure of protection which they now enjoyed. In India the position in 
this matter was very different from that in England. Riots took place in 
which communal passions were roused and popular passions were inflamed. 
These feelings took a long time to subside, and while that exacerbation of 
feeling continued* while the odium of having fired waa still there* Mr. Ramdae 
proposed to expose , the officer to prejudiced attacks of those who might 
find it convenient to take advantage of the situation in order to take 
jome revenge. II the Bill was passed it would discourage those who were 
responsible for the maintenance of order and be a source of encouragement 
to those who were ont to break the law. 

Eventually* after a long debate, the motion for consideration was lost 
without being pressed to a division. 

On the 16TH SEPTEMBER the Council of State held Its last business 
sitting when official business was transacted . 

Bamboo Paper Protection Bill. 

Mr. CHADWICK* in moving for consideration of the Bamboo Paper 
Industry Protection Bill, said that had it not been for recent developments 
which were indicative of the great potentialities of the bamboo paper 
industry at a moderate cost this Bill would not have been brought forward. 
The results obtained by tbe Niabati Mill out of bamboo pulp were very 
striking and it was possible that India would not only in the near 
future be self-supporting, but also be in a position to export paper to other 
countries. At present unless the bamboo paper industry was protected it 
would fail under the stress of foreign competition. If the industry did 
not make a success of their process then nothing would prevent the Legisla- 
ture and the Government Horn withdrawing the proposed protection. 
As regards super-calendered paper being exempted from tbe protective duty* 
the Government would, through tbe departmental committee, consult paoev 
manufactures and newspaper representatives. 

Sir Maneckjee DADABHOY supported the motion because, as a Protec- 
tiooist, he was in sympathy with an industry which needed their special 
commisseration, not only because it helped them during the war but also 
because it was a means of spreading knowledge. He. however, wanted to 
know why the preamble referred to protection for tbe bamboo paper 
industry only while the tenour of Mr. Chadwick's speech indicated protec- 
tion to all kinds of the paper industry. He also wanted to koow what 
would be the difference between tbe present revenue under 15 per cent, 
ad -valorem and a specific duty of one anna per pound. 

Sir Devaprasad SARBADHlKARl doubted whether the proposed pro- 
tection would be adequate when compared with tbe possibility of foreign 
manufacturers reducing their prices in order to dump their goods. Sir 
Devaprasad put in a vigorous plea on behalf of the smaller newspaper* 
especially the Vernacular Press when the Govt, took into consideration the 
queetion of exempting from the protective duty super-calendered paper* 
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Mr. BAUD ASS supporting consideration of the BUI pleaded for « 
loaa or subsidy to the Carnatic Fhper 1011 at Rajamtmdry, which 
according to the Tariff Board, should receive help if the success of tile soda 
process on a commercial scale was to be decided. 

The Bill was then taken into consideration and passed without altera- 
tion. 

Sir Narastaha SARMA asked for consideration of the Umitaton Act 
(Amendment) Bill as passed by the Legislative Assembly with the main 
otyect of extending the period of limitation in the case of certain suits 
from six months to one year. The Bill was considered and passed withoot 
alteration. 

Standing Committees on Communal Legislation 

Mr. CRERAR then moved : “ This Connell recommends to the Gover- 
nor-GeneraMn-Coundl that in order to give effect to the recommendation in 
Para, sao of the report of the Reforms Enquiry Committee, the Indian 
Legislative Roles and the Standing Orders of this House be amended 
so as to provide as follows; (s) The standing committees, one to deal 
with Bill relating to Hindu Law and the other with Bills relating to 
Mahomedan Law. shall be appointed ; (b) appointments to these committees 
shall be made by a committee of selection, the members of which shall 
be appointed at one of the first meetings of the Council to be held in each 
year, and should hold office for one year from the date of nomination ; 
(c) the committee of selection, shall consist of the President and the 
Leader of the House, supplemented np to a total number of six members on 
n motion moved by the Leader of the House so as to represent the main 
divisions of opinion in this House ; (d) the Standing Committee for Bills 
relating to Hindu Law shall consist of the Hon. the Home Member, the 
Hon. toe Law Member (if they are members of the Council) and Hindu 
members, nominated by the committee of selection so as to include persons 
wstt versed In Hindu Law, and representatives both of the orthodox and 
reforming sections of the Hindu community ; (e) the constitution of the 
Standing Committee for Mahomedan Law shall be similar to that of the 
Committee on Hindu Law, except for the substitution of 10 Mahomedan 
members for 15 Hindu members; (f) the members of each Standing 
Committee shall hold office for one year, but may be re-nominated by the 
committee of selection in successive years; (g) a Bill which has been 
referred to the Standing Committee or a special Select Committee in the 
House shall not be referred to the Standing Committee or special Select 
Committee In the other House ; (h) as soon aa leave is given to introduce 
n Bill other than n Government Bill, and subject to Barn (g) as soon as n 
Bill other then a Government Bill which has been passed by. the other 
1 Hones is hid on the table of this House, If the Bill is certified by the 
President to relate to Hindu or M a homedan Law, it shall be referred to 
the Standing Committee concerned without farther motion; (i) The 
standing committee shell have power to e x ami n e witnesses end to circulate 
a Bill, hntwDen it directs circulation the fact shall be reporte d to the 
Connell; (j) further procedure in the Couscil after report of the Standing 
Committee is received shell be the same as the procedure on receipt of the 
report ofe Select Committee.” The resolution was adopted. 

Business having concluded the Council then adjourned till the next 
d uy »ths ryTOgOg Ma ro, when & E. the Viceroy addressed the Council 



Madras Legislative Council 

MADRAS — 3RD PBBRLTARY 1935 . 

The election of the President of the Medras Legislative Council wee 
held on the 3RD FEBRUARY when the Council assembled with a full 
attendance of members, Dewan Bahadur Sw&mikannu Pillay occupy iug the 
Chair. The first item on the agenda was the election of the President Only 
two candidates stood for election, namely Dewan Bahadur Swamikannu Pill ay 
and Rao Bahadur A. S. Krishna Rao. 

After the Preeident had announced the names of the candidates for 
election the House proceeded with the election which was done by ballot 
Dewan Bahadur Swamikannu Pillay secured 64 votes and R. B. A. S. Krishna 
Rao 42. The eleotion of Dewan Bahadur Swamikannu Pillay having received 
the approval of His Excellency the Governor Mr. Swamikannu Pillay assumed 
bhe Chair. 

Judioial and Executive Functions. 

On the 6TH FEBRUARY a resolution was moved urging the separation 
of Judioial and Executive functions with effect from the next offioial year. 
The Law Member pointed out that the matter was at present under the 
consideration of the Government of India and when their decisions were 
obtained the Local Government would give an opportunity to the Legislative 
Council to discuss the scheme. The resolution was thereupon withdrawn. 

Revenue Collection in Taigore. 

The motion for the adjournment of the House to diaouss the situation 
in Tanjore district owing to the collection of the enhanoed rate of revenue 
was then discussed. Members from all sides of the House supported the 
motion, whieh on being put to the vote was carried. 

The mover referred to the distress created by the recent floods in the 
district and the sorry plight of the ryots. He urged a reduction of per 
cent, in revenue in the case of all lands and the stopping of revenue collec- 
tions for two months till a oareful investigation of the condition of the district 
had been made and the remission applications filed by the ryots had been 
disposed of. 

On the 7TH FEBRUARY the Council voted a supplementary grant of 
Re. 66,000 under the Excise Department, and Re. 1,23,827 for giants to local 
bodice for the repair of damage to roads caused by the floods. 

The Hon. Mr. C. P. Ramaswamy Iyer, Law Member, presented the 
report of the Select Committee, on recommittal, on lb# Bfil to amend and 
consolidate the Madras Civil Courts Act 1873, and moved that the Bill as 
now emended by the Committee be token into consideration. The Bill after 
dasoaseion wee passed into law. 

Among the no s m ff o ml bnsfnooe transacted mi this day wee the dfeenonkm 
on the ipeohrthm of Dr. C. Natsoa MudaKar recommending to the Government 
that at laaat 40 per cent, of the ports In both the lower and upper grades of 
the sendees under the Government he reserved for nmrRnhmin Hi n do o, 10 
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per oent Ibr the depressed classes, 15 per cent, for Mahomedans, 10 per oent. 
lor Indian Christiana, 10 per oent. for Brahmins and the rest for represent- 
atives of other communities, and for reoroitment by competitive examinations. 

There were vehement speeches both in support of and against the resolu- 
tion. The discussion was not dosed when the Council adjourned till 2nd Mar. 

The Financial Statement 1925-26. 

On the 4 2ND MARCH, after interpellations, the Hon. Mr. R. A. 
Graham presented the Budget for 1926-26. In an introductory speech, 
he reviewed the position during the past two years, and pointed out 
how, after several years of deficit, it was possible for his predecessor 
to announce an estimated surplus of Rs. 11 lakhs at the close of 1923-24, 
but when the accounts of that year were finally made up, the position 
was found to be more favourable than had been anticipated, and the 
surplus amounted to Rs. 28) lakhs, the whole of which was allocated 
to the repayment of the outstanding debt The year 1924-26 started with 
the anticipation in that the revenue would exceed expenditure by Rb. 1618 
lakhs. Events belied the expectations formed one year ago. Unforeseen 
calamities, such as the occurrence of floods and the uncertain factors of excise 
revenue considerably affected receipts, leaving the estimated deficit at 
Rs. 32,36,500 at the close of 1924-25. The estimates of revenue for 1926-26 
had been framed on a comparatively conservative basis, in view of the dis- 
appointment in the current year, the total result being an anticipated revenue 
of Rs. 16,61,79,100, or Rs. 20,72,000 more than the revised estimate for 
the current year, with an expenditure chargeable to revenue of Rs. 17,19,87,800 
leaving a total uncovered revenue deficit of Rs 88'03 lakhs. 

Referring to the Transferred Departments, the Finance Member said 
that a total allotment of Rs. 24*66 lakhs had been made, of which Rs. 11*63 
went to education. The Council might complain, he continued, in spite 
of the figures just given, that too little had been provided for nation -building. 
The Hon. the Minister for Local Self-Government would like to press on 
with the scheme for rural water supply and for the extension of medical 
aid. The Minister for Education felt that he had only made the first two 
step towards universal education, and wanted to get on with the Andhra 
University, while the Development Minister had many proposals for the 
improvement of agriculture and the encouragement of industries. In fact, 
observed the Finance Member, even to finance the projects already embarked 
on there must be either additional taxation or retrenchment, which besides 
being unpopular, had already gone so far that if ingenuity could find further 
aoope, it would be at the expeuse of efficiency. The only justification for 
the Budget lay in the hope of a diminution of contribution to the Govern- 
ment of India. 

Referrin^to the proposed remission of Rs. 126 lakhs, he said they 
might oombine thankfulness and congratulations to the Government of India 
and the controllers of tbeir finances on their being in a position to give the 
Provinces this measure of justice, but he sdded that it must not be supposed 
that there remained nothing to be done. They had not yet got the remission. 
They had only the proposals of the Government of India, in which they 
contemplated inviting the concurrence of the Assembly, and until all the 
processes necessary had been completed, their figures oould not be altered, 
and they must remain with a deficit Budget They had ample warning 
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M Aire were powerful interests at work to raid their surplus, or lo divert 
it te other uses. They were able to exercise greet infmmee in the (Issn—Mj 
Thor were well organised end had the services of skilful propagandists 
in lie Press and on the platform, bat to pot it faeklly the eh cfos now wee 
between the needs of the people end the profits of the mBIownsia, end so 
long es the issue was kept dear, he could not imagine that there would 
be any hesitation as to which was to be preferred. He believed that there 
would be such strong and unanimous expression of opinion on this 
as to show their representatives at Delhi that there was no lukewarmness 
or weakness here. He said: “The responsibility will lie with them, and 
they are not likely to treat it lightly. They will bo heartened by the 
assurance that we shall aocord full recognition to the steadfastness with which 
they will have to reinforce their patriotism, if they are to stave off ail 
attempts to diminish or retard the rectification of the injustice from which 
we have eo long suffered/' 

General Discussion of the Budget. 

The general discussion of the Budget which was begun on the 4th March 
was oontinued till the 6TH MARCH and oonduded on that day after the 
Government members had replied to the non-official criticisms regarding 
various aspects of the Budget. 

The Chief Minister, in the course of his reply, said that the reduction 
of the Provincial contribution depended on the passing of the Finance Bill 
of the Government of India, and expressed the hope that the Madras 
members of the Assembly would do their duty towards the Madras Presidency. 

The Minister for Excise, replying to the demand for exoise reform and 
the introduction of prohibition, said that the problem was entirely one d 
revenue, and, if the members could suggest a new source of revenue to 
replaoe exoise revenue, the matter would beoome practical for solution 

After other members had replied the Finanoe Member replied on the 
debate. Referring to the Bombay Council's protest on the subject of the 
reductioo of tbq provincial contribution he characterised the Bombay 
members as great believers in the game of bluff. Those that were interested 
in the abolition of the cotton excise were not likely to slacken their effort* 
and he sincerely hoped that the Madras representatives in the Amembly 
would carry on their righteous work of reducing the Provincial burden until 
in the course of the next few years the iniquitous impost was completely 
wiped out 


Voting on Budget Grants. 

The Reforms Enquiry Report 

The Voting on Budget Grants eommenoed on the 16TH MARCH 
when an adjournment motion brought forward by the member for 
Coimbatore to discuss the unsatisfactory character of the Mud d i m an 
Committee Report was discussed and was carried unan im ously. Govern- 
ment members refrained from participating in the discussion or voting. 
Non-official members, Swarajists, Independent*, United N stionsli M s and 
Ministerialists joined in condemning the Report as qnssfiriafl tory» itor 
g rsm i ve and disappointing. The mover referred to the Majority reeommeod* 
aftion as amounting to a stab from behind. He appealed to the parties is 
the House to join together in eondemmnfi the Report and nqpmtod 
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the Ministers to decline to aooept responmbilities of office unless their 
were granted fully. 

Another member uw in the Majority Report evidence of miatrast of 
the British io the capacity of Indiana for Self-Government and enmity of the 
bureaucracy towarda further oonetitutional progress. 

Mr. Ramaewami Mudsliar, a prominent Ministerialist, in condemning 
the Report expfeaaed the hope that it waa not the last word. On the question 
of the further oonetitutional advancement in India he aaid that be and his 
party and all Gonatitutionaliata in India who had given genuine proof of their 
bonaldee in the working of the Reforms found that Dyarchy was unworkable 
and that an immediate ohange in the constitution was neoessary. He wanted 
the British Government and British statesmen to take a larger view of the 
situation in India where the political consciousness of the people, both olaaaes 
as well as massesi had developed to a remarkable degree and further 
reforms had to be initiated immediately, for the Constitutionalists would 
have to be expunged altogether. Referring to communed and racial differences 
existing in the oountry he said that such differences existed even in England 
and Ireland, and these could not be held to be a bar to political progress. 

Sir K. V. Reddi, ex-Minister, strongly oondemned the Majority report 
and said the Committee had not moved even an inch in the direction of 
further Reforms. The motion was carried and the Council adjourned. 

Land Revenue Administration. 

On the 17TH MARCH the Council voted Government demand of 
Rs. 354,51 lakhs for Land Revenue Administration subject to the reduc- 
tion of Rs. 1,20,000. Government policy in regard to the introduction of 
Land Revenue Bill in looal Legislative Council and other matters such as 
resettlements in certain districts etc., were discussed before demand was 
disponed of by token motions and a substantial cut amounting to Rs. 1,18,000 
was effected from the sum by the House by refusing the provision for the 
Board of Revenue and urging its abolition. 

Excise Policy Attacked. 

The Minister for Excise next moved his demand for Rs. 42,38 lakhs 
lor excise administration. Rao Bahadur C. V. 8. Narasimha Raju, leader 
of the Opposition, proposed to out down this sum by omitting the provision 
lor excise officers. He pointed that this was merely a token motion and 
his party might agree to the cut being reduced to a smaller sum. In order 
not to hamper administration their object in bringing this motion was to 
express want of confidenee in the Minister for Exoise in the matter of excise 
reform. He then went into vigorous criticism of the Minister’s policy, in 
that there had been no active attempt made to put down drink evil during 
the last Sourer ears and a halt He held that while Bombay, United Provinces 
and Calcutta had moved forward in the matter, however haltingly, Madras 
had done nothing beyond constituting advisory committee. 

The bon*ble Mr. Patroin replying oharaoteristed the mover's attempt as a 
party move after the Hon*ble Minister enumerated various measorea initiated 
by him in the redaction in drink evil in this presidency. There was a reduction 
of 2000 in total number of Arrack and Toddy shops and the prioe of liquor 
bed been rafted while steps were also token to reduce the strength of liquor. 
I mpo rt duly on foreign liquor hid been raised. Besides several r e stri c tio ns 
were imposed in the location of the shops and their doting at a particular 
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tiai of tha day. All theta measures had resulted in reducing consumption 
and lots of reveime to the extent of two laks. He held that the measures 
taken in the direction of excise reform in Madras were far in ad ranee of 
Bombay* The system of licensing boards with uou-offioial • presidents wee 
also being tried and the Minister expressed hope that such measures as he 
had enumerated would lead them to the goal of prohibition. With regard 
to the adoption of a rationing system he -quoted from the Administration 
report the opinion of the Bombay Government with regard to its working 
and said he would not recommend the adoption of that system in Madras. 
He concluded with a few remarks on the financial aspects of the matter. 

On the 18TH MARCH Mr. Satyamurti led the debate for opposition on 
Mr. Raius motiou of want of confidence in the Exoise Minister. The speaker 
held that the Exoise Minister had made no earnest move forward during 
the last twelve months for bringing down the drink evil and he had not 
initiated any policy tending to reform. He was also party to ruthlpes 
campaign of repression whioh was launched against temperance workers in the 
days of non-co-operation. With regard to finding fresh source of revenue the 
speaker held that it was unfair to throw responsibility on the Council which 
was not in oonfidenoe of the Finanoe Member. 

Mr. O. Thanickachalam Chetty in opposing the motion oharaoterised 
the present motion as a bid for office without convincing credentials. Turning 
to the work of the minister he pointed out there had been reduction both in 
consumption and number of persons going for drink since 1921 

Dr. John Mathai opposing the motion said while he reoognised the 
increased need for temperanoe reform, the cause they advocated was not 
likely to make any move forward unless those interested in it gave «uffiw*«* 
thought to complex financial issues involved. 

Sir James Simpson opposing the motion said they oould not make 
people sober by act of legislature. In bis opinion steps advocated oould not 
take them nearer to goal. 

Mr. C. R. Reddi supported the motion and appealed to the Muslim 
and nominated members to vote with the opposition basing their action on 
reoord of ministry. 

Mr. A. Ramaswami Mudaliar, a prominent Ministerialist, then spoke 
supporting the Ministry after which the motion was put to the vote and 
declared defeated by a large majority of 73 to 31 votes with the result 
the motion of no confidence in the Minister was turned down into one of 
oonfidenoe by a large elected majority of votes. 

After the exoise demand was disposed of the Counoil proceeded, to 
discuss the grant relating to stamps and voted the sum fully subject to nominal 
reduction of rupees one hundred. 

Governor’s Household, Staff and Bodyguard. 

On the 21ST MARCH, the House proceeded to disouss a grant relating to 
the Governor's staff and household. The question of appointing an Indian aa 
Private Secretary to the Governor was raised. It was pointed out that suok 
an appointment was desirable with a view to keep His Exoellenoy in touoh 
with the Indian new. A Christian member said that in view of. the existing 
clash and suspicion between the various communities it wee desirable to have 
* European Private Secretary who would be above eueh eosineloas mid 
prejudices and would command the oonfidenoe of nil communities. The 
motion was rqeeted. 

91 
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Another motion oread the abolition of die Governor's bodyguard on 
the ground of eoonomy. It was pointed out on behalf of Govt, that even in 
democratic countries such paraphernalia was recognised as emblems of dignity 
and the bodyguard had distinctive popular value. The proposal was rejected. 

The Hydro-Electric Development 

The Hon*ble Mr. C. P. Ramaswami Iyer then plaoed his statement 
in the Council regarding the Government s policy and programme in the 
matter of the flydro-eleetrio development in the Presidency. 

After referring to the schemes embarked on by the Bombay and Puqjab 
Governments he said that Madras bad great possibilities and was well-suited 
for these enterprises. Referring to the Pykara scheme on the Nilgiris he 
pointed out that it would cover areas in four districts and was capable of 
linking up a number of hydro-electric centres in this Presidency. This 
scheme would cost three orores of rupees and fifty lakhs would be required 
for initial expenses. The member was convinced that in the development 
•of this enterprise lay the industrial future of the oountry. With regard to 
the ways and means of making a 6tart be suggested the formation of a 
registered company under the Trade Facilities Act of England. With 
reference to the question whether sufficient capital could not be raised locally 
he said nothing would be better, but that was not likely. In conclusion, he 
said that a comprehensive statement on the subject would be prepared and 
plaoed before them before July, and that Government would not find any 
derisive step until then. 

Reduction of Executive Strength. 

On the 23RD MARGH two non-official motions proposing small cuts in 
travelling allowanoes and establishment of the Executive were carried. The 
former urged the desirability of reducing the strength of the Executive 
Council from four to three or two on the ground that there was not enough 
work for four Executive Counoil Members, and some of the port-folios, for 
political and economic reasons, could be transferred irom the reserved side to 
the Ministers. The second motion raised the question of reducing the salaries 
of Executive Council members on the ground that this oountry being too 
poor could not afford to pay at the present scale. Both motions were oarried. 

Another motion for omitting the allotment for the Staff Selection Board 
gave rise to a heated debate. The motion was brought by ministerialists 
who pointed out that the non-Brahmin Hindu community was not adequately 
represented on the Board and that they being the majority community had 
the right to control the work of the board. 

The Finanee Member speaking on the motion said that the staff selection 
hoard was intended to eliminate patronage and to give equal opportunities 
to all communities. The motion was put to the vote and resulted in> a tie, 
thirty -five mongers voting on either side. The president gave his easting 
vote against toe motion in favour of retention of the allotment. 

Reduction of Ministers 1 Salary. 

On the. 34TH MARCH the Council rejected the motion for reducing 
the Ministers 9 salaries without division. In attacking the morion for 
reducing the Ministers’ salaries some members observed that the Opposi- 
tion proposal, if aooepted, would seriously impair the dignity of the 
Ministers. The House once thought that the Ministers 9 salaries should 
be fined at four thousand a month. The Ministers had voluntarily 
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agraad to that proposal and now the Opposition wanted their salaries to be 
reduced still further. They urged that it would not be consistent with 
the dignity of the House, if such motions were repeatedly to be brought 
before the House. The Opposition replied that the sponsors of the motion 
in fixing the amount at three thousand and fire hundred were more generoue 
than the Muddiman Committee and Lord Lytton. They raised the question 
for retrenchment and believed that th* Ministers should set an example in the 
matter. The motion was rejected. 

Reduction of High Court Strength. 

The motion urging reduction of the strength of the Madras High Court 
was diaouased in connection with tho Budget demand for the High Court. 

The Member for University raised the question on the ground that the 
present strength was unueoessarily lar^e and wanted the number of judges to 
be reduced from 14 to 12. 

The Law Member observed that he could not accept the proposal without 
prqjudioe to the interests of litigMi 1 public in view of arrears whioh h ad 
accumulated and the question could ho considered when the arrears were 
disposed of. The motion was pressed and carried by a majority of votes. 

Administration of Jails. 

On the 26TH MARCH interesting question relating to Government's Jail 
Policy were raised in the Council & id the Home Member's demand for Re. 
30*14 lakhs fdr administrations of Jail* was agreed to eukyeot to the reduction 
of rupees one lakh one hundred. Ihe reduction was effected under two 
motions. The first one was a token motion proposing a cut of Re. 100 to 
request Government to do away with -aoial discrimination in the matter of diet 
between Europeans and Indiana. The jooond motion was raised for the pur 
poee of eoonomy by reduoing the allot Rent by one lakh. Two members inclu- 
ding the Deputy President of the Ho so while speaking on this motion voioed 
dissatisfaction of the House in regard to the Government's policy regarding 
M. P. Narayana Menon (Hindu Congressman) who was oonvioted for com- 
plicity in the Mopish rebellion and v u-xie release was urgtd by the Council 
last year by means of a resolution. 

The Home Member in explaining 'he position of the Government said it 
would be very unfair to single ui i Narayana Menon for release while 
hundreds of Moplaha, most of when his followers, who were oonvioted for 
minor offences, were still in the jail. Such course was likely to oreate re- 
sentment in Moplah cirolee. The Home Member understood that Moplaha 
in the rebellion area were not in favour of his release. Both the motions 
were, however, carried. 

The Police Budget 

The Hon’ble Mr. C. P. Ramaswami Iyer next introduced the Police Budget 
A nominal cat was proposed by a member to urge reduction in strength of the 
City C.I.D. staff. The Law Member pointed but that the staff wee not 
nnnnrm— rilj large and waa too small compared with other cities. With 
regard to tile charge that every poetical worker was being shadowed and 
tracked by two oonstables the Law Member held it wee a very exaggerated 
statement and oould not be true. The motion was lost. 

On the 27TH MARCH during the discussion on the Poliee Budget several 
members criticised the Government's policy in regard to the Special Polios 
which ere petted in Malabar and East Coast areas. A sum of rupees 3,67,300 
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had been pvoiidad in the budget lor the maintenance of theee special forges m 
the rebel arses of Malaber and tbe Ageuej tracts and a reduction of one lakh 
in tbs provision was proposed on tbe ground that there was no neoemitj 
for keeping these special forces in the areas concerned at the pro p o s e d 
strength. This notion was carried by 82 against 80 votes and the demand for 
police adninistretion (Rs. 158,97 lakhs) was agreed to subject to reduction 
of one lakh. 4 

The Council next voted 9*07 laks for education reserved ; 151*11 lakhs 
for education transferred. All the remaining demands were put from the 
ebair and agreed to without discussion. 

Governor Certifies the Police Budget 

On the 80TH MARCH tbe President read a message from the 
Governor certifying certain items of the Budget provisions as being 
essential for tbe discharge of his responsibility for the administration. 
These provisions were adversely voted upon by the Council during the 
Budget debate and relate to tbe abolition of the Official Receiver, tbe reduc- 
tion of the number of High Court Judges, the abolition of the Board of 
Revenue, and the disbandment of the Special Police. 

The Leader of the Opposition in making statement said that in view of 
the certification of oertain Budget provisions against the wishes of the House, 
his party had derided not to attend the day's proceedings. He requested the 
President not to take their actions as disrespeot shown to the Chair, 
the House or the Government. He then withdrew. 

The Remitted Provincial Contribution. 

The House next considered the supplementary grants and when a few 
demands had been disposed of, the member from Kistna moved that further 
demands be adjourned till the Government had considered in the Cabinet 
the question of the disposal of the Rs. 1,16 lakhs derived from the remission 
of the Provincial contribution. The mover was interested in the allocation 
of sufficient funds for the nation-building departments. He was supported 
by several other members and the remaining demands was carried. 

Coohin Port Trust Bill 

The Finance Member next introduced the Cochin Port Trust Bill, 
providing for the regulation, oonservancy and improvement of the Port of 
Cochin. The Bill proposed to constitute a Board of Trustees to carry out 
the provisions of the Act consisting of 10 to 15 members, including the 
Chairman and theVice-Chairman, as the Local Government may notify, two 
Trustees elected by the Coohin Chamber of Commerce, one by the United 
Planters* Association of Southern India, two trustees appointed by the Local 
Government and two Trustees nominated by the Cochin and Travanoore 
States each. Rot less than tworfifths of the number of Trustees shall be 
Indians an&no person shall be qualified to be a Trustee if he is not a 
Britis h subtext of an Indian State. The Bill was referred to a Select Com* 

On the SlSTvMARCH the Council disouseed non-offirial business. 
One noo- contentious B81 of purely local interest relating to municipal affairs 
was passed and two other similar bills were introduced. 

.Mr* Setayamuithi’s Bill to amend the Presidents Salary Act* providing 
lor the President of the Council to be a whole-time officer, who should not 
engage himesli in any other remunerative .work, was post p oned to next 
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MMSon on the adTioe of the Hon. Mr. G. P. Ramaswamy Iyer* leader of the 
House, who suggested that the question be considered by s conference of 
leaders of ell parties in the House with a view to introducing a Bill to 
whieh the House oould oonsent unanimously. 

Loans to Malabar Planters. 

A member from M ala b a r moved adjournment to raise a discu ssio n 
on the Government's proposals to write off loans given to private individuals 
and planters, so far aB such proposals related to loans of Rs. 1,000 and 
above and tl ic payment of Rs. 41*000 to Poliankode Rubber Estate (a 
European concern) in Malabar on aocount of losses suffered during the Moplah 
rebellion. 

This matter was the subject of a lively disoussion. The mover and his 
supporters complained that, while the Government extended their help to 
the estate referred to and some other individuals, hundreds of other 
sufferers were leit in the cold. They would have had no objection if the 
same treatment bad been meted out to all people concerned* irrespective 
of race or position on the mere merits of the cases. They held that the 
Government’s policy underlying this matter was questionable. The motion 
of adjournment was carried. 

The Houses next proceeded to discuss the resolution relating to the 
appointment of a committee of officials and non-officials to enquire into 
and suggest measures to put s stop to the existence of oorruption amongst 
public servants of all grades. 

The Law Member pointed out the impracticability of the proposal and 
pointed out that individual cases were reoeiving tho attention of the Govern- 
ment The resolution was rejected. 

On the 1ST APRIL tbo Council held its last meeting of the present 
session. The resolution for tho appointment of a committee to inquire into 
the grievances of lion-gazetted officers was carried after prolonged disoussion. 

The next important matter discussed related to tho excise policy of the 
Government, and a resolution was moved that the excise policy should lie 
radically changed and immediate steps should be taken to secure a substantial 
reduction in consumption of intoxicants in the presidency at once* and total 
prohibition in the near future. 

The Minister for Excise gavo assurance that be would give the House 
opportunity to discuss the report of the Excise Cominitteo before orders are 
passed on it and the resolution was thereupon withdrawn. 

The Houae then adjourned sine die. 

Autumn Session 

MADRAS- J BTH AUGUST 1923 

The autumn session of the Ifsdras Legislative Council commenced on l&TU AUGUST 
in the Council Chamber, Fort St. George, Dewan Bahadur Swamykannu PUlay presiding. 
There was a large attendance of members. 

Governor on Hydro* Electric projects. 

After the new members hsd taken the Oath of Allegiance, H, E, the GOVERNOR 
add re ss e d the Council. His Excellency referred to the loss which the Counci and the 
Presidency in general had sustained in the death of one of their foremost citisens (bir T. 
ihetty), who was at one time a familiar figure in the Council. 

Tossing on to other matters Bis Excellency said M The Hon. Members wiJJshare 
eith my Government the satisfaction we feel that, as a result of the caneleskm of 
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nonet laHane with Mysore, wo wore enabled to obtain the reaction of the Secret a ry ef 
State to $be oonatrnotkm of a preset whioh will not only help to irrigate over **00,009 
none of fresh land, bat will eleo protect and refegoard the existing irrigation s ystem in 
Triohinopoly andTan jore district*, 

M Before I lease this subject I should like to congratulate my colleague, Sir C. P. 
Baneswany Iyer, and ail those who hare worked under him, on the soooess that baa 
attended their, unflagging efforts to promote one of India's greatest irrigation projects. 
It is the object of my Government to initiate and push through as expeditiously as 
possible certain schemes for the cheap production of power from hydro-electric centres. 

* The most promising of the scheme is the one in relation to the Pykhara water-falls, 
whioh the Government are anxious to inaugurate, not only because of the natnral 
facilities of the particular locality, bet because for various reasons it will, in oar opinion, 
be the best object-lesson to the people at large of the advantages of cheap power. 

* 4 Certain negotiations which hare been pending for the purpose ofrenabling the 
Government to re-aoqnire control over water-power in the locality, and to re-purohaee the 
concession that had been granted by the Madras Government before they envisaged 
whim>i for the utilisation of such power have just now been happily ooncluded, and, I 
trust, that It will be possible to start work at a very early period. 

M The Hon. Members of this Council will also be interested to learn that a joint in- 
vestigation of hydro-electric possibilities in South India is now being carried on by the 
Government and the Sooth Indian Railway Company, and if, as is hoped, the results of 
such investigation are favourable, the subject of the electrification of a part at least of 
the South Indian Railway will oome within the range of practical politios. Such electri- 
fication will not only be of great use from the railway point of view, but will establish 
centres of distribution and utilisation of our power resources ". 

After the Governor's speeoh demands for supplementary grants under various heads 
were discussed and disposed of. 

Mr. Iyengar's Adjournment Motion 

The President annonnoed before the House adjourned that the Governor had dis- 
allowed Mr. Venkataramana Iyengar's adjournment motion regarding Lord Birkenhead's 
speech on the ground that the subject matter of the motion was not the primary oonoem 
Of the Government. 

Consequent on the Governor's message disallowing the motion relating to Lord 
Birkenhead's speeoh the Nationalists in the Legislative Council held a meeting and 
decided to oppose the first motion for a grant on the Reserved side. Accordingly when 
the Home Member moved a supplementary grant, Mr. Venkataramana Iyengar raised the 
question of Lord Birkenhead's statement. 

Mr. Ramaswami Mudaliar on behalf of the 1 Justice * party said that all parties were 
agreed m the view that the statement was a very disappointing one, but the question of 
tho Secretary of State's statement was too important to be raised on the motion for a 
supplementary grant. He therefore appealed to Mr. Venkataramana Iyengar to withdraw 
hi* motion, as he had virtually gained hie object in drawing attention to it. 

The motion was not pressed and the grant was made. 

On the I9TH AUGUST, on Mr. A. Ramaswami Modal iar's motion, the Government 
was recommended to appoint a Committee of the House to examine Mr. Courtenay's 
report and evidence and to sift farther evidence, if ne o eore ry, on the question of advising 
the Government to expunge the passages from the public reoords and tbe reflections oust 
on Mr. Kereva Pillay, the Deputy President of the* House, in the report of Mr. Courtenay, 
and the Government order thereon. The motion was carried. 

On the MffH AUGUST discussion vu resumed on tbe Madras Borstal Bill providing 
for the establishment and regulation of Borstal schools in the pxreidency for the 
detention and training of adolescent prisoners. The Bill was referred to a select committee. 

8ir A. P.. Patro then moved the introduction of the Andhra University Bill and 
made a lengthy speech dealing with tbe reaeons for constituting a university, its aims 
and special features. Next day, tbe SiST AUGUST, the first reading was passed and the 
Bill was re ferred to a Select Committee. 

There was a hea l ed di s cu ss io n on the motion of the Development Minister for apply- 
ing certain provisions of the Cotton Transport Act restricting tbe exportation of cotton 
from eomt of the cotton producing areas of Madras Presidency. Members from tbe cotton 
producing districts objected to the proposal on the ground that it weald adversely effect 
the tot me ets of the cotton growers. Farther discussion was, therefore, postponed. 

On the StTH AUGUST the most important Bill on the agenda was one by the 
representative of the depressed classes to amend the Madras City Tenants' Protection 
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Aflt W The mow p oi n ted out that tbs Bill sooght to rectify certain omistfoa* 
imtteedgianl Act by providing reasonable co mpens at i on for all improvements effected 
by t — if on the fad. and the fixing of a fair rent. After a abort diseemion the Bill 
was referred to a Bdeot Committee. 

Moplah Colonisation in Andamane 

Mr. Uppi, Moplah member, moved a resolution urging the suspension of tbeeobemo 
to colonise the Andamane with Moplabe and urged the appointment of a committee of 
non-oAeial memb e r e of the Council to visit the Andaman* and report on the oonditiona 
prevailing there. 

The dlecamlon of Mr. Uppfs resolution was taken up on next day, the 36TH AUGUST 
when several members supported the motion and condemned the scheme on moral, social 
and pbysoal grounds. The Government members, however, repudiated the suggestion that 
in embarking on this scheme the Government were actuated by a political motive to 
deplete Malabar of Moplahs and maintained that it was a humane scheme to promote the 
inf resf of the Moplahs concerned. The resolution was carried. 

The Council alto passed a resolution urging the appointment of a committee to hold 
an Investigation into the problem of unemployment in the Madras Presidency and report 
suggesting remedial measures. 

On the 26TH AUGUST the Council resumed discussions on the motion of the Develop- 
ment Minister approving the notification and rales issued under Sections S and 7 of toe 
Cotton Transport Act of IMS. The object of these notifications and rales was to declare 
certain cotton growing areas in the Madras Presidency as protected areas to prohibit tha 
importation of 00 U 0 & Into thorn places from the neighbouring areas with a view to 
preventing the adulteration of high class Com bod ia cotton with inferior varieties. The 
motion with alight amendments was passed. 

On the 27TH AUGUST the outstanding demands for supplementary grants wore 
discussed after the nsoal interpellations. 

The Minister for Local Self-Government moved a grant of Rs. 636 lakhs for dlstribo- 
tion among local bodies to improve the water supplies in the rural areas. The Minister 
pointed out that the neoessity for liberal contributions to local bodies for improving the 
sanitation and water supplies in the rural areas was strongly felt in the past, but owing 
to financial stringency the Government could not do much in the matter. They wore 
enabled to make the present provision oat of the remission of the provincial contribution. 
The grant was voted. 

After the remaining items on the agenda had been disposed of the Council adjourned 
till the 88th October. 


MADRAS— 2 Q TH OCTOBER 1925 

After a prolonged reces s the Council met on the 28TH OCTOBER, the newly elected 
President, Mr. Ratnaewmmi Pillai, occupying the Chair. 

After the day*s interpellations were over, the member from Coimbatore moved the 
adjournment of the House with the objeet of discussing famine conditions in Coimbatore 
and mraoBioe of relief. The President having admitted the motion tbs matter was 
discussed Inter in the afternoon when the adjournment motion was carried after 
a full discussion. The mover drew a vivid picture of the sufferings of the people 
In the aflooted villages in respect of food grains, fodder and drinking water, and 
requested the Government to piaee n sum of Rs. 20, 000 in the bands of the Collector for 
their relief. 

The Andhra University. 

Dr. U. Rama Rao next presented to the House a petition signed by a number of persona 
requ e s ting the House to exclude Bellary from the jurisdiction of the proposed Andhra 
University and to allow the district to continue under Madras University till the esta b lish* 
of K a rn a t a ka University. 

Sir A P. Patro moved for the second reading of the Andhra University Bill. 

Sir Venkata Rorlflj moved an amendment to the effect that the University be celled 
thaXatagaOatenfey. The amendment wee defeated by • majority of two vote* 

The MiniMer for Development and amt ot the Mlnl.teri.liM. .upper ted the wod> 
■®i bat (be Government with (be exception of the Min liter (or development remained 
neutral. 
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Bir A. P. PUtoo eiplolnfd that the remarks attributed to him 

reported and that they wen made, not in reply to a deputation* bat lathe 
a friendly ooavoitatioa. He elained for himself the right of an aim 
expren hit individual viewe on political subjects. 

Mr. Moir oaid that the speeches node revealed that there was a good 
conception in the minds of members, bat Sir A. P. Patro's ttateaient had 
that ha not violated the nttet 

Bir C. P. Ramaswami Iyer, appealed to the mover to withdraw the motion 
of the eta i omen t made by the Minister. Thenaotion was accordingly withdrawn. 

Andhra University Bill. 



On the BOTH OCTOBER, at the returned discussion on the Andhra University Bill in 
the Connell an amendmoat, giving power to the Local Government to exolode hr 
notification any area of institution from the operations of the Act, was nooepted by the 
Minister in oharge of the Bill and carried. 

Amendments for exolading Beliarj, Anantpnr, Cuddapah and Knmool, which comprise 
the Ceded Districts, and also for the exemption of (fan jam (Oriya District) were lest. 
Farther discussion on the Bill was adjourned. 


Officials and Politioai Controversies. 

On the BOTH OCTOBER another motion for adjournment was made, the object 
being to discuss the question of the alleged growing tendency among public servants 
in the Province of taking part in political controversies and expressing opinions on 
acutely controversial subjects as illustrated by recent speeches of the Collectors of 
Ramnad and 8cath Arcot and certain observations by the Commissioner of Police, Madras, 
in his administration report. 

The motion was brought by Mr. A. Ramaswamy Modal iar, a Ministerialist, who read 
extracts from Commissioners' report which stated, interfile, “ the Congress Party was 
not much in evidence. Tbs Swarajist party gained strength and was able to capture 
seven out of nine vacant seats in the corporation. In the Legislative Connell a tew 
members of this party made themselves conspicuous. The Unity Conference at Delhi 
helped to bring together various parlies and the new Ordinance in Bengal gave an unex- 
pected impetus to the ory for unity. The non-Brahmin movement showed signs of decay." 

These observations, the speaker contended, were out of plaoe in a Police administration 
report. The second charge related to remarks made by the Collector of Sooth Arcot in a 
speeoh on tbs occasion of opening the hall of the District Board. The Colleotar was said 
to have stated that oommnnai electorates were only ephemeral. The third charge related 
to remarks made in the ooorse of a speech by the Collector of ih«n«^ criticising (be 
present educational system. 

A lively d i sert i on followed and the motion being talked out the Council adjourned. 

The Andhra University Bill 

On tbs BHD NOVEMBER, after interpellations, tbs Hones proceeded with the discussion 
of amendments to the Andhra University Bill. The disouaskm mainly centred on tbs 
exclusion el certain non-Telugu areas, snob as Bellary District and certain portions of 
Gan jam District, and the idea of concentration involved in the Andhra University scheme. 
It was contended that the idea underlying the university scheme was to foster and improve 
the Vernacular of Andhra Province, which was Tetuga, and that acn-Vehmu areas ahonld, 
thereto^ be excluded from the ope r at i on of tbs BUI. 

The idea of concentrating university life in a few centres, as was propose d to be done 
under the BUI, wee also op pose d on the ground that the educational internets of a vest 
nrea of Andhra Provinoe would suffer. Both the amendments were, however, loot. 
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Oi ti» 4TH NOVEMBER the debate on the Andhr* University BUI tree reeeiewi 
Attorn prolo ng e d dfmatioa the House, by a seniority, decided to have Beiwada ae the 
timly ri— el the Univeruity on the ground that it enjoyed * central posftioe. The 
ehlM of Rajahmendry, one of the Univerelty ooa o en treUon central, were etroody 
pee e eed on the plea Oat the largest aeeonat of academical atmosphere in the Andhra 
co untry erne l eeeeee d these. Visagapatan was also mentioned ae a ecitahle pi mm for * the 
location of the head-quartern if Bajahmnndiy was rejected. 

Another amen d me n t, to throw open the oOorof Vice-Chancellor of tie Uaiveratty 
Ihr election by the Senate waa aleo rejected. 

On the 6TH NOVEMBER Me Ambara Unbmrsbf BUI mu puui to* few. The 
Leader of the Opposition opposed the motion for final reading of the Bill on the gtennd 
that the haeie principle of the Bill, namely, concentration, had been violated hgraomp- 
tanoe of n olanae providing for the growth of first-grade ool leges in centres other than 
those decided on according to the principle of concentration. 

Memra. 0. B. Reddi and Batyamnrthi also criticised the provisions of the Bill. Mr. 
T. E. Moir, referring to the financial aspect, observed that no statutory provision had 
b ee n made in the Bill, bat the matter would receive their fair and impartial oonaldemtion. 

The Minister for Education, in winding up the debate, expressed the hope that the 
new University education in Andhra Desa would proceed on sound line* and promote 
Andhra onltnre in the true national spirit. 

Sir C. P. Bamaswami next intro! need a Bill to amend the Indian Ports Aot, lt08, 
in ita application to -Madras Presidency. Under the definition of "vessels" In the 
present Act motor boats escaped from payment of port does. To avoid snob a contingency 
the present amendment of the Act is proposed. The Bill was passed. 

Supplementary Grants 

The Hones next discussed motions for supplementary grants. On the motion of the 
Home Member toe grant was made of an additional sum ol Rs. 85,000 under Forest 
Reserves for the establishment of throe saw mills which are intended to supply 300,000 
sleepers to the South Indian Railway daring the year. Certain members urged the 
Government to Indiaatse the Forest Service and appoint Indians as Conservators of Forests. 

The House Member pointed ont that out of II appointments made during the year to 
higher potto ten were given to Indiana. 

Another grant of R*. 2,40,500 was also made to the Government for the pnrohaee of 
two buildings in Bellary to be used as jails, one of wbioh was to aooomodato primers 
•offering from tuberculosis. In the coarse of the discussion it was elicited from the 
Government that the Andamans scheme for colonisation of Mopinh prisoners had been 
temporarily suspended and the Local Government was in correspondence with the 
Government of India with regard to the constitution of the Committee as urged by the 
Legislative Council to enquire into the scheme. 

The House, by a majority, granted a sum of Rs. 1,65,000 to the Government for the 
purpose of loans to the Madras Hindu Religious Endowment Board, which required this 
amount to meet its initial expenses and establishment charges, and also to defray legal 
expenses in defending some suits against it. 

On the 7TH NOVEMBER the Council passed a number of supplementary demands 
for grants. 

The principle of communal representation as applied to educational institutions waa 
op p ose d by some members, with special reference to the Madras Medical College, on 
the ground that the tax-payers* money should not be utilised for the advantage of a 
partionlar oommunity. It was pointed ont by one speaker that In the Madras Medical 
College two- thirds of the accomodation was rt served for non- Brahmins. 

One member defended the Government*! policy in the matter of reservation on the 
ground that the oommunity for which seats were reserved was not so well advanced fa 
education that it required special facilities, and also on- the ground that this community 
constituted more than 90 per cent, of the population of the Presidency. 

The Council then adjourned till the I4lh Dumber. 

On the 14TH DECEMBER, after questions, Mr. 8atyamnrti*« motion the adjourn- 
ment of the House to discuss the Government's nomination to the Madras Corporation of 
Mr. Thanfkachatam Obettlar, who was defeated at the election, was disallowed by the 
President, who stated that the purpose ooold have been achieved by moving a resolution. 

Mr, Kriahnan Hair's motion for adjournment for discussion of too policy of the 
Government in I— ning an order prohibiting Exhavas and others from entering the ***** 

33 
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of walpathl daring On ear festival there, between the l»h tad 19th Howber, wae alee 
dfcaiiewsd. 

Sir O. P. Bemaswany Iyer, the Member-in-Charge, slated that the eider wae to 
hate effect only daring the ear fsrtival ; that H wae not intended to question the right 
el any eoausanlty to enter the public higbwaje and wae only to paaesrva law and 
eider. The Government left the natter to the discretion of theieeal etodaln The 
Government were totietted that there were poeeibiiitiee of a dletnrbaaee at that time at 
Ealpathi, neoeedtating the promulgation of eoeh an order. The Goveranwnt policy wae 
always to atalntaia the principle that everyone of Hit Majesty's robieote had the right 
to paee through the pablie highways, bat they held that where the right pertained to 
a parttoalar read, it had to be established by regular judicial proceedings. 

The Council then prooeeded with the introduction and discussion of certain non- 
od tol al amendment Bills to the Madras Local Boards Act, the Madras City Mooicipal 
Act, and the Madias District Municipalities Act, bat all the amendments ware lost, 
•leapt one- by a member representing the depressed elaaees, who moved to amend the 
Madias Local Beards Act in order to give stftotory effect to the G o ve rn ment order 
allowing any person belonging to any clam or oommnnity to walk through any pnblio 
vend, s tree t , or pathway in any town or village, and giving any pereon belonging to the 
depsremed da— ee accem to the premises of any pablie offloe, well, tank, or places of pnblio 
resort, and to places and buildings where public businem was transacted. 

The amendment Bill wae read for the first time, and referred to a Select Committee. 

On the I6TH DECEMBER the Coo noil took ap the Mediae Borstal School Bill, 
ae amended by the Select Committee. The discussion was reseated the nest day when 
the Hoass unanimously passed the Bill into Law. 

Sir 0. P. Bamaswami Iyer, Law Member, moved a resolution recommending that 
tbo Madras City nen-Mabomedaa constituency bo divided into two oobstiiaancies to be 
called the Madras City North Constituency and the Sooth Constitaency, lor parposm 
of election to the Madras Legislative Counoil. He aid there wee pnblio opinion behind 
the motion, and the Commissioner of the Corporation was also in favour of it. The 
Government wae Indifferent whether the motion was aooepted by the House or not. 
The Government merely undertook to accede to public demand, sad, therefore, broaght 
lha motion before the Hoorn to be accepted or rejected. Mr. Thanikaobalam Chattier and 
Mr. A. Bamammy Modeller opposed the motion, on the ground that if it was aooepted, 
It weald oartail the privilege of votrre, in— moh as they would only be able to vote 
lev two candidates, while, onder existing arrangements, they eonld vote for four member*. 
Mr. S. Satyamorti walcoomd the reeolnticn as a atop towards the creation of single- 
member conetltaenolee, not only in Madras bat throughout the Presidency and declared 
that tone democracy coaid fanction properly only in single-member oonstitoenctae. 

Tbs motion was lost, 11 voting for and 19 against. 

Corrupt Practices Bill. 

On tbs 10TH DECEMBER Sir C. P. Bamaswami Iyer moved the following reaolo- 
tiea : “The Council acoepts the principles of the Legislative Bodies Corrupt Practices 
Bill, introduce to the Legislative aeeemUy, on the 95th August 1995.” 

The Law Member to doing so mid that tbs Hoorn was asked to accept the principles 
Cf ibe BilL namely, that bribery of members of legislative bodies was to be made punlah- 
able. Ha had been asked by the Home Member of the Viceroy's Executive Conned to 
toko tbs opinion of tbs Hoass on the matter. 

Tbs War of tbs Opposition moved the following amendment to the —lotion : 
4 * for the words 1 principles of the Legislative Bodies' Corrupt Piaotioee Bill introduced 
to tbs Legislative Assembly on the 95th Aagaet, 1996,' the following be eebstitated : 
* Tbs principle of making peniabable corruption on the part of members of legislative 
bedim to India to the a necatlo a of their duties, and concerns. (1) That n Committee 
<cf the legislative body oono em a d be appointed (by a single traneferable vote), of which 
tbs Pre-dent -ball bs tbs President ex-oGdo, and the Deputy President member ex-oAcio, 
and should be constituted a ooert of reoord to try tbs offences mentioned to the Bill; 
01 that n per s on convicted of any saefa effence should be liable to the maxima— 
punishment of expulsion from tbs Hoass ; and (5) that the previous —action of tbs 
PiaMdsnt shall bs necessary for tbs initiation of proceedings for any mob offence” 

lbs amendment was pat to the vote and carried by 50 voting for and none voting 
against §1 Tbs Traasnry bench— and tbs nominated official bench— nematoad neutral. 

The House adjoamed to meet agate an the 9th February next 



Assam Legislative Council 

SHILLONG — 2ND MARCH 1925 . 

Governor on Increased Taxation. 

The Budget Se s sio n of the Assam Legislative Council commenced on the 
2ND MARCH 1925. Moulavi Abdul Rahim Chowdhry was eleoted President 
of the Counoil by a maiority of votes. His Rxoellency Sir John KERR, 
Governor, in opening the Council, reviewed the financial condition of the 
pvovinoe for the past five years, and pointed out the improvement in 
its position. He said the present remission of the provincial contribution 
granted to Assam would be of no benefit. Though the faot that the Govern- 
ment of India had been able to make a beginning with the reduction of 
the contributions was deoidedly satisfactory and they might fairly oherish the 
hope that would not be many years before their turn came. His Exoellency 
urged that until that time it would be a serious mistake to reduoe deliberately 
the existing sources of revenue, and that was their justification for asking 
the Counoil again to pass Bills providing for an increase of court fees and 
stamp duties to raise additional revenue for the maintenance of the Transferred 
Departments. He undertook, if those Bills were passed, to devote during 
the next three years Ra. 10 lakhs to non-reourring schemes in the Transferred 
Departments, and a selection of those scheme would be made by the ministers, 
with the help of a committee appointed by the Legislative Counoil. 


‘Financial Statement for 1925-26. 

Sir William REID, the Finance Member, then introduced the Budget 
for 1926-26. The main features of the Budget were that for the first time of 
the history of the reformed Government the Finance Member bod been 
able to reoord that the coming year would witness a real dosing balance 
of Rs. 24,62,000. Several schemes of improvement under road repairing 
and building operations bad been inoluded in the list of schemes for 
the ensuing year. The local Government had also paid oif to the Central 
Government the overdraft of Rs. 12,67,000 of the previous year. The 
financial progress was due to the large elosing balance of Rs. 23,28,000 
appearing at the end of the year 1923-24 as against the budgetted 
closing of Rs. 6,97,000. The opening balance for the coming 

year wee shown to be Ra. 27,16,000. Receipts have been augmented under 
the heeds of Excise, Land Revenue aud Taxes ou income. The total reoeipte 
from all souroea during the co ming year were shown to be Rs. 2,41,31,000 
as against Rs. 2,40,000 of the current year and Rs. 2,26,46,000 of the last 
year. The total expenditure last was estimated to be Rs. 2,43,46,000 
in the ooming year against Rs. 2,36,60,000 of the current year and 
129,96400 of the last year. The stamp revenue had been shown as 
reduced by S lakhs as a possible loss to the revenue if the Council do not 
ejection the furth er continuan ce of the present Stamp and Court Feet Afets. 
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fktorim ol tlie officers of the Imperial Services were buc^getted lor the eomfog 
year at Be. 30,1 1 .000 against Rs. 27,89,000 of the current jeer, the inoreeee 
lwing doe to the effect being given to the reoommendetioDe of the Lee 
Oommission. Betrenohment and eoonomy effected by the Government of 
A aaem daring the pest yean were also responsible to a great extent for the 
preeent prosperity budget. 

In conclusion, the Finanoe Member, summed np the financial position 
of the Province: “ I must oandidly admit that the present improve* 
ment in onr financial position is far beyond by utmost expectations. The 
most 1 dared to hope was that the end of the current financial year 
would find us after we had paid off the firtt instalment of three 
lakhs of our overdraft from the Central Government with a few lakhs 
in hand and with the prospect of clearing our debt in another year or two 
while at the same time adding little by little to our reserves in actual fact. 
We havo paid off the whole to the overdraft and thereby incidentally effeoted 
a considerable saving in interest charges and we hope to end the year under 
budget with a balance of twenty-four and a half lakha 

Remission of Provincial Contribution. 

On the 3RD MARCH, after question time, Lieutenant-Colonel W. D. 
Smiles, a Planting member, proposed the adjournment of the House to 
protest against the unfair treatment meted out to Assam with regard to the 
remission of the Provincial contribution by the Government of India. 
The President allowed the motion on tho condition that it be taken up 
for discussion the next day. 

The House then considered and passed the Assam Municipal (Amend- 
ment) Bill, 1920, moved by the Hon. Rai Bahadur Promoda Chandra Dutta, 
and leave to introduce the Assam Settlements Bill, 1926, as asked for 
by the Hon. Sir William Reid was granted. 

Mr. Nilmoui Pbukan’s resolution, recommending the Assam Govern- 
ment to move the Government cf India to take the necessary steps for 
introducing a uniform all-India price of opium, was accepted by the 
Government. 

Rai Sahib Har Kisbore Chakravarty withdrew bit resolution recom- 
mending the fixing of the salaries of the Ministers at Rs. 3,000 each, re- 
marking that be would reserve his remarks for the discussion of the demand 
which wfll be put forward by the Government providing for a similar sum. 

Prohibition of Opium. 

Mr. Kuladbar Cbaliha then moved a resolution recommending that 
the sale and consumption of opium in Assam, except for medioinal and 
•eientifio purposes, be totally prohibited, and accordingly legislation be under- 
taken immediately. He accused the Government of having no excise policy 
mod quoted figures to show that the issues in opium were on the increase tOl 
1921, whan as a result of the vigorous efforts of the non-co-operation move- 
ment a reduction was effected. 

He gave a very Hioid history of the Introduction of opium into A t se m 
and how the policy of the Government had the effect of increasing the 
consumption. Ha gave figures from 1874 to 1924 and proved conclusively 
that the Government had no policy as regards opium. From the 
figures he stated that in 1920 the incidence for taxation par bead of 
the population from opium revenue was Rs. 7*8*10 for Lakhimpore district, 
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■k 1-9-9 for Sibsagar, Ra. 3-3-8 for Nowgaon and Ha. 1-3-8 for Damn* 
In Mi reply Sir William referred to the death of Lt Singer for the 
alleged suppression of the poppy cultivation. Mr. Chaliha wae ready 
with hit facto and referred to the letter of Mr. Luahinton, Secretary 
to the Bengal Government, dated the 31st May 1862, where the reason of 
the death of this offioer was given quite differently. Sir William looked very 
small and could hardly find words to support his arguments. Mr. Chaliha 
further stated that the publio opinion of Assam is unanimous in condemning 
this Imperial traffic and he cited the evidence of Baibahadurs and Haisahibs 
before the Assam Opium Enquiry Committee in support of his contention. 
When he finished his speech the whole House was with him. 

Mr. Bohinikanta Hatibaruah supported the resolution ably and he said 
the opium question is the only politics in Assam, specially in the Brahma- 
putra valley. Sj. Sarbeswar Baruah also supported the resolution. The 
entire national party contributed to the suooees of the resolution for the 
total prohibition of opium. 

On the 4TH MARCH Mr. Sadananda Dowera moved that the 
provisions of the Assam Land Bevenue Manual, relating to the righto and 
liabilities of the Government and the people and also to the settlements of 
land, be replaced by an Act or Acto of the Legislature. He pointed out 
that the decisions of the revenue courts were not uniform, and did not 
command the same amount of confidence as the judgments of the Civil Court. 

Sir William Reid, on behalf of the Government, accepted the resolu- 
tion, promising to appoint a committee to investigate the matter. 

Travelling Allowance to Members. 

Babu Brojendra Narain Chaudhury moved that in place of the 1 three- 
fourth first class travelling fares granted for railway journeys to Govern- 
ment officers and Council members, only two-second class fares be allowed, 
while the maximum halting allowance be fixed at Re. H per diem. He 
stated that in its present economic condition, the country oould not afford to 
provide luxurious travelling and living and that the present day seoond olass 
compartments were as comfortable as the first clast oompartmento of 30 
years ago. 

The Hon. Sir William Reid replied that as regards Government offioen, 
1st dies fares were granted only, to officers who, in private life, would travel 
first olass. As far as Counoil members were oonoemed, he left it to the 
House to determine the question. The Government would readily meet 
their wishes in the matter. The motion was lost by a lags majority. 

Remission of Provincial Contribution. 

Lieutenant-Colonel W. D* Smiles moved the adjournment of the House 
to protest against the unfair treatment meted out to Assam, as oompared 
w it h Bengal, in the matter of the remission of the provincial - contribution. 
He dedantd that by the remission of Rs. 63 lakh, to Beiqpl, the Merton 
Committee's findings had been flouted, end asked why other provincial 
Governments were not consulted previously. Apparently it did not natter 
what taxes paid, she got no benefits at the hands of the Central 

Government. The medical fee for ettendance on dyarchy, which wae 
seriously 01 in Btoigal, was Ht. 83 lakhs, and a further com of Ra. «3 lakh s 
lor tore yearn more bed been given her for convalescence. It was a gross 
injustice to Amain 
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The Hon* Bai Bahadur Promode Chandra Dtxtta, Minuter for Looa! 
Self-Government, In supporting the motion, said that Assam was always 
treated as a step-child. He declared that by not granting any remissions 
to Assam, the Ministry was especially embarrassed financially, and that paved 
the way to the unpopularity of dyarchy. 

The Horn Sir William Reid, speaking as leader of the House, said that 
when he became aware of the unjust treatment aocorded to Assam in the 
matter, his loyalty to the Indian Government and to the Provincial Govern- 
ment got perilously near oonfliot. He regretted the deoision of the Govern- 
ment of India. 

Several other members also condemned the Government of India’s action. 
The motion was ultimately put and carried, with only one dissentient, 
in the person of Babu Brojendra Narayan Chaudhury, on the ground that 
the principle on which the Meston Award was based was not explained by 
the mover. 

Transfer of Sylhet to Bengal. 

Discussiou on the resolution of Babu Krishna Sundar Das recom- 
mending to the Government that immediate steps be taken to open 
B.Sc. classes and to teach economics in the B.A. course in the Murari- 
ohand College at Sylhet from the commencement of the next session was 
then taken up. 

The Hon. Syed Mohammad Saadulla, Education Minister, replied that 
in view of the fact that the question of the transfer of Sylhet was in abeyance 
as a result of the resolution passed by the House last session, Government 
did not think it just or equitable to take any steps in the matter, specially 
as acceptance of the present motion would involve heavy recurring liabilities. 
Nor would it be fair to saddle Bengal with such fresh liabilities if Sylhet 
was to be annexed by Bengal. 

A number of members opposed the motion, which was lost by one vote. 

General Discussion of the Budget. 

On the 5TH MARCH the genersl discussion of the budget was opened 
by Babu Brojendra Narayan Chaudhuri. He criticised the policy underlying 
the preparation of the budget whioh was to budget for large expenditure but 
ectually to spend far less with the result that consciously or unconsciously 
the Government built up a balance of 27 lakhs. He criticised the P. 
W. D. and Land Revenue Budgets. 

Babu Krishna Sundar Dam on the other hand congratulated the Finance 
Member on the prosperity of the provincial finances. He, however, deplored 
the expansion oiopium revenue and regretted to observe that in the list 
of new schemes presented to the House the just claims of Sylhet and Gachar 
for water supply and medical relief have not found the recognition. 

Col. Smiles suggested that the Finance Member in the next year’s budget 
should omit contribution of 15 lakhs to the Central Government. He hoped 
that Hie scheme to convert Chittagong into major part would be supported 
by the Assam Government as it would ultimately benefit this province. 

Mr. E. S. Roffey asked the Finance Member to prose the Assam Oil 
Company for a reduction in prioe of petrol in Assam which was the soeoe 
of production and yet the prioe was higher thao it was outside the province. 
Ibis he oharaoterieed aa scandal*™. 
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fieversi other member* spoke asking for further improvement of rural 
water supply and village sanitation for which purpose die Ministers should 
be provided with more liberal funds. 

Next day* the 6TH MARCH non-official discussion on the Budget having 
unexpectedly terminated the day before, the Government benohes proceeded 
to reply. 

Sir William Reid* Finance Member* confessed there were few points for 
him to reply to. Referring to a criticism he stated that one provincial service 
officer was being appointed to the charge of a district and that in Surma 
Valley division all subdivisions were under P. C. S. Officers. As regards 
criticism on the Stamp Bills* that subject, he said* would be dealt with when 
it oame up for discussion later. He disillusioned the mind of the House 
regarding the fallacy about allocation of expenditure between the Transferred 
and the Reserved sides. 

Khan Bahadur Kutubuddin. Judicial Member, stated that he hoped to 
prove by quoting figures when the demands for grants were put forward that 
there waa no ground for accusing the Government of selling .justice nor would 
criticisms against the Jail Budget be justified. 

Hon. Rai Bahadur P. C. Dutta, Minister of Local Self-Government made 
detailed reply to various criticisms levelled against his department. 

To the criticism that no provision for a time-scale of pay for 
Subordinate Educational Service was made Hon. Maulavi Syed Saadulla. 
Education Minister* replied that he would deal with that question when the 
resolution on the same subject was discussed. As regards allocation of 
grants in aid the Hon. Minister pleaded insufficiency of funds. 

Mr. H. C. Barnes replied that Mr. Roffeys remarks about the high cost 
of petrol would be brought to the notice of Assam Oil Company and with 
regard to the port of Cbittagoog Government realized its immense importance 
to Assam and sympathised with the wishes of the House but the subject did 
not come within the score of this pro vinos. 

Mr* G. E, Somes* offg. Chief Secy, quoted facts and figures dispelling 
illusion that the reserved depts. had been unduly favoured to the detriment 
of the transferred depte. Mr. G. T. Lloyd explained the opium policy of 
Government and Mr. O. H. Desenne that of P. W. D. budget. The general 
discussion of the Budget thus came to an end. 

Court Fees and Stamp Bills. 

On th* 7TH MARCH, the House discussed two bills moved by 
Hon. Sir. William Reid, Finance Member, viz., the Assam Court Fees 
(amendment) bill 1925 and the Assam Stamp (amendment) bill 1925. In 
moving the bills Sir William stated that the object of extending operations of 
these measures for another 3 years was to provide a margin for expenditure 
on schemes of development and he gave an assurance to the House that the 
Proceeds of these bills which would amount to approximately 10 lakh* would 
he utilised for developing those schemes in transferred depts., which the 
House may decide upon. The annual inoome would be 3 lakhs and Oovern* 
meut would undertake to provide this eum for 3 year*. There was a l en 2W 
dieeueeion on the subject which detained the House rill evening. Too 
Argument against the introduction of the bills were mainly (l) that 
Government had enough funds at their disposal in view of a surplus budget 
«is year and any improvements to be effected in transferred depts. oouia os 
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financed from this surplus ; (2) that it would create a bad preoedent to 
assent to these bills, as in future years transferred debts would be called 
upon to levy taxation for carrying out improvements in the transferred 
side and thirdly that the country was opposed to the introduction of taxation 
on principle* 

The non-official members monopolised the whole discussion allowing the 
Finance Member no time to reply. There were many amendments which 
were all put and lost so that the bills were ultimately passed. 

Sjj. Sadananda Dowers then moved that a Committee of the House be 
appointed to consider how best to allocate the prooeeds that will be derived 
from the bill and suggested that the revenue should be expended on impro- 
ving rural water supply. This raised a protest from Babu Brajendra 
Narayan Chaudhury and the motion was dropped. 

Demands for Grants. 

On the 12TH MARCH the Council discused demands for grants. Srijut 
Khirode* Chandra Deb moved that the Ministers’ salaries be reduced to 
Rs. 2. He argued that the Ministers did not command the confidence of the 
majority party in the House, and by voting for the Court-fees and Stamp 
Amendment Bills they lost the confidence of the people. 

The Hon. Sir William Reid* on behalf of the Government* maintained 
that the present salary of Rs. 1.60Q granted to the Ministers was inadequate. 

Mr. Roffey moved that their pay be raised to Rs. 2,500 a month. 

Both the amendments were, however, turned down by the House and the 
original motion oi the Finance Member asking that a sum of Rs. 3,500 be 
provided was passed. 

Another motion recommending that the sum of Rs. 80,000 for the 
establishment of Commissioners be reduced was carried. 

On the 13TH MARCH demands for grants with one or two exceptions 
were voted. A censure motion by Babu Brajendra Narayan Chaudhury 
recommending that the demand for the grant under jails be reduced by Re. I 
was carried by the house. The mover criticised the administration of jails 
generally and stated that the recommendations of the Jails Committee were 
i:ot given effect to in their entirety. Sj. Kuladhar Chaliba in supporting the 
motion recounted his experiences in jail and condemned the lack of care and 
attention bestowed on convicts by the jail authorities. 

On the 14TH MARCH Babu Bngendra Narayan Chaudburi moved that 
the demand for the grant under European and Anglo-Indian Schools be 
reduced by Rs. 26,000. He pointed out that preferential treatment was being 
shown in the ease of European education, and by way of comparison quoted 
figures for the education of European and Indian boys. 

Sir William Reid, Finance Member, appealed to the House to protect 
the interests of the minority community. As regards the suggestion that 
Bengal should contribute part of the grant* Sir William said that the number 
of ehfldsen who wont from Assam to Bengal schools was greater than the 
number from Bengal to Assam schools. The motion was negatived. 

Several other motions were discussed, after which the House adjourned. 

On the 1TTH MARCH demands for grants in the Transferred Depart- 
ments under tike heads Registration, Education (other than European) Medi- 
cal, and Pubfio Health came up for discussion in the Counofl. There 
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eeveral redaction motions oelling for oats of one rupee whioh, although 
<*4osibly in the nature of censures, were put down evidently for inviting 
discussion and withdrawn on the Hon. Ministers making the neoeseaiy 
explanations. Thus the House passed on this day a total sum of over S7( 
lakhs for the ase of the Transferred Department. 

On the 18TH MARCH the Council considered and passed demands for 
grants aggregating over fifteen lakhs partly under reserved and partly under 
transferred departments. There were four censure motions for reduction 
three of whioh were ultimately withdrawn and the fourth put to the vote and 
negatived. One motion moved by Babu Brojendra Narayan Chaudhuri was to 
the effeot that the demand for the establishment of Superintendent, Civil 
Veterinary Department be refused. The mover’s objective was the Superin- 
tendent Civil Veterinary himself, but that offioers salary being non-voted, he 
being an imperial service officer, would serve purpose if provision for hie 
staff were refused. The mover urged the replacement of this officer by 
an expert from provincial services. 

Hon. Maulavi Syed Muhammad Saadulla, Education Minister, replying 
on behalf of the Government stated that this question would be considered on 
receipt of Government of India’s instructions in connection with the general 
question in accordance with the Lee Commission's recommendations. 

Another reduction motion moved by Sj. Nilmoni Phukan was to the 
effeot that more money should be allotted for village communications whioh 
were being neglected by looal boards. 

The Hon. Rai Bahadur Promode Chandra Dutta, Minister Looal Self- 
Government, reminded the House that looal boards were autonomous bodies 
and Government had no power over them in the matter of spending money on 
village communications. Nor did Government pretended to be more familiar 
with local village needs than boards themselves but the desirability of paying 
more attention to this aspect of question would be impressed on boards. On 
being pressed to division the motion was negatived. 

On the 19TH MARCH the report of the Select Committee on the Assam 
Water Hyacinth Bill was presented in the Counoil. The Report statee that 
the Bill os originally drafted requires extensive amendment to make it of 
practical utility and at the same time to avoid as far as possible interfering 
with the rights of owners or occupiers of land. In view of material 
alterations its republication has been recommended. 

A motion rcoommenning the introduction of charka-spinning in primary 
schools was negatived * 

The Muddimon Report. 

In the afternoon Maulavi Faisnur Ali moved adjournment of the 
House to consider the Muddiman Committee’s report. Before the disoussioo 
commenced the Hon: Sir William Reid informed the House that official 
members, save Ministers, would not take part in the discussion ss Govenr 
meat had not yet been able to formulate their views in the matter. The 
sense of the House wes to the effect that they subscribed* to the findings of 
the Minority report but condemned those of the Minority report. 

The following resolution wes ultimately carried : “ This Council dis- 
approve of the recommendations of the Majority Report es retrograde, 
disappointing, and to delay the attainment of full responsible 

Government in the country, and this Council while agreeing with the 
39 
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Minority in the view that Reforms have failed mod are incapable of yielding 
hotter results in future, recommend the adoption of such steps ae will lead 
to the appointment of either a Round Table Conference or Royal Commission 
for devising a constitution for granting full responsible Government to .the 
country. 

oil the 20TH MARCH Babu Krishna Sunder Dam moved a resolution 
reoommending that suitable arrangements be made by the Government to 
provide free conveyance for the non-boarder students of the Murariohand 
College, Sylhet from the town to the new college site at Thackeray TOla. 
The motion was pressed to a division and carried. 

On the 21ST MARCH, after question time, the Hon. Sir William Reid 
moved that Assam Settlements Bill 1925 be circulated for the purpose of 
eliciting opinion thereon. The motion was adopted. 

The House next proceeded to oonsider certain supplementary demands 
for grants. All the motions were carried except a demand of Rs. 2,800 
under 47 Miscellaneous (Transferred) which was reduced by Rs. 1,800. 
This sum represented the allowance intended for senior E. A. C. of Shillong 
for performing duties of Vioe-Chairman of the Municipal Board. It was 
contended that as Vice-Chairman of other Municipal Boards who were 
non-officials bad not been similarly remunerated there was no justification for 
the present demand. The reduction motion was put and carried by 22 
votes to 11. 

There was some discussion under grant * Administration of Justice ’ in 
connection with the expenditure incurred over Sylhet note forgery case. 
It was argued that as arrests in this case were made in Bengal and majority 
of witnesses came from that province the case should have been taken up in 
Bengal and resultant expenditure by that Government. The Hon. the Judioial 
member pointed out that although the arrests were made in Bengal the case 
originated in Assam and therefore it was incumbent on this Government 
to oonduct it. The motion for reduction wss defeated. 

His Exoellenoy the Governor then ptorogued the Council sine die . 

The Autumn Session 

SHILLONG — 7TH SEPTEMBER 1025 

The autumn session of the Assam Legislative Council commenced on the 
7TH SEPTEMBER with Moulvi Abdul Hamid, President, in the Chair. 
After questions the President made feeling reference to the death of Sir 
Surendransth Baneijes, and subsequently moved the following resolution 
which was carried unanimously aU standing : 

“ That this Council records its profund sense of sorrow at the sad death 
of Sir fiursndranath laneijha, the great pioneer in the field of Indian politics* 
who cont r ib u t ed full 80 years of devoted service to the material, social and 
political uplift of the inttiaa people, and offers its sincere condolences to the 
bereaved family. 

Khan Bahadur Ahuddin Ahmed GHAUDHURT next moved that the 
Assam Water Hyacinth Bill he taken into consideration. 

Bai Bahadur P. C. Dutt, whBs sympathising with the olfieet of the BID, 
said that ha felt constrained to oppose the motion on the ground that in the 
absence of the dimovery of an effective remedy for the destruction of the 
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M w hyacinth pert it was unfair to introduce a bill designed to give loonl 
Mies power to oompel Hie people to destroy the weeds. 

The dieemsion on this B31 had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

On the 8TH SEPTE M B ER the debate on the Water Hyacinth Bill* was 
resumed. Rai Bahadur Amaranth Roys amendment, reoommending that the 
BB1 be re-oommitted to a select oommittee. was accepted by the House. 

Khan Bahadur Alauddin Ahmed CHAUDHtJRI moved that a permanent 
committee, consisting of fire officials and five non-officials, be appointed for 
advising the Minister for Education as the means to be adopted for stimulating 
Mahomedan education in the Province. 

On the Minister explaining that a oonferenoe would shortly be oonvened* 
consisting of both officials and non-offioi&ls interested in the spread of Maho- 
medan education and the development of Islamic ideals so far as possible to 
work in harmony with the Text Book Committee, the mover withdrew 
his motion. 

Baba Gopeodralal DAB'S resolution reoommending that the increased 
free rates in she high and middle English schools of the Habibgaqj sub- 
division in the district of Sylhet be at onoe reduced to the level of the 
tuition fees prevailing in all other such school in the 'Provinoe , was pressed 
to a division and carried. 

On the 9TH SEPTEMBER the Council discussed partly official and 
partly non-official business. Two demands for supplementary grants amount- 
ing to Ra. 66,550 were discussed and ultimately passed. 

Mr. H. C. Barnes, Finance Member, laid before the House a note on 
the present financial situation of the provinoe and the Education Minister 
introduced the Assim Primary Education Bill, 1925. 

Settlement of Waste Land. 

Discussion on Mr. Rohinikanta Hati Barua's resolution was resumed. 
There were three amendments to the motion, which was ultimately aooepted 
by the House in the following form : 

“ This Council recommends that ‘the waste land in the Provinoe should 
ordinarily be settled with the natives of the Provinoe for speoial and ordinary 
cultivation with a view to encouraging agriculture by small capitalists in 
the Province without hampering the claim* of immigrants." 

The mover alleged unfair treatment on the part of the Government 
in the case of settlement oi land as between Indians and Europeans, the 
latter, !he stated, invariably being shoe n preference. He was supported by 
Mr. Ksmakhyaram Barua, who cited oertain instances purporting to show 
preferential treatment to Europeans in the settlement of land. Mr. 
Sadananda Dowera stated that the resolution was merely the embodiment of 
the Government's pledge made during a previous session to the effeot that 
they were encouraging small capitalists to open up land for cultivation. 

Mr. H. C. Barnes and Mr. Bentinek, on behalf of the Government, consi- 
dered that the reeolution sought to exploit the poor ryots in favour of the 
small capitalist and this was most uqjust and unfair. Mr. Barnes maintained 
that the rulee under which the Government acted were just and did not 
result in unfair dealing. Certain vague chargee had been made against the 
offieen of the Government, accusing them of unfair treatment. These offioers 
were not here to defend themselves, and it was unfair to make such attacks 
on them. At all events, the charges were very vague. This was the first 
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tin* be had baud such charges in all bis service, and if any member had 
definite aaaas to pat forward# the proper pboe was outside the Boats* whan 
the fl a v ama ad would inrestigate the matter fully. 

The Grazing Tax. 

On 10TH SEPTEMBER the disouaaion on the reeolntion moved by 
flrQut Mahadat Sanaa, reoommeodrog the aboMtsoa of the grazing tax in 
Assam, was aontumad. Two other resolutions an the sssne subject, one in 
.the name of Mr. Ssdananda Dowers and one by Srftut Nitmaoi Pbukan ware 
taken up snnidtasieously. 

The mover said that the grazing tax was most unpopular in the Province 
and should be abolished. 

Mr. Ssdananda Dowera proposed the appointment of a committee to 
•consider the draft grazing rules with special reference to the needs and 
wishes of every party. Srjjut Nilmani Pbukan suggested that the tax might 
be abolished altogether, exoept in the ease of professional graasra. 

Mr. Barnes on behalf of the Government said that the revision of the 
.grating rales was expressly undertaken as the present rules were working 
badly. The Government were desirous of relieving the ryot from the tax 
on his cattle and to tax professionals. He would not undertake to offer 
much eonrideration to the proposal for the total abolition of the tax. He 
had already writtento a dosen members taking them to meet in committee to 
condder the new draft grazing rules, and farther than that he would not go. 

The amendment of Mr. Dowera recommending that Government 
appoint a oommittee to consider the draft rules was ultimately put to the 
vote and oarried by 15 votes to 10. 

Amendment of Tenancy Law. 

On the 11TH SEPTEMBER a resolution recommending the amendment 
of the Tenancy Law of 1869 in the districts of Goalpara and Sylhet on 
the lines of the Bengal Tenancy Act, and the appointment of a Committee 
to make recommendation, was carried by a narrow majority. 

Mr. Barnet, on behalf of the Government, said that be knew that ne 
demand bad been made by the people of the. district for the amendment of 
the present Aot The Govt, were contemplating the appointment of a com- 
mittee to enact the new tenancy law, whioh would meet the needs of Assam. 

SrQut Nihnani Pbukan moved a resolution suggesting that no waste land 
ha granted to railwiy companies in Assam for other than railway purposes. 

Mr. Barnet said that as the Government bad always adopted that policy, 
ha saw no objection to the resolution. 

On the 19TH SEPTEMBER the Council concluded its autumn session 
whan Mr. S. jD. Barnes (Finance Member) presented the report of the Com- 
mittee on FubSo Accounts on the audit and appropriation reports of 1993-94. 

Maulvi Faisnur Ali suggested that the House should be given oppor 
tunhyof discussing such reports in f uture, to which the Govt, c o ns en ted. 

The Bav. Nichols Boy presented the report of the Select Committee on 
the Assam Tempaxanoe Bill and intimated hb desire to introduce the Bill 
in the next session. 

The ChmcU wee t km pro re pesd. 
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The B — b a r I>g tol u Hufi Council opened on the 30th February when Sir lbmhta 
Bahia rnUah ml the chair on receipt of Hit BxoeUeuoy’a approval of hit 
•to*** to ia FtaMaMhip. Hr . Pahalejanl, Deputy President, who invited Mr Ibrahim 
to occupy the Cham; paldairibut* to fait defence of popular righto and privileges, not 
only aa PraMatt off the Legislative Council, bat alto at a member of the Executive 
Council before that Mt Ibrahim Babimtaliah ooonpied the Chair aaidit applaate rV 
after expressing g radtude for hit election, promised a uphold the dignity nod trtd’ltioQt 
of the House. 

The Governor's speech. 

Hie Excellency, the GOVERNOR, in opening the teesion, delivered a lengthy tpeech 
which wee I it toned a by the House and by the large number of visitors present. 
The Governor congratulated the Home on its nnanimont choice of its President. He aim 
congratulated the Government on the fact of their first nominee to the ehair being acoepted 
by the Hones. 

Referring to the Budget Sir Leslie Wilson pointed out that a very large proportion 
of the increase in expenditure in the new financial year's Budget wtt on acoaaut of the 
Transferred Departments. Dot of new items of demands amounting a about Bs. AO 
lakhs, no less than Rs. 33 lakhs were proposed for these departments. This allocation of 
revenue had been made in pursuance of the deliberate policy of the Government, the 
steady expansion of departments for the administration of which the executive was directly 
responsible to the Legislative Council. It remained now for ilw Couocil a consider 
how the necessary funds could be raised by the proposed taxation*. He felt sore that in 
coming to a decision the needs of the Presidency as a whole would be considered. 
With regard to the suggestion that more money should be mode available for the necessities 
of the Transferred subjects by reducing the Reserved Departments* expenditure, end the 
arguments that the Transferred Departments were the only nation-building departments 
of the Government, His Excellency reminded them that for buildings off all kinds a sound 
foundation was required, and many of the Reserved Departments were engaged in 
maintaining those secure foundations on which alone a national edifice could be safely 
erected. It would, for example, be useless to provide schools ami teachers in the rural 
areas, if on account of gangs of robbers and daooits tlic roads were unsafe for children 
to attend the schools. 

His Excellency then left the Council Chamber, and the House proceeded with the 

day's business. 

Presentation of the Budget. 

The Hon. Mr. H. B. LAWRENCE, Finance Member, presented the Budget for the 
year 1933-36. The opening balance of the cnrre&t year was Rs. 5*45 crores, and the 
dosing balance Rs. 4*67 crores ; while there was a net increase in revenue of Us. 34 lakhs. 
There was a redaction in expenditure of Rs. 66 lakhs. 

Next year (1935-36) the estimated revenue amounts to Rs, 15*68crores, nod expen- 
diture debitable to revenue to Rs. 16*09 crores, leaving a deficit of Rs. 41 Jakba To 
meet* this It was proposed to impose extra taxation to bring in Rs, 41 lakbs in the following 


Ba 16 lakhs by increasing Court fees, another Rs. 16 J toM» th * 

tr * a *fer off property fees, and Re. 6 lakbs by taxing the Turf Club toteUsetor bettings. 

While there Is no increase in tbs total demand on the Beserved •*****"*■ 
i nertias of Rs. 66 lakbs on the Transferred side. The opening balanes of the ymr to 
Bn 4-67 crores. From this Rs. 67 lakbs is being taken for 
expenditure leaving a balance of Ba 4-11 crores, or addlag , « 

Ba 1 lakh, a eloaing of Be. 4*11 crores, including Ba 1*48 crores in famine funda 
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General Diacueaion of the Budget 

The General discussion of the Budget took plaoe on the SSRD FEBRUARY. The 
eppeeitleB to the new motion bilie poposod by the Ftnanoe member wu vetoed by non- 
•Kotal members. Memrs. Lolji Naiainji nod othera eppesled to the Home to reject the 
m . The development deportment oJeo came is for o good deal of adverse erittoim. 

Nest daj, the 14th Februarj, Mr. Joeeph Baptists led the attack and complained of 
the exe cuti ve irresponsibility. 

Mr. A. N. Snrve warmly acknowledged the Government's response to Non-Brahmans* 
Other members severely criticised the inclusion of Lee Commission's proposals. 
Mr. A. M. E. Deblavi, Minister for Excise, explained Government's policy regarding 
excise revenue and called attention of the House to the resolution issued on the subject 
this .week. 

Mr. Jadav, Minister for Education, who was constantly interrupted, narrated progress 
of education under stewardship and appealed to the House to view the Stamp Act 
Amendment Bill with favour a# a measure if passed into law would affect only the rich. 

On the 26TH FEBRUARY vigorous attacks on the Budget estimates were made by 
the 8warajieti led by Mr. K. F. NARIMAN who criticised the Government policy. The 
speaker oompared the debt position of Bombay with that of other provinoee in India and 
said that while others were regularly decreasing their debts the Bombay Government 
systematically went ou increasing tueir debts. It was said that India was not fit for 
home rule, but he would suggest transference of Finance Department to non-officials and 
they would show in three years that Indians were far better in financial administration 
than members of the present Government. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY, Home Secretary, said that Government bad cut down expen- 
diture to the lowest possible limit. It was sheer impossibility to go any further. The 
incidence of crime in Bombay Presidency, said the speaker, wu greater than in England 
and pointed oat that there were no less than 837 murders in 1823, while in England and 
Wales them were only 60. In faoe of this, asked the Home Secretary, wu it possible tc 
reduce expenditure in Home Department f 

Mr. JAYAKAK contained of Government extravagance and characterised the Budget 
u an adversity Budget. 

Hon'bie Mr. H. S. LAWRENCE, Finance Member, replying to the debate attributed 
most of the criticism to imperfect understanding of the Budget probably owing to its 
complexity. He repudiated tbe charges of extravagance and poiuttd out that the com- 
plaints that nothing wu done to cultivators were baseless ami unsubstantiated by facts. 
Were no education, communications, medical -re lief, and sanitation, he asked, for tbe benefit 
of cultivators? He would appeal to the members to co-opciate with Government in 
the war they were wagiug against ignorance and disease. 

The general discussion on the Budget concluded ami the House adjourned. 

Stamp Aot Amendment Bill 

On the 36TH FEBRUARY the Stamp Act Amendment Bill wu formally moved for 
the first time by the Finance Member. Tbe measure wu one of tbe three of its kind 
suggested by the Finance Member in his budget proposals for 1836 26 in order to meet 
the anticipated deficit of 41 lakhs ; other two measure being Court Fees Act Amendment 
Bill arid Turf Club Amendment Bill. In introducing the Stamp Act Amendment Bill the 
Hon'bie Mr. Lawrence explained tbe objects of the Bill and said that more money wu 
wanted fdk proposed grants in a generous measure to municipalities and looal boards for 
the cause of education, medical relief and euy communications which were all for tbe 
benefit of cultiOators. 

Consistent with the attitude revealed in tbe course of the general Budget disouuion for 
the past three days non-official members offered uncompromising opposition to tbe very 
principle of extra taxation involved in the Bill. Mr. R. G. P. Pradhan's amendment 
inserting in the Bill that the whole of the revenue derived under this measure should be 
devoted for tbe purposes of education only wu ruled out of order by tbe President on 
tbe ground that during tbe first reading only tbe principles of tbe Bill could be discussed 
and no details. 

Mr. C. H. Hidayatullah, Minister for Local Self-Government, mid that when Govern- 
ment with a view to economy introduced the photo-copying sjstem in registration Depart- 
ments members set up a hue and cry on the ground of forced unemployment of people. 
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Mt. R. G. Piudhan wanted an mm ranee from Government that revenue from thin 
meaante woold he wholly ear-marked for nation-building departments only. 

Hon'ble Sir Maartoe Hayward amnred the House that aa far m possible Government 
would gfteo prefer en ce to nation-building departments. He appealed to the House to 
paaa the Slot reading of this Bill nod that of the next one so that in the Select Committee 
they conld consider whether extra taxation proposed wae or was not for popular benefit. 

On the S7TH FEBRUARY the Government sustained a defeat when the Council 
rejected the first reading of the Stnmp Act Amendment Bill by 44 votes to 41. H*wted 
speeches were made from both sidea of the House, the non-officials appealing for rejection, 
and the Government benches appealing to the Ministerial party not to be dictated to by 
the 8waraj party whiefa had a wrecking policy. 

Court Fees Act Amendment Bill. 

After a debate, lasting over two and-a-hatf hours, the Council adjourned further 
discussion on the firm reading of the Court-fees Act Amendment Bill, which was Introduced 
by the Finance Member and which met with strenuous and uncompromising opposition 
from the non-official benches, on the ground that it was an unbearable burden upon the 
poor agriculturists. 

Demande for Grants. 

The Mmon Award. 

On the 2ND MARCH the officials and non-otficials unanimously condemned the 
attitude of the Finance member of the Government of India in regard to the injustice 
done to the province of Bombay by the Metton award and its very unjust execution, 
Mr. Lalji Narayanji proposed an adjournment motion m order to express the disapproval 
of the Government and the people of Bombay, of the present policy ot the Central Govern- 
ment. He said that M the direct policy of Central Government is to kill Bombay industry 
and see that Bengal flourishes at. the expense of other provinces." The Finance Member, 
Mr. H. S. Lawrence, endorsed the above charge an I himself quoted figures and facts to 
prove that Bombay was done a great injustice He threatened that steps would be taken 
to make the Government of India feel the weight of public opinion in Bomt»ay. In order 
to avoid any feelings of bitterness, lie also announced that the further console: at ion of the 
Bill to enhance Court Fees was postponed. He appealed to ai! to consolidate their ranks 
and to take joint action together in the common caus«‘. The appeal was well responded 
to, and in a dignified speech Mr. Jaykar associated himself and tho Swarajya Tarty 
with the Finance Member in condemning the Centra) Government. 

Bombay Development Scandal 

Mr. NARIMAN proposed a cut of its. 62 lacks in the Bombay Development Depart, 
ment. Instances alter instances w**re quoted by him by which he proved that corruption 
of the worst type was going on in the department under th* very nose of the great god* of 
the Directorate. The Hon. Mr. Cowasji Jehangir tried to ivnlge the i*sue, wish a view 10 
hush op the whole scandal. Sir Lawless Htpper observed . “ There was only one person 
more despicable than the anonymous letter writer and that was the person who we* making 
bass chargss against public officials without being abie to substantiate them.” Mr. 
Nariman retorted : ‘ he wu not making vague charges. He made them openly aud with- 
out any anonymity. He was prepared to prove that the charges wete true, if he were 
given an opportunity of substantiating them.' 

On the 5TH MARCH th«T non-officials scored a victory when Mr. D. B. Adbwani** 
motion to reduce by Be. 88,80,000 the total grants of R«. 2,88,80.000 under the head 
“ Construct Mm of Works in Lloyd Barrage and Other Canals « was carried by 48 votes 
to 44. The non-officials complained that detailed information hail not been given. The 
Hon. Mr. Cowasji Jahangir, replying on the debate, said that owing to the rise in the 
pries of steel they hod to increase expenditure. 


The Mttddiman Report 

10 MARCH l 925 

A fin stream of indignant eloquence swept the floors of the Council on jbo 
1«M MARCH daring the debate on Mr. JAYKAR’S motion to edjouni tbi Herne 
to call attention to the highly unsatisfactory nature of the Muddimaa Committed report 
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Mr MmiM HAYWABD, Bom Member, oft (be Tory outset aanouaoed the O tw ra . 
meat's tarnation of not taking port in tbe debate at (bo it opiniocm bad stand? boon 
published bj (be Boform Committee in (bo appendices to their report. The Committee 
tbomelvet wore nppoiatod by (be Government uf India and reported to tbe nne 
Government, bat not to the Bomba? Government; bathe would not like, however.*® 
binder a fall dieoaieion of tbie important subject. 

Mr. M. A JAYAKA& tbe leader of tbe opposition, (ben moved for an adjournment 
In doing ee Mr* Jayakar raid that judged b? an? team of popular advanoe tbe Majority 
reoommeadatione were highly oneatiafaotory. One would employ any teeti one liked, 
whether from the point of view of tbe Legislatures, Ministers, or popular rights, 
answer wee (he tame, namely that no advance was made in any of those directions' 
Did the reoomraendations enlarge (he powers of the Legislatures over the Executive 
Government t Did Ministers get more control over the services, or over tbe finances' of 
tbe Presidency 1 Was tbe distinction abolished between transferred and reserved depart- 
ments and greater approximation arrived at between tbe two f The answer to all thw 
questions was dismal. Mo doubt tbe terms of reference to the Couunittee were extreme!) 
limited. Though in a sense, eiroamseribed by a limited reference, there was no doub> 
that tbe Committee, if they were so minded, oouid have made the most valoabh 
recommendations towards the abolition of many of the defects in the working of the Ac 
and enlarging popular rights by doing so. It seemed to tbe speaker that tbe Committee 1 
main concern bad been to protect above all tbe right of the Indian Civil Bervioe. In mon 
than four places, there were references to tbe interests of those services made with th> 
utmost oars and solicitude and towards tbe end of the report, they wound up by aajini 
that all attempts should bo made, to protect tbe righto and privileges of tbe Indian Civi 
Bervioe. 

The Committee were nnne o es s ar ily o b s es sed with tbe diflonlty relating to tht 
electorate. They forgot that when the Reforms Act of 1882 oommenoed in England not 
more than three to four per oent. of the population had vote and the percentage increased 
slowly right np to 1884. Similarly the Committee failed to realise adequately that 
Dyaroby bad been tried for three years by tbe utmost enthusiasts of tbe Boform. Not- 
withstanding tbe fair trial given it, Dyarchy had failed. One bad only to read tbe 
evidence given by the Central Provinces Ministers and one at once realised that the 
defect of Dyaroby lay in its inherent nature and not merely in tbe atmosphere in which 
the experiment wss worked. Dealing with the recommendations Mr. Jayakar said tlmt 
they were extremely unsatisfactory. Mo important department had been recommended to 
bo transferred. Boilers and Gas, Labour housing, Forests and Fishery, these really did not 
teach people any responsible self-control or corporate power. Speaking of each depart- 
meats as were considered in the Bombay Presidency as absolutely worthless, like stationery 
and stored. Law report, eta, even these, said Mr. Jayakar, had been very aautioosly 
hemmed in by limitations which he characterised as unjustified under the circumstances. 

He therefore held tbe view that in their recommendations the Committee were 
extremely halting but their recommendations by no means stopped there. In many parti- 
culais they were retrograde. Mr. .Jayakar cited instances of Presidents of Legislative 
Bodies having been recommended to be made immune from the jurisdiction and control of 
High Court* and the non-removal of re»iritntiai qualification* in tbe ess* of o frfof py 
of this oountry exoept Europeans. Mr. Jayakar amidst cries of * hear 1 ‘bear* said he did 
not know what share of the bianm attached to the Bombay Government, at least such 
members of it as forsssd tbe minority of that Government. He however congratulated 
tbe Indian member* of the Bombay Government on their courage and sagacity and up- 
rightness in re c o mmend ing full provincial autonomy. For their retrograde suggestions 
he oouid not think of congratulating the other members of tbe Goverasssut. 

They talMM freely of eleetotutoe, learning lem o ns of electing rep r es entati ves with the 
•ole view of ■souring u return of popular representatives. One might ask the question 
how wore the electorates to learn the lemon t Had they learnt it in every country which 
enjoyed Self-Government t It bud been well said that nothing fitted a man for liberty like 
the enjoyment of liberty ifaelt The Government bad forgotten that they were not dealing 
with a subject race, but with a race which had all the oonaoioosneus of a civilised and 
cultured community, and which wanted little or no guidanoe In the attataesent of 
Self-Government. Indiana had enjoyed it before, and although they might have lost 
it during the interval the o onee i e usu em itself would not be long in coming. His oomplaint 
was that the present experiment would not prodnoe that oonsoieuenem. They had* been 
deliberately torn launder by the devise of u eyetem of Qovernareut whieh kept them 
in the puddles of opposition Ho was glad to read in newspapers that Laid Beading's 
own bent of mind was towards the Minority recommendations. He oouid only hope 
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tet te news «ii true. M If India to to be need or loot to the British Empire" iwm- 
teded Mr.. Jayakar with great feeling, ••depends eery largely on the step that H. B. 
Lord Beading token to persuade the British Cabinet to take in that direction." 

Mr. &. G. PRADHaN toid that the Majority reoommendations, panioalarly tko w 
relating to the Transferred Subjects, were most unsatisfactory. It was the duty of the 
Bombay Council to record its protest in no nnoertain voice against the narrow ill iberal*— 
which was a feature of the recommendations. The speaker condemned the doctrine 
set op by the Committee that so long as Law and Order remained a reserved subject 
land revenue should not be transferred. He pointed out that this was against even the 
Montford Report. 

Monlvi Kafiuddin AHMad said that he oouid not nndersund Mr. Jayakar raising the 
point of the unsatisfactory nature of the report. He thought Mr. Jayakar and the 
Swarajists were avowed opponents of Dyarchy and wanted to kill it. First and foremost 
they must have inter-communal and inter- party unity snd then the Government would 
not date refuse any reform they demanded. 

Mr. A. M. 8URVK (Non Brahman), in further supporting the motion observed that 
if Bombay was given provincial autonomy no barm would arise. He condemned the 
report if only because it bad placed the Ministers in so absolutely uuenviabls and 
anomalous position. They were mere advisers to the Governor who could, if he wanted, 
override their advice. In that case the legislature might past a vote of oenaere on te 
Ministers. Was this the development of a spirit of responsibility f 

Mr. D. R. PATIL (Non-Brahman) declared that communal diff-reaoe were bound 
to exist till the end of the world. Were they therefore to put off all reforms till te 
end of the world t No. They mast a»k for more and more reforms with a united veins, 
notwithstanding communal difference. Until and unless Dyarchy was done away with, 
the representatives in the Council could do no real serrioe to their people. 

Rai Sahib Dadnbhal DBSAI condemned the report as recommending retrograde 
steps. The subordination of Ministers to Civilian Secretaries was sought to be perpetuated 
by the Committee. He had expected transfer of all departments under the control at te 
Home Member et present to the control of popular Ministers, so that tbsy oouid rsduuu 
expenditure on them with u view to increase expenditure on Nation-building department^ 
but he was disappointed. 

Mr. JAYAKAR, replying, observed that if amusemtnt should cost 8a. €5,000 of 
the tax- payers* money he would rather deny himself any amassment. (Laughter in whisk 
the officials joined). He agreed with Mr. Patel that notwithstanding communal differ— 
they most take forward steps towards Self-Government. Replying to Moulvt Rsfinddto 
Ahmed, Mr. Jsyakar asked the former whether he and other non -officials did not desire 
to end Dyarohy. Dyarchy was sapping the very foundations of their life. Which 
Indian could tolerate it f The speaker concluded with an acknowledgment of Mr 
Maurtoe Hayward's courtesy in not participating in the debate. 

Sir Maurice acknowledged the compliment with a bow. Thu motion was carrio* 
nuns cub. 


Budget Gnn f— (Conti). 


On the ItTH MARCH dl 


budget grants was taken up. Mr. Nariman 
it of industries aod pointed out how psoptoL 
other than Indians when appointed to responsible posts like the Director of Industrie^, 
try to give every sort of opportunity to foreign industries in India at the costoftodi- 
‘ ‘be Govern met 


geuous ones. Ho urged the Government to tans senoosiy w nears sue htm w 
Mahatma Gandhi to encourage Cottage Industries. Mr. Dev of Dbelia observed that 
the Minister in charge should take notice ef tbs fact that all the money that wus bring 
spent was nothing but waste and the depertment must be run entirely aeooidiag tote 


t to tale seriously to heart the advtes at 


will of te pcop^ Mr, Jayakar asked the Government what tbsy were going to do wtth 
the report at the Bahimtoola Committee. Messrs. Hussrabhoy Laljse and G. L ratal 
exposed the ignmanoe of M>e Hon. Member for Iducation and showed to 
iadnstrtaa of match and pottery were being subjected to unfair foreign ooup 1 ' 

- dustry Department was dismissed the Agricultural * 


ushered 



* Dev and Chaodhari spoke very entbimtoMtoslly an 
sltuiu. Mr. Bhupatkar observed test an enquiry should 
te egrieulturieu. Atoo the Dsoosh was « tett y 


_ fa min supply, and te Government mum take note of kuudtotohte 
fermsr toutiil— te itotto rainfall that be gets, as was done in i m s riu s He atoa cam- 

U 
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plained about the tawfleieu arrangements made to diffuse agricultural knowledge in the 
f—int elate. He concluded by toncbing the question of milch-cattle. 

Thm wai a lively discussion on the gzanu for the Pablic Health Department. 
Mr. Dev proposed a eat of 4 laet and Mr. Jayakar while speaking on the motion of 
Mr. Dev questioned the utility of the aervieee of the fat-sal laried • eaperto * in thio 
department. Mr. Pshaljani further proved the otter naelemn cm of them ao- called experts. 
The Hon. Mr. Dehalvi and Jadhav tried to explain the Government position. Ultimately 
the grant wqs vqjtert . 

On the 18TH MARCH an important ruling was given by Bir Ibrahim Rahimtnllab, 
the Fiveident, daring the disenasion of a motion by Mr. Pahlajsni for the redaction of Re. 1 
lakh from the total demand nnder the head Medical. Dr. Velkar. which speaking on the 
motion, referred to the a!l< ged misconduct of certain officials of the Karachi hospital, 
and one of them disowned the conduct of the officials of another department. Sir Manrice 
Hayward raised a point of order, and the President, after citing a n amber of previous 
rulings on the subject, ruled that except where the salary of any particular official was 
concerned no member should attack that official, except by a distinct resolution of oensore. 

The Meston Award. 

On the motion of Hon. Mr. H. S. Lawrence, Finance Member, the Council resolved to 
send a representation to the Government of India on the question of provincial contribu- 
tions as decided by the adjournment of the 2nd March. In carrying oat the motion, the 
Government had prepared a representation more or less on the lines of the speeches deli- 
vered on the last occasion by the mover of the adjournment motion, Mr. Laji Narainji. 

The representation, which wss placed before the Council for its approval, expressed 
its conviction that grave injustice had been done to Bombay by the Meston Settlement 
The case against the settlement was based on two distinct grounds, namely (1) that the 
distribution of tbs surplus revenue assigned to the provinces of India, over snd above 
provincial revenue existing at the time of the Reforms, was determined in a haphasard 
manner, and bore no relation to the needs of the provinces and total taxation derived 
from those provinces, and (2) that this haphazard distribution was founded upon the 
application of federal principles of finance, which had not been adopted in any other 
federal government in the world. The position of Bombay was compared with other 
provinces in the matter of taxation and it was stated that Bombay was the most highly 
taxed province in India. An amplification of the arguments of the Hon. H. 8. Lawrence 
and Mr. Lalji Narainji constituted the main features of the representation. 

Mr. LAWRENCE, having moved that the draft representation be approved, several 
speakers rose to support it. Chief among the speakers were Messrs. Lai ji Narainji and 
Mr. Jayakar. The former suggested certain changes in Mr. Lawrence’s draft representa- 
tion, where a reference hail Urn made to federal as well as State income-taxes in Canada 
and the United States. Mr. Lawrence agreed to the change suggested. 

Mr. M. R. JAYAKaB, leader oi the SwRiujy* party, said that while be had no 
desire to obstruct his colleagues of the other parties if they wanted to send a representation 
in the name of the House, he was bound to tell them that personally he had no faith or 
confidence in the Government of India. Was it the first time that a representation to 
that Government had been made on behalf of Bombay 1 They should not forget that 
the Central Government had been treating the Bombay representation with scant courtesy. 
He urged sterner and stronger measures. He was sure that ere long the Bombay Govern- 
ment would find out that mere representations would not do„and that sterner measures 
aught to have been adopted. The Bombay Government should show that Bombay was 
by no means willing to face any new taxation. 

The motion jraa carried unanimously. 

Indian Match Industry. 

When the grunt for the Industries Department came up for discussion, several 
members aceutsd the Minister ot want of any knowledge in matters industrial, and a 
motion was pr oposed reducing the grunt by Rs. l,00u. 

Mr. Hoosainbbai LALJI said the Minister did not know anything about the m a tch 
or any other industry. Theie were, he said, four match factories in the Bombay Presidency, 
CM of whioh at Ahmtdabad bad been struggling for existence for the last 20 years. They 
were importing into Bombay logs of wood from Siberia, as it wss found that steamer freight 
from Siberia to Bombay cost less than the railway freight on wood tram Northern India 
ta Bombay. ? hat was no y all. An American Syndicate with a capital of aboat £% 
millions hod started a big factory at Ambarnath, near Bombay, and were going u> baiid 
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factories aft Karachi, Calcutta and Rangoon, not with a view to aupp ying Xn.tia'« rm&t 
bat for the purpose of killing the existing factories in IndiA. This syndicate, he said! 
had already taken in hand the match industries of Sweden, Csech’o Slovakia and Chin? 
t hough they failed to secure a footing in Japan, owing to the Japanese Government'^ 
resistance. That American match trust bad cornered a cheroioat most essential in match 
manufacture which could not be bought except through that syndicate. They were also 
offering higher wages to experienced Indian workmen from e&isunu match fax cries. 
He urged that the Government of India should intervene. 

Education Minister's Policy Criticised. 

On the 14TH MARCH discussion was continued or. Mr. P. 0. Joshi'a motion brought 
forward the day before to reduce the total demand for education by Ks. 1 lakh. Tbs 
mover made it plain that it was uot to be considered as a motion ot oeusure on the 
lfmiater for Education. Mr, M. R* JaYAKAR, while agreeing with the mover that it waa 
not a oensnre motion, severely criticised the Minister and told him that on 
the Swaraj party, which bad been vilified by the Minister on all and sundry oocasioas 
and which had been represented by the same Minister as something horrible even fta 
think of joining, was now standing between him aud the vote of censure. He accused tbs 
Minister of humiliating his office by acting like a paid whip of the Government, instead 
of acting like the other two M misters. 

The Hon. Mr. B. V. JADHAV, Minister for Education, justified his non-Brahmta 
policy which bad been* questioned by some sprakers. He was constrained to treat tbs 
motion ua a oensnre motion, but be was not afraid of it. His conscience told him 
that he waa not a failure. He knew that the majority of the house was with bios. 
Speaking of the non-Brabmin policy he said that they were actuated by the same 
motive as the Swarajists and otbere, namely, looking after the country's advancement. If 
they did not agree with the Swarajist policy of obstruction they were not wholly 
supporters of the Government cither. He recalled instances when non- P Nth mins sven 
in that session had voted against the Government . 

Hr A. N. SURVE, referring to the non- Brahmin policy, said he strongly resented any 
patronisation. As a self-respecting party they oould not and would not sta n d any 
patronisation. If the House felt that the Minister was a failure, then let it not waole 
public money on him. 

The Hon. Mr. JADHAV, replying to the debate, said that If the motion were carried, 
he was willing to lay down office. He then detailed the number of improvements he bad 
introduced in the field of education. 

Mr. J0SH1 said he was satisfied that the Hon. Mr. Jadhav was seriously engaged In 
satisfying national aspirations and he withdrew his monion. 

The House then proceeded to discuss other reduction motions. All reduction ssotlona 
moved were either withdrawal or defeated. A motion refusing the grant under European 
Education (Reserved) was pressed to a division and lost. Another motion to redact 
police expenditure shared a similar fate. 

Mr. K. F. Nariman moved a reduction of Ra. 10 lakhs from the total Polios grant. 
In doiug so he drew attention to the Bawls murder which occurred soon after sunset 
in a prominent locality near t he residence of the Commissioner of Police, 

The President, intervening, said that he would not allow referenoa to be asada to a 
case sub- judice. The President set the guillotine in motion at 5 o'clock and put to the 
vote the total demands. In five minutes all the motions for grants were carried. 

The Bombay Rent Act. 

On the 16TH MARCH an official Bid was Introduced in the Connell by the 
Hon. Mr. Cowasji Jehangir to amend the Bombay Rent Act in respect of rsMdontlal 
premises which expires by the end of 1925. The Bill, which passe d its first reading, 
seeks in a restricted measure to extend the provision of the expiring Act only in tbs east 
of residential premises, the parts applying to non -residential premises having expired 
In October lad, 

Mr. K. F. Nariman's amendment to the principle of the Bill extending protection to 
Don-residential buildings aiso was ruled out of order by the President on the ground that 
it sought to go beyond the scope of tbe Bill. The President also explained tbit iaaMMOh 
as tbe House Refused leave to Mr. Addyman at tbe last Poona session to Intmdaes a 
measure on/tbe lines of Mr. Nariman's amendment, the latter should be deemed ee alto- 
gether separate from tbe scope of tbe present Bill. 4 . 

Tbe members then criticised tbe Bill generally and oondemned R fernot getng far 
enough, Mr. M. R. Jayakar, leader of tbe Swaraj party, while supporting the tmtoktm 
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El Aw m il that tha Bwsraj pail y did sot often dad Itself la a position to sapport 
n Quins* moasare. Ho, bowmr, thought that the Bill, whose prteoiDla ha supported, 
ahoald he ladieallj altered in the oalcct committee. 

She drat reading waa then agreed to. the Bwarajisu haring consented to work on 


On the 16TH If ARCH the Con noil gave leave to introduce the following new Bills : 
A Bill to enable the Hindus of tha Province of Bind to restrict themselves to Honogamoas 
M a s t l ago s fay D, B. Adwani. A Bill further to amend the Bombay Land Revenue 
Cade, 1679 — by B. D. 6hinde. A BUI farther to amend the Bombay Town Planning 
Aat—by L. B. Bbopatkar. 

Mr. BHOPATKaR' 8 Bill to alter the oonititathm and to widen the powers of the muni- 
oipalities was the Bret private Bill to come before the Hoaae for ita first reading. This 
Bill from its very inoeption, sastaintd a strong opposition fiom the Government. Even 
the leave for ite introduction was very gradgmgly and angracioasly given by the Govern- 
ment in tbt Met Poona session. 

Mr. Bhopatkar*s intention in moving that Bill was to meet the growing public 
d emend to alter the constitution of the municipalities in the Presidency including the 
Province of Bind in each a way that the mnnioipalities should be leally useful to the 
pabllc and free from oficial control. This Bill proposes to make all city municipalities 
wholly fleeted, the nomination being confined to 1/6 of the whole number of Council lore. 
There ia a clause in the Bill intending to do away with the necessity of securing the 
pseviout sanction of the Collector for the discharge of certain functions. 

The Hon. Member for Local Self-Government opposed the Bill on the ground that 
t*s Bill was of a very sweeping character and also the Government was very shortly going 
to iatrednoe a similar Bill. Mr. D. K. Pali) moved an amendment that the consideration 


of the Bill bo postponed till the neat session of the Council. The amendment was carried. 

Amendment of Standing Orders. 

After the private Bills were disposed of! the second reading of motions to amend 
mamllng Orders, which had been referred to Select Committee, were token-up. The 
Select Committee had recommended that 11 provided the President permits, a member may 
move any of the resolutions that stand in his name, whatever their order on the agenda 
be, bat no permission shall be given unless 34 hoars* notice has been given to the Govern- 
ment member in charge, if he so desires.* 1 U was a very useful amendment but the Govern- 
mat benches opposing it very strongly it was rejected by 40 votes against 30. 

Heat day the 19TH MARCH, tbs last day of the Session, oilier motions to amend 
nmndlag orders were taken up. Mr. Dev of DhuJia moved that the 12 days that 
wore 'allotted to the Budget discussion should be considered very important and sacred 
mi la them days no questions should be answered, or adjournment motions be moved. 
Mlo intention in moving that amendment was to enable the Bouse to consider the whole 
Budget* But the amendment waa lost. Several other useful a mend menu proposed by 
thuBWaidjJsM were oisoussed and rejected by the House. 

ThON wen nearly 160 resolutions on the agenda paper of which only three could 
mme before the Hoaae. One of them was to the effect to prohibit fishing in the 
Mgmnati river. The Government assured Mr. Bwamiaarayan that it would consider 
tbs qnmtkm sympathetically upon which he withdrew hit resolution. 

Em other and tbs most important resolution regarding pay A Bombay peons stood 
in the nemo of Mr. Bole and was earned withoat a division even though the government 
iMlehn opposed it strongly. Mr. Jay skier paid tribute to the loyalty, integrity and 
jaliEirt m the Bombay peons and supported the resolution on behalf of the Bwaiajya Party. 

Tim CeuWSM aooMon was than pro rog u ed fay order of His E no e H enoy the Governor. 


TIm Swaraj Party — Review of Council Work 


to the wishes of the people they have to the best of their lights offered a figbt 
' at etery turn and corner and have often come off eucomful after a 

Bwaiajya Party in the Bombay Legislative Council concluded 
•s work in the Council The report which was submitted to the 

Of 44 gages recording 

co llabor ation with the 

rk of the presidency. The Bombay Council 



dwmmid Us Bombay Legislature Is a closely prfated docam 
tedmsff the pvt played fag the petty independently as well as 
EmmpBMm fit IhaCoaaeil Ja the legislative work of the presidi 
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Bweiajya Party oonsisfceJ of IS Swarajists and 11 Indepeatats and that oonunaud sd 
41 a trifle lew than a third of total of i 1 1 members who eoaposs the Connell*': about a 
third of the total forms the Government block while the remaining third it composed of 
the non-Biahmin party. The report claims for the 8 warm jy a Party that it has oraditabiy 
acquitted itself of the trust reposed in it by the electorates. It was not, however, able 
to oppose the Government as vigorously as sister branches could do in C. P. and Bengal 
Councils. Explaining the circumstances that led to this position the report ebronioiee 
the fact that thp Bombay Legislature is more heteroraeons than any other Council in 
India and consists . of representatives of four different parts namely Maharashtra, 
Guoerat, Sind and Kamatic which differ from each other not only ju language and 
tradition^ hot even in their stages of political sdvanoe. The report says that the 
reanlt is that the representatives from backward districts are still not free from official 
control and are nnable to realise the significant of the Swarajist policy sod programme, 
Referring to the non*Brabmin party which, the report mya, invariably decides the vote 
of the Council, the Swarajya Party complains of the former party's persistence in not 
even giving an opportunity to the Swarajists to underatand them by joint deliberationa 
at least on important questions. The non-Brahmin party could not be persuaded, 
continues the report, to lend a strong and vigorous hand to the Nationalists iu their 
struggle for political freedom In the face of all disappointing (actors the Swarajists 
and Independents have had to work. It is farther claimed and it it in light thereof 
that their work lias to be appraised by the electorates. The report also proudly chronicles 
the fact of the place of honour as the leader of opposition having been by common 
consent assigned to the Swarajist leader, Mr. Jayakar, and also the fact of the paiiy 
members being clad in pure simple khadder. 


The Autumn Session 

PO 0 N A — 2 0 TH J U LY 1925. 

The Autumn Session of the Bombay Legislative Council com* 
menced at Poona on the 20tb July. After the swearing-in of new members 
the Council proceeded with the consideration of official Bills. The 'Govern- 
ment intimated the withdrawal of the Is&rid Keveuue Bill. Consideration 
of the Statistics Bill was postponed. 

A resolution eulogising the services oi the late Mr. C. R. Das was 
then moved, members of all the different parties and the President associating 
themselves with the spirit of the motion, which was carried unanimously. 

The Council then proceeded with the second reading of the Bill for the 
Prevention of Adulteration of Food. Mr. Nariman urged the inclusion of a 
provision to inolude imported tinned food in the operation of the Act. Mr. 
Nariman’s proposition did not meet with support. 

On the 22ND JULY the Council passed the Adulteration of Food 
Act. The Bill to amend the Bombay Municipal Act which waa^ under 
discussion and the clause regarding the appointment of a Municipal Commis- 
sioner was vigorously debated, Mr. Nariman moving an amendment suggesting 
the transfer of the powers of appointment and the removal ol the Municipal 
Commissioner to the Municipality. The discussion was resumed next day, 
the 25RD JULY when the Council passed the third reading of the Bill 
to Amend the City oi Bombay Municipal Act. 

Co-operative Societies Bill. 

The Minister for Excise then moved the second reading of the Bill to 
Consolidate ami Amend the Law relating to Co-operative Societies in the 
Bombay Presidency. The object of the Bill was to facilitate the formation of 

co-operative societies for the promotion of thrift, self-holp, and mutual aid, 
pertiealarly among the agriculturists, in order to bring about better living# 
better business, and better methods of production. 
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There were 126 amendments notified. One of these suggested that the 
Bill be returned to the Select Committee to consider the question of popular 
control of the societies and a reduction of the autocratic powers of the 
registrar. The Government opposed the amendment, which was lost, and 
the second reading was passed. 

On the 24TH JULY the debate on the Bill and an amendment to the 
clause relating to exemption from income-tax, court fees, etc., was adopted 
proposing that the Government should give loans to registered societies, or 
guarantee the payment of interest on debentures issued by them. 

With regard to the clause relating to contributions to a charitable 
purpose, it was agreed that, with the approval of the Bombay Central Co- 
operative Institute, and after the stipulations regarding the reserve fund 
had been satisfied, a society might set aside a sum not exceeding 20 per cent, 
of its net profits, and utilise froih time to time the whole of Buch a sum in 
contributing to any public or co-operative purpose, or to a charitable purpose, 
as defined in Section II of the Charitable Endowments Act of 1890. 

On the 25TH JULY after a protracted discussion lasting nearly three days, 
the Bill to consolidate and amend the law relating to Co-operative Societies in 
the Bombay Presidency passed ite third reading. 

Bombay Rent Act, 

The Bill to further amend the Bombay Rent Act, 1918, was then 
presented for its second reading. The report of the Select Committee, 
consisting of 17 members, showed that eight members wrote minutes 
of dissent. 

Mr.. Surves motion for the return of the Bill to the Select Committee 
was rejected, and the House proceeded with the second reading of the Bill. 

On the 28TH JULY the report of the Select Committee on the Rent 
Aot Bill was again taken up. Clause II of the Bill, which was altered by 
Mr. Nariman’s amendment, extended the life of the Act till 1928. It 
was sought to be amended by Mr. Surves motion that the Aot should be 
made applicable only to tenements, the rents of which ranged between Rs. 8 
and Rs. ISO instead of Rs. 85 as stated in the Bill. The amendment failed 
when put to the vote. 

Another unsuooessful amendment, which took up a good part of the 
day's debate, was one which sought to decontrol the rents of obawls and 
dwelling houses erected by employees. 

Clause II of the Bill, amending Seotion I ot the seoond Bombay Rent 
Act, was then adopted. 

Consideration of Clause III was postponed, and the amendment of 
Dr. Velkar to insert in Clause IV, a provision to safe-guard workmen against 
ejectment when a look-out or strike had been declared, wee forced to a 
division and deolared lost. 

On the 29TH JULY after some minor verbal amendments had been duly 
incorporated in the meurare, the Co-operative Societies Bill wm read 
• third time and peered Into law. 

The Council next proceeded to consider the Bill to amend the fetmhav 
Bent Aot dame by oleosa. 

Several members took pert in the debate earned by Mr. Nariman’s 
amendment, wbieh sought to readjust the sliding scale o! the inerrere in rents 
during the years 1926 and 1927. The amendment propooed a reduction 
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of (ho increase allowed by the report o! the Select Committee from 30 per 
oeot to SO for the first year, and from 40 per cent to 25 per eent for the 
■eoond year. 

The Government said that the increase of 30 per cent, was allowed as 
no increments in rents had been allowed for the last ten years, and the 
measure would prevent land-lords to be exacting or to profiteer in a com- 
modity required by all classes of the community ; yet it would give them a 
normal increase, so that tenants might not take undue advantage of the 
protection afforded by the Bill under consideration. 

The remaining clauses were incorporated after some discussion and 
alterations. Rental for bouses occupied after 1926 were granted au annual 
increase of 10 per cent. The second reading of the Bill was left over till next 
day to enable the Government to examiue the Bill as amended. 

The discussion of the first reading of the Bill to amend the Bombay 
Smoke Nuisance Act was not finished when the Council rose for the day. 

On the 30TH JULY after consequential amendments the Bill amending 
the Rent Act passed tho second and third readings. 

The Bombay Port Trust Act was bo amended that in future there should 
be no discrimination in the liability of the trustees between goods discharged 
by day or by night. Also the trustees were not to be held responsible if 
cargo was not removed by owners within 1 1 days of its landing in the Board's 
premises. 

The Bombay Cotton Industry. 

Mr. S. K. BOLE was then allowed to move the adjournment of the 
Council for the discussion of a matter of public importance. He sub- 
mitted that in view of the grave situation in which the Bombay cotton 
textile industry found itself, and the possible effeot of the dccisiou 
of the Millowners' Association to reduce the wages of their workmen, which 
would affect 160,000 operatives of Bombay and their families, and also the 
effect of this situation on the welfare of the Presidency as a whole, the 
Governor-iu-Council would be pleased to plaoe the gravity of the situation 
before the Governor-General-in-Council, urging hirn to take such steps as 
would bring about immediate relief to the mill industry and the operatives 
working thoreiu. 

Mr. JAYAKAR, on behalf of his party, supported tho motion, declaring 
that the Swaraj party had now vindicated their position that they were 
not subsidised by capitalists, as was the general* belief some time hack, but 
were some party standing between Labour and Capital. He asked the mill- 
owners if they bad really investigated the question thoroughly, and if they 

had not found it reasonable to reduce profits and the salaries of their highly 
paid officers before deciding to cut down the wages of tho mill operatives. 
He thanked the mill-owners’ representatives for urging the Government to 
make a representation to the Government of India to take this Industry 
in hand. 

The FINANCE MEMBER Mid that the Bombay Government *u placed 
in a difficult position. The abolition of the cotton excise, be mid, must 
be debated with sober deliberation, and not with picturesque epithets. 
He believed that it vu eatablitbed that the mill indurtry mama 
condition, and the loss on the eitixens of Bombay would probably he 
ant teat than Re. 10 crores. He reminded tbe Howe that tbe quea- 
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tioM of exchange and currency were most complex, and it wia\ unfor- 
tunate that tiie policy of the Government of India was accused of moral 
depravity. Aooording to him, the millowoers had not pat forward their 
ease with all the detail whioh they no doubt possessed, and that, whenever 
their allegations against Japanese competition were contradicted, the Mill- 
owners’ Association did not move sufficiently to prove their ease. He ad- 
vised the establishment of a system of commercial intelligence. He refuted 
the charge of mismanagement levelled against the Bombay millowners, but 
he believed that the abolition of the excise duty would not put the mills on 
their feet, though it would serve as a palliative for the reduction of a part 
of their losses. As regards the wages of labour, he said that a cut of 111 
per oent. would be only a very minor palliative of the evil, as it would 
amount to only Rs. 70 lakhs, or a little more than 1 per cent, of the value 
of the total out-turn of cloth. Whether Japanese imports should be 
welcomed or not he left the House to judge. He also advised both the 
millowners and the advocates of labour to ask for an enquiry by the Tariff* 
Board. 

After the Government had expressed its desire to mitigate the difficulty of 
both the labourers and the capitalists, the motion was carried unanimously. 

The Act to impose a tax on totalisator betting passed the first reading 
and a Select Committee to report thereon was appointed. 

Abkari Act Amendment Bill. 

On the 3 1ST JULY after question time, the first reading of the Bill 
further to amend the Bombay Abkari Act of 1878 was moved. The proposed 
amendment makes it illegal for any Club to sell liquor without a license, and 
enables the Government to obtain fuller control over the consumption of foreign 
liquor. Very little opposition was offered, and the Bill passed into law. 

The Bill to give wider power in the management of Municipal affairs 
in certain cities was then introduced. The Bill was read for the first time, 
and referred to a Select Committee. 

Transfer of Improvement Trust. 

On the BTH AUGUST Khan Bahadur Shaikh Ghulam Husain 
HID AYATULLAH moved the first reading of the Bill to transfer the powers 
and duties of the Trustees for the improvement of the City of Bombay to 
the Corporation and to vest the property and rights vested in the Trustees in 
the Corporation. In explaining the provisions of the Bill the Minister 
emphasised that in order to prevent specu lation in prices of land the new 
Board would determine the prioe of land while considering a scheme and not 
when the schema was finally sanctioned. 

After further disoussion the Bill passed the first reading and the pro- 
position to refer the Bill to Select Committee was also passed. 

Khan Bahadur Shaikh Gulam Husain HIDAYATULLAH next moved a 
BS1 to amend the Bombay Local Boards Act, 1923. He explained that the 
need for the Bill was due to the disorepicanoies in the elections brought to light 
in the pest on aooount of the defective wording of the Act. This Bill also 
passed the first reading* 

The Council also passed the third reading of the amendments to certain 
Standing Orders. 
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Children’s Aot Amendment. 

Sir Maurice HATWABD than moved a Bill amending the Bomba/ 
Children's Aot 1924. Five new olaases had been added to the Aet making 
it penal to be drank while in oharge of a child, to give iotozioating liquors 
to a child, to sell tobacco or any smoking mi stare to a ohild or young person, 
to incite a child to bet or borrow and to take pawn from a ohild. 

The Home Member pointed out that the Bill had been brought forward 
in fulfilment of a promise made to the House. 

The first reading of the Bill was passed, aud on the motion of the 
Home Member it was referred to select committee. 

Mr. Lalnbhai SAMALDAS moved that a certain sum be appropriated 
from the item “ Miscellaneous ” for the purpose of revising the pay of 
village establishments in Sind. A lively debate ensued during whioh the 
non-officials demanded from the Govt, a definite assurance to the effect that 
the Govt, would put an end to the “ Rasai *’ and " lato " systems in vogue 
in Sind. 

The Home Member explained the poiut of view of the Government 
and gave an assurance that if public co-operation were forthcoming, and 
if the House would help in putting into effect the recommendations of the 
iC Rasai ” Committee the Government would do all they could to eud the 
** Raeai and “ lato ” systems. The demand was then granted. 

Among the other demands moved one relating to the purchase of a 
plot of land near Jacob Circle, Bombay, for Rs. 1,54,945 for the purpose of 
further strengthening the position of the police so that they oould meet 
disturbances during times of industrial unrest was sanctioned. 

On the 11TH AUGUST the Council resumed discussion on the Bill to 
amend the Bombay Village Police Act of 1867. The first reading of the Bill 
was passed and on the motion of the mover referred to a Select Committee. 

Bombay Town Planning Act 

Mr. L. B. BHOPATKAR then moved the firqt reading of a Bill further to 
amend the Bombay Town Planning Act of 1915. According to the statement 
of objects and reasons the Act had proved a source of danger to the rights 
of those persons whose lands happen to be included in the town planning 
scheme as the Arbitrator was invested with autocratic powers. The Tribunal 
of Arbitration was a mere tool in the hands of the Arbitrator. The whole Act 
was so conceived and framed as to benefit the local authority at the cost of 
the landholders within its jurisdiction. All sorts of restrictions are imposed 
upon the landholders without corresponding liabilities put upon the local 
authority concerned. Mr Bhopatkar gave concrete instances from what had 
taken place in Poona. 

Mr. HIDAYATULLAH, Minister, raised a point of order u to whether 
the local Legislature bad the power to add powers to the appellate Jurisdiction 
of the High Court and whether such a power did not constitute interference 
with Acts of Parliament. 

Mr. M. R. JAY ARAB, leader of the Swaraj Party, obserred that 
the Bill proposed to add certain power, to the appellate jurudiction of w. 
High Court. ▲ mere addition of each powers could not be deemed m 
effecting any Aot of Parliament. If the Bill had aimed at taking fro ® 

the appellate jurisdiction of the High Court any of the power, rmtad 10 it 

85 
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lif Letters Patent of Parliament, then the.Bill could be considered as being 
out of order. 

Sir Maurice HAY WARD held that Mr. Jay&kar’s interpretation was not 
correct and that whether what the Bill bad proposed was a mere addition 
or a subtraction of powers, it nevertheless affected the Act, and as such 
the local Legislature oo old not deal with such a Bill. 

The PRESIDENT said a similar point of order had been raised in 
connection with the Bombay Children's Bill and was referred to the Governor- 
General. Mr. Bhopatkar’s Bill to amend the Bombay Town-Planning Act of 
1915 was referred to the Governor-General subsequently and yet sanction was 
given without any reference whatsoever to any part of the Bill. It was 
common knowledge that before sanction was given to any Bill the Governor- 
General usually referred it to the head of the Department concerned. It was, 
therefore, a matter of surprise that sanction should have been given to Mr. 
Bhopatkar's Bill, which contained a debatable provision similar to the one 
contained in the Children's Bill and referred to the Governor-General. He 
(the President) could either rule the whole Bill as out of order, or allow the 
House to prooeed with the consideration of the first reading of the Bill, and 
the point of order oould be considered before the Bill came up for the second 
reading. He preferred to adopt the latter course. 

The discussion of the Bill was then continued and the first reading being 
put to the vote was lost. 

The Swarajists 1 Withdrawal. 

A meeting of the Swarajist members was held on the 1 4th August to 
protest against the treatment they were receiving in the Counoil, particularly 
the way in which the non-Brahmins supported tbe»Government in refusing the 
formal motions for the introduction of Bills by Swarajist members at the meet- 
ing of the Counoil on the 13th August. After Mr. Joshi's Bill wafe defeated 
co this day (19th) he refused to ask for leave for any more Bills, and 
his example wss followed by other Swaraj Party members. Since then they 
apparently decided to take no more part in that session. 

Oo the 14TH AUGUST, when the Counoil met, the House proceeded 
to discuss non-official resolutions of general public interest. Mr. P. V. Joshi, 
who was the first on the list of resolutions, refused to move any of his three 
ieaphxtions, and his example was followed by Mr. Dave, who had 10 
rceolutioaS'in his name. 

On the 15TH AUGUST in pursuance of the decision arrived at the day 
Wore the 8wandist members did not put the questions of which they had 
given notioe, nor did they move the resolutions in their names. One or 
two members, of the non-Brshmin party also joined in the chorus of “I 
dp not move the resolution, Sir* 

The business of the Bombay Council was finished on this day primarily 
co aooount of the Swarajist members declining to move the resolutions that 
stood In their name. As the Governor had not intimated the proroguing 
of the House, the Council woo adjourned cine die. 

The Swerejbfeo Reason! for Withdrawn). 

In announcing their d oo i rio n net to take part in the proceedings of the 
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BUhl LagMatm GoanoU the Swarajist memben inued . 

B riH ghi ng the attitude of the non-Brabtnio and Sind Moelen mem ban. 
They ■tate that they had siren enpport to the non-Brahmine and 8tnd 
Mnaietne whenever their motion, were in dancer, but the remit had been that 
the Swanjiata hod come to be regarded by thoae tiro parti et aa powerful 
lawn* for obtaining from the Government one eooeeaeion after another, »<*h er 
eommonal or peraonal. The Government hod gone on att ributing their 
patrcraage among perron, repraeenting thoee partiee in a manner whioh had 
had the effect of winning them over to the side of the Government. 

The Svarelhta did not desire to be converted into the no willing ins- 
truments of communal or personal aggrandisement. The Government did not 
appear to be willing to aoeord to the Swaraj Party the position of respect 
and dignity which ft deserved, by reason of its work and importance. Their 
one effort had been to try by all means, fair or fool, with the aid of the 
non-Bnhmins and Sind Moslems, to defeat the Swarajists Constituted as 
they were* the Swarajists were powerless to meet the tactios of the Govern- 
ment. They had* therefore, been compelled to resolve not to take part in 
the deliberations of the House, so that, with their withdrawal, the other 
section of the House which had so far remained inactive, would be thrown 
on their own resources, and would come to occupy their merited position, 
commensurate with their intelligence, strength and importance. 

Concluding* the statement observes : “ We are aware that this Asp 
involves the immediate sacrifice of niiuor advantages to the public, but this 
is inevitable. We are awaiting further development, and we venture to 
assure our constituents that all steps will be taken whioh are demanded by 
their self-respect and the dignity, off which we regard ourselves the 
custodians.” 


The October Session 


POONA— 2 I ST OCTOBER 1 92 5 . 


Tbe first meeting of the third session of the Bombay Legislative Council 
was held on the aist October at the Council Hall. Poona. Sir Ibrahim 
RahimtuUah presiding. Curiosity as to what the Swarajists would do during 
this session, whether they would continue the tactics oi non -participation 
in the proceedings, or revert to the old method of responsive co-oper- 
ation, bad brought io a good number of visitors. When question- 
time came the Swarajist members did not put the questions they had seat 
In nor read tbe answers which had been prepared and printed in the list of 
questions and answers. They acted in pursuance of the decision they 
arrived at’ their meeting the day before to continue the policy of aco- 
w j | | c | 1 ^ e y inaugurated during the closing days of the 


pnrtidpatton 


On the motion of tbe Home Member tbe consideration of the first 
reading of the Bill to provide for the collection of statistical information lor 
poblic purposes waa postponed. 


Betting Tax Bill. 

Tbe Finance Member moved *tbe second reading of the Bill to impose 
a tax on totaliaator betting and promoted the report of tbe Select Committee 
thereon. The Select Committee had. by a majority, accepted tb e preamble 
of the Bft aa well as the rate of tax recommended, namely, four per cent. 
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The motion lor the second reeding of the Bill wee pat to the vote nod 
carried* Amendments to the Bill were then taken up for eonadsmtion. 

Mr. S. K. Bole supported the Bid on the ground that the rate of tax 
proposed thereto would go to add to the revenues of the Government. He 
suggested a rate much higher than that provided in the Bill. 

Mr. C. JN. Wsoia* representative of the Millowners* Association, 
moved as amendment to the effect that the maximum rate of tax fixed by 
the Bill should be reduced to 2$ per cent* inasmuch as the Turf Club was 
a charitable institution and its capacity for doing charity would be crippled 
by the high rates of tax. After some discussion the amendment was lost. 

Mr. H. M. Rahimtulla moved an amendment with the object that 
tne tax proposed to be levied should Etaily be a tax* on the Turf Cmb and 
Aot on the public. The amendment was to provide that yo per cent, of all 
the monies paid into the totalisator *hould be distributed among the winners. 
The amendment was lost. 

The Home Member explained tbe point oi view of the Government at 
being one of discouragement of gambling. The idea of a third enclosure 
did not originate in the Government but in the Turf Club; but when the 
third enclosure was started it was found helpful in suppressing the backet 
•hops and betting outside. He then moved the third reading of the Bdl 
which was passed. 

Stock Exchange. Reform. 

On the 22ND OCTOBER Mr. H. S. Lawrence* Finance Member* moved 
the first reading of the Bill to regulate and control certain cont ra cts for 
the purchase and sale of securities m the City of Bombay. 

The object of the Bill is that Government should take authority to 
enforce such rules as they may consider necessary for the interests of the 
public. This measure is in pursuance of tbe recommendations of the Stock 
Exchange Committee. Subject to the sanction oi tbe Govemor-in-Conadl* 
a slock exchange may make rules for tbe legislation and control of all 
transactiooa in securities other than ready delivery contracts. The BUI 
further provides the Governor-in-Council with power to refuse to sanction 
any or all of the rules and to add to, amend* vary* or rescind any of 
the rulaa. The first reading of the Bill was carried. The Bill was then 
referred to a Select Committee. 

Children's Amendment Act. 

Sir Maurice Hayward* Home Member* moved the second reading of 
the Bill to amend tbe Bombay Children's Act* 1924. Every one of the 
amendments of which notice had been given, was lost. A division was 
demanded on cne of the amendments and the result was that the Govern- 
ment got a clear majority of 33 to 7. The Bill was read a third tine 
and passed. 

The Bill further to amend the Bombay Port Trnst Act of 1879 was 
rood a thiqi time and passed. 

Municipal Act Amendment BilL 

The BUI to give wider powers in the management of municipal Sffairs 
ha certain cities was read a second time. As laid down in the smtesoent 
of objects and lessens tbe principal object of tbe Bill is to p rovide a more 
adequate basis tor moi icipol administration in tbe huge cit ie s ei -the 
Bombay Presidency. Tbe Bombay District Municipal Act of syns apg Ms s 
to all muaicipolitics in the Presidency, expept the Munidpal.Xocpo«at»os> of 
the City of Btmtoay* and it has been felt each year vm incise sing force 
that the use Act caccot adequately provide lor the needs of tbe larger 
aid the smaller municipalities. Under the seme Act* save where a chief 
tfl.cei or a n.uLicijsl commissioner has been appointed tbs exicetive 
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idaiftiit titioo centra in the m anag in g and other committees. This mav 
aim be pornible in the smaller municipalities, and in these the President 
may etW be able to supervise and control the Municipal staff, and the 
Municipal Committee to perform the functions of an executive body. But 
in the large cities the Municipality can do little more than determine ques- 
tions of policy. The Committees can exercise only a general control over 
the Municipal staff, it is therefore necessary to define with greater dearness 
the powers of the executive and to secure proper supervision and control 
by the appointment of a responsible executive officer, with dearly defined 
atatntory powers, at the head of the Municipal staff. 

An amendment was moved by Mr. R. G. PRADHAN to the 
effect that for the words, ** the member of wards to be constituted for 
Mabomsdans, noa-Mahomedans and depressed classes/' tbe words, •• the 
constitution of wards, including a special ward for depressed classes," be 
substituted, Tbe amendment was then put to the vote and lost. 

On the 23RD OCTOBER the discussion ou the Municipal Bill was 
resumed and considered clause by clause. Mr. A. N. Surve proposed an 
amendment that a person who pays, or promises to pay, any person 
whomsoever on account of the conveyance of any elector to or frcm any 
place for the purpose of recording liis vote, as well as the person who 
him, employs, borrows, or uses for the purpoies o! the election any 
boat, vehicle, or animal usually kept for letting on hire shall be deemed 
to have committed corrupt practice. Mr. Sutve explained how in tbe 
past rich, but not deserving candidates bad got into power by spending 
money freely and profusely lor tbe conveyance of the voters to tbe polling 
booths and how specially in Bombay during elections corruption used to be 
life. On the Minister in charge of the Bill accepting the clauses proposed 
they became part of tbe Bill. 

On the 24TH fOCTOBER Mr. A. N. Surve moved an amendment to 
the effect that a municipality should have power to regulate and restrict 
the slaughter of an imals . The Minister in charge raised a point of order 
and held that the amendment proposed an addition of powers which did 
not fall within the Jurisdiction of a municipality. Besides, the Govern- 
ment of India had not approved ol the amendment. The President ruled 
the amendment out of otder. 


On the 26TH OCTOBER Mr. R. G. Pradhan moved so amendment to 
the da uses giving power to the District Magistrate to suspend by means of 
an order the execution of any order or resolution of a municipality and 
prohibit tbe doing of anything which is about to be done, or ii being done 
by, or on behalf of, a municipality, and i* doing, or is likely »o cause, 
injury or annoyance to tte public, or to lead to a breach of tbe peace, or 
is unlawful. The Collector is required by the Bill to forward such orders 
to the Commissioner and to the municipality affected thereby. Tbe Com- 
missioner is on bis part required to submit to tbe Government a rrpert of 
every such case. , 

Mr. Pradhan complained that in the past Collectors bad interfered 
too often and for insufficient of no reasons with tbe working municipalities 
and that the Bill under discussion had left the autocracy of the Collectors 
unimpaired* It was. however, unreasonable and inexpedient to disarm we 
Collectors of all powers of interference inasmuch as the maintenance 01 raw 
and order and the prevention of a breach of the peace were cociidera >0 
of paramount importance in all administrations. 4 Mt mt * ‘ 


lore, that the Collector in bis capacity 
lower to issue provisional orders. 

The amendment was eventually lost 
and passed. 


It was but in* et. there- 
District Magistrate should have 

Ihe BUI was r a tl i*U 
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Mr. Hidayatollah then moved the eeeoad reeding of the BUI to 
transfer the powers sad duties of the trustees for the improvement of the 
City of Bombay end to vest the property end rights vested in the trusts in 
the Monidpe! Corporation of the City of Bombay. The Minister also 
presented the report of the select committee. 

Both the motions were assented to by the Council. 

Improvement Trust Bill. 

On the 27TH OCTOBER the consideration of the Improvement Tnrst 
Transfer Bill was proceeded with. 

Mr. A. N. Surve moved an amend ent to provide for the represen- 
tation of the pobrer . and working classes on "the committee to be 
constituted under the Bill. The amendment also sought to deprive the 
mercantile classes of the representation proposed to be accorded to than. 
The amendment was lost. 

Mr. Joseph Baptista moved the inclusion of the following clause: 
'* The powers conferred by, and the duties imposed under, this Act on the 
Committee shall be exercised and performed by the Committee, subject 
to the general control of the Board.*' 

The Minister in charge of the Bill agreed to the inclusion of this clause. 

Mr. H. M. Rahim tullah moved the addition of the following clause : 
" The Board shall take over such of the development schemes of the Cor- 
poration as the Corporation may decide to transfer to the Board, subject 
to such financial adjustments and conditions as may be agreed upon, and on 
such decision being communicated to the Board all the formalities required 
under this Act before a scheme can be undertaken by the Board shall be 
deemed to have been observed." Tlje amendment was pot to the vote 
and lost. 

. On the 28TH OCTOBER Sir Vasantrao Dabbolkar moved an amendment 
that all references pending before the Tribunal of Appeal be transferred 
to the High Court. After some discussion the amendment was lost. 

Mr. Hidayatulla. Minister, moved a Government amendment to Section 
10 which made municipal commissioners ex-officio members of the Improve- 
ment Trust Committee. The number of nominated members was increased 
to four by adding one representative of labour fro:* among the members of 
the Municipal Corporation. 

All other amendments were gone through, but the third reading was 
postponed for purposes of consequential amendments. 

Official Bills Passed. 

On the 29TH OCTOBER the Bombay Port Trust (Amendment) Bill 
was read a third time and passed, the most important of the amendments 
made being that goods, if not removed in seven days after landing, should 
remain on the premises of the Port Trust at the risk and expense of the 
owners. 

The Bill j^o impose a tax on totalisafor betting was read a thixu uue 
and passed after being amended to the effect that the Act should come into 
fame in Bombay during the ensuing racing season in December. 

Tbg Major Municipalities Bill was then taken op. A number of verbal 
and consequential amendments were moved and passed. The BUI was read 
a third time and pasted. 

. 1 be Plaanee Member then moved the s econd reeding * of the Slock 
Exchange Control BSi and presented the report of the Select Committee. 
In doing so . the Finance Member said that the report woe, unanimous 
it did not mean, a» it might atrihs some people, that thp Committea did 
uio€ go fully into the kmdti of tbs BUI. The view# of tile Bombay Motive 
Shaves and Slock Brokers' As soci ati o n were beard. The BUI bed been so 
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by the Select Committee as to give power to the Goveronent to 
t tbe Act to cities other than Bombay. 

Mr. Joseph Baptists congratulated the Government oo the Introduction 
of each a useful and long-needed measure. The BUI would put an end to 
what had long been one of the greatest scandals of the City of Bombay. 

The Bill was then read a third time and priori 

Improvement Trust BUI. 


A number of amendments to the Bombay Improvement Trust Transfer 
BUI were moved on this day and passed. 

Mr. Hidayatullah, Minister, thereupon* moved that the Bill be read a 
third time. In doing so he said that the Bill had been framed and brought 
forward in response to an insistent public demand for years. He hoped that 
the day would soon come when tbe Improvement TrusJ would merge com- 
pletely into the Bombay Municipal Corporation. Many members congratu* 
la ted tbe Minister on initiating such a bold measure in deference to public 
opinion. The Bill was then read a third time and passed. 

Bombay Municipal Act (City and District). 

Mr. HidayatuUah then moved the first reading of the Bill to amend the 
Bombay District Municipal Act, 1901. The objects ot the BUI are to 
provide that (1) persons sentenced by a criminal court to imprisonment 
or whipping for an offence punishable with imprisonment for a term ex- 
ceeding six months, or to transportation, such sentence not having been 
subsequently reversed or quashed, Bbould be lelieved from the disqualifica- 
tion on the expiry of the sentence or by an order of the Government in that 
behalf (2) persons dismissed from Government service, such llsmlsml 
having been notified in the " Bombay Government Gazette.*' and thoee 
being pleaders whose saoad had been withdrawn by the High Court, should 
no longer be disqualified from being members of a municipality. 

'1 he Bill was read a second and third time and passed. 

The Bill to amend the Bombay Village Hsnchayats Act, 1920, and tbe 
BUI further to amend tbe Bom nay Local Boards Act, 1923, on the same 
lines as the previous measure , were read three times and passed. 

The first reading of the Bill to amend the City of Bombay Municipal 
Act, 1885, was moved. The object of the measure is to provide that persons 
sentenced by a criminal court to imprisonment or whipping lor an ofienca 
punishable with imprisonment for a term exceeding six months, or to tians- 
portation, % such sentence not having been subsequently reversed, or quashed, 
should be relieved from the disqualification on the expiry of the sentence, 
or by an order of the Government in that bebalt. The Bill was, however, 
read the first time and referred to a select committee. 

On the 307H OCTOBER, on the motion of the Finance Member, the 
Council approved of the report 01 the Committee on Public .Accounts for 
the year 1925-24 and recommended to Government that effect be given to 
its recommendations. The Council a* so recommended to Government the 
introduction, as soon as possible, of the scheme for the formation of tbe 
Bombay Subordinate Engineering Service. 

The Council then proceeded to deal with demands for supplementary 
grants, Mr. Jadhav, Education Minister, moved lor a demand 01 Re. >1,130 
tor a grani-m-aid to the Bombay Boy Scouis Association. In doing so he 
*eid that the Government had decided that the Boy Scouts movement could 
no longer be regarded as a Government establishment. The fi n a ncia l aswet* 
nnce to the Association should, therefore, in luture be regarded as g mat- 
in-aid. 

A lter some discussion the grant was sanctioned. Some other demands 
of n technics! character were also ju-3 d. 
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Proposed Corrupt Practices BUL 

Mr; Joseph Baptists aoved a vaaolutioa la order to vohe the views of 
the Cooooil oa the Corrupt Practices Bill p r o p ose d to be iatcodaoed sto 
the LsgMative Assem bly, He said diet there was no ooe more iatoimat 
of corruptftoa of all Mods tbaa bhaseli and yet be coakl oot see his way 
to support the Bill. The Maddimaa Committee had, no doubt, unani- 
mously reooaunended each a piece of legislation. The Maddimaa Committee 
had muddled una n imo usly through many things. Their recommendation 
was not based oa any evidence of corruption. There was no need for 
the legislation proposed. If it was passed it was bound to be a deed letter. 
Besides, it was likely to tamper with the independence of the members of 
the Legislatures. It was possible to bring charges agaiast members. la 
the United States of America such legislation had not been found useful. 
On the other head, it had led to ingenious evasions of the law. 

Proceeding, Mr. Baptists said that he did not believe in the potency 
of the Penal* Codes, nor la their purificatory character. He did not believe 
that laws could make men moral. He relied upon the sense of honour of 
members of the Legislatures. 

Sir Maurice Heyward "said that when he announced before the House 
at the commencement of the present session that the Government of India 
had sought opinion on the proposed Corrupt Practices Bill, and that it 
would be in the fitness of things if a non-official member of this House 
would move a resolution expressing the view of this House, be hardly 
realised that ttle question would be dealt with in the manner in which 
Mr. Baptists bad treated it. What be (Sir Maurice) did expect was approval 
cf the principle of the Bill after the good example of the Legislative 
Assembly and constructive suggestions for the improvement of the Bill in 
parts. He did not expect the wholesale and sweeping condemnation,* that 
the Bill was derogatory to the dignity and independence of the members of 
this House. 

The resolution was lost, 27 voting against it and 24 for it. 

Non-Offidal Bills. 

On the 31ST OCTOBER the second and the third reading of the 
Bombay Village Police Act (Amendment) Bill were gone through io a few 
minutes with slight amendments. 

Mr. D. R. Fatil moved the second reading of the Bill * further tc 
amend the Bombay Heriditary Offices Act, 1874. anp presented the report 
of the Select Committee. The original purpose of the Bill was to do away 
altogether with the power of Government to punish the representative 
** watandar” or “ wmtandart M for the offence or misconduct of a deputy. 
The Select Committee however had by a majority decided that it wa? 
necessary that Government should retain the power of directing the absolute 
forfeiture of the watan of the nominating " watandar ” and of bis co-sharers, 
at least as re (aids offences against the State. 

After some discussion the consideration of the Bill was postponed. 

Mr. S, K. Bole moved that a Bill further to amend the City uf Bombay 
Municipal Act, 1888, be read a first time. The object of this Bill is to 
democratise the constitution of the Municipality of the City of Bombay by 
leaanrlng seata on the Corporation for representatives of the backward and 
the depressed classes. It proposes also to correct the distribution of the 
elected seats to be filled by each Municipal ward by introducing representa- 
tion according to population and the lowering of the franchise from a 
Rs, 10 Trental to a Rs. 5 naH. 
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Ob the aND NOVEMBER daring qaetttoi tune Sir Vasaatarso 
Dobholkar asked ii ike attention ol the Government had been drawn to a 
con fid e n tial circular seat by a noa-official member of the Connell to the I ndian 
memb e rs of the Imperial. Provincial and Subordinate Forest Services veonest- 
tag them to famish him confidentially with information regarding the oonstU 
totion and working of the Forest Department, and whether a codv of the 
drcaiar woald be placed before the Council. 

Bombay Manidpal Act 

The discussion of the first reeding of the Bill to amend the City of 
Bombay Municipal Act was then resumed. There was a great deal of 
opposition to the Bi.l, both frotn the official and the non -official b ench es. 
Pat to the vote, the motion for the first reeding of the BUI was lost. 

The Home Member then moved thet a Bill to regelate end amend 
the law relating to the Coarts in Sind be read for the first time. The object 
ot the Bill ia the creation of a Chief Court, consisting of n Chief Judge 
and three or fonr Puisne Judges with salaries sufficient to attract and retain 
permanently experienced judges, both from the Bar and the Services. The 
Chief Court, under the BUI. wUl have the power of making special rules for 
its own procedure, not only on the Appellate but also on the Origtaa! 
side of its jurisdiction as s High Court. 

After some discussion the BiU was read the first tim • and referred to 
a Select Committee. 

The BUI farther to amend the Bombay Hereditary Offices Act. 1874. 
was taken op and with slight amendments read a third time and passed. 

Mr. Noor M a hom ed moved that a BiU further to amend the Bombay 
Local Boards Act. 1923* be read for tbe first time. The object of the BUI 
is to have an authenticated record of ^marriages for the purpose of production 
whenever required in a court uf law. The debate on tbe first reeding woe 
not over wbea the Council rose. 

On the 3RD NOVEMBER after some discussion the motion for the first 
reading of the BUI to amend the Bombay Locals Act was put to the vote 
and carried. Subsequently tbe BiU was referred to a Select Committee. 

Tbe President neid tnat under tbe Standing Orders Mr. Sarve's BUI 
further to amend the City of Bombay Municipal Act. 1888. was out of order, 
inasmuch as tbe principle underlying it was tbe same as that underlying 
Mr. Role's BiU which the CouncU had rejected by a majority. 

Mr. Joseph Baptiste was then given leave to introduce a Bill farther to 
amend the Bombay Prevention of Gambling Act with the object of making 
certain verbal alterations in tbe Act in order to remove tbe ambiguity in 
tbe definition of the term gambling.** 

Leave was al>o granted to introduce a BUI to amend tbe law relating 
10 the emoluments claimable by Watander Hindu priests nod a Bill further 
to amend the Mamlatdara Courts Act. 1906. 

Sir Vesantarao Dabbolkar moved : “ This Council recommends to the 
Goveraor-in-CouneU that an extra allowance be paid to the Police Force 
in Bombay op to the tank of Inspector for the hard and iliky work which 
they have to do doting tbe present mill strike in tbe city end tqr any other 
labour strikes in future.** 

Mr. Montgomery, on behalf of the Government, said that the matter 
woe already under the consuleration ol the Government. 

Dr. K. E. Dadacb a nji moved : * •• This CouncU recommends to Govern- 
ment to draw np a comprehensive scheme of sanitation and medical relief* 
both in the municipal and rural areas* and place it before the Council m> as 
to redoes the heavy mortality from plague, ^cholera, m a l a ri a and other 
epidemics in the Pxeeuisncy.” * 

A number of speakers laid strum oa the need of a medical relief sad 
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sanitation policy complemetary to tbe education and excise pottckeaf Jbe 
Government. 

Meat day* the 4TH NOVEMBER, the Education Mote, Mr. Jadhav, 
•aid that tbe Government had alieady taken up the conridm ttan of prob- 
lens of sanitation and naked relief and were endeavouring to extend 
the scope oi medical relief in meaicipe! and rural ana*. The mover of 
the resolution had slightly exaggerated the conditions in the rural sines 
Those conditions were not so tied as bad been pictured. The mover had 
asked for a cbnnmttee. It wee doahtfhi if the Council would agree to It 
The resolution was then put to the vote and carried. 

The excise policy of the Government of Bombay came in for criticism 
by Mr. R. G. Fradhan. who moved a resolution asking lor a small committee 
consisting of some elected members of the Legislative -Council, officials and 
financial experts, to consider and report on the financial measures that should 
he introduced iaoeder to give lull efiect to the policy of ptokibifian of the 
traffic in alcoholic drink and droga. 

Mill Workers' Wages. 

On tbe 5TH NOVEMBER, tbe last day of tbe Session, Mr. Suive moved : 
" This Council recommends to the Government to appoint a committee to 
enquire if the xi| per cent, reduction in tbe wages effected by the mill- 
owners of Bombay is at all n ec es sar y." 

Mr. Surve said that the millownets had resisted and fought against all 
attempts at an enquiry, and thus alienated every lection of public opinion. 
Tbe miUowners were obstinate in their attitude. They bed no case. If 
they had a case, why should they refute to submit to an independent 
enquiry ? 

Refusing on behalf of the Government to accept the reaolntion, 
Mr. Cowasji Jebangir said tbst the enquiry asked for *vas impracticable and 
futile. Tbe resolution us* put to the vote and rejected by a large majority. 

Betting by Youths. 

Mr. Surve next movfcd : •• This Coui cil recommends to tbe Government 
to insert a conoition in the license given to the Western India loti Club 
l>xcbibiting persona under at years 01 age from betting on the totaUsator.” 

Mr. Montgomery, the Home Secretary, pointed out the impracticability 
cl the toggestton made in the resolution. Tbe resolution was put to the 
vote and lost. 

The Council then accepted a resolution, moved by Mr. S. Nekaljay, 
r< commencing to the Gcveinor-in-Councd to recommend to tbe Imperial 
Government to consider the question oi giving further opportunity to 
Mahan of enlisting in the army. 

The Council was then .prorogued. 



Punjab Legislative Council 

SIMLA — S TH JUNE 1935. 

The Gurdwita Bill. 


After A fortnights adjournment the Punjab Legislative Council re-assembled on the 
the 6th Jane in the Assembly Chamber, Simla to consider the Qurdnara Bill as amended 
by the Select Committee. (See Vol. I). 

The agenda also included other official business. The visitors* galleries were crowded, 
the Sikh element being predominant. A large camber of members were present. Lady 
Hatley watched the proceedings from the Viceregal box. 

Although the list contained over 100 questions these xvv.n quickly disposed of. In 
the majority of cases the Government’s reply was : 11 The answer is not yet ready and 

will be communicated to the member when ready.*' In a number of cases members 
asked for a reply to be laid on the table. Hr. Bodh Raj asked why an answer was not 
toady, and was told by Sir Fasl-i-Husain that the enquiry and the collect on of material 
took time. Mr. Uuohi Ram Sahani protested, urging that the replies should be available 
when naked Iot after due notice later. Sir John Maynard said that the delay was doe to 
the fact that the detailed information asked for required time to collect, henoe the 
Government *k inability in the majority of cases to supply the information that day. 


Sardar TARA SINGH moved the consideration of the Ouniwara Bill. He congratulated 
the select committee, composed of members of all communities, on the cordiality and 
expedition which they brought to bear on their deliberation of such an important and 
historic pieoe of legislation. The Bill was divided into four parts. They bad to decide 
what places were Gurdwaras, what property attached to them, what compe nsation waa 
to be awarded to tboee wtio at present controlled them and what form of management 
should be provided for the future. The Bill was a compromise measure. Be was not, 
however, satisfied with every provision in the Bill. He wanted the Central Board to be 
adequately armed to discharge its duties and responsibilities together with the local 
iWmittwe of management. He appealed to all member* of the Houee to support tho 
Bill. He did not consider the notes appended by Rajs Narindranath and Dr. Naraug 
aa dissenting notes, but as the suggestions of friends of the Sikh members. 

Dr Oofartehuid NARA.NO, loader of tho Swaraj Forty, eptakiagoa behalf of the 
Hindu member* of the Connell, supported the BilL He mid hie note ottooh od to the 
Meat Committee's report woo not dissenting, but only onMtinod ««*“**•“ *•» *J* 
aoriderntiaa of tho Sikh member*. He bod appealed I to them f be p»>«ro e» »■ tb eir 
jonr of nietory. Tho Udaeis were the most bit. They hod partly r 1 ' "".” 

for it. A large Bomber of them were good and pionn men, b ut the t int 
them had feUenon tho bends of nil. Nor bod they mgnawed themed *e« eoac wntiy to 
imprest their pout of Tiew on the Gorerumsoi. He and the H indn mCTbtr* Jm d dimt 

a? a* * ? -t. zz'Sjzl 


here to accept their suggestions or not. The Odasis were fccsd wittia slstt 
as confronted the mookTand nuns daring the reign ofHmsry VIII. ******* 

Members sf feritement that it they did not enact thr tew oo^sqattagpropsrtlsd 
-mmote be would take the heads of some c( them. The 


Council "were to a Incky posiUofi No such ttart hng «Mr ** 

Cvnikg Ghtef Beoretary had told them that the weaker most go to the wall, 
ctha »«aw»i om m giri wwhi n« uH srrttf r than weak me 

MrTcwdk : 1 said the minority my go the ja il. ^ 

D*. Ooh.lohml Narang : Than make* aa AManm. U <»■»■* 

KMatfae of a Oo*emment to my that a minority — * g ** 1 "g, ^1: _ __ -jff. Tf.*?! 
■In in lt| tatemet innolnd is aot m matetial bat whm to tot art the Ottem meat hm 
tl. tmeeeeta of the mtoorttr aad do it jmtlee it will hn*e to rtrim the dletom. 
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KahttS who won suitable for thtir piwwt posts. • Ho woo glad to Sad that Sikh mem 
bon won willing to agree to take proper ooro of the Semadhs (graves) of Udaai Son to. 

However, bo woo ooro that the Gurd warns weald be ah la Sikh honrle. (Applause.) 
Whether tbej obeahi he la Sikh heado or la Udooi honde woe a nottar of donootlo 
weaeera to the Hlado ooeniBaitj. Whet wee Importont wee that a third party ohoald 
aot interfere. The Hindoo aad the Bikho wen brothers; and he eoagief laled the Slkhe 
on having eeeeved a treaty with the Governoeeat repreeeated by the Qoidwaia Bill. He 
hoped that Ite Srei weald be honestly adhered to, aad that by direct or iadiieot mesne, 
tbe provieio BO of the Bill world aot be undone. He aleo hoped that, ae a malt of 
private dieoneoiono with 8ikb onshore, aose amendments would be carried. He hoped 
the Sikh members, on tbe eoaeluJloa of their religions straggle, weald throw the fall 
weight into the national movessent in the oonatry. 

Sir John VaTNABP said he wished to correct a misinterpretation pat upon Mr. 
Craik’s observations by Dr. Naruag, who had taken one eentenoe from the test. What 
Mr, Oraik was pointing out was that m a religions matter nob as the one dealt with by 
the Bill the view of the majority of a community must prevail, and that of the minority 
go under. The Government always stood for tbe protection of minorities Indeed, the 
Gnidwam Bill iteelf was proof of their anxiety to protect ail interest*. That was why, 
for instance, they bad provided for Joeal oommittees of management to be elected by the 
local electorate to manage tbe local gurd warms. He repudiated the suggestion that the 
Government would net protect the minority against encroachment an the part of the 
majority. 

Border Narnia SINGH referred to the history of. the Sikh movement and the alined 
mismanagement of tbe Udasis, which led to tbe organisation of the movement. The 
speaker was called to older when referring to Jaiio, where be said the Sikhs had gone 
only for religions reasons. Continuing, he assured the members that the Sikhs did net 
aim at a Sikh Ra}, hot would oo-operate with sister communities in the management of 
the country's aflairs. 

Mr. Maqbool MUHAMMAD welcomed the Bill. Tbe solution of a most dlfieolt ques- 
tion was in sight. He attached the greatest importanoe to tbe provision for univerml 
franchise and female franchise. He hoped the Sikhs would establish, by proper am of 
the franchise, an irrefutable argument for its extension in tbe oonntry. He eougia- 
tulated the Government for having displayed constructive statesmanship in the past. 
Government bad an unpleasant doty to perform, and they did not forget it, even in 
fa oe of unpopularity. He assured the Sikhs of the hearty support of the Moslems. 

Mr. Jawahar SINGH mid that all was well that ended well. Sikh relations with the 
Government would now.be more olosely cemented than hitherto. He particularly thanked 
Sir Malcolm Halley, who bad piloted the Sikh ship through the troubled waters. 

The motion for taking op consideration of tbe report of the select oommittee was 
then pat and carried withdbt dissent. 

The Amendments. 

The amendments were next discussed and a large majority of tuem were either not 
moved or withdrawn after discussion. 

Dr. Gokolcband withdrew one amendment after receiving an assurance from Bandar 
Jodh Singh aad Saidar Tara Singh that the graves of Udasi salats in the Gnrdwaias 
would he kept under repair and respected, and that Sikhs would always be ready to 
separate the temples aad Hindu places of worship from tbe Gnrdwaras. 

Another amendment of hh was accepted in an amended form. It p ro poeed the dele- 
tion of the words M for himeelf H which were inserted at the instance of the Legislative 
Department of the Government of India. The object of this was that a petition of claim 
to property included in a consolidated list be made by a person, either because of his 
•own interest or because of his interert in an institution. As tbe Bill stood, it conceded 
the right only on nersonai interest. 

Tbe Hooee then proceeded with the consideration of eaoh elause of the Bill. 
AJtuuugu there vfrere 90 amendments, mostly in the name of Lain Bhodraj, Saidar 
Bhoota Singh and Dr. Goknleband Narang, only a few were aotaally moved. Two 
amendments of Sardar Bhoota Singh were accepted. One ame n dment propoeed that 
no person should he eligible far election as a member of the Board who was an 
Amritdhari Sikh. 

Sir FasM-HUBAIN said that (he adoption of the amendment would deprive a large 
number of Sikhs of the right of election to tbe Boerd. If the Central Board, by a majority 
of three-fourths of Its members, passed a resolution not lem than two years after the 
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D ofloe to the effort that bo Amritdhari Sikh be eligible m a 
Um board, the apodal Committee of Management or ‘ 
1 then the Government would acre* to 


«5 


of Hah 


ifHHBt, then toe OoTerutst would am to anottaa thot d ecision H« 
Mg po<M, W-tbAt Ibo majority to mao the resolution ahooki bo a 
wry Mg Majority jteoondly, the calm atmosphere the* ailclesired would, it was hop'd, 
wj aoott bo reached, And, H was believed, would be in faU awing after two kata If 
••oil a resolution waa carried by the Board, it would oarry very great weight. 

Bandar Bh oota SINGH than withdraw ba amendment. The other ot 

Banter Bhoota Biagb waa to the effect that the Oeaerai Board rand ahoold ba applied 
sot only to the payment o! expenaea lawfully incurred, bat that any aorploa amoont might 
be wed forielifioua, ohanwble or educational purposes. 

Sardar Tara Singh accepted the amendment, which waa carried. Practically all the 
were withdrawn and the laat oiaoae, Claoae 147, waa agieed to amidat 


Coart Language of Comainios, 

Sardar Bhoota SINGH moved the addition of a new Claoae 148, laying down that the 
ooort language of the Judicial Commission under the Bill bn Gurmukhi (Punjabi) unlms 
the Oommiaeion direoted the uae of any other language. Several Moslem member' raierd 
the objection that the amendment had not been circulated. 

8ir John MAYNaBD aaid an amendment had originally been tabled urging Punjab* 
at the oourt language of the Commission, and the present amendment only amended that 
draotio amendment by giving discretion to the Commiaaion in reaped of the nae of any 
other language. 

lfr. nadiq, Mr. Shah Mawaa, Mr. Afsal Haq and Mr. Abdul Asia strongly protested 
against making Punjabi the oourt language. The Hindu members Mr. Naoak«Cbaud 
and Mr. Bodh Baj supported tbs motion, pointing ont that the Judicial Commiaaion 
would oonsiet only of Sixhs. 

Mr. AFZAL HAQ asked whether that waa the first fruit of Moslem support for the 
Sikhs, and blamed the Government for abandoning the Moslem members, though they bad 
always supported the Government in the past. Mr. Shah Nawai said that the select 
committee had rejected a similar suggestion. 

Mr. Abdul AZIZ suggested aa a compromise that only English be used by the Com- 
mission, and neither Urdu nor Punjabi. The Government was in a mood to concede all 
that the Sikhs warned. He wanted the Sikhs of the attitude which Moslem members 
might adopt in the discussion of the schedules neat day. 

Sir FasM- HUSAIN, replying m Urdu, said the discussion had both pained ami soused 
him. The question rained by the amendment was of no material importance. The 
Government bad not oven considered it in the Executive Council, The Commission was 
not a law court, hut only u special body, and the amendment left to the discretion 01 
of the CommieBion the dee of any language. He however left it to the Sikh m**mbera 
to consider whether they ehould press that animportant amendment, m view 01 tue 
feeling expreaeed by some member'. 

Sardar Jodh SINGH said he regretted that an innocent motion should have been made 
the occasion of threats by the Moslem members. He was therefore, obliged to ssy that 
if anybody helped the Sikhs in respect of the Gnrdwara Bill, it was the Government and 
not any other community. . , 

The President at this stage adjourned the Council till next day when the amend- 
meats were further discussed and the schedule considered. 

On the 7TH JULY Sardar Jodh SINGH, continuing his speech in support .of the 
amendment suggesting the adoption of Punjabi as the Court language o ' 
mission, assured Moslem members that the amendment was not the thin end of f t 1 ■ * , 

to ra;se the language issue. He repudiated the insinuation that the Hindus had m g 
the SHU t to move the amendment. 

Bur J*aal-i- HUSAIN suggested a new amendment, namely, that the language ott je 
Judicial Commission be determined by the Commiswm from time to time. This am. 
meat waa circled without opposition. , „ . nrfdtted 

Bohednk 1 was next considered and, without discoatlon, five Gutdwaias 
from it and two were added. This was done as a result oi private atrangemen . 
remaining schedules wore pasted without discussion. 

Bir F«l-i-pt}8AlN contradicted tbe rumour, amoag Bibb. ooUide 
the OnatnaA nonid not agree to tn* adoption of the title of bbromaa 
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Parbandhsk Committee ae the name o I the Central Beard, if the Board ao decided. If 
be Committee dissolved and tmaafemred ita ameta to the Central Board and gave up the 
control of gsrdwarus to the iooal committees, or to the Central Board, till the local com- 
mitteee were constituted, the Oovenunent woald hfcve no justification in refusing to 
aanotton toe name of toe Parbandhak Committee. 

Sikh Priaonere. 

daidar Ta&A SINGH, in moving that the Bill, as amended, be passed, thanked all* 
those who helped in framing the Bill and in supporting it. Special thanks were doe to 
Sir Maiooim Haiiey for hie efforts in toe eolation of what at one time appeared to be a 
difficult problem. He also thanked Mr Craik, Chief Secretary, the Education Minister, 
Mr. Dalip Singh, and the members of the Sikh Council for tfieir help. He appealed to the 
Government to remove ail tbeif doubts and strengthen the hand of friendship which had 
been extended by Sir Malcolm Hailey and accepted by the Sikh community. The Govern- 
ment could easily create a healthy and pleasant atmosphere by releasing those who were 
in jaiJ. Such an event would remove apprehensions and enable both sides to start a rfew 
era with a dean slate. (Applause.) 

Sheikh Muhammad HUSAIN, in supporting the motion, said the release of the Sikh 
prisoners in jail, including those leaders of the present Sikh movement, before whom 
Sard* Tara Singh and his friends were hot small fry (laughter), was essential if the 
Bill was to be given a fair trial. 

Mr. Stwak Bam also appealed for the release of the Sikh leaders now in jail. 

Baidar Gurbakh S 1NGH (Ambala), said there could be no joy in the hearts of the 
Mkhs unless the Sikh leaders were released. In order that there . should be a healthy 
atmosphere for the successful working of the Bill the Sikli prisoners shonld be uncondition- 
ally released, kirpan* should be free from restriction, the Jaito pilgrims should be free 
to conduct their religious observances and notifications declaring as unlawful such 
organisation* ar> the larbanbhak Committee, Akali Dal and Akali Takt shonld be 
withdrawn. He thanked also the Sikh Sudhar committees for their help in connection 
with the Bill, tie hoped the Sikh pant would give the Bill a fair trial. 

Tribute to the Governor. 

Professor Kuchi Ham SAHN1 said the Governor had shown both justioe and states- 
manship in tackii >g the question, and the thanks of all were due to Messrs. Buckle and 
Kmerson for their help. He also appealed for the release of Sikh prisoners When the Bill 
received the assent of the Governor and the Viceroy. 

Sardar Jodh SINGH, in supporting the motion, said in ail their oonsultations with 
the Government the Sikhs confined themselves V> the Bill and did not refer to any 
other matter, as had been alleged. The Sikhs knew that it was utterly useless to make 
ocher requests to the Government before a basis of agreement was found. Now, however, 
toe fight was over, but there was the question of release of prisoners. One thing the 
Sikhs had learnt from the fight, and that was that the Government woald not tolerate 
defiance of the law. Dr. Guknl Chaud had pleaded for no harsh treatment for the 
Udasis and others under the Bill. He assured them that it would be the duty of Sikhs 
to treat the Udasis in no harsh spirit. He appealed to the Government not to wait for s 
request from the Sikh prisoners, but to release them. Justioe demanded it. 

The Bill was than passed amidst loud applause. 

On the motion of Sir John Maynard, the Punjab Motor Vehicles Taxation Amend- 
ment Bill was introduced, token into consideration and passed without discussion. 

Similarly, on toe motion of Sir Fasi-i-Husaain, toe Vaccination Law Amendmeo*, 
Bill was introduced and finally passed. The remainder of toe basin t as was left orer 
tor consideration in the next session in Lahore. 


R E. The Governor** Speech 

9 TH JUL Y l 93 5. 

On the 9TH JULY Sir Malcolm HAILEY, Governor of the Punjab, .ddressing tbr 
members of the Punjab Legislative Council on the subject of the passage (i toe Gunfwars 
.Bill made toe following announcement regarding the conditions of release of certain of 
toe Sikh prisoners who were arrested during toe Gnrdwara agitation • 
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* The Punjab Government will release (or will withdraw fan the procecuttou oft 
any person (other than tboee persons who here been convicted of or ere 
under trial for Crimea ot violence or trmHnnsut to aooh erimea) who haa been 
convicted by criminal court*, or it under trial in roch court* 00 chargee 
arising oat of the rcoent agitation in the 8ikh community, or on charge* 
involving offences against the Criminal Law (Amendment) Act, provided 
each reiaae will he conditional on such persons signing an undertaking that 
they will obey the provisions of the law recently enacted, secaring u the 
Sikh community the control and management of shrines and their endow- 
ments, and will not seek by means of force, or show of force, or by criminal 
trespass, to gain control or possession of any shrine or property attached to 
it or ita endowments. 

** The Governin' nt will deal in a similar spirit with cases of forfeiture of land or 
pensions. 

M The notification of the 12th October 1923 declaring certain bodies to be unlaw- 
ful associations under the Criminal Law (Amendment) Act will be witbdiawn, 
if and when the Central Board provided by the Bill is duly constituted.** 

In the cooree of his speech His Excellency said 


»« Ybij } S not the occasion on which to stir up the smouldering ashes of past controversy 
or to recall events which seemed at one tune to have set a large portion of the Sikb 
community in hostility to a Government with which it luul so many ties of close friend- 
ship honourable alike in peace and war. Those differences compelled the Punjab 
Gover nmen t, reluctantly but inevitably, to use its powers for the maintenance ot oidt-i 
and for the defence of rights conferred by the existing law. They led large numbers of 
Sikhs into open opposition to that law, and to action which subjected them to conviction 
bvour criminal courts. With every desire to foster the new atmosphere in which we car 
hope now to envisage the future of this question, 1 could not conscientiously nwnA I tc 
all of that number the excuse that they were actuated purely by a n * hl * 

religion*; disability, or to secure the better management of their religious liwtitutions 
Nerertheess, it it true tbtt large numbers were impelled to these ““[!*•> 
dangerous as we ourselses held them to be. by si Knee of offei see '° *“ f "J*J* J” 
deplored that belief. We denied that (here wa* anything in our law or the 
of P justice whioh interfered with the freedom of religious worship, and 
if there wae nnytbing which milittled again.t the religious derelopmenW which Sikhs 
aoueht to secure or ugainet the attainment o f a better management for their religious 
institutions, a remedy conld he foond in legislation. We bettered that » *»tutsoould 
framed which, while it would not undoly prejudice the rights of others, "OoH ^ > 
legitimate claim which reasonable and religions minned men of the com Jf 
adsanoe!* If In the long and troubled chronicle of thorn erent. much ta. .to to 
which haa malted in resentment of the action of Gosernment and 
had to deplore in the attitude of some members of the communit y ye t h «t°*J “ pr0 ^ 
render u tbi. tribute that we nerer eeared our ef oruto secure a^ e^ o promote, 
iegiolation of thia nature, for there was at the back of ^Uhls troobk a dig c^ tty 
suhetance, whioh only a change of law conld .J b * t k e **„*! problem 

haa been concentrated so much on the externals of the w ^ M rbaps been 

which troubled thoie who were intererted purely on the religious side has peraaps oeen 


obaeuxed. 


Revival of Sikhism. 


nevivai 01 

- There has, in the latter half ot thia generation, been a **"* . tbie 

the stricter type, tanght by the Tenth Gore. I ”“**"?*, tWi Bature, with its 
resisal, or ita coats*, but tbs ineritable tendency of • ®°”“? w to empbssie* 

insistence on a more r%id ritual, not only to quicken religious ** » r 

the consckmsDem of difference between the Btkbs and the Hindu «mm»»«y. wbo ^ 
tbsy sprung. Furthermore, it brought into couflict tbe *mtttd“^ which at,* ~ 
ommtltatc the great majority of the population, with 0#rMt gut the 

be within worship which characterised the followers^ .--.otretlon minis- 

Amritdbari Bikh, with all bis growing strength snd with a thriMt 

taring to bis adssnee, foond that many *1 the most w seieil and , r itdbari form, 

of Hkhima wen in' the bands ot who did not nrcremrOj bad teen 

Tbsy bass indeed lately, as a body, poblidy denied that tbsy ' „ They bad 

Bikto. Troe Sikhism was in the past nsder great obligations totbe _ V«j» Un) J ^ 
bsen tastruaoraUl in building ap the sbiiaeu and secaring for tbm • million 

money. In earlier days it Vas they who esnstitoud tbe religmc eltment m 
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community, bit the p ortio n occupied to-day bj the managers of these shrines, eeoored 
m It wee by a bsreditar/ temu*, wee not ai etqr one ter the preponderant majority of 
•Ikhe to foes, end It vat clearly not one which oar civil courts, with thetr regard tor 
oetobHehcd possemion and settled usogs ooald attempt to notify. 

Powers c< the Courts. 

* Oa Mother point of diffbalty oar ooahe ooald not operate. Many of the managers 
wen mm whoeedivss aid whose serviees to the i Demotions were not open to reproach, bat 
there were others of whom that was certainly not the case, and in this life the irritation 
bred bj one open soandal will destroy obligations established by years of good work. 
With the soandalo oar ooarts ooald deal, bat here again the procedure was far from 
rapid, and the recall not always oertoin. It is not perhaps surprising that a demand 
shoo Id have arisen lor the recognition of a purely ooamanal management of 8ikh 
institutions, and for liberty to deal both with endowments and their managers, unham- 
pered by rights based on the usage of the pest. Demands of this natare have constituted 
a common feature of religions development elsewhere in the world, and in one form or 
another efforts have generally been 'made to meet them. Oar attitude was never one of 
opposition to the principle itself. If we differed, it was In oar contention that the 
ohange ooald not and should not bo effected by direct action, or by show of ferae. It 
ooald only be secured with the assent of the other communities which would be affeoted 
by the contemplated ohange of system, and coaid not be effective unless it were ratified 
by legislation. 

The Ghsrdwara Bill 

“ Here, then, woe the real problem. Then were times when other issues seemed to 
obsoara it, and we ourselves felt strongly that the religions dJfflcalfty was being pressed by 
sections to all appearanoe for other objects, and oertalnly in a manner which oonld not 
condnoe either to the advantage of the oommanfty itself or the ordered program of the 
Punjab. Nevertheless, it remained for settlement, and If other issues existed, they ooald 
not be .jadged on their merits, nor handled in an even temper on either aide until the 
religions problem bed been isolated. It ie that problem which the Bill yon have jast 
considered ie intended to solve. How far it meets the primary requirements of such a 
measure, the safeguarding of interests ol other communities which claim their share in 
the nse of shrines, the proteotton of minorities within tbs community itself, the compen- 
sation of persons whose connection with the management is terminated, are questions 
which time mast answer. It has already this in its favour. It is a Bill promoted by 
Sikhs themselves, and accepted in this House by other communities with a cordiality which 
has obviated the neoessity of a single dividing vote. It* is freighted with the hopes of 
Sikhs for their future tranquility and the religious security of their community. It is 
launobed amid the fair auspices of good-will from others, but itB snooess depends on the 
spirit and temper in which Sikhs themselves approach the administration of its provisions. 
Hindus have long worshipped at many of the shrines with which it deals. Some of those 
contain relics of Hindus who have ministered to their servioe in the past. Let a wide 
spirit of tolerance regulate the dealings of Sikhs with them. The Udasis have in the 
past deserved well of the Sikhs. Let a discriminating liberality characterise relations 
with those members of the sect, against whom no charge of mismanagement can be laid. 
(Hear, hear). The minorities among the Sikhs cherish their position in the community. 
They share its 'traditions and have contributed to its achievements. Let the majority 
remem bar that rigidity in doctrine and exclusiveness in practice foster schism and dis- 
integrate religions. (Hear hear.) 


Akali Prisoners* Problem. 

a I have given my word of advioe to the Sikhs, and you will reasonably ask : What 
share is the Government prepared to take in endeavouring to secure the smooth and 
successful working of this measure t It has shown its goodwill in the preparation of 
- 0,11 Tt has given its support to the Council. Is it ready to go no further f Appeals 
have been made to us to remove the sting and to obliterate the memory of the differeners 
of the last few years by a general amnesty to all prisoners, and by the withdrawal of all 
pending prosecutions. It is admitted that we have throughout maintained the attitude 
that this measure must be considered on its merits as the legislative solution of a religious 
problem. We gave our support to the measure under no conditions, express or implied, 
but it osn be pleaded against us, and on our own admission, that many of those now 
imprisoned have offended against the law with no felonious intent. At the best they 
are sufferers in the cause of religion. At the worst they have yielded inadvisedly to the 
misdirection of others. It is urged again that so long at large numbers of the community 
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an alQI Md la prison misundontanding and ranoour will persist, and tbtafforte at th** 
who km bam wa eking far this settlement wiU ha frustrated, Tbetr task has not been 
easy, lor they ban seat with maoh opposition fro* certain extrema sections Union w# 
now ant* than the iwy operation at tba Bill itself any ba imperilled. The annsai b 

powefal It Is ooe which would oarry foros even were the Govenunmit ttaaK not a^^ 

to weak foe that better understanding which wa hoped that tba Bf U would help to «. 

Wa hen considered that appeal anxiously, and with every sympathy. Nor did it i 
right to nin ths earliest oooasion of acquainting the Punjab legislature with our drobian. 

I must remind you that the Bill still has to obtain the assent of the Goveraor-GeatfaL. 
and that oertain of its classes require validation by the Indian Legislature. 

The Government's Contribution. 

“ Tba Punjab Government is, however, prepared at onee to take snob steps as it feels 
to be possible, without risk to the maintenance of order or to a recurrence of thoee trouble* 
which it is onr object to compose. We oannot agree to a general or unconditional 
aaumsty, but wa are prepared to liberate all those who will undertake to follow the pro* 
oedure laid dpwn by the Bill for the settlement of difficulties which may arise la oooaeo- 
ti an with the possession of shrines and their future management— (hear, hear)— and to 
refrain from resort to other courses. We feel tbst those who cannot aooept or give effect 
to a solution proposed by their own representatives in this Council, and supported there 
unanimously by all the representatives ef other interests concerned, are not fit subjects 
for the clemency of the Crown, nor would their liberation oonduoe to the atmosphere of 
peace and mutnal toleration which can alone make thia measure snootfsaful in operation. 
But it is best that 1 should read to yon the precise terms of our decision. It is as 
follows : — 

Her* fallows tht cuamncswwm gwm m pop 287. 

Release of Jaito Jathas. 

u That is the contribution which the Punjab Government brings to the furtherance of 
thoee aims whioh actuated this Council when it p a ssed the Gurdwara Bill. Bat there is 
another outstanding problem, one intimately connected with the trouble which baa 
agitated the Sikh' in the Punjab, though its scene does not lie within our own borders 
1 mean that arising from the despatch of jathas to Jaito. I am permitted to say that 
the Government of India, on their part, have not been less anxious than the local Govern- 
ment to recognise the determination now evinced by the Sikh community to asek a consti- 
tutional solution of their religious difficulties. They desire to maik this occasion by a 
measure which, while maintaining the authority which every Indian Stairs must claim 
for itself, and which it is our duty to assert for a State under our charge, will nevertheless 
allow full freedom of access to those who desire to use the shrine at Jaito for legitimate 
purposes of worship. (Hear, hear.) By the favour of His Excellency the Viceroy, I am 
allowed to read the following announoement which will appear in the next *• Ossetic." 

M The Administrator of Nabba will release Sikhs now detained in Nabba, or im- 
prisoned th? re after conviction by criminal courts (other than persons who* 
'have been convicted of or are under trial for crimes of violence or incitement 
to such crimes), in connection with charges arising out of the recent 
agitation regarding the Gangsar Gurdwara.'* 

•‘The Administrator of Nabba will permit bands of pilgrims to pioceed for religious 
worship to the Gangsar Gurdwara under the following rules : 

(a) That they abstain from holding political diwans or spreading political pro- 

paganda during their Bojourn within the State boundaries. 

(b) That they confine themselves to the use of the gurdwara itself, and such 

reasonable space around it as may be set apart for their accommodation. 

(c) That they will be self-supporting during their visit, the village and mandi or 

Jaito being excluded from the area set apart for th«*ir accommodation. 

<d) That any such band will arrive at Jaito by rail or by a road decided upon 
by the Administrator, and that suitable arrangements shall have - 
to ensure that any such band of pilgrims will be unaccompanied by ny 
tangat or following. . , . 

(e) That the date of the arrival of any such band at Jaito is communicated f 
the Adminiatrator in order to enable him to make suitable arrangements »n 
connection with the same." 

Need for Cooperation. 

"These then arc the decisions of the Government, framed with the single and aincere 
desire to contribute to the successful working of thi» measure, and in the sincere pe 

87 
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IMS Ibis Mf be followed to the mom of the Sikh community to the potto of settled 
wdu, OBd to la old relations Of tnal oad oonfidcnoc in the Government. Aad new it a 
for Usee who guide the opfatoae ol the eouunuaity, whether ineide or outside this Council, 
to make their choioe nod to ehope their oooreo It they hove ever felt the oooee of their 
religion woe ol onjt time is peril, ttoj aoet sow realise that, with the oaaanoe of tfaS 
legislature, they hove eeeored e aeoeore which enables them to look with oaorosoe os 
the fame.* For the net, l conned them to think with corneetneee and with foreoight 
os the fotnre of their community. it connot etond alone. Its welfare and its progress 
Are bond op with the development of the greot province of which it fonne o port. 
For that development we need bormony ond tranquillity, mutoai trust, not only between 
the community ond the Government, but bet w ten every section ond class of the people. 
On that foundation alone we eon rear the greot edifice of the future. If they truly 
•desire a establish the position of their own people, let thtm strive for that concord, 
radioing that in the well-being of the whole las their own prosperity ond their own 
eooo cm . Their people hove inherited greot traditions from the post, they hove great 
qualities no lea valuable in tbti conditions of unlay. Let them contribute these not 
to any jealous or partisan ambition for their oommonity alone, but to jthe tranquil, 
She ordered ami the united program of the whole of the Punjab ”. 


The December Session 


UAH ORB— 3RD DECEMBER 1925. 

The December Session of the Punjab Legislative Council was held at Lahore ou the 
8rd December. After the election of Chaudhuri Sahabuddin as the President of the 
Council the House proceeded to tronaaot official business. 

The Punjab Tenancy Amendment Bill was introduced and referred to a Select 
Committee, and eight Government demands for supplementary grants were voted without 
disoutsien. 

A lively debate followed over the nest demand, in respect of Miscellaneous (reserved), 
asking the Council to vote supplementary grants of Ha. 26,160 to meet the estimated 
expenditure during the current year over the Polioe Enquiry Committee, and Bs. 20,860 
to meet the expenditure over the Jail Enquiry Committee. 

A number of non-official .members opposed the motion, criticised the scope of the 
terms of reference of the two Committees and pat in a strong plea for more non-official 
members on both Committees. The administration of the jails came in for a good deal 
of severe criticism from members, who asked that the scope of the terms of reference of 
the Jail Enquiry Committee to widened, and include among its members such men as 
Lola Lajpat Hoi, who had experience of jail life, and who oouid elicit valuable informa- 
tion from wit n esses. 

Mr, Dunnett, Home* Secretary, replying on behalf of the Government, pointed out 
that Government had not fixed any period for the Jail Enquiry Committee, and if the 
volume of evidence was considerable and the Committee oouid not finish its work within 
the time limit, the Government would oertainty extend the period. 

On the 4 TH DECEMBER the Council discussed a non-official resolution which recom- 
mended to the Government that non-official members of the Council to made non- 
official visitors of jails within their respective constituencies, end after a lively debate the 
leeolutiea woe carried without a division. 


Female Franohiae. 

fiaj then moved a raeoluticn recommending the Government so to amend 

the Punjab Legfclnttve Connell electoral mica as to remove ax disqual i fi c ation in the 
matter of rogktratioa on the electoral roll of persons who ora entitled to vote in 
cleotioae hew fee the Punjab Council. He strongly advocated the caase of femme 
* — mying that the time tod come when no restrictions should to pnt on women & 
r 'y on amount of thdr sex, or on aoooant of some false aad ancient conservative 

female franchise was 
official members 


On the 7TH DECEMBER Mr. Bcdhraj’e 
continued, and niter three bear's debate in which severe! 
took part, the resolution was adopted without a ” ’ 

1 Hydro-Electric 
a reaolutien 

> enquire into and report on the relative 


merits of the Nandi 


“ hydro-electric 
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anil Madhopur schemes, aud requiting that uo further expenditure b* ^ rh- 

MaiuH scheme till the report of the propo^l Commute* ul 

Government. The resolution we opposed by Mir. daughter, Chief IrrrotoaSasLi!? 
Punish, and was under discussion whe the Council ad jouned. ^ ou 

Nest day, the 8TH DECEMBER* afar three hours' debate the Council iwi^ 
Professor Buchi Barn's resolution on tiie Maudi Hydroelectric scheme and xhv Iftadhupui 

Bai Sahib Chottu Bam, Minister for Agriculture, opposed the motion, aud said th< 
Madhopur cohemc was techically unsound. The appointment of another committee would 
only delay fihe Manrii scheme and waste a good deal of the money the GovernmeuL had 
already spent. 

Another resolution moved by Chaudhuri Dulichand, recommending preferential 
treatment to statutory agriculturists and the st qipage ot further recruit nieui of uou- 
agriculturists till the deticieucy of zamnlars in toe various Government service* was -irk 
good, was talked out after au hour's discussiou. 


Supplementary DeausndH 

On the UTH DECEMBER Saida r Jodh Singh's amendment for a reduotiou ot 
Uc. 1 from the suppiesaeutary grant demanded by tew Govcrumeut to meet the expense! 
of elections under the new Ourdwaras Act was returned, when a number of umi-ulficia 
members oucv more took the opportunity of appealing to the Government t«. relate*- tfu 
Sikh prisoners. 

Sir John Maynard, replying on behalf 01 the Government, iuformed r.e Home (that 
the time for the measure asked for bad not yet arriv'd, aud he did not waui 10 add 1 m thi 
mischief which was being done by too much talk on the subject 

The amendment, however, being put to the vote, was carried without a division. 

The original demand with a reduction of Re. I was then passed without riwouamsu, 
aud the rest of the supplementary demands of the Government were then voted in quiet 
suoeesrion. 

1’iiujao Money Lender's bill 

On Um 12TH DECEMBER Mi. Maqboul Mahmud introduced the Punjab Money 
Lender's Bill amid some opposition, and moved that the Bill be rclorred to m Select 
Committee. 

Sir John May nard, expluiuiug the attitude of the Government, said i^u\ tin? money- 
tender was esse ntial for the mrai people and their requirements, and about K». 10 cron* 
were required annually by agricnlturists iu the Punjab from money -;enu<-r» to carry 
on their business. The aim of the present Bill was to deal with one particular evil, 
namely, the bad and vicious syBtem of account- keeping by money-lenders, and, in the 
event of the Bid issuing from the Select Committee in a form winch thi. Government 
did not approve, it might take any attitude it thought tit, but tor the prewm he supported 
the Bill on behalf -of the Government for reference to n Select Committee. 

O*- the J4TH DECEMBER the Council devoted fully four hours to the discussion 
w the motion of Mir Maqbool Mahmud for referring the Pnujab Money-Lenders Bill to 
u S'uiect Committee, which eroked strong opposition when the Bill was introduced. 

Aftcra lively and heated discussion the motion wascarried by 44 votes to 10 

Raja N ar end ran a t h moved an amendment to the elect that the names of Mr. Gmy, 
iiai Bahadur Dhanpat Bai, and Sardar Narain Singh be added to the Select Committee. 
He said that the measure savoured of a class aad cotnmuaal measure, >nd, in requesting 
the Council to add the names of those tlire* members, he wanted to ba’.aacv the number 
«*f supporters, and opponents in the Select Committee. 

sir John Maynard opposed the amendment and mid that the i'c.ect Committee 
■hon Id not consist of such a large number of men. 

Dr. Gokalchand -Nsrang challenged the statement of the Government that the 
measure was a purely economic one and pointed out that it was specia. pleading lor a 
special oiasa. He was surprised to sec ’he Government supporting the measure ami 
♦ here would be a limit to such unholy alliances. 

The amendment was lost and the Bill was referred to the Select Committee consisting 
«‘f the members proposed by t he mover. 

The Punjab Aerial Ropeways Bi’ was introduced and leferred to a select Com- 
and the Punjab Teuaucy Act (Amendment) Bill, as reported o:. oy the fetekci 
i 'ornmitter, was taken into considerat ion and passed. 

The Council then adjourn*! she tfc 



U. P. Legislative Council 

LUCKNOW- J 9TH AUGUST 1925. 

Tki first meeting of the United Provinces Legislative Council wne held on the 19TH 
AUGUST, Bai Bahadur Lain Site Bam wae elected President by a majority of votes. 

Reference* were made to the death of Mr. C. B. Das, Sir Snrendranath Banerjeu 
and others. 

Municipalities Act. 

Ob the 20TH AUGUST Pandit Hargovind PANT moved that the Bill to amend the 
United Provinces Municipalities Act of 1916 be taken into consideration. He said the 
Bill sought to extend the municipal franchise and aimed at removing the ban against 
polities! offenders who had been imprisoned for more than six months. Baja Jagannath 
Bax Singh's motion that the Bill ehould he circulated for the purpose of elioting public 
opinion wae carried by 88 votes to 80. 

The Bill to amend the District Boards Aot of 1928 was referred to a select committee 
consisting of 88 members. 

Pandit Yajna Naraln UPADHYA moved a resolution recommending the appointment 
of a committee to suggest means of alleviating unemployment among the educated classes 
In the Provisoes. The motion was adopted with an amendment by Khan Bahadur 
Fhsfhnddin who suggested that the Directors of Agriculture, Industries and Education 
should fas members of the oommittee. 

On the 21ST AUGUST \ the debate on the resolution regarding the amendment of the 
Municipal Act of 1916 waa resumed. After considerable discussion, in the oonrse of 
which several members stated that the Aot contained many defects and needed overhauling, 
while others declared that it was impossible to postpone the elections on such , grounds, 
Mr. Met hot re's amendment to the effect that the elections should not be postponed wae 
accepted. The resolution, as amended, was then discussed and defeated. 

High School and Intermediate Education. 

Dr. Zianddin AHMAD moved that the Governor, acting with his Ministers, should 
appoint a oommittee to consider the scheme of high school and intermediate education, 
and the desirability of reducing the secondary education coarse to eleven yeses, followed 
by a three years course for the ordinary B. A. course. 

In toe oonrse of the disoussion, Dr. Qaneshpraaad and Dr. Baafat Ahmad supported 
the motion. They considered that the Board of High School and Intermediate Education 
Aot lad done more harm than good to education in the Province. Dr. Zianddin aa.d 
the recommendations of the Ssdler Commission were not suited to the Province. Dr. 
Ganesapreead said be feared that the operation of the Board of Intermediate Education 
.Act had tended to lower the standard of examinations in the Province. Dr. Saafst 
Ahmad Khan said that hoys were made to waste two yean of their life in etudying for 
I n ter medi ate examinations.. 


Jail Administration. 

On UnMJMD AUGUST, Babu N EM IS ARAN moved a resolution recommending to 
the Go ver nm ent to appoint a oommittee to revise the Jail Manual so as to make jail adminis- 
tration more humane and more in accordance with modern ideas. Further, that *11 
practices in jails which savoured of racial distinction should at once be stopped ; that 
per head of the jail population should be uniform, irrespective of the class, 
st race of any individual prisoner, and that a standing committee of the Council be 
appointed to advise the Government in the Jail Department. 

The mover made a number of allegations of ill-treatment in the jails although he 
admitted that many improvements had been made. 

Ths Maharaja of MAHMUD AB AD, Home Member, said he bad been trying hit best 
to remove nil just and reasonable grievances. That prison diet was more or leas wholesome 
was evident from the fact that prisoners mostly gained in weight In conformity with 
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the raise «f the Jail M>wl the Governmrat «g« doing teelv bAti MM MI 
After flutter dieeneten the rendition «m oarricd without a division. 

Panitiva Potto* Iks* 

Ohaadhiy Bata SINGH moved a wolUtaa iMoaaadtei to tee Qonnant lo 
tee » erident» of placet where positive poi toe were atattonad from liability for the 
t of positive police tan from the let Anguat, lttl. 
too Beam Member, is opposing the re eo iott e s , pointed cot that tee demand pot 
forward is the resolution wae in iteelf againat tbo*expreaa provieion of the Jaw. Thetas 
bad a different effect on woo id be rioters, and before Obebelam and Daeehra had paeeed 
off St waa tmpoartble for the Government to withdraw tee positive police from the arena 
where communal relatione were strained. The reeolation wae carried by 29 votee to 26. 

Political Prisoner*. 


Babe Damodar DAS recommended to the Government to exempt all thorn persona 
who were dismissed from Government eervioe or e ent en ced to imprisonment in connection 
with the non-oooperatioa movement or on political grounds, from the disqualifications 
debarring them from seeking election to local bodies. 

Mr. Hafia Hidayct Hanoi n moved an amendment ineerting the phraee 11 not in- 
volving moral turpitude " after the word." “dismissed from Government servioe." 
The amendment was accepted by tee House bat the raolutfoa as amended was (Mated. 

Raja Jagannath BUX SINGH moved a reeolation recommending that the Council 
Chamber, including the wings, should be completed at as early a date as possible. It 
surprised him to learn that the present intentions of the Government were to build a 
Council Chamber without the wings. As originally planned all the Ministerial offices 
attached to the Secretariat wen to be . accommodated in the wings of the Chamber, and 
if the building of the wings were postponed there would be considerable difficult y m 
accomodation. The resolution was carried. 


Enoouraging .Tail Industries. 

On the 24TH AUGUST a demand for Rs. 64,377 (gross Rs. 70,867) under the head 
“ General Administration " resulted in some di xsussion. Amendments were moved urging 
a reduction in the amount of purchase of tents for district officers on grounds of financial 
stringency, but 8ir Samuel O'Donnell explained that considerable reduction had already 
been made. Nearly a lakh and a half was badly needed to renew tents but in view of the 
present financial conditions Government were going to provide at present only Rs. 60,000 
on this aooount The amendments were negatived. 

The Council adjourned sbu die. 


The December Session 


LUCKNOW — / 4 T h DECEMBER 1925 


After an interval of aboat four months the United Provinces Legislative Couneil 
met on the 14TH DECEMBER with Rai Bahadur Lala Sitaram in the Chair. The 
business of the Honso was confined to a condolence resolution on the death of the Queen- 
Mother, swearing in of Members, and presentation of the report from tbs Committee 
cf Public Aooouata. 


Compulsory Primary Rdooatkm Bin. 

On tbs 15TH DECEMBER, in introducing the Bill on rural education, the MINISTER 
of Education said that the first thing that attracted his attention on assuming the dnties of 
Minister arm the need for extension of primary education in the rural areas. In spite of thr 
bete intention of* the Government and public spirited men nothing »«<*** 
be done for the welfare of tec villagers owing to their lack of education. Their 
Mood in the way of the eradication of social evils from their mid«L VillM» 
not on dore tM d th« elementary principle, of hygiene, of modern method. < * 

•*» af oo-oparatJoa foe the common (cod, in abort, they oonld wddlrerimtnate b et-eea 
-fact wae good and whet ni lad for thorn. The «ole remedy «ee the *pmd altdtm- 
ornongm thorn. O-ing to Tarioo. reaaone, nothing abort of 
■o far m the ignonat riUagtn were. concerned. If It were Jeft to their w|U tom nd 
•Wr children to sohcol, several ages would elapse before the avenge villager 
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deemed sufficiently educated to understand whet wii ooaduetae to hie weffore. Bo 
would remain in ignoraaoe to be driven end direeted by hie fellow men from the eitiee. 

The element eft compulsion in the Bill need frighten no one. Compulsion woetd 
be enforced in emell selected Areas at the outset, end, if it suooeeded, its toope would be 
widened. The Government bed brought the Bill before the Council after careful and 
anxious consideration. The elate of primary education in the Province wae carefully 
investigated by Mr. K. P. Kiehln, who was deputed for that purpose. Hr. Kfohlu sub- 
mitted a report and the Bill wae baaed on that exoelient report. Further, Kunwar 
Jagadish Praaad, Bdueatioa Secretary, and Mr. Mackenzie, Director of Public Instruction, 
had oarefuliy considered the Bill in all its aspects ami in all its clauses. It would go 
to a Select Committee wbioh would suggest additions and alterations to improve the 
Bill The Bill waa being diaonmed when the Counoii adjourned. 

On the 16TH DBCBMBBR, the debate on the Ministerial motion that the Compulsory 
Primary Education BUI be referred to a Select Committee, was resumed. 

Lata Mathura Praaad MERHOTRa said the curriculum of the primary schools should 
be ao drawn up as to render compulsory education most beneficial to the eons of agricul- 
turists. The children of the soil must be taught how to improve their methods of agri- 
culture and their oottage industries. They must be made to understand the principles of 
co-operative credit. The Government should not ignore the question of funds. If the 
District Boards were left alone to finance their own primary schools , they wonld never 
take the initiative and apply for the introduction of compulsory education within their 
jurisdiction. The Government should shoulder the greater portion of the financial 
harden -and render nil possible — la t en oc of the District Boards 

Mr. Kunwar Jagadish PRASAD, Education Secretary, eakl the Government were 
perfectly alive to the foot that ontaas the education sought to be spread in the villages 
was in conformity with the need of the rural population, the Bill, when enacted would 
be worse than neelem. The Government would carefully consider the question of specially 
trained teachers for employment in rural primary sohoois. There was no oocasion for 
the Government to insert a taxation clause in the Bill. Under the District Boards Aot 
of If 22 local bodies had been given sufficient powers of taxation and their sources of 
supply were not yet exhausted. 

Rsi Rajeswar BALI, Minister of Education, expressed his gratitude for the reception 
that had been aoooided to the Bill from every section of the House. The schools which 
would come into existence under the Ant would be primary schools for boys of ages vary- 
ing from • to II years, who could' not be expected to understand much of religion or 
morals. The best thing would be to get the type of teachers that would be able to in- 
fluence the boys by setting good examples. The Bill was only in its elementary stage 
now and before its final adoption the Government would certainly take advantage of the 
valuable suggestions from tbs different members. 

The Minister's speech brought the debate to a close and the Bill was referred to a 
feelect Committee. 


Government Service and Csste Distinction. 

On the I7TN DBCBMBBR Pandit Brijnandan Prasad MISRA moved : »* The Counoil 
recommends to the Government to remove ail prohibitions of caste with respect to the 
admission of people to the public eervioes if tLey are otherwise qualified, and to cancel ail 
orders, regulations or containing suoh prohibitions, and to order the conse- 

quent oorreetkm of the departmental manuals and other papers accordingly." At the 
outlet the mover made it elear that he did not intend that any tort of racial bias should 
enter into the diecuseion. The motion wae restricted to the question of castes belonging 
to different tacts and it had nothing to do with any religion. In the Police Department 
certain eaetee were debarred from entering some branches of the forest. As an instance 
ot hie reesark J»e quoted a paragraph from the Polioe Manual in which it was put down 
that Brahmins should seldom be nominated for entry into the mounted polioe force. In 
auouim paragraph of the Polioe Manual it waa stated that enlistments to the armed and 
civil Polioe forest from certain low castes should, as far as possible, be avoided and that 
Kayasthae and Bamias should seldom be enrolled. The speaker asked to be informed 
on what basis and with what motive ths Government make those restrictions. 

In seconding the resolution, Mr. MUKAKDILAL moved the following amen d ment 
For the words " IlrmoTi all prohibitions of caste with respect to the admission of people 
to the public services If they are otherwise qualified, and to cancel all orders, regulations 
or instructions containing snob prohibitions and to order the consequent oorreetkm oi 
opart mental manuals and other papers accordingly ", substitute the words “ issue instruo- 
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astest aU*psvmi (otherwise qualified^ 

iiwfBM of wf, owd, rtUgta md noa, ami that the Government ba p i e— d to 
cancel and if— go from the departmental manaala or oodee all peshlbltiono, rsst rt e tto o a . 
disqualification!, legalatlona and orders whieh bar any individual from entering tet% 
competing, or offering himself lor an y department ol Ctevernment eervioe. Mr. Makandi- 
Jal said that the original resolution and his amendment vote both baaed on the Queen’s 
Proclamation of lOCfi. 

The Maharaja ol MAHMUD ABAD, Home Member', regretted that be oonld not aooept 
the rsmiotion on behalf of the Government. The principle underlying the reeolation wan 
undoubtedly excellent, bat unfortunately there wore administrative difficulties In 
the wap. If a ohamar were to be enrolled in the polioe toroe and be appointed sub* 
inspector of police, be weald not only not be able to diaoharge hie dntlee properly, bat 
hie own life would be made miserable beoaoee of caste prejudices. If he were to no to 
a Tillage, ha would not be permitted to enter the boose of any high came man. Hindu 
or Mnsalman. Mot eaany men would give him a glam of water to drink if bo were 
thirsty. Ho would not even be permitted to draw hie own water from the tillage wells. 
There were oertalnly restrictions in the Polioe Manual in regard to the enlistment of 
the members of orkninal tribes and wandering gangs, but thorn restrictions had to bo 
made, as the Government did not think that habitual lawbreakers were suitable c an d i dat e* 
for enlistment to tbe polioe force. 

After a prolonged discussion Mr. Muksndilsls amendment wet pat to the vote end 
rejected, while the original resolution was carried without division. 

Adult Education. 

Khan Bahadur Hulls Hidayet HUSalN moved : “ This Council reoommende to the 
Government to tike' step* for the promotion of adult education in the municipal and 
rural areas of them Provinces at an early date.” Tbe mover said tbe subject had now 
began to attract considerable public attention, but he doubted if its scope or significance 
was fully realised. Aooordlug to the oensus report the proportion of literacy per thousand 
was fit in 1011, and 87 in 1001. The progress made was insignifioant and inadequate. 
More sustained efforts were needed both by tbe Government and by the pnblio. There 
should be a network of night schools, and a portion of tbe educational grants to the 
District * Boards should be earmarked for this purpose. The mover referred to the 
Governor’s Durbar speech aud appealed to every one to aid the Government in edaoating 
the Council's - masters the voters. 

Mr. A. H. MACKENZIE Director of Pablic Instruction, mid that the Education 
Department had no intention to oppose such a resolution. On the contrary they wel- 
comed it. The Department bad already taken tbe initiative in that direction. As early 
at 1881 they addressed a certain number of menioipal boards in regard to this matter. 
The Government had first to make boom experiments and watch if there was a demand 
for adult schools. The experiments were oonfined to six municipal boards only. In 
those six boards there were at present 80 schools with a total roil of about 8,800 students. 
Government readily defrayed tbe entire cost. The experiments had proved snffleienty 
•oooeetful and tbe Education Department hoped similar schools would be started by 
more municipalities. Bat the Government's financial responsibility most have a limit 
and In futon* municipal boards would be asked to bear tbair reasonable share of the 
coot. Tbe speaker was afraid that tbe municipal boards would not be mnob inclined 
to fln uno c even such an esoelient to bam la the interior of oertain districts similar 
attem p ts bed been mods, bet only with indifferent noons. Failure was doe not merely 
to look of finance, bat because of tbe diflktdty of finding n sufficient number of adult 
students at one centre and because of tbe lack of suitable teacher for each institutions. 

Tbe mofation was adopted unanimously. 

Motion for Adjournment. 

On the i8TH DECEMBER Baba NEM18ABAH wanted to know what ~r<on the 
Government hod token against Mr. T.J.C. Acton, District Magistrate of Bnlandahahr, 
jmalfcegeddieoonrtesy to Pandit Naaakohnad, H.L.C. when tbe letter wonted in inter* 

The Finance Mibcr replied that the Government had received no complaint from 
Pandit Wcnckohcnd end t h er e f o r e did not propom to take any action. 

■The Finance Member’s reply gave rise to a series of supplementary questions and ulti- 
mately two members, Pundit Brijunadna Found Mieia and Babe Vikramiit fiiggb, gave 
notice to the P re si de n t of their intenti o n to mote the adjoamssent of the House in orner te 
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Bat Bahadur Late Bite Bam, President of . the Council, era — a d the itov tbu the 
adjo—ait motion was to aider and ruled that unlem ft was dfcallowed by the Oovenor, 
tft aotta woold be taken ap that day. 

The Coanell then discus se d . non-official resolutions. 

Pandit Hargoviad PaKT moved : M This Connell reeonmends to the Government 
to remora JEumaon from the Sobednled Districts Act and to appoint a committee to inrise 
and to consolidate the loed roles with a riew to presenting a BUI which serves this 
p u r pos e for the consideration of the Council.” The mover said Kumaon was much to 
advance of the rest of the United Provinces in the natter of education, and it was a pity 
that snob a division should he classified in the same category as the wild tracts inhabited 
by half-civilised people like Bhils and Goods. 

Baba Rhagwati Sakai Bedar moved an amendment recommending the appointment 
of a committee to suggest necessary measures for getting Knmaon removed from the aoope 
of the Sobednled Districts Act. The resolution as amended, was ad o pte d by the Council. 

Mr. Asians BaFI moved for leave to introduce a Bill to amend the United Provinces 
Mimic! polities Act of 1995, ae amended by Act 9 of 1919. Leave was granted by the 
Council. 

Pandit Kansk Ohand was granted leave to introdoce a BUI to amend the Allahabad 
University Act of 1991. 

The Coonoil then discussed the following resolution ; " This Council recommends 
to the Government that instructions be issued to the Record Officers that to districts 
where record operations are going on they should not disturb the existing rights wherever 
they are corroborated by the last (current) settlement entries. 

The Finance If ember and the Member of the Board of Revenue opposed the resolution 
which, after a dull discussion, was adopted by the Council. 

Adjournment Motion Carried. 

The motion for the adjournment of the House subsequently came np for discussion. 

Pandit Brijnandan Prasad MISRA moved : M This House be aow adjourned.” He 
narrated at length the incidents that led to the questions put to the Council. Pandi* 
Kanakehand, M. L. 0., wanted an interview with Mr. T. J. C. Acton, Collector of 
Bulandsbahr. Mr. Acton refused it and some curt letters were exchanged between the 
Pandit and the Magistrate. The Pandit took eioeptkm to certain remarks of the Magis- 
trate. Babu Vikrewjit 8ingh, in seconding the motion, said that an insult to ainember 
of the Council was an insult to the Council. The Magistrate's letter was discourteous to 
a. degree. 

Is r. BURN dealt point by point with the matter. Firstly, there was a grievance 
because au official had been discourteous to a member of the Council. The Govern- 
ment always disapproved of discourteous behaviour on the part of any of its officials to 
any visitor, but such instances were admittedly rare. Secondly, the House had made its 
grievance that the Government took no action. As a matter of fact, the Government took 
motion one month before notice of the question had been reoeiwd. The Chief Secretory 
bad already addressed a letter to the Commissioner of Meerut Division to convey to 
Mr. Acton the Governor's disapproval of his action. If the replies to the questions and 
supplementary questions put to-day were not to the satisfaction of the members, be (the 
speaker) craved the indulgence of the House. It was unfortunate that Sir Samuel 
U* Donnell, who was to reply to the questions, bad been, by reaeons of bis health, kept 
away from the House. The speaker had had no time to prepare himself for the questions. 

After the Finance Member's speech, several members requested the mover to withdraw 
the censure motion. After some discus* ton, the adjournment motion was pat to the House 
and carried by 81 votes against 90. 

Development of Rural Area. 

On the 191H DECEMBER Pandit Govjnd Ballabh PAKT, the leader of .the Swaraj 
party moved the following resolution 

** That this Council recommends to the Government to allot the sum of Bs. 56 lakhs 
remitted this year by the Government of India out of the Provincial contribution, fixed 
by the Meston Committee, for rural development, such es the promotion of agriculture, 
oottage industries, primary and vocational education, Improvement ef mmftation, water- 
supply. communications, and booring in villages, etc., to form a development fund, to 
wfieb the above and all other loam that may hereafter be eo remitted he transferred, and 
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rari s Hn g chiefly of a o aboa slee te d by this Council • 
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«tk a ww o iy « a oommhrionor appointed by iha Baud boa i— | tbs pahllo n t 
BffiBj afaohd ml o pa e at f 

1m moving roooteftfeo, Pandit Qovtod Baliabh referred to the condition of the 
nnl pepa lotion to the United Provinces. Idaosrtoa wee to a vesy heekwovd stole to 
the rand arise. Their eeoaoaie po si tion woe went still. The todeeMet scope of the 
people wee narrow, end their leooacaa very restricted. Pieaero oa load wee on the 
taeniae baa day to day, and the transfer of holdings was going on oontianootiy. The 
dtianati oottege todaetries that won a ooerot of tooono to agrioaitatiaa hod been 
throttled by Manchester, Tokio, Liverpool, end Mew York. The G o v e r nment am taoklo 
naneemsstly, awn vigorously, the problem of rani re-organisation. 

Bal Bahedar Baba Vikmmjit SINGH moved an amendmen t to the efbot that for the 
word* M transferred and to constitute a Development Board, oons i sting ohieQy of sseabeta 
tieotod by this Council, with a decretory or a Commissioner appointed by the Board boa 
among the public men to cany oat saoh development ” he sttbstitated by the wade 
M placed at the disposal of the Hon. Ministers to spend to aooordanoe with the edvioe 
of a Development Board, to to ooastitntod of offleiol and noa-offloial members of the 
Legislative Council, on which there should be a noa-cOoial majority, to oarry oat the 
above soberne.” 

The amendment wee supported by Thakar Hanaman Singh, Hawab Mahoond Ynsaf, 
Thaknr Mnshnl Singh, Dr. Safaat Ahmed Khan, and Mr. Mnkandiial, and aooepted by 
the now of the resolution. 

The Mawab of CHATTaBI, Minister of Industries, nssaxed the Connell that the 
Minsters and the Government were trying their level beet to develop the rural jurat to 
every respect. The Government wee aware that there wes much that yet leaained to 
be done. He greatly appreciated the anxiety of mem here to devote more money fa t 
Kation-buUding Departments, bat he feared that the establishment of n Development 
Bead woe unsound on principle. There woe not mnoh tense in adding a fifth wheel to 


After several other speeches Baba Vikromjlt Singh’s amendment wee pat before the 
Council and adopted. The resolution, os amended, was then carried by the Conned. 

Government's Ba siss Policy. 

On the 2 1ST DECEMBER, Pandit Govind Ballav PANT -moved . « This Coancil 
reeemmrntis to the Government that they should declare anequivoaally tor embodying 
to the Excise Mannal, that the aim and object of the excise policy of Government is 
total ohettosaoe, which should to promoted by oil legitimate means." The mover pointed 
net that on the 81st March, 1916, a resolution was adopted by the Coancil asking the 
GevsrasMBt to accept total abst in ence ss the aim and object of their excise policy. A 
similar recommendation was moae by the exoiee oonfsrsnos Held early this year. 

Mr. BLUNT, Financial and Excise Secretary to the Government, pointed oat that 
tbs present excise policy of the Government, ns stated in paragraph two of the Excise 
Manual, might be epitomised in the phrase : u the promotion of temperenoe by nil 
legitimate meant". Was then n great difiereaoe between this statement and the aim 
enunciated by the mover in his resolution, f Daring the past lew jeers the lores of 
public opinion among the consuming classes, on M w one hand and tbs restrictions imposed 
by tbs Government in purasanoe ot their poUqr, on the other head, sensed n striking 
dseresee to oonmmption. Government doubted w bettor the abeenos of any reference 
to eseim revenue to their statement of exoiee potty would motortaUy improve matters. 
Further, the Excise Manual was now being rev ised sad would shortly to publitbod to e 

After some farther disonstion the resointion was pat to the House wbioh divided . 
before the proposal was negatived by 89 votes to 18. 

Revenue Commtmioaashtpe. 

On the 22ND DECEMBER Chandhary Baton SINGH moved: “This Council 
swsssaeads to the Government that they should move the Government of India to take 
asooaniy steps for the abolition of tbs Reveaae Coasrimionership to thorn Provteoa. 

Boi Sahib Lain Jagdish PEAS AD moved an amendment urging upon the Govnrnasot to 
moke pronosnls to porsaonos of the recommendations of the u o mmh o lo n n* Ck aa ilt ss 
nppohtisd to 1988 to the Government of India for redaction in the number of Bot toms 

Thotonondaont was aooepted by the Home 
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Ob the 23RD DECEMBER tiwlutdijfof the 
GRAND mov'd: • Tbii Conndl recommends to the Gov 
«m Be a ber from laesg the d eplete d clef Mali be i 
•ad notified am la the United Provinces of Agra and Oodb with the 
■BMdpBlitke of Agm mad Cawnpore, to which two members ehoald be m 
la toeing the feeolation Baba Kbemcband pointed ott that the de p tea ti < 

1 la all tbe dietrlet boards la the United Province*, \t was only jam that 
tea ehoald have tote tort of re p reee a tatioa fa the administration of munfcdpol 
, where a large a amber of them resided. 

Bal Bajeswar BALT, If laister of Local Self-Government, said tbe letfiatien bad all 
hie sympathy. As a matter of foot ia making the nominations this gear he had already 
noted apoa toe principle recommended. Wherever it was possible he had nominated one 
member to a Municipal Board to represent the depremed dames. Tbe Minister, however, 
r egre t ted bis inability to aoorpt the resolution as it stood. The Government amid make 
only two nominations in the Municipal Boards of Agra and Cawnpore and at these 
two (flaoes the Government coaid not restrict their choioe to the depressed. olssses only. 

After eome farther discussion the resolution was amended by Tfaakur II an jit Singh 
Batbore to read as follows This Council recommends to the Government to arrange 
that at least one member from among the depressed dames shall, be nominated to each 
monidpality and as far as possible in the notified areas in the United Provinces. 

The resolution, ai amended, was adopted by the Connell. 

Khan Bahadur Maalvi FASIHUDD1N moved : M This Council recommends to tbe 
Government to issue instructions to all record and settlement officers to the elleet that 
they should not force or ssk zemindars to pay for coolies employed by amins for doing 
survey work, or to supply such coolies at their own expenses. 

After a prolonged discussion, the resolution was adopted by the Cooucil. 

Translation of Science Books. 


Pandit Yajna Narayan UPADHYA moved : This Council recommends to tbe Govern- 
ment to establish a bureau of translation for rendering all useful books in modern sciences 
and other branches of knowledge into the vernacular, gnd to provide at least one lakh of 
rupees every year for ibis purpose.” 

Mr. A. H. MACKENZIE. Director of Public Instruction, said be appreciated the 
intention of tbe mover. It was not possible for the large majority of men in these 
Provinces to get a glimpse into tbe untold wealth of scientific literature, for lack of 
readable vernacular books on tbe subject. He could not commit the Education Depart- 
ment in any way bnt he would not oppose it. 

The resolution was adopted by the Council. 


Retiring Home Member. 

At this stage the President of the Council announced to tbe House that within a 
fortnight the Maharaja of Mabmudafaad was relinquishing charge of the office of Home 
Member, an office he had held since tbe inauguration of tbe Reformed Council. Befoie 
taktaR bis seat the President paid a glowing tribute to the services rendered to tbe 
Province by the Maharaja as a Member of the Executive Council. 

The announcement of the President was followed by valedictory spefobes from every 
quarter of tbe House. 

The Council concluded tbe 1 ast day of its winter session and adjourned till 
January, 
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Thu Asian Ssiiioo. 


. Ttes flirt meeting of the August eeasion of the Bengal Legislative Connell was held 
on the Uth Angus. Sir Evan Cotton, the President of the Council, presided. 

After the near members bed taken the oath of allegiance, the President made refer- 
ence to the death of Sir Sfeenart Bayley, Hr. C. B. Das, and Sir Surendranath Banerjea. 

Referring to Mr. C. R. Du and Sir Surendranath Banerjea Sir Bran Cotton 
mid : " Leaden may be of many kinds, bat one attribate wbtoh is essential to snooesa 
as a leader is a magnetic and commanding personality. This quality was possessed In 
the tallest degree by the 'two great men whoee death we are deploring. Mr. Das hail 
been a member sines 1981, and the Connell Chamber will seem a venr different plsoe 
withoat him. To me be always conveyed the picture of a great Homan Senator, 
and 1 need to fit and watch with admiration* the oonsammAte skill with which 
he led hie party. Of Blr Surendranath, we can truly any that, during hie long 
life of 78 yean, he stood for the whole history of polliios in Bengal. He had a long 
tenure of office in the Bengal Council, and wee one of the first Ministers under the 
Reforms Aot. The eloquence of these two great men was not alike, but there is not one of 
ae who will not miss the silvery longue of Sir Surendranath, and the calm compelling 
vote of Mr. Dae. 

The only Other item was the eleotion of the President. Out of three candidates 
Kumar Shlbeekhanewar Boy secured the largest number of votes. 

Nest day, the iSTH AUGUST Kumar Shibeekharetwar Roy, the first elected Presi- 
dent of the Bengal Legislative Council presided over the diecuseions of the Counoil, 
hie eleetkm having been approved by the Governor. After taking hie seat, Kumar 
Shibeekhaieewar paid an eloquent tribute to Sir Evan Cotton, the retiring President. 


The Howrah Bridge Bill. 


The Legislative bneinem oooehted of the reference of the Howrah Bridge Bill to a 
fletet Commute of St members, and the introduction and passing of the Bengal High- 
ways BUI. 


Mr. T. EMERSON, in moving that the Howrah Bridge Bill be referred to a Select 
OoMatitee, said that at the August eeeekm of 1984 a Select Committee was appointed by 
the vote of that Counoil, hut, no a result of a subsequent motion that the BUI should 
tie ctente e d for the purpose of eliciting opi atone, the appointment of the Select Committee 
Ml through. It wae for that reason that a fresh Committee was proposed to bo appointed 
at that eemkm. The result at the circulation of the Bill for the purpose of eltoking 
opiptoae had been to show that the weight of opinion generally wae against the expense 
that we a ld he incurred in ooastrueting a permanent bridge for which purpose that BUI 
was tsigtaaily framed. The Bill, however, admitted of modifications in its taxation 


as to provide for a eemi-permanemt bridge, if snob a type was preferred by 
maned m account of its mealier ooet. Omitting from co n s ider at i o n bridges of the 
ate~gflidem type, as they were considered iaadvieabke on aooount of the risk to the 
ow ing to the possible effect of the piera on the course of the river end its tides, 
_■ three mala types at bridge which were considered suitable for their purpose : 
a —ti lever bridge, the oost of which weald be Be 18 lakhs per annum e|haad over 

which would ooet with its 


aa yeaee; second, a tan fleettag Mage, widen would ooet wun tie approaooes 
Be. S* fcfthe per annum for 40 years ; and, thirdly, an improved and wider single floating 
on the present site, the out of whtoh waeeMhaated to be Be. li lakbt per annum 

oSnuing, Mr. Emma mm te d the iaaaoe^toaae of tbe^BiUpiovided f toteefag 

X— ■Abridge of the neatilmr type a> rcoommcadcd by^Se Committee of SagfcneeiUi 
If the — imite of each a bridge were undertaken, the G ov ernmen t of India would 
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bridge, (MMtao ute then wMmw wM bo to be enttted tan the ME 
Though adhwriag to the opinion that the need o t Calcutt a oould bo wk ohphb «Iv 
by the p ooririon o *f * p e rm a n e nt bridge the Government, in view ef tho great weight ef 
opinion oppatod to the ei p e n e e that woeld be involved la its oooatnetta^ ,«ee p wpm d 
to aeoept the Oouadrs d ecisi on aa to the eoet that ahenld be tooened to osastreatfcm 
the new bridge. It would be the dtoy rf tlm Sstoto (tommittoe to consider all tbs opiates 
that hate been elicited bj the eireatotta of the BOJ, and to give full weight to euoh 
optaSooe la toeking their recommendations to the Council. 

Dacca University Bill 


Sir Abdur Bahha then introduced a Bill further to amend the Duooa Uaiversltj BUI 
There were oevenl amendments, which were being die cu eeed when the Council adjourned. 

On the 14TH AUGUST the Deooa University Amendment Bill was named. Beth 
the imniuliaf moved by SwanriW* «■» urging the circulation ef the BtlL and the 
other referring It to a Select Committee, wen defeated by IS votes. The BUI aimed at 
making statutory the provision of Be. 5 lakhs, which the CouaeU granted for the tost 
five years. The BlU was passed without opposition. 

There was u lively discussion on the supplementary d e mand made by Sir Hugh 
Stephenson ef Ba 14,000 for expenditure under u Band Establishment of the Governor.** 
Sir Hugh explained that in the toat year 1 * Budget, the original demand for this purpose of 
Be. 80,000 was reduced to Be. 84,850. It was impossible to maintain a fine orchestra 
with that amount. Several am e ndment refusing the dem a n d wen negatived, and the 
was ultimately granted, after which the Council adjourned. 

On tho 19TH AUGUST the Council curried three rmolntkms without opposition 
from the Government. 

The first resolution was for a giant of 80 lakhs to the Calcutta Univurafty Post 
Graduate Dep ar tment. The Government did not oppose It, but wanted time to 
the demand. The resolution pssmd unaaimoualy. 


The second resolutkm recommended the removal of the sen disqualification Cram the 
electoral rolls. This resolution was opposed by some of the Mehomedea end astbqdox 
Hindu member s. It was carried by 54 votes against 88. 

The third resolution asked the Bengal Government to communicate to the India 
Government that. the Bengal Connell were in favour of the transfer of Bylhet to g*». 

The G over nm e n t wanted time to aaoertain the views of the Amam Government on the 
subjeot, hot the resolution was carried, unopposed. 

Removal of Sez-diaqualifiaation. 


Ladies invaded the public galleries of the Council Hall in anticipation of a lively 
debate on the q u e sti o n of tho enfranchisement of women. Mrs. 8arato Devi Oha u dh uran i 
and Miss Ganguly made the women's demonstration inside tbs Chamber a sueoess, and 
their p r esence immensely influenced the votes. 

The question was toft to be decided by a free vote. The Swaraj Party atoo adopted 
the attitude. Mr. Nurul Haq announced that the Swaraj Party had no smndate on 
the resolution and that the question was toft to a free vote. This announcement paused 
widespread dtoappointment among the ladies in the galleries, who had expected the solid 
votes of the Swarajists in their favour. 

BloqueuMpeeebes were made by Dr. Moreno, Mr. F. E. James, Mr. Umeeh Chandra 
Bose, and Dr. Mohini Das and )fr. Nixmal Chandra Chander in favour of the enfranchise- 


Dr. MORENO, who moved the motion for removing the Oex-dtoqaaHfloafida told, 
Bombay and Madras had enfranchised women. Why should wome n in Bengal atone 
be not enfranchised f He could not understand what insurmountohto dIMeajtim there 
were in the ay of the enfranchisement of wemeo. 

Mr. Ghasnavi, an ex-Minister, opposing tbs rmolatta, read a tong lesnmcrtpt speech. 

Ml Ummh Chandra Bose (Swarajist) in a powerful speech supported tlmimotolte. 

Mr. F. K. Jamm warned that there was no rational principle in dlsquaflfytug a torso 
motion of the community from the frunehtos. It was the iymilameatsl right ef wom e n - 
cittoeaa to participate In togfttotte. Buropemm had no right to oppiM the nmatotim us 
their won hud earned that rfghA 

Dr. Mohini Dm, wanted to knew how they could ref am to grant womn their Jmt 
righto and at the tame tine dem a nd Swarm), 
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Mr. Hirmal Okaadit Gksadereaid, “Toa art refusing wom& tte right to aerve tit* 
ooenmy. TwiAi iMii 10 00— 10 the Ooagram, 10 oosse to tte Liberal Federation, and 
tom* 10 the BwaiajJsi meeting s, Caa jot refuse item peimlssloa to come 10 Che 
•tenor 

Tm resolution granting fra nc hi se 10 women wet paaed by 54 , again* 85 to*, 
Swarajists and Ministers’ Salaries. 

On tte 20TH AUGUST the Boom transacted Ooveraount business. Supplementary 
grant*, mo* of whiott were not granted b j ibe Council at ibe laet Budget discussion, 
were presented. A large namhar of mouooe (or reduction or relaaai were propoeed in 
respect of a demand of Be. 8,81,1* tor Education. There were aitogetber 12 demands 
(or the grant, and mom of ibcm were carried witnoet serioea opposition. In 10 demands, 
excepting grants nader Police and Ejocation, there were 1x4 motions lor either return* 
or redaction, bat only eight were moved. 

The President announced that the Governor was not prepared to grant an extra day 
lor nou-official business alone, but as an extra day was required tor Government business 
be niiotted JTriday the Slat tor that purpose, and at the end o ( the Government business 
non-official business would as a special concession be taken. 

Taking advantage of this announcement toe Swarajist party, wno were responsible lor 
most of the amendments, decided to endeavour to dnish toe official business on this day, so 
that no non-official business could come before this session ot the Council aud ibe resolution 
granting salaries to the lour Ministers tor their actual period ol work wouid be left 
unmoved. At the end of the business, however, the President announced that the Governor 
would allow the Council to meet next day tor the transaction of non-official business. 

The Council, without a division, granted a total sum of Us. 1 1,51,758 as supplementary 
grants. In this session the total supplementary grants agreed to amounted to its. 12,58,588. 

On the 21 ST AUGUST three nou-official resolutions were discussed and the Govern- 
ment opposed ail of them. 

The first recomuon demanded the appointment of a Committee to revise the Bengal 
Local Bell-Government Act and toe Bengal Village Belt-Government Act. It was earned. 

The second resolution, moved by Mr. F. K. James and supported by Mr. J. Campbell 
Forester, urged the exemption of theatres and cinemas from liability to pay the Amuse- 
ments Tax. The Government opposed the motion on the ground of nnanclal loss. The 
xuMluiton was supported by Swarajists and carried by 55 votes against 27. 

Motion for Production of imprisoned M.L.CA 

Tte third resolution urged that fiabu Anil Baran Hay and Baba Satyendra Chandra 
Mitra, two Bengal Ordinance prisoners, who have been returned to the Council from the 
Bank era and Roakhaii constituencies, respectively, be brought up lor taking the oath of 
ailegianoe, at tte next session of the Bengal Legislative Council 

The Deputy president, Mr. H. S. Suhrawanly, in supporting the resolution said : — 

M i do not know from which point of view 1 could hem support it. Bnt I fuel 
1 would have ample grounds for doing so from any reasonable point of • view. Firstly, 
i would do so because we know that there is absolutely no justification for their 
incaroemtiop. They were the heart and soul, the spirit and hre of me S*araj Movement. 
Justification there waa because their presence inspired and their sclf-aacrittoe enthused, 
bnt of the charges that have been ieveued against them, they are absolutely innocent. 
1 know that our voice and our testimony, nay tte voice and testimony of tte great 
tribune of tte people, Is as naught, compared with the Inspired reports of the lowest spy, 
bnt I do hereby give my testimony and I speak for all otters who knew them, that tuey 
worn blameless of the infamous charges on which they wets arrested. Beoondly, 1 would 
support the resolution on all the rational grounds advanced so abJy by Mr. dL C. Baeu. 
If yon have given them the right to stand, the right to be Mooted, you must give them 
the right to attend. Tuirdly, 1 wouid support the resolution because I want to set them. 
When the figure of Botyendiaaath Mitrs rises before me, so gentle, so kind, and yet, so 
brave, 1 feel n lleroe indignation at the injustice that has c o ndemned him to n felon's 
oeil. I want to eee them, to c.aep them by the hand. 1 want to congr^.uate them. 
On the glory of martyrdom they have attained. I want to be inspired by their presence 
if it is in me to be inspired, i know the Gover assent is afraid of demonstration. Tte 
Whole of Bengal will Hook to pay its homage to its leaders, who have suffered for sta mho 
and wo shall pay to item tte homage of a l ay e rin g people for Its suffering besom." 

Tte fceMation was declared carried. Moalvi Rural Euq Cboodhari demanded a 
division which was granted, 54 members voted for the motion and 24 against a. 
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The December Senion 

Bengal Tenancy Amendment Bill. 

The cold weather session of the Bengal Legislative Council met on the 3RD DECBhb 
BBR \ Komar Shibeekbareswar Boy, President, took the chair. 

After withdrawing the Bengal Local Self-Government Bill, the Maharaja of NADIA 
introduced tbe*Beneal Tenancy Act Amendment Bill. He aaid that oetaila relating to 
the advantage* to be derived by tenant a including rights to trees, greater facility for the 
payment of rent, abolition of the haunting system ot the italisationa of rent by distraint, 
the commutation of piodnoe rent, also the advantages relating to landlords namely, 
facilities for tbe realisation ot rent, and other matteia were dealt with in the statement 
of objects and reasons. The position of the Government' was that they had accepted 
the necessity of a change in the law relating to certain matters affecting the relations 
of landlords and nnants. They thought that the proposals made by the Committee which 
oontidered those relations were su honest attempt to solve the difficult problem. The Bill 
was referred to a select committee. 

On the 4TH DECEMBER Government sustained three consecutive defeats without 
much discussion. 

The Mabarsja of Nadia asked leave to introduce the Bengal Municipal Bill, but 
leave was denied, 36 voting for and 60 against. 

The Council next passed the Food Adulteration Bill, validating the grant by the 
Chairman of the Municipality o! sanction to prosecute. 

8ir Hugh Stephenson moved a resolution asking the Government of India to abstain 
from taking measures for the inclusion of by J bet in the Bengal Presidency on financial 
grounds. The resolution was negatived by 64 votes against 46. 

Mr. J. Donald moved a resolution urging tbe Government to contribute towards the 
cost of the Bally Bailway. He said that this scheme of a bridge over the Hughii Biver 
near Bally was sanctioned ten yea i s ago but was not executed owing to tbe War. Tbe 
people of Bally wanted the provision of roadways for ordinary traffic, and to meet this 
cost he was asking the Government to contribute. This biidge had nothing to do with 
the Howrah Bridge. This motion was alio negatived, 41 voting for and 63 against it. 

Treatment of Political Detenues, 

On the 87 H DECEMBER the Government was defeated by eight votes in a motion 
for the adjournment of the House. 

Mr. J. N BEN GUPTA, leader of tbe Swaraj Party, moved the adjournment to dis- 
cuss tbe recent treatment of political prisoners, as evidenced by tbe transfer on the 22nd 
November last of political prisoners Jogeth Cbunder Ghose, Ssmarendra Ben and Bantoeh 
Kumar Dutt from Berhampore jail to Haaaribagb jail without proper clothing or without 
giving them any notioe to make provision for their journey. On the night of the 22nd 
November those prisoners received a chit from the Jail Superintendent that they were 
wanted in tbe office. At that time they had no clothes on the upper part of the body 
ns they were taking exercise. They were compelled to undertake the journey that 
evening without any warm clothes. He questioned whether the ' Ordinance was being 
administered in the spirit and according to the letter of the law. Was there any justi- 
fication for not allowiog those prisoners to get their clothes from their cells f It could 
only be justified if there was a desire to ruin their health, so that when they came out 
they would not be able to allow the ordinary avocations of life. 

Sir Hugh 6TEPHEN60N, replying, isid there had always been considerable difficulty 
in dealing witkdetenues at Berhampore. In the last few months the state af indiscipline 
had been particularly had, and the jail officers had been threatened with assault. Tbe 
Government issued orders for the transfer of four detenues and asked the Police Superin- 
tendent to see orders served on the four offenders. In view o I the attitude of tbe 
oetennee and previous incidents, it was considered advisable to arrange for transfer 
without warning the detenues. The Assistant Folk* Superintendent went to tbe jeil 
at tin in the evening to serve orders on tbe four detenues. He wns informed that one 
was unable to travel. The other three came to the jail gate end were told that 
they were transferred to Hasaribegh and they would have to go that night. The detenure 
declined to reoeive orders, on the ground that they had no warm clothes. At that time 
ike detennes had warm coats, woollen shirts, woollen socks, mgs and sweaters and tbe 
Civil Surgeon, who wns the Jail Superintendent, certified that the warm clothes they 
had were ample for the journey. 
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Tbs MI Superintendent tbn mmt the waidvi to the detenom 1 oells (o oolleot (heir 
clothing, bat they were not allowed lode so ud warn abo eed. Other detenues by that 
thoe crowded la the yard oppodU the gate and ebouted instructions to the three 
dMennm to reeiffi to the end and throw oO aU their clothing. They bed on their bodice 
want ehirta and cfandd ere which they pacead through the window to the other detennee 
in the yard. They were then only clothed in dhotwa The Police Baperintendent 
then cent foe four hoepital hlanketo and foar sheets lor each of the detennee. They 
ref need to eat any food, and the police had to hit them into the outrage. The tame 
performance was repeated at Berhrampore elation, and they had to he lifted out of the 
cariiage and put in a reserved oompanment There was no justification for regarding 
that inc id e nt as a pieoo of un war mutable juphmr on the part of Government or the police. 

The motion was discussed for two boon, the European and tome Mahomcdan memheie 
supporting the Government, the Swarajiste and Nationalists supporting the motion. 

The motion was passed by M votes to 6A 

Ministers* Salaries Granted 

On tbs 1 Q 1 H DECEMBER Mr. P. N. GUHa moved that salaries for the actual 
period of work be given to ail the four Ministers who were appointed by His Excellency, 
and who had to resign owing to the total reload of their salaries by the Couucil. 

The statement made by Mr. J. M. SEN GUPTa, giving reasons for not voting 
against the resolution, moved in the Council, for salaries to the four Ministers for the 
actual period they had worked, was not sympathetically received by the Nationalist*, wuo 
had, on three previous occasions, voted with the Swarajists in oppusiug similar resolutions. 

Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta explained the position of the Swaraj Party. He said when 
the party voted against the Ministers* mUrits and threw them out, on three occa- 
sions, during the lifetime of the present Coaueii, they made it perfectly dear that 
they were not actuated by personal considerations. The votes were against Dyarohy. 
He desired to repeat that whether it be Mauivi A K, ffas.nl Hnq, Mr. Surendranath 
Mollick. Mr. A. K. Qhusnavi or the Baja of San tosh, tuey were not prepared to 
support them as Ministers, be they Hindus or Mahomedans. They were not prepared 
to support the Dyarchies! form of Government, with Ministers and Kxeective Councillors, 
the former being merely tools in the hands of the latter. Tbe issue before them was 
not to be confounded with the issue of the continuance of Dyarchy. The two issues were 
distinct and separate. He wished to make it per fectly clear tliat, if any demand for 
Ministers 1 salaries was brought forward, for carrying on the present dyarctricai system 
of Government, they would oppose it, whatever the constitution of the Ministry might 
be. On this resolution for payment of back salaries, as the party had no personal bias, 
or vindictiveness, against the gentlemen concerned they would vote for it. Their fight 
was against dyarchy, continued Mr. Sen Gupta, and until the constitution of the Govern- 
ment was so altered aa to be acceptable to the people of India, their representatives would 
refuse to accept or work it ; but they were not willing to act in any way which might 
be const r ued aa an act against particular individual*. 

The position, concluded Mr. Ben Gupta, had been made perfeetly dear by the 
mover of the resolution, who admitted that the Ministers were wrong constitutionally, 
in oontinaing in office even after their salaries were refused. The position that the 
Bwaraj Party took up should he no encouragement to the Government to appoint Minister!, 
who had Bo majority in the House and whose salaries were bound to he rejected, in tbe 
hope that, after they bad worked as Minister! the House would be lenient and paas their 
salaries later on. 

Nationalist* oppotitteo. 

Mr. Mtnmatha Nath BAT (Nationalist) did not see how having voted against 
dyarchy, they could vote for the pay of the principal actors brought Into e xis t ence 
by dyarchy. 

Mr. Akhil Chunter DATTA (Nationalist) said the present motion !-<d not raised 
any fresh Mens. There was no justification for setting aside their previous decision. 
These woo no am disgoMing the fact that, both personal and oossmnnal o onekteratt ons 
had deeded the real imee. To aay that the Ministers 1 salaries were refused out of 
communal bias was a perversion of truth. It hsd been stated that reason dic t ated 
their voting against the motion, bat sympathy and sentismnt impelled otherwise. Aa 
representatives of the people it was not open to them to be charitable at the cost of tlm 
taxpayer. If they did so, the speaker warned his friends, tbe people would bring n 
chares of breach of tram at their door. They were opposed to dyarchy and tba Ministexo 
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who worked for dyarahy. By paying the Mhristwi' mlartos for* a certain period they 
would become a pan of dyarchy, ao far aa that period was oooee n ie d . 

Mr. Bejoy Kristo BOSS. Swarajist, raid (hat be opposed the resolution on principle, 
hat in obsdienoe to party discipline he oould not rote again* it Ho wonld be falling 
In hie dety if be did not point the hollowness of the motion. One of the Mbdotero for 
whom their sympathy was wanted had loot year eald bo wonld work wlthont salary. 

Two of the ex-Minieiars, the Baja of fl a nt ooh and Nawab Nawabeli Cbowdhaiy, 
refused to aooept the salaries. The resolution was carried. 

On the 12TH DECEMBER* the laet day of the Deoember B e nto n, Mr. Band moved a 
resolotton urging the Government to take early steps to mors the proper anthorittoa to 
amend Bale III of the Bengal Electoral Boles, with a view to n*ove the present disability 
of the labouring platers to send their own elected representatives by granting special 
electoral franchise to them. The resolution was carried. 

Criminal Law Amendment Act, 

B al Harendranath CHAUDHUB1 (Nationalist) moved that immediate steps be taken to 
repeal the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1315. He gave the following reasons 
in support of his motion 

(1) It was a barbarous legislation, unknown in any olvilised and self-governing 
co unt ry. 

(1) It was an emergency measure, but at present no emergency existed. 

(8) The Aot had beoome an engine of oppression. 

(4) It was a measure to terrorise all people who were not in the good books of the 
all-powerful Polioe, controlled by an irresponsible executive. 

(5) Prisoners under this Aot served long terms of imprisonment without trial. 

(6) The Act had utterly failed to aobieve its purpose. 

(7) In January last, Sir Alexander Muddiman had said that it would be kept only 
so long as public interest demanded and not a day longer. 

Mr. J. M. SEN GUPTA said that the Government adopted the measure without 
tackling the root oause of discontent, which was the desire for freedom. In attempting 
to stop that desire, the Government was following the Government of Russia and the 
British Government in Ireland, and he predicted that the same fate would overtake the 
India Government. As regards the administration of the Act, Mr. Sen Gupta said that in 
January last, Mr. Satyendranath Mitter, a member of the Legislative Council and Mr. 
Subash Chandra Bose, Chief Executive Offioer of the Calcutta Corporation who had been 
arrested under the Aot, were transferred from Berhampore to Mandalay Jail. They were 
brought down to Calcutta on their way, and detained one night in the dirty Polios look- 
up meant for drunkards and loafers. That was certainly not justified under the Act. 

In Mr. Ben Gupta's opinion, the reasons why they and other prisoners were kept in 
an unhealthy place at Mandalay was that they should ooutract diseases. Some of them 
were suffering from insomnia, dia bates and other disease. The Jail Superintendent 
behaved in such a manner that there was hunger -strke. Mr. Sen Gupta knew that hia 
was a ory in the wilderness, but be warned the authorities that they would not be able 
to stop the people frohi gaining their freedom. The Government would go the way of the 
British administration in Ireland, if they opposed the onward march of the people. 

Sir Hugh 8TEFHEN80N, in reply, said that, in spite of the tortures and inhu- 
manities in jail, the detenues preferred jail to Bengal villages. He said the Government had 
no intention to stop the desire for freedom by force. The Government only said it was a 
mistaken method to try to attain freedom by terror Jam. The ream why the detenues were 
transferred to Mandalay was that it was desirable that there should be complete isolation. 
The Government bad, in their possession, proofs of communication between the prisoners 
inside the jail and terrorists. Since the Act was passsd 16 arrests bad been made under it. 
The ream for detaining the prisoners was that the conspiracy still existed. Thera still 
existed a party latent upon violenoe. If the Act were repented, there was every seam 
to believe that the main ooneptraoy would swing back to the cult of te rro r is m. 

The rseoitftion was carried. 66 voting for and 86 against 

The Council adjourned jfc* Mb 
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Budget for 1925 — 1926. 

Tlx Bitaw and Orta Iwstatative Connell mat at Patna on th* 18TH nUIUIT 
IMS when the Hon. Mr. Bachchldananria Sinhn (Finanoe Member), In Introdnelag Ibe 
Budget, said 

The estimates for the current financial year, at passed last March, anticipated an 
opening balance of Be. 1,69,68,000, including Be. 82,89,000 In the Famine Insaranoe 
Fend, which we can only draw upon for actual relief operations, protective irrigation 
works, or other works for the prevention of famine, or the grant of loans to agriculturists 
under the Agriculturists Loans Act or for relief purposes. The remainder Be. 1,87,19,000 
represented the balance which oould be utilised, if neoes s ary, for more general purposes. 
When the accounts for 1988-24, were dosed the actual opening balance for the year 
now current proved to be Be. 6,86.000 in excess of the estimate or Be. 1,75,98,000 in all. 
Aooording to the latest figures available on revised estimates show a revenue of 
of Bn 6.81,48,000, ora shortage of Be. 2,94,000, and under the head of expenditure from 
revenue an increase of Be. 6,09,000 ; while oar total reoeiptaare Be. 1,98,000 in excess, 
and our total expenditure is Be. 12,66,000 in exoeee. The net result is that, after allowing 
for the Increase, to whioh I have already referred over oor budgeted opening balanoe, 
cor closing balanoe is expected to be Bs. 1,86.81,000 or Be. 8,87,000 below the estimate. 

The total dosing balance, now estimated at Re. 1,85,81,000 includes, Bs. 89,89,000 
of Famine Insnranoe Fond money, leaving an ordinary balanoe of Bs. 1,46,91,000., 
Onr estimates for the coming year assume a revenue of Be. 5,48,88,000 and total 
receipts of Bs. 6.71,49,000. On the expenditure side, exclusive of new se h emee. the 
expenditure charged to revenue is Bs. 6,90.98,000 and the capital expenditure Re. 18.08,000 
or a total expenditure of Bs. 5,89.06,000, leaving n surplus of Bs. 89,48.000. Of this 
lattec amount, however, Bs. 14,99,000 appertains to the Famine Insaranoe Fund, and 
the net surplus, therefore, available for general expenditure is thus reduced to 
Bn 1 7 ,68,000. 

New Schemes. 

I now turn to the provision for new schemes in the budget. It is impofeible to 
propose at present any reduction of taxation, whioh, if carried out, would seriously 
affect for the worse the nation-building departments. On the contrary, in future years. 
If local bodies do not raise their own taxation for development purposes, and the present 
tendency continues of expeotlng Government to bear nil the burden of expansion, wo 
shall obviously either have to call a halt or seek after now sonroee of revenue. Now our 
ordinary balance it estimated at Be. 1,45,92,000 at the end of the current year. At the 
beginning ef this year it wae Be. 1,48,88.000 and at the beginning of 1982-88 it stood 
at Be. 84,77,000. Thus; by a conservative policy of husbanding onr resources, we have 
raised that balanoe by Be. 61,15,000 in three yearn In the circumstances, wo felt folly 
justified in taking the view that there was now no good reasons for striving deliberately 
after further aoeumnlationa at the expense of postponing indefinitely a number of sound 
schemes for the benefit of the tax-payer. We accordingly obtained the approval of the 
Government of India to draw, it necessary, on oor total balanoe to the extent of 
Bn 80,10,000 which means Bn 16 lakhs from oar ordinary balance, eo that we stay be 
able to spend this amount on useful project*. Adding this Bn 46 labks frs^jN ordinary 
bala n c e , the total amount available for new schemes in the budget amounts to 
Bn 62j53,000— a truly large amount of more than half a crore. This sambas been 
distributed between the Reserved and the Transferred sides (excluding AnguJ) no 
follows 

Recurring Hoo-reearrlsf Total 

Referred 99,000 6,08,000 7,02,000 

Transferred 18,48,000 . 8X^7,000 64,76,000 

39 
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A eon o( Bi 1,09,000 cm to the polios of which Bo. 9,01.000 lo for buildings for 
bo — I f tho font bettor and Bo. 74,000 It to supplement the stores of clothing. Wo 
bo— provided o fortbor reearring grout of Bo. 0 half Jonhs lor primary ednoation and 
Boo— and half lakhs non-recurring, towards bolldiogs for primuiy schools ; also Be. 
1 ^000 for load aoqoWtion for the Em deferred University project. Under Medical, tho 
noa-reoarriag grant of Bs. 8 lakhs for building new dir penmrieob— been raised to Bo 4 
lakhs, and the s—arring grant for and leal relief (roe a Ba. 9 lakhs to Bs. 9 lakhs. Under 
Fabtto Health wo ha— for the nest year node a special addition of Be. 9 half lakhs to 
tbs annual giant of Be. 45,000 for rural water sopply in order to enable a determined 
at tem p t to get ahead with this very neecssary and beneficial reform. Under Indnstriee 
we have provided Ba 96,000 for a demonstration match factory at Patna and a genera— 
earn of Be. 6 lakha for loa— under the State Aid to Indnstriee Act. Under Civil Works 
wo ha— iaoladed two Hems of Ba 40,000 each towards two mooh needed bridges over 
the Bhargovi and Baiabalang rivers in the Pori and BaJasore districts, respectively. 

After the Finanoe Member's statement the different heads of the Budget were intro- 
duced by m emb ers in ebarge of departm—ts, 

Bettiab Court of Warda 


On the 15TH FBBBUABT, diecumion wn resumed of the non-official resolution that 
a Committee be constituted to enquire into the’ working of the Court of Wards, 
Boltlah Batata, with special reference to the et rained relation between the Court of 
Wards and the Bettiah Municipality. Hie Excellency Blr Henry Wheeler was present 
in the distinguished Visitors* Gallery for part of the proceedings. 

Mr. Hari Shankar Binha supported the resolution. 

Mr. Morrison opposed the resolution on the ground that no oaee had been made 
out for tho appointment of a Committee of Enquiry and it was not tho proper remedy 


to apgly in this connection. 


Foley in hie -speech dealt with each specific allegation and laid that the blame 
att a c hed to the management of the Bettiah Court of Wards. 

Khan Bahadur Kawabmda Ashrafuddin Ahmed opposed the resolution observing 
that It was not the function of the Legislative Council to Interfere with executive 
administration and the proper remedy for the injuries alleged to ha— been done to some 
Congress workers and Municipal Commissioners was to go to the law eonrta and demand 
ledsms of their alleged grievance!. He concluded M Here it a sad spectacle of Swarajist 
municipality giving evidenoe of a spirit of intolerance whioh is so much opposed to 
thslr lofty notions and ideas of democratic government.*'' 

Mr. Sri Malayan Sahmy supporting the resolution, observed that the right of the 
Legtslad— Counoil to enquire into the oonduct of u subordinate officer was unques ti oned 
and he urged, the n eo emi ty of an enquiry. 

Mr. Mudan opposed the resolution on oo— titutional grounds and eaid that it waa 
not right tp be guided by irreepo— ible allegatio— made by two or three members of 


Mr. 


Chief Beoretary, mM’that the debate had at least 


the useful 


purpose of presenting before them an illuminating example of what a Swarajist Council 
would be hi the days when Swa-i government came. He tb— dealt with each specific 
■Ifogilt— made against the management of the Bettiah Court of Wards and —owed 
that they we— entirely uni roe sad unfounded. As to the mover's remark that Mr. Gandhi 
w— a very shrewd man, fee Chief Secretory mid that he agreed with him. He had. hud 
tin pkaeum of working with Mr. Gandhi^ Ho bad oome under his influence, ho had 
inflffd. hia magnetism and trie t and in one matter ha was utterly at one 

with him. E« #w all for eharkha spiriting.. They hid a prove tb in England which 
ante: * Satan finds epm* mischief still for idle hands to do" and Mr. Gandhi thought 
thut Ella m— who followed him were not eeeepied in spiaalngB they would get into 
mtechfaf. The speaker oonttenod: « Bo let them turn to eharkha, let them make - 
MOhbbaddw as they can and mint — cheaply — ttey on, bat do not tot them come 
fiTthw (teMih and epia thdr foolish and rtdtoukms yams, which they do not belie— 
r the Connell will net belie— fChomoj 

luted ovinia mis-otatemente 

tW —I— I ct tb. Owrt at Wub, Bitttoh. H* 
.Mb Mail, at wl.lnlMnHw b 
m bi htM^tbat tb, MaaMpri ftwlrtww at Bcttkb wamU thaw mehtaf 
at h&mtwmktmtmmamjwkktkiMm^emmtat tb. Com, DM l> carrying 
i«f pabUaat&tjr. 

ivwm|nM by tba Qaaaatl kg MuMbtti 
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19 MM. •«] JHE AUGUST SESSION 

Tli* Aointt Stuion. 

M ■wtln, attha Hbat and Orta lMgMMiv.OMMUttBuoU.ath.ltTB 

tk* Hmm wm Dm alMtiM'tf Dm fMUM*. 

M Bahadur JjotUh Chandra Btattaoharjee (nominated member npmnkhi lh» 
«WW BapaU oommonttj) having withdrawn fab oanrikiatnre there wen only two 
i wn i fl d af^ Khan Bahadur Kfawaja Mahomed Noor ami Eat Bahadur DwarkaJfath. 
KhaB Bahadur Khwaja Mahomed Noor secured 6T votes, while Eai Bahadur Dwarka Nath 
mo und an kj 98 votes. 

On tbelWH AUGUST Khan Bahadur Khwaja Maboaod Noor pmided over .the mmt- 
tagrftbe Oeaaett, hit election haring been approved faj the Governor. 

nt then a n n o an aa d the fonaation of a panel of chairmen tor the oarvent 
— — NMt Sri Nam® Sahay, Baba Bam Narayan Mima. Hr. F, M. U 
i Md Sal Bkhadar P. 0. IM1 Oboaihry. 


Supplementary "Grants. 

Mr. B. A. Collina moved that a supplementary grant of Bi. 6,000 1 
(Stand!) for a secondary direct grant to aon-Qoverament European and Anglo-Indian 
schools, non-recurring^ beaaeented to. The grant la the Government oontributioatowurtk 
the electric installation of St, Joseph's Convent School, Bankipur 

Balm Krishna Bailabh Sahay (Swarajist) opposed the motion on the gimmd that it 
would mean preferential treatment to Anglo-Indian boys. 

Sir Hugh MoPhenon refuted the assertion and said the Gjvernmnnt was prepared 
to provide eleetrio installatiou to Indian educational institutions by meeting two-t birds 
of the cost of any such scheme that might be proposed after they had it. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. roilins then preedited another supplementary grant ef Be. 74^ii under CWtt 
Works (Transferred) for the acquisition of a factory lor the establbhment of no agrtosttuial 
farm. The site would be more conveniently situated than the Sepaya farm and the 
land and buildings oooid be pnrahased for the amount of the grant. It wna pcupnaad to 
put forward a eoheme for a buflalo breeding farm on the Sepaya site. 

Babe Jaleswar Paraad opposed the motion and stated that tbs Sepaya farm coaid 
adequately serve their purposes. 

The motion was ultimately rejected by 64 to SO votes. Other motions wen ngsenf to 
and the Council adjourned till next day. 

On the S18T AUGUST, the Council reassembling, after interpellations the remai ning 
eight motions for supplementary demands for grants were brought forward/aod carried 
without opposition. 

Legislative business consisted of the Bihar and Orissa Miniin Stttk 
ment) Bill, 1916, and the Chota Nagpur Rural Police (Amendment) Bill, lilt. 


B. A 0. Mining Settlements (Amend.) Bill. 

The Hon. Ganeeh Dutta Singh, introducing the Ant-named Bill, said that it prop n— I 
to a m en d the Mining Battlements Act in order to provide that the Jharia Mines Beesdof 
Health oould keep the balances of its fond in any bank or branoh hank neednen 
Government treasury. The motion wee adopted. 


Cbota-Nagpnr Rural Police Amend. Bill. 

Sir Hugh McPherson, introducing the Chota Nagpur Rural Police I 

1996, said the Bill referred to the problem of dealing with crime to the 

mining ana had beoome a happy banting ground tor eriadnak, and it had long keen 
plain that the ancient watch and ward system of rural India was hem an aauohmkm. 
Ske r emed y proposed to the Bill was to substitute for thsexktbmohaakidamai 
Ia*y force which would be disciplined under the Polioe Act, and to *cry from 
mUkrito oenoaracd a ooatribotkm towards the extra eost, more or lem equal w the amoi _ 
which might be levied under the present Chota Nagpur Polioe Act* The rum Jmfer of the 
nett would be provided from the public nvenees. • 

The memW repmeenttag the Indian Mining Federation raked several potato 

l He wiUtagncm to refer the ftl to 
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Ob the SITE AUGUST low imdAmbM to the Standing Olden of the Bihar tad 
Oiha Legislative Council were moved aad referred to a S e l e ct Committee of the 
Beam to be formed later, and two eappleneatarj demand# for grant* wem dleeaaeed. 
Beth oat taken demands. eae for the ooostruetiou of quarters for members of the 
Legislative Council at Banco! (Doraada) aad the other for the construction of a retidencs 
for the Obtaf-Sceretary at BinAl. 

Them demaade were brought forward by the Government to meet the demand for the 
proper accommodation of memberi of Legislative Council, ae in the previous yean the 
•quarters moved insufficient for the pnrpoee. 

Sir Hugh McPherson, in asking the House to accept theee demaade, observed that the 
general conclusion arrived at by the Homing Committee, whieh met the day before was that 
they ehoold baild one set of qoartere of e superior bungalow pattern at Banohi. The 
praeeat Chief Secretary’s Home should also be taken over and utilised, partly for tbe 
residence of the President of the Council and partly for a hostel or oommoa room for 
members ; also two blocks of quarters should be built for members, one on tbe lines of 
tbe existing B type quarters and -others of tbe dak-bungalow type on tbe site on whieh 
tbe present Chief Secretary*! House stood, and whieh was very near the Secretariat. 
This would Involve tbe construction of a new boose for tbe Chief Secretary, which it was 
proposed to build at Banohi. 

Tbe motion for a* supplementary grant for tbe construction of quarters for members 
•of the Connell was rejected, as also tbe second token demand for the construction of a 
residence for tbe Chief Secretary. 

Irrigation Facilities. 

On tbe 27 TH AUGUST tbe Council reassembled to discuss non-official resolutions which 
were purely of loetl interest. 

- Kumar Bayivaranjan Prasad Sinba moved a resolution urging the construction of an 
irrigation canal from some suitable river m the Bhabna sub-diviakm in the district of 

Tbe Hon. Mr. 8. Sinba, for tbe Government, stated that a scheme for irrigation facilities 
to that park bad been under the consideration of tbe Government for sometime past. Tbe 
eat of a tentative scheme regarding a reservoir in that area was estimated at about 
Bt. 91 lakba. If it were possible a provision for it would be made in tbe n»xt Budget. 

The resolution was ultimately adopted by tbe Council. 

Another resolution asking for tbe introduction of legislation with a view to requiring 
the previous approval of tbe Council to u revision of oanal water rates was carried in 
•pita of Government opposition. 

Land Bent in Orissa. 

Mr. Jagabaadhu Sinba moved that tbe rent on certain lands in Orissa be not enhanced. 
Tbe mover said that tbe paying capacity of tbe tax-payer was not taken into account by 
the Government in adjusting rents, 

Sir Hugh McPherson for tbe Government in opposing tbe motion said that Oriya 
ryoU had been sympathetically treated by tbe Government and tbe assessments imposed 
were very moderate. There was no part of tbe Provinoe on which the Government bad 
spent mare for improving agriculture than Orissa. Tbe resolution was ultimately negatived. 

Another resriution for appointing Hindi and Urdu reporters to record tbe Verna- 
cular debates of tbe Council was carried. 

AUGUST 28TH was tbe last day of tbe autumn session of tbe Bihar and Orissa 
Legislative Council. 

In view of tbe sympathetic reply of tbe Government Mr. Mubarak All withdrew bia 
resolution regarding closing of public offioes, courts and* educational institutions for 
three fuoonsive days after tbe 29th of Fsmsan (fasting month.) 

Another resolution moved by Mr. Bameshwar Prasbad Singh demanding tbs repre- 
sentation of At Legislative Council and local .bodies on tbe Text Book Committee for 
Primary aad Secondary Iduoation was adopted witboot a division. 

7 his completed da business of the sessi on aad the Conned was prorogued. 



C. P. Legislative Council 

Govevnov , i Opening Speech. 

Sir Montagu Butler, addressing the Central Provinees Legislative Connell on the 8BD 
AUGUST arid that when be laet addrened them he appealed to the CounetUon for their co- 
operation, particularly in the direction of financing nation-building project* The Council, 
Mid Hie Excellency, fleet him more than half way by rating the greater part of the demands, 
and he reoo gnie ed that a loaf wae belter than no bread, and that tniee-qaarters was 
better etill. Hie Excellency expi mee d hie thanks in person, and Mid that hie Govern- 
ment appreciated thie change of attitude. 

After paying a tribute to tbeofioen of Hie Government Sir Montagu narrated the 
•tape token bf him after the laet Council nation. Hie Government withdrew the 
•postal instructions to the District Officers to take active etepe to explain the action of 
the Coonoil in refusing to vote supplies. As regards . the holding of Dietrtot Durbars, 
His Excellency assured thorn that he would not delegate this duty to any subordinate 

After explaining the further steps taken by the Government to meet the wishes of 
the Council, Sir Montugn Bntler Mid : M 1 had hoped when the last session ended to 
lay before you once more a demand for the Ministers 1 mlaries, and I oontinned strong in 
this hope until reoent events changed, for the time being, the politioal atmosphere. Prom 
the statements made publicly by the responsible leaden of the dominant party amongst 
you as reported in the Prem it has been made to appmr that their present policy is to 
harases the politioal. future of this Province to Bengal. Whether this is so or not, and 
whether, if it is so, the policy is a wise one in the interests of this Province, 1 am not 
concerned to argue. It is for you yourselves to judge whether our Province has had so 
much political education in the past as to be able to afford to negleet the present oppor- 
tunity for guining political experfenoe. My duty is to faoe the present situation. 
Obviously, if you do not want youiselves to administer the wide range of subjeots included 
under the Transferred bead, it is idle for me to ask you to vote salaries for the Ministers 
>! your own choosing to hold the portfolios. At the sometime, 1 with to make ft dear 
.bat the decision is yours, and not mine, and that the responsibility for the retardation 
d the politioal progress of the Province is with you, and not me or my Government. We 
rave settled, therefore, to oome to no decision on the question of presenting a demand for 
•he Mintatere 1 salaries until you have bad a chance of consulting together and formulating 
inal opinions. We a re ready, nay anxious, to eee you take up your responsibilities, and 
will pot forward a demand for salaries nest Saturday, or some subsequent day in thie 
eeerien, provided wo get a lead from you. To this 1 propose to invite the leaders of the 
dominant party amongst you to oonfer with me during the next few days in order to 
hear from them at first hand what are their wishes. 11 

Late Mr. C. R. Das. 

After the Governor's addrem Mr. Tambe. the President, made a reference to the 
death of Mr. C. B. Dm and wae followed by Dr. Moonje, Swarajist leader, Mr. . 8. M. 
Chitaavi* Liberal leader, and Sir Bertram Btandsn on behalf of the Government. The 
Council then proceeded with the interpellations, of which there were 871. 

Sir Bertram Standee next moved that in view of the remtitiou by the Government 
of India of Be. 9 lakhs out of the Provincial contribution some specified appropriations 
be asedo and that suppMomatary rtnerinds be presented for the team which can be spent 
on the specified objects In the current year. Excepting Be. 15,000 for the ooa e t r wotlo n 
and Improvement of forest road, tbs rati of the amount will bo spent on the Trarafsrred 
Departments, each as education and medical relief, Over Be, 4 half lakhs have been 
s pe cifie d for the promotion of education out of which Be. 55,000 will be given to the 
Unlvefrity Library and Be. 1,50,000 to the Bctanoe College hostel and L* I half lakhs 
for three high schools in Berar, at Baldana, Morsi and Baste, 

On the 5TB AUGUST only one important resolution was named tbit an Advisory Board 
boesMtiteftedtoadvIm the Gowrnmimf in the mlesticn of Honorary MagMttatm. On 
the Ith Angara 19 ireolatfene were on the paper, bet eo little interest wae taken In the 
preorndtamo that no km than 17 mover s warn absent and the majority of motions 
were withdrawn at cnoe after a short explanation from the G over nment . Two were 
paomd, one rektiag to an tamm of the pay of Aetietaat Medioal Officers and the other 
leeoramndiag an Mgmkn earvey of Ben* 
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So Bond tat Utan, 

On the 7TH AUGUST Sir Bttao tata,ta— Meariwr. aan ewer I that in 
panaano* of the aadertaktag given in trie add* -to the OooaoU on the M 
Augaet, tat Governor tested Dr. Heenje, Mr. htawtan Boo and Mr. 5. GL 
Kfaaparae to cooler with km The mitetags took pirn on the ith and Sth Aram 
Dr. Moonfo and Mm Bagbavendee Bao were anwilHag to aoaept oflae and Mm B. 0. 
Kbaparde repr es ented that the Boev morion wore not unwilling to Mopt, hat did not 
think that a otablo Miaistr; y weald Matt and eo deelinedL la the nlnmwatanom no 
demand will be pseeeated t o ■a n e w lor mlarim lor MIMetam. 

Mr. Bagbavendra Bam Swarajist. ■oted lor leave* iatrednoe a Bill to aawnd the 
Municipalities Act, the ofajeol oC wUeh io to disqaolify Honorary Magistrates hoot 
standing lor election, ssicctfcm or nomtnartoa ae numbers of a ManteJpol Committee. 
Another olaaae to intended to extend the dieqaalifyiag period of imprisonment tnm 
eis to Bve yeast 

Sir M. V. Joehi, Boom Maher, oppomrf the Bill aad pointed oat that the domiaaat 
party in the Qoaneil aiamd fey ■rone of thie BUI to keep oat men who wen taeonwleat 
and embarrassing do them in their rteottarin He wanted specific lae tan oe e of Honorary 
Magistrates who had andaly intaonned or otherwise interfered with eleetlons before 
dieqaaUfyiag,and diefranohieing them 

On the STH AUGUST altar interpeUatiene the PrssMimt referred to the anexpeeted 
death of Sir Bnr e nd ra Seth Banetjse. Sir Bertram Gtandea, Mm P. B. Bagbavendra Bao 
aad Mr. S. M.Ohttnavis assooiatedthemeelsm with an exptesrion of grief and mentioned in 
brief the Mhfeveamnts of the deported lender. Then the. resolutions moved by Sir Bertram 
Stsaden regarding the appro pri ation of 9 lakhs regarding oertain epeoMKe pnr p oee waa 
accepted. 

Mr. Kolhe moved an amendment that the provukm lor an extenamn of the oentcai 
Museum at Nagpur be omitted. Sir Bertram apposed the amend meat oa the ground that 
money wae requited lor good purpose. Mm S. M. CUtnavia assured the henee that the 
money wee needed. Die amendment wae pat to voOe and loot hy IS votee agriaet M votee. 

An amendment alood in the neme of Mm D. H. H. Bane that testred el a giant 
for the University Library of Be. 95, OSD the amount ebonld be given for the iatrodnetion 
of compulsory primnty education. This wan withdrawn. The grant was voted. 

Mr. O. S. Gupta moved aad Mr. Ihakar Chhedilal seesnded that giant of Ba 190.000 
to the Seieaoe College Hostel, Magyar be redaoed by Be. 79.009. Mr. 5. H. Beckett 
oa behalf of the Government opposed the motion on the grand that it was propose d 
to make it an entire aad self-oontainas college which woald leave ptessnxe on 
the Morris Hisiop Colleges. The amendment was pat to vote and loam Another 
amendment of Mr. B. fl. Beckett to increase the grant from 1 and a half lakhs to 
Ba 104,000 waa pat to vote and declared lost. The som of Be. 50,000 for the aided 
Anglo-Vernacular School In Berar and Bo. 49,000 for manna! training in Boar were 
voted. Mr. 0. S. Gapta paspaoad that the sum of Be. 90,000 be added to appropriation of 
Bs. 1,50,000 proposed far three High S c hools ra Boar. Mr. K. F. Fande eppoeed the 
gmat end referred to the injnrilnfi of the Stan Committee report whioh deprived the 
people of the Central Provinces of several adv anta ge!. After tome more speeches in 
which there was good deal of wangling between Mahno of Berar and Central Provinom, 
the appropriation was pat to vote and deolared carried. 

The Council neat discamoi .ether snppknenteiy grants oovorod by approp ri a ti o n. 
Them wm 99 amendments to the rmolu ti on wgwding the allooetimi of 9 lakhs 
remitted hy the Government ef India hot ultimately after p w t m o ted and nnin- 
tereottng disoessten lasting for ft hoars dm Hones voted for all deomads inelnding 
extra demand, of 9m 50,000 for one high oohool at Drug. Another demand of Be. 
4,50,000 to fee given to Nagpur Municipality m loon lor improvement of water dis- 
trihntioa mhn and extension of mange term woe also pasmd withoat opposition. 
The Oonnri! next voted la. 1,60,000 aad* the hotel civil works transferred. 

At the olose of the jmcnediagB the pmridmt nfemd with Mgm* the impending 
settlement of air Bertram Mnndan aad simnsrated his good qaalities of head aad heart 
•especially hi e Impart ial s c rvtem as leader ef the boose. Dr. B. & Mooaje on behalf of 

** ' § tM :SS?ft?Be^^ fedridSy replied and thanked the members of the boose 
forthrir nmm tt n. Hs mid ha was smUy vmy orach sorry tahavahie eoansetta 
severed Item the pnorinos wham Be epaat the bmt pari of the Ufa. The Connell then 
adjourned Mbs dr 



FORTIETH SESSION OF THE 


Indian National Congress 

CA W N PO RE-r2 6 TH DECEMBER 1925 

The Opening Day 

The 40th session of the Indian National Cougresa oommeoeed on the 
26th December afternoon in a spacious panda!. Decorations were simple. 
Khaddar was, as usual, extensively used. Portraits of Leaders on the dais 
were those of Mahatma Gandhi, Lok. Tilak, Pt. Malaviya, Deshbandhu Dae 
and Pt Motilal. Oil paintings of Deshbandhu C. R. Das and Lok. Tilak 
were prominently placed. Unlike other sessions mottos were few and 
taken from quotations of pithy sayings of various leaders — “ Be Honest " — 
(Gandhi) " End or Mend (Deshbandhu) "Deeds not Words ” — (Lajpatrai) 
“ Home Rule is 'our Birthright "—(Tilak). The main motto in front of 
the dais declared "Unity is Strength.” Delegates and visitors began to pour 
in from 12 uoon. Lady delegates and visitors were quite numerous. 

Great Confusion. 

At 1*30 a considerable stir was caused by Ajmere-Merwara llalecatea 
try „ to orce their way into the pandal. They numbered about sixty and 
held thee selves entitled to attend the Congress in defiance of the Congress 
Subjects Committee's ruling invalidating their election. A large number of 
volunteers had to be collected to prevent the onrush. Doors were barred 
and volunteers armed with lathis formed a cordon. Still the Ajmer delegates, 
who had determined to fi^ht their way in, continued to press and refused to 
disperse in spite of persuasion by the volunteers who cried “ no violence - 
please” But Mr. Arjunial Sethi, leader of the Ajmer delegates, lay acu.j the 
entrance and a few delegates of other provinces in their huriy to get id 
trampled upon him. By this time the pandal woe paoked though not very 
fully. After some time the rush was controlled and the Ajmere delegatee 
were kept out. ^Sj. Aijunlal Sethi soon regained consciousness but another 
Ajmere delegate had to be taken out as he also wanted to foroe in. 
Some minor injuries were reported in two or three cases. 

By 2*30 the leaders arrived in a procession, the band playing.* Pandit 
Motilal entered first with Lala Lajpat Rai on his right. Dr. Mumrflal came 
next with Moulana Abul Kalam Asad. Mahatma Gandhi's appearance waa the 
occasion for shouts of “ Gandbikijai " and next earns in order 
Mahomed Alt, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu. Mr. M. R. Jayakar, Mr. S. Srinivasa 
Iyengar, Mr. J. N. Sen Gupta, Mautana Shaokat Ali, Mr. V. J. Patel 
Mr. Vallabhai Patel, Shiva Prosad Gupta, R^jendra Prosad, Doctor Afisari, 
Mr. Purshottamdas Taudan, Mr. Rafi Ahmad Kidwai, Swami Shradhanand and 
Mr. N. C. Kelkar. A number oi distinguished persons were on the dais. Ortr 
a dozen European ladies and gentlemen were present including Mr. and 
Mrs. Hubley and Dr. Rutherford, and Miss Slad e . Dr. Abdur Rah a m a n and 
40 
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Members of the South Afrioun Indian Deputation were also on the dais. 
The other Indian leaden present included Mnnehi Iehwar Saran, Dr. Kni\**h 
Nath Katin, C. V. & f Narasinha, Mr. Mohamed Safee, Khan Bahadur 
Serafras Ho— ain Khan, Mr. C. S. Banga Iyer, Mr. Doni Chand, Mr. Baraeha, 
Mr. Deepnamln Singh, Lala Hanaraj, Dr. Syed Mahtamd, Mr. A. Raugaswami 
Iyengar, Mr, Prakaaam, Mr. Abhyanher, Dr. Mooqji, Mr. Gangadhar Rao 
Deehphande, Swami Goriodram, Mr. Goewami, Mr. Ghamanlal and Mr. D. P. 
Sinks 

Prooeedinge began at 3*45 P.M. The pandal was paeked to overflow by 
ever fifteen thousand people. Only the Ajmere-Merwar gallery was vacant 
The prooeedinge began with national songs all standing. After Vishnu Digambar 
and others had song, Dr. Murarilal delivered his address as Chairman of the 
Reception Committee. He narrated the difficulties put in their way by the 
authorities and declared that noD-oo-operation was not dead but had taken 
firm root He took fifteen minutes to deliver his speeoh. The following is the 
summary of his addre— . 

Chairman's Address 

In the oourse- of his speeoh Dr. MURARILAL said that at the 
time of extending invitation to Cawnpore they had great hopes 
and high aspirations about according a reception befitting the dignity 
of the representatives of the National A— embly, but combination of causes 
stood in their way. Besides difficulties whioh faced the oountry they had to 
eontend with looal difficulties. After referring to deaths of Mr. C. R. Das and 
Sir Surendra Nath Bauerjee he mentioned the Hindu-Muslim tension whioh in 
Cawnpore however led to no untoward happenings. The Opponents of Indian 
National program , seeing their temporary weakne— , had begun to talk dis* 
pairingly of their policy and programme, but they had not grasped the full 
significance of their peaoeful methods of work. Mutual recriminations had 
led many a seasoned soldier to relax his interest in healthy national activities. 
Their workers were handicapped for want of adequate financial aid owing 
to depression in trade. The eoonoigio policy of Government was one of 
hqartle— and oruel exploitation. Organised pillage of the disarmed nation 
bad undermined their manhood and the deadly evil of poverty had made the 
Jivee of millions unbearable. Despite the— and —verml other discouraging 
factors like obtaining site for Congress they worked undaunted and there 
w— the Kakori trial whioh had snatched away many of their ardent and sincere 
workers, many of whom had not been even admitted to bafi. Those incidents 
painfully reminded them of the low value that w— attached by bureaucrat— 
Government to their rights of liberty and eiti— nship hut he w— confident 
stbouft the suoco— of their struggle. The gospel of non-co-operation had 
tbahn offHheir frightful terror of coercion and intimidation. To ea y that 
the movement was dead was to ignore facte. They might have temporary 
set-backs but at.no distant date the movement would bear fruit. 

After the Chairman's Speech Dr. Abdur RAHAMAN, leader of the South 
Afrioa Indian Deputation, in a short speeoh said the Deputation was presenting 
to one of the greatest women of the world (Mrs. Nakfa) her photo. The 
8outh African Indians had g iven India the greatest Bring man (applause). 
“Mahal— belongs to us (appbu— ). Mrs. Naidu also belongs to us. Tou 
will have to give us at least one of the two to go to South Africa and fight 
wur buttle. If we take the grossest woman of India we are leaving behind her 
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photograph ao that you may look st E and ba satisfied. We present this photo? 
to our mother end our aunt in token of lore of the 8 onth Airman Indians.” 

MlS8 A 018 or Stxfatit 

Mr. Oirdhari Lei then read the following messages reoeiTed from eminent 
persons wishing snooess of the Congress 

Sjta. Besanti Debt (widow of Mr. C. R. Das) asked the President to 
light op undying fire and let the united nation rise oat of smouldering ashes 
purified and strong. India’s freedom’s battle must be made a worthy fight 
for whioh Deahabandhu Das gave bis life and for whieh two huodredsof 
their eons were abiding their time behind prison-bars. 

Dr. Rabindranath Tagore requested Mrs. Naidu to direct the Congress 
to love and serviee to the cradle of the people. The great mother’s milk for 
her children had run dry through poverty, ignoranoe, disease and disunion, 
where life was waning and light of joy was nearly extinct 

Mr. R Chakravarti urged a policy by whioh to consolidate national foroes 
and make national demand irresistable. 

Mr. C. Vrjiaraghavaohari (Salem) suggested the constitution of a com- 
mittee for drafting Indian constitution to be adopted in a special session 
of the Congress. 

Mrs. Annie Resent wired : “ May Congress be guided by you along the 
path to Home Rule by union of all parties who work for India’s freedom and 
revive her splendid past.” 

Hon. Mr. G. S. Khaparde wanted Mrs. Naidu to restore the Congress 
to its traly political character with responsive 00-0 pe ration as the settled 
policy. 

Loud Sinha sincerely hoped there would be great gathering and a su cc es s" 
ful session. 

Mr. Jinnah said the immediate issue was securing the revision of the 
present constitution, but any action of principle of direct aotion would be 
fraught with serious consequences and imperil political advance. 

The Indian Congress Committee of Nairobi said, unless the whole of 
India was united and attained Swaraj, all efforts to secure equal status for 
Indians in British oolonies and foreign countries would be futile. 

The Transvaal Indians through their oommittse asked the Copgresa 
to support the 8 outh African Deputation. The Pretoria British Indians’* 
Association made a similar request 

Hon. Syed Bara Aii from Maritiburg wired appealing for modifiestioo 
of the constitution to admit all parties. 


The Presidential Address 

Mia. Sarojini Naidu. the first Indian lady to pr e si de over die National 
Congress, then proceeded to the rostrum and received a great ovation. She 
spoke for over an hour extempore. Her printed addms no doubt briefly 
severed moat of what aha said, but she spoke at the spur of As momsnt 
without reetrieting to language used in the address. She kept the endlesos 
spell-bound. The foQowug is the full text of her Addiees:— 
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“ Friends— Were I to nnsaek all the treasuries o! human language I fear 
I should fail to discover words ol adequate power or beauty to translate 
my deep and complex emotion in acknowledging the signal honour you have 
•done me, by entrusting to my unskilled bands the high burden and respon- 
sibility of so exalted an office, which for two score years has been ennobled 
by the "brilliant and memorable achievement of my distinguished prede- 
cessors both of our own and of alien race. I Am fully aware that you have 
bestowed upon me the richest gift in your possession, not merely as gracious 
recompense for such trivial service as I may have been privileged to render 
at borne or abroad ; but ratber in generous" tribute to Indian womanhood 
and as token of your loyal recognition of its legitimate plaoe in the secular 
and spiritual counsels of the nation. In electing me to be the chief among 
your chosen servants, through a period so fraught with grave issues and 
fateful decisions, you have not treated a novel precedent. You have only 
reverted to an old tradition and restored to Indian woman the classio position 
ahe once held in a happier epoch of our country’s story : symbol and 
guardian alike of the hearth- fires, the altar-fires and the beacon-fires of her 
land. Poignantly consoious as I am of my own utter unworthiness to inter- 
pret so exquisite, so , austere an ideal of wisdom, devotion, and sacrifice, 
aa embodied through the ages in the radiant heroines of our history and 
legend, I trust, that to the fulfilment of the lofty task you have allotted me, 
even I might bring some glowing ember of the immortal faith that illumined 
the vigil of Sita in her forest exile, and bore the feet of Savitri undaunted 
to the very citadels of Death. 

'* The accepted convention of this august assembly imposes upon me, alas, 
the duty of placing before you a formal document of plans 'and policies of 
work for the ooming year. 1 therefore, contrary to the impulse and custom 
of a life-time, am vainly groping for appropriate phrases that might serve 
dimly to foreshadow some of the thoughts that can only find spontaneous 
•expression when I stand in your midst and the inspiration of your living 
presenoe shall give to my heart its voice of hope, and to my words their 
wings of fire. 

Homage to Departed. 

u Before we reach the central purpose of our labours in this northern 
•city, to whioh we have journeyed from the farthest ends of India, let C6 
•offer our mournful homage to the memory of our illustrious dead— to that 
jpreat patriarch of our national renaissance, Surendranath Banneijee, who 
lor well-nigh hall a century assailed the heavens with the thunders of his 
splendid oratory in indignation at the burning wrongs of his people ; to 
Bamakrishna Bbandarkar, the famous Scholar of the Deocan, who with 
patient Ind dedicated hands rekindled the lamps of our ancient Sanskrit 
culture, and lifted it high above the clamour and oonfiict of political 
throngs ; to Peshbandhu Chitte Banjan Das, . kingliest of dreamers, whose 
whole being was a Vaxshnavite rhapsody of incomparable passion for the 
liberty of his motherland, who died with his hand outstreched in a royal 
.gesture of reconciliation towards a powerful antagonist against* whom he had 
fought so often with such reekleee and victorious chivalry. 

“ Would that be were with us to-day to guide ns aright in our anxious 
deliberations and help us to apprehend the true and tragic significance of 
the stnpendons problems that call for immediate settlement and oannot with 
impunity be deferred to a more convenient season. A singular combination 
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of domestic end inte ra c tional circumstances has conspired to implicate us 
against our will and almost without our knowledge in a labyrinth of intricate 
and unparalleled difficulties that threaten the stability and integrity of our 
national existence* Our imperative duty, therefore, is to survey with eyes 
unhooded of their habitual illusion, the sinister aiid melancholy spectacle 
of our atgect helplessness born of our foolish disunion and nourished by our 
long dependence upon the caprioe or the compassion of Imporial policies. 
What means shall we devise, what schemes shall we evolve to deliver our 
•elves from the manifold dangers that enoompass us ! Ilow shall we combat 
the deadly foroes of expression that challenge our human rights of liberty, 
how defeat the further enoroachment of ruthless and rapacious Imperialist 
exploitation that despoils the remnants of our moral and material heritage 1 
How circumvent the insidious and ingenious aggressions of other foreign races 
eager to profit by the conditions of our economic and intellectual servitude ? 
How shall We avert the implacable doom that menaces our unfortunate kind* 
red in the Colonies, how quell the rampant foroes of reaction or divert the 
disaster of our internecine feuds f 

Non*VioIent Non-Co-Operation. 

"The answers that we need are fully enshrined in tho magnificent 
Gospel of sacrifice enunciated by Mahatma Gandhi, in which ho vainly 
•trove to teach us the heroic secret of national self- redemption. But we, so 
long disinherited from the epio faith that sustained our brave forefathers, 
were too weak and unworthy to respond for more than a brief period 
to the demands of that noble and exacting oreed. Whatever may be the 
verdict of history, it cannot be gainsaid that the movement of non-violent 
non-co-operation that swept like a tempest over the country shook the very 
foundations of our national life, and though to-day it is quiescent and ite 
eehoee are almost still, it has irrevocably changed the aspect of our spiritual 
landscape. 

“ However remote may be all our programmes for the future from the 
principles and ideals of Mahatma Gandhi, they must inevitably be per 
masted by the influence of these recent years which have permanently 
shifted the current of our political thought and altered the direction of our 
political destiny. 

"We need to-day some transcendent miracle of intrepid and enduring 
statesmanship to enable us to remobilise, reconcile and discipline our scattered 
and demoralised energies to a supreme unanimous effort for the final deli* 
verenee of India from the last shackles of her political subjection ; and to 
devise a comprehensive scheme that shall act as a natural and indispensable 
auxiliary of political emancipation, and include within the soope of its interest 
or benediction ill the enterprises and endeavours that subs t a ntia lly contribute 
to the social, economic, industrial and intellectual advancement of India, 
eonsietently with the requirements of her own peculiar conditions and in 
aeqofdapoe with the finest ideals of modern progress. 

Village Reconstruction. 

M To give eooerets expremion to our deeisioos in regard to these anriUary 
activities, the Indian National Congress should create definite departments j 
to be governed by groups of men and women specially qualified by their I 
capacity or onthnsiism to administer to the vital and divergent wants of the j 
people. The main divtnone might be few but should include within their 
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sphere oi responsibility all cognate Batten. To my mind it la of paramount 
importance to fomidata a practical scheme of vHlsge reconstruction oo the 
lines of Dashbnndha Dot's dm. For this porposs we must try to enlist 
'a luge bend of tniasiooeTy patriots of banting seal who* set free from material 
wants by the pious charity of the householders of the oo nn try as in ancient 
times, should carry through the length nod breadth of the land the bendfeeut 
evangel of self-pliance and self-respect, taking the immemorial twin symbols 
of the plough and the spinning wheel as the central text of the teaching that 
■ball liberate our unhappy peasantry from the erushiog misery and terror of 
hunger, ignorance and disease. Closely allied to the task of village reorgani- 
sation is the task of organising the industrial workers in the crowded cities, 
who are so often compelled to live under conditions that degrade and bruta- 
lise them ; and who, dislocated from the steadying influences of the familiar 
traditions and associations of the rural homes they leave in search for bread, 
are so hopelessly exposed to the temptations of immorality and vioe. It 
should be our endeavour to assist in securing for them improved housing 
conditions, better wages and a oleaner atmosphere, and to establish an 
equitable and harmonious co-operation between Capital and Labour as a 
valuable joint asset of national progress. 

The Education Problem. 

M 1 am appalled at the criminal apathy of our general attitude towards 
the urgent problem of Indian education. The surpassing evil of foreign 
domination has been to enslave our imagination and intellect and alienate 
us from the glorious tradition of our national learning. We are to-day no 
mere than the futile puppets of an artificial and imitative system of educa- 
tion which, entirely unsuited to the special trend of our raoial genus, has 
robbed us of our proper mental values and perspectives, and deprived us of 
all true initiative and originality in seeking authentic modes of self-expression. 
It is pre-eminently our duty towards the young generation to ao recreate 
our educational ideals as* to combine in felicitous, and fruitful allianoe, all the 
lovely regenerating wisdom of our Eastern culture with all the highest 
knowledge of art and science, philosophy and eivic organisation evolved by 
the younger peoplea of the Week 

National Militia. 

"In addition, I would insist with all the force at my oommsnd on including 
a complete oourse of military training as an integral part of national educa- 
tion. It it not the saddest of all aameful ironies that our children whose 
favourite lullabies are the battle songs of Kurukshetra and whose little feet 
march gaily to the stirring mueie of Bqjput ballads, should be condemned 
to depend for the safety of their homes, the protection of their sanctuaries, 
the security of their mountain and oeean frontiers, on the fidelity and strength 
of foreign arnA. The savage Masaai, the primitive Zulu, the Arab and the 
Afridi the Greek and the Bulger may all carry their tribal weapons and 
olaim their iLalienablp right to defend the honour of their raoe, hut we, whose 
boast it is that we kindled the flame of the world’s civilisation, are alone 
defrauded of our privilege and have become oo wards by compulsion, unfit to 
answer the world's challenge to our manhood, unable to* maintain the 
sanctity of our homes and shrines. 

"Whatever the experiments recommended by the Gommissioa now sitting 
to explore the avenues of militniy advaneement for our people, it m incumbent 
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apes the Congress to form forthwith a national militia hy volunteer eooecrip- 
tion, of wtioh the nucleus might well be the existing vol unteer organisations. 
Farther,, we should also oarefully ooneider the question of usntieal as well 
as navel and aerial training to eqoip the n ation for alf purposes of defence 
invasion or attaek. 

South- African Question 

“ Let it not be said of us, however, that our selfish absorption ih our own 
domestie affairs has made us oblivious to the distress and difficulty of our 
kinsmen in foreign lands. Our adventurous oompetriots, who have c rossed 
the seas to seek their livelihood in the dominions and colonies have from 
time to time been subjected to restrictive and repressive legislation. The 
White Paper still stands as a reproach against our failure to redress the 
wrongs of Indian community in Kenya. But in the whole chronicle of 
civilised legislation there has never been so cruel and relentless an outrage 
against humanity as is deliberately embodied in the anti-Asiatio Bill which 
is calculated to exterminate the Indian community from South Africa. 

“Shall we not send across the seas a loving mid ready response to their 
beprt-rending cry for suooour, and, through their ambassadors whom we wel- 
come to-day, offer to our harassed and afflicted brothers in South Africa the 
aasuranoe that India stands behind their courageous struggle to vindicate their 
inherent civic and human rights against the onslaught of such terrific injustice 
and oppression 1 

An Overseas Department 

“ Never before has duty to our kindred in foreign countries been so 
vividly brought home to our minds , nor the necessity of establishing a close 
and living oontaot with all their changing fortunes. We should not lose a 
single moment in forcing an Overseas Department in the Congress manned 
by those who can keep themselves vigilantly aware of all the legislations and 
enactments that adversely or otherwise affeot Indian settlers abroad. 

“Here my heart pleads with me to remember those sorrowful and lonely 
exiles, pining in strange and far-off corners of the earth, consumed with a 
desperate hunger and nostalgia for a glimpse of their motherland, to which 
they cannot return because, onoe they sought to serve her and win her 
freedom in ways unrecognised by the common law. But many amongst 
them surely have made fullest atonement for all the fervent folly of their too 
impatient youth. Surely they, who have been chastened in the searching 
crucibles of dreadful suffering and privation have been refashioned to become 
consecrated ves s e ls of selfless service for the amelioration of the poor, the 
fallen, and the depressed. 

Foreign Propaganda 

“I cannot oonoeive how we have allowed ourselves to be so heavily handi- 
capped by the lack of an efficient publicity which is the first essential of any 
cam p a ign . We should therefore take immediate steps to form a department 
for widespread political propaganda and for the education of the mas s es in 
all matters pertaining to their civic and social interests, to the wrongs under 
which they labour, the struggles in which the nation is engaged, the iniquitous 
and unstable fiscal sod financial policies so ruinous to the prosperity of the 
oountay. I am confident that we oould secure the willing cooperation of 
thoee who, otherwise prevented from active participation in publie affairs, 
would gladly pises their expert knowledge at our disposal, to advise us on 
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uest fons connected with the revival of oottage industries, on commerce, 
railway shipping, oo-operative banking! and all other branches of development 
neoe—ry for our material welfare. 

** The nationalist press* both vernacular and English, should be amongst 
the accredited channels of onr propaganda ; above all a reliable foreign news 
service should be established to transmit to all the chief centres of the world 
thft correct version of Indian affairs, and friendly embassies appointed to 
foster feelings of goodwill and understanding betwen India and the people 
of other lands. 


Hindu'Moslem Question 

“ And now I approach with the utmost hesitation and regret the most 
baffling and most tragic of all the problems before us. I, who have dedicated 
my life to the dream of Hindu- Muslim unity, cannot contemplate without 
tears Of blood the dissensions and divisions between us that rend the very 
fabric of my hope. I have tried to arrive at a just appreciation of the many 
unfortunate causes that have brought about so deep a gulf between the two 
communities, and tended to quirken such a sharp aod importunate sense 
of aloofness on the part of my Muslim brothers, which, to the profound 
alarm and resentment of the Hindu community, manifests itself in a growing 
and insistent demand for separate and preferential rights and privileges in 
academic, official, oivic and political circles of life. Though I am convinced 
that the principle of communal representation, whether through a joint or a 
separate electorate frustrates the conception of national solidarity, I am 
compelled to recognise that situated as we are to-day in an atmosphere so 
tense and dark and bitter with unreasoning communal jealousy, suspicion, 
fear, distrust and hatred, it is not possible to reach any satisfactory or 
abiding readjustment without the most earnest and patient collaboration 
between Hindu and Muslim statesmen of undeniable patriotism to whom we 
should entrust the delicate and difficult task of seeing some sovereign remedy 
for so devastating a disease. 

I beseech my Hindu brothers to rise to the height of their traditional 
tolerance which is the basic glory of our Vedic faith aud try to comprehend 
how intense and far-reaching a reality is the brotherhood of Islam, which 
constrains seventy millions of Indian Mussalmans to share with breathless 
misery the misfortunes that are so swiftly overtaking the Islamic countries 
and crushing them under the heel of the military despotism of foreign power. 

" In their turn I would implore my Muslim comrades not to permit their 
pre-occupation with the sorrows of Syria, Egypt, Iraq and Arabia to obliterate 
the oonao|pusnes8 of their supreme duty to India, their motherland, which 
must always have the first claim upon their devotion and allegianoe. 

“ If Hindus and Mussalmans would both learn to practise the divine 
qualities of mutual forbearance and acoord to one another perfect liberty of 
living, without the tyranny of fanatical interruptions of one another's appoin- 
ted rituals and sacrifices, if they would but learn to reverence the beauty of 
each other's creeds and the splendour of each others oi vitiations, if the 
women of the two communities would but join together in the intimate 
friendship of their common sisterhood, and nurture their children in an 
atmosphere of mutual sweetness and harmony, bow near we should oome to 
the fulfilment of our heart's desire ! 
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The States and Frontier 

" We ahould grossly fail in oar duty to. our neighbours were we to omit 
to try and looter cordial ties of sympathy and trust between ourselves and 
the primes and the people of the great Indian States scrupulously refraining 
from all interference in their internal eonoerns but always ready to servo 
in their wider interests. 

“ Nor can we afford to ignore the claims of the Frontier Provinces, whioh 
owing to their peculiar geographical and strategic position on the map, are 
governed by a form of perpetual martial law. We should render them all 
the assistance in our power, in their .efforts to obtain the normal civic and 
social amenities whioh are so abundantly enjoyed by their sister provinces. 

Our Common Goal 

“ These are some of the aooessory features of our work. The real function 
however *of the Indian National Congress is the speedy attainment of Swantf* 

There is a large and influential section of Congressmen who still ding 
with touching and jealous loyalty to the orthodox oreed of Non-oo-operction. 
Sternly refusing to take cognisance of Legislative bodies they devote them- 
selves to the pursuit of Mahatma Gandhi f B benevolent mission, propagating 
the cult of the spinning wheel and ministering to the lowly and pitiful 
outoastee of our eociety whom, in our arrogance, we have so long denrived 
of their dementary human rights. 

“ To-day therefore, the Swaraj Party with its highly disciplined organisa- 
tion and its striking record of success is the only political body within the 
Congress engaged in actual oombat with bureaucratic authority. Is it* not in 
this crucial hour Xhe unmistakable duty of all the other political parties 
in the country, irrespective of their particular labels and particular beliefs 
to return to the Congress, whioh invites them with open doors, and ooalasoe 
all their divided energies and talents in devising a common programme of 
notion in pursuance of oommon goal. 

“ All of them have openly acknowledged that the Reforms of 1919 whioh 
were to have created a new era of progress have proved nothing but a mirage 
and the powers they professed to transfer to the people nothing but a. 
deceptive myth. All of them surely, are tacitly agreed upon some common 
maximum of the wrongs they ere still prepared to endure, some common 
minimum of the rights they are now determined to enforce. And whatever 
be my own personal oonviotion, they at all events are all in favour at least 
as an initial form of self-government, of the ideal of Dominion Status, so 
elaborately expounded in the Common-wealth of India Bill, and more 
succinctly and emphatically embodied in the National Demand whieh has 
been endorsed by the representatives of all political sohools in the Legislative 
Assembly. Below the limits of that demand the Indian nation cannot dee* 
mad without irretrievable to its dignity and self-respect. It is now 

lor the Government to meke the responsive gesture that shell decide our 
fature attitude. If the resp on se be sinoere and magnanimous, with ample 
guarantees of good-will end good frith on its pert, it will oeosssitete an im- 
mediate revision of our prsssot policy. But if by the end of the 8pring 
Se s si on s we receive no answer or an anewer that evades the reel issues* 
or proves unworthy of our anarfptsnca, the National Congress must clea rly 
issue emendate to all those who some within its sphere to vacate their eerie 
in the Central end Piovineiri Legislatures and inaugurate from Kallas to 
41 
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Kaiiyakumari, from the Indue to the Brahmaputra en untiring end dynamic 
campaign to arouse, consolidate, educate end prepare the Indian people for 
all the progressive and ultimate stake of our united struggle and teaeh them 
that no SMrifiee is too heavy, no suffering too great, no martyrdom too 
terrible, that enables us to redeem our Mother from the unspeakable dir 
honour of her bondage, and bequeath to our children an imperishable 
legacy of Peace. * 

11 In the battle for liberty, feat is the one unforgivable treachery and 
despair, the one unforgivable sin. 

“ With palms uplifted in arden* supplication, I pray that, to us, in our 
coming hour of travail, may be granted in sufficient measure an invincible 
faith and an inflexible courage, and that he in whose name, we begin our 
labours to-day will in the hour of our triumph keep us‘ humble and in the 
beautiful words of our ancient invocation, 

“ Lead us out of the Unreal into the Real, 

" Out of the Darkness into the Light, 

“ Out of Death iuto Immortality". 


Proceedings and Resolutions. 

I .—The Condolence Resolution. 

After the Presidential Address Mrs. Naidu moved from the ohair a 
resolution mourning the death of the departed leaders, which was passed, all 
standing. 


2* — The South African Indiana. 

Mahatma Gandhi then moved the following resolution about South 
Airioan Indiana in the form passed by the Congress Subjects Committee. 

H The Congress extends its oordial welcome to the South African Indian Congress 
Deputation and issues the Indian settlers of Booth Africa of its fall support in their 
struggle against the consolidated throes which threaten their very existence in that 
sub-continent. 

•* ThW Congress is emphatically of opinion that the proposed legislation known ns the 
Areas Beservation and Immigration and Registration (Further Provision) Bill is in breach 
of the Bmnts-Oandhi Agreement of 1311, in tout H is racial in character and is calculated 
net only to make fhe position of settlors much worn than it was in 1914, bat is derigned 
to make residence in that oountry of any self-respecting Indian impossible. 

* In the opinion of the Congress if the interpretation of the said ag re emen t as pet 
upon It on behalf of the Kttleis it not aooeptad by the Union Government, it should 
bo dooidod by .eferenoe to arbitration, as was done in 1898 in commotion with matters 
affecting the Indian settlers of the Transvaal, and in matters arising from the administra- 
tion of Law 8 of 189ft. 

•The Congress heartily endor s e s the suggestion that a Bound Table Conference, 
containing, among others, proper Indian representative^ should be called to settle the 
question, and trusts that the Union Government will aooept that rsaocnoblo suggestion 

“ In the event of the propoml of a Bound Table Conference and thebsoposal regarding 
arbitration failing, the Congress is of opinion that the Imperial G overnment should 
withhold Boyal Aseent to the BUI should it pum through the Union Pariiawm t . 
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In moving the above resolution Mahatma Gandhi delivered the following 
speech: — 

“ This is the resolution whioh I have not only the greatest pleasure in 
submitting to you for approval* hut I consider it a rare privilege that I am 
authorised by Sarqjini Devi to place this before you. She- has introduced me 
to you as a South African. She might have added “ By adoption* though 
born in India.** I was adopted there and you will discover that when 
Dr. Rahaman, the leader of the deputation, to whioh you will extend your 
cordial welcome, will tell you that Indians of South Afrioa claim that they 
have given me to you. I accept that claim. It is perfectly true that what- 
ever service I have been able to render— it may be disservice— to India, 
it it because I come from South Afrioa. If it is disservioe it is not their 
fault ; it is my limitation. Therefore, the evidence that I propose to give 
before you in support o! the statemeut made here is that the Bill whioh is 
hanging . like the Sword of Damooles over the heads of our eountrymen in 
South Africa,. is designed not merely to heap greater wrongs upon their heads, 
but virtually to expel them from South Afrioa. 

Indians' Feeling 

“ Suoh is admittedly the meaning of the Bill. It is admitted by the 
European! oi South Africa. It is not denied by the Union Government 
itself. If such is the result, you can imagine how keenly the Indians in 
South Africa most feel. Imagine for one momeut that the Expulsion Bill 
is to be passed in the next session of the Assembly, expelling one hundred 
thousand Indians from India. What should we do or how should we behave 
under such a crisis f It is under suoh circumstances that you have the 
deputation in your midst. The deputation oomes here for support from the 
people of India* from the Viceroy, the Government of India and through 
it the Imperial Government itself. 

“ Lord Reading has given them a long reply, and I wish I could have 
said also a satisfactory reply. The reply His Excelleuoy has given is at 
unsatisfactory as it is long, and If that was all the efforts Lord Reading 
proposed to give to the members of the deputation he oould have said 
that in a few words and spared them and spare this land the humiliating 
spectacle of a great Government confessing its inability to render proper 
redress to those who for no fault of their own, who, as many South African 
Europeans would admit, for their very virtues, are now in danger of being 
expelled from South Africa. To some of them South Africa is a land of 
their birth. It was no comfort to those friends of our, it was no oomfort 
to us to be told that the Indian Government has always reserved to itself 
the right to make representation to the South Afrioan Government— the 
right of petitioning— that is to say by a mighty Government, a Government 
whioh is supposed to hold the destiny of 300 millions of people in the hollow 
of its hands. That Government confesses its powerlessness. And why, because 
South Afrioa enjoys Dominion Status. 

Domestic Policy 

" Lord Reading has told the deputation that the Indian Government or 
the Imperial Government eanuot interfere with the domestic poliey of a 
oolony enjoying Dominion Status. What is the meaning of “ domestic policy 99 
when that policy is calculated to bring ruin upon the homes of thousands of 
Indian settlers domiciled there whom they deny the common rights of 
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humanity 9 Will, what would be the eaee if instead of Indians the? happened 
to bo Europeans or Englishmen 9 

M Lot mo quote i precedent Do yon know why the great Boor War took 
pkoe 9 it took plooo is order to protect ike Europeans of South Africa 
who wore domirilod there, or “ wplandere,” ao they .were deeoribed by the 
Traoevaal Bepublfoan Government. The late Mr. Joseph Chamberlain claimed 
lor the British Government that even if the Transvaal was an independent 
Government he declined to believe that this was purely a domestic policy, 
or domestic question. He claimed to protect the rights of the " Uplanders 99 
of Transvaal, and that- was why the great Boer War took plaoe 

Where are the Declarations 9 

" Lord Lansdowne said that it made his blood boil when be thought of 
the disabilities of Indians in Transvaal . Ha held that one of the potent causes 
of the Boer War was the disabilities of Indians in South Africa, or more 
accurately Indians of the Transvaal. Where are the declarations to-day t 
Why does not the British Government go to a war against the Union Govern- 
ment when the life, honour and livelihood of 150 thousand Indians are at 
jake 9 

11 No body questions the description 1 nave given. No body questions the 
over growing grievances of the British Indians in South Africa. If you bavc 
seen a little pempblet by Bishop Fisher who had been to South Africa you will 
find that there he gives e summary of the wrongs that are going to be heaped 
upon the South Afrioan Indians. The Bishop hsa oome to the impartial 
oonclusion that for these wrongs the Indians are. not to blame. It is the 
Europeans ; it is the jealous European traders ; it is the insolence of the 
European power that is responsible for these wrongs. He gives bis testi 
mony that Indians deserved better at the hands of Europeans of South Africa. 

''If justice can possibly eradicate this wrong, if admission by South African 
European statesmen could eradicate the wrongs, if right rules this world — 
for South Africa it will be impossible to bring about this Bill and it will 
not ie necessary for me to waste your precious time and the time of the 
deputation and waste the money of the poor people of South Africa. 

Thrifty Indians 

“ But no ! Might is right. The Europeans of South Africa have chosen 
to heap these wrongs upon our oountrymen, and for what purpose f Conflict 
of the two civilisations, as General Smuts said. He cannot put up with that 
and he thinks Europeans of South Africa consider that they will be over 
whelmed by the East if they allow these hordes to pour down to South 
Africa from India. But bow could we oorrupt their civilisation f Is it 
because we are not ashamed to hawk vegetables and fruits and bring to the 
vary doors of the Sbuth African farmers! This is the oonfiict 

"Someone has said (1 do not know where, but only recently) that 
Europeans in South Africa dread the advent of Islam that civilised Spain, 
that took the torch of light to Africa and preached to the world the Goepel 
of Brotherhood, they are afraid that the Derives of South Africa are em- 
bracing Islam. If brotherhood is a sin, if it is equality of coloured races 
that they dread, then that dread ie well founded. The thing is they 
want to bseome lords oi the universe. They want to appropriate the land for 
themeelvee. The Kaitof, though down-trodden, fears an Asiatic federation 
and speaks even from hie haunt that it is a danger which Europeans should 
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guard thMeelvea against That is the eonfikt of embsarions ndlhl « 
why Loid Reading Is power lem to intervene in their dgmaerio poiiqj. 

Unequal Struggle 

“Such ere Ike tremendous consequences of the etrnggle which thb reso- 
lution describee as unequal, and it k in that unequal straggle that this 
Congress is nailed upon to be privileged to take its due share. I want to 
vieke an appeal, if my voiee tan go as far as Sooth Af rise, to the states- 
men that are ruling the destiny of the Sooth African Indians. 

*' I have so far given only the dark side of Sooth Afriean Europeans. Let 
me also say that I claim among them aome of my most preoioua friends and 
I have reoeived from individual Sooth Afriean Europeans the greatest 
kindness and greatest hospitality. I olaim also to know General S m o te , 
though I may not olaim to be his friend. He was a party to the q ppe o msn t 
on behalf of hk Government He it was who said that the British Indians in 
Sooth Afriea deserved this settlement Is was he who said that this was o 
final settlement and that Indians should not threaten passive resistanm and 
that the European settlers in Sooth Afrioa should allow rest to the Indian 
community. 

Broken Pledges 

** But hardly had I turned my back from South Afrioa than a aeries of 
wrongs began to be beeped upon them. Where is the plighted word of 
General Smuts t General Smuts will go one of these days the same way that 
every human being has to tread, but his words and deeds shall remain after 
him. He is not a mere individual. He spoke the right thing ia ois represen- 
tative capacity. He claims to be a Christian and every one of the menu ere 
of the South African Government is Christian. They claim to be Christiana. 
Before they open their Parliament they reed out the common prayer from 
the Bible and a South African Divine opens the proceedings with a prayer 
that goes up to God, not of white men, not of the Negro, not of the Mussel- 
man, not of the Hindu, but the God of all. 

41 1 say this from my place of position, and knowing my responsibility 
to its fullest extent, that they deny their Bible, they deny their God, if 
they hesitate for one moment, if they fail to render the elementary justice 
that is due to the Indians of South Africa”. 

Maulana MOHAMED ALI deplored that it wee because the nation had 
not taken to the spinning wheel and had on the other hand established 
many war fronts in the form of fights between Hindus and Muslima, Brah- 
mins and ncm-Brabmina, No-changers and Swarajists, and now the latest 
between Swarajists and Responsive Co-operators that they were feeling 
helpless in helping their brothers in South Africa. Wae it not a shame 
that one among every four of Indiana was untouchable f He, however, felt 
that Mahatma Gandhi bad introduced a new force— the readiness to die— 
with which they .could defy the most mighty. The speaker o!fered himself 
for aervioe in South Afrioa any rime that his life was required. 

Mr. KABANDIKAB, ex-member of the Council of Stele, in cupporriug 
the resolution said aome rime ego this question was discussed in the Council 
of S ta t e, He became aware of the attitude of the Government that it was 
anxious to do all that was possible, but in the eod it turned oat to be 
nothing more than impotent rage. He aaked the Government of Indio 
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to do its duty in ameliorating the conditions of Indians in Sooth Africa, lor 
it was the Government of Indio, who under pressure from the Home Govoni- 
meet mot. them there \o develop that lend. 

The imeohirion wee then put end* carried unanimouely 

Dir. Abdar RAHAMAN then oeme to the rostrum to acknowledge thank* 
fully the resolution passed, which he said was the first thing since their 
arrival in India that had inspired them with a little hope for the future 
(Applause.) He had no doubt that if only they could get Mahatmqji to 
put their case before the Indian people there would be no difficulty in 
getting the Indian nation to stand by the sons of India in their sufferings 
in South Africa. 

The Union Government’s Bill intended that the Indian community be 
either exterminated or bounded out “ The majority of us in South Africa are 
not going to give in. (Hear, hear.) We feel we are fighting your battle ; 
when a wound is inflicted on us we feel it has been infiioted on our Mother- 
land— the Great Indian Empire. 

As Mahatmaji has said, we are disappointed with the Viceroy's reply. 
He said that we oould not interfere with domestio legislation of South Afrioa. 
Why la it domestio 1 We are fortunately or unfortunately a part of the 
British Empire, and it is because we are a part of the Empire that the 
Government of India is impotent and helpless. (Shame.) If the British 
Empire -only means exploitation of non-European races, if it stands only for 
letting Europeans exploit the weak, the sooner the Empire is done with the 
better it is for the world.* 1 (Applause). 

He asked those in the Counoils that i! the Government of India failed 
to assist them, they should put the South African issue in their elections and 
throw out all Bills. “ Do not sanction a* farthing and hold up all govern- 
ment machineries until we who are treated as political helots and are held 
in industrial serfdom, are treated honourably/' (Applause). 

Dr. Ahdur Babaman pleaded that they should let Mahatma Gandhi go 
to South Afrioa just for a few months and all their troubles would be over. 
Mahatma Gandhi did* not look ill. The longer he spoke the stronger his 
voiee grew. Mahatmaji knew their difficulties. Either their shops were 
stopped, or they had no schools to give education to their children or to 
learn skilled trade. The law of the land prohibited them from being so 
employed. (Cries of shame.") If only Matatmaji oould go with them, all 
troubles would vanish, just as snow melted before the morning sun. 

. They must have discovered again and again that they were suffering 
because they were members of the British Empire. “ If you had some 
battleships to-day, if you had your army, a little handful of the so-called 
whites, who were vomitted forth on the shores of Afrioa from the slums of 
Eufopa, would not have dared do what they are doing to-day. No Englishman 
would be let to suffer these conditions for 24 hours. 

We are going through the country. I have told the Viceroy that we are 
going to ask the people of India to back him up. The Viceroy must tell Great 
Britain that she must exercise the power reserved under Seotion 66 of 
the South Afrioa Act, that if they don't give us a Round Table Conference, 
thou the British Government should veto that Bill, and if the British Govern- 
ment does not use it, then it will show that they have tricked us, that they 
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have betrayed us, because they put that Section into the Act, and they refute 
to use it. We are your soldiers. We are not beaten. We arenot going to give 
in. It it your duty to say : Go on boys ; fight on in South Africa ; we will stand 
by you ; we will support you in every way. Then we will go on and maintain 
the honour of the great Indian Empire. (Loud Applause). 

The Congress then rose for the day and adjourned till 12 noon the 
next day. 


SECOND DAY-27TH DECEMBER 1925 

The Congress reassembled at 1-30 p.m. Attendance was as large as 
yesterday, as the agenda on this day contained the central resolution of the 
session regarding the political programme of the Swarqya Party as finally 
approved of by the Congress Subjects Committee on the previous day. 
Other resolutions condemned Government’s action under the Bengal Ordi- 
nance, demanded unconditional release of Sikh prisoners, urged the Viceroy 
to withhold sanction to the Expulsion of Non-Burman Offender's Bill and Tax 
on the Sea Passenger's Bill. Pandit Malaviya attended on this day. 

3.— The Bengal Ordinance Condemned. 

Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta moved 

" This Congress strongly condemns the abase of Regulation ill of 1818 and the auto- 
cratic enactment of the Bengal Ordinance Act and the arrest and detention witoour 
definite charge and open trial of a large number of patriotic youugmen of Bengal under 
the tiaid Regulation and the Act and further condemns their continued incarceration, 
ma! treatment and deportation outside Bengal notwithstanding the clearly and repeatedly 
• aprewed opinion of the people both iuaidu and outside tne legislature*." 

Mr. Sen Gupta Baid Government had broken its pledge given in a 
Government Resolution on the Repressive Laws Committees Report to 
"cpoal Regulation 111 of 1818. Ou the other hand the Bengal Ordinance 
was secretly hatched and 1 SO persons were arrested for conspiracy, but 
not a single document or ammunition of an incriminating nature was dis- 
covered. The Ordinanco itself was so framed thut to silence some critics 
it was provided that there would be trial by Special Magistrates. More 
thau a year had, however, passed and the 150 patriots were kept in jail 
without trial aud without any charge against them. (Shame, sbamoj. Govern- 
ment apologists had stated that witnesses and jury would be intimidated. 
This was a lie. One single European, Mr. Day, during the last five years 
has been killed and it was a jury with a majority of Indians that returned a 
verdict of guilty. Witnesses, all Indian, gave evidence in the case. Same 
was done in the case of a bomb thrown into a shop. The fact, however, 
was that Government had no proof which xniki stand the test of judicial 
scrutiny. 

“ My charge is that their object it not to punish criminal activity, but 
to smash the legitimate activities of the Swaraj Patty and tne Congress." 
(Applause). Mr. Sen Gupta charged the Bengal Government for violatiug 
the Ordinance by not providing 00 m forts to the prisoners promised by the 
Act and held it unlawful ou the part of Sir Hugh Stephenson to have stated 
that it wae a part of the Burma Government's job and not the Bengal 
Government's to fix the allowance of detenues transferred to the Rangoon 
jeila. He declared that the administration which stood in the way of tbe 
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fa wn of liberty would be deoeoUebed ee (toiler iiuHtuMoiw here bees 
demoKshod in ttii put in otkir countries. (Appltui). 

Mr. M. B. Jayakar, seconding the resolution said the Ordinance «m a 
disgrace upon any civilised Government, much morn so on a Government 
which had in it® own co unt ry produced the Common Law and the Law of 
Evidence to aift falsehood from troth. He did not know of any inatanee 
since 1908 when a prisoner .killed a co-prisoner for perfidy or where a 
witness had Seen intimidated. 

Mr. Shfamsunder Chakrarerty held that mere peasing of resolutions on 
the Bengal Ordinance every year showed only impotent rage. 

After Dr. Satyapal and Mr. Pnrushottam Roy had spoken the resolution 
was passed u na ni mously. 

4.— The Gurdwara Prisoners. 

Lala Lqjpat Rai moved 

M This Congress deeply regrets that the Punjab Government has not yet released the 
Gurdwara prisoners in spite of the settlement brought about bj the Gurdwara Act merely 
on the technical ground that the Gurdwara prisoners would not give an undertaking 
which bigb-souled prisoners dselared to be derogatory to their self-respect. This Oongmm 
is of opinion that there will be no proper settlement of the Gurdwara questions until 
the Gurdwara prisoners are unconditionally released." 

Lala Lsjpat Rai said the Bengal Partition agitation and the Sikh Gurd- 
wara agitation stood before them as outstanding examples of what s determi- 
nation to win a right eante could aohieve. The 8lkhs were determined and 
made the life of the Government most inoonvenlent and they had their way. 
The Government paid no heed to mere bluff and threat He was one of 
those who had previously advised the Sikhs to accept the condition, hut when 
the Sikh prisoners had gone on better and had enrolled themselves as voters 
under the Aot there is no basis for the Government to insist on its particular 
condition bring fulfilled. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar held that . it was nothing hut a spirit of meanness 
that the Government was exhibiting in asking for an idle undertaking. 

Maulana Shaukatali's advice to the Sikhs was that let all their leaders 
rot in jail but never to give an undertaking. 

Pundit Nekiram said the Sikhs had won right through and the Govern- 
ment had now put the last hitch to keep up its prestige. But the Sikhs 
who had sent in thirty thoumnd men to jail, had suffered four hundred of 
them to death and had paid eleven lakhs to penalties^ could not yield. 

Qasi- Abdur Rahiman and Mr. Baruoha also supported. 

Sardar Mangal Singh in thanking the Congress for the support said Sir 
Maloolm Hailey's Government would have to surrender. How were they 
saying that file oountry was not fit for Civil Disobedienoe, when hundreds of 
them in the Punjab who were members of unlawful bodies— the Akali Dal 
and the S. G. P. JD. of whieh he was the President— wore not being arrested f 
The Government dared not. When Mahatma Gandhi and Lala Lqjpst Rai 
told them to aooept the condition of the Pmuab Government, Sikh leaders 
felt thst it would .involve national humiliation, if they did so after suoh 
sacrifice. He assured them that the Sikhs would be prepared for even 
greater sacrifices for national liberty but on one oondition that the Hindus 
and the Muslims did not fight It was, indeed* because of the Congress's 
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weakness that it to *k them two years to win their point et Jaito, because 
the Government thought that without the help of the Hindus and the Muslima 
the Sikhs oould not hold on for long. 

The resolution was pasted. 


5. — Non-Butman Offenders' Bill. 

Mr. T. Prakasam then moved : — 

"This CongreN regards the expulsion of Non-Barman Offenders 1 BUI and the Tax on 
Sea Paaengert* Bill of Burma to be an attaok on the liberty of the eitiseoa and in the 
opinion of the Congress the first Bill imperils the ?sst interests of Indians resident in 
Banna inasmuch as it exposes innocent men to the mercy of the Executive and is of 
opinion that the Bills should not receive Viceregal sanction 

Mr. Prakasam- said he had reoently been touring in Burma, closely 
studyiug the oonditions there. The real object of the Expulsion Bill was 
the prevention of political propaganda among the Indians there. Schedules 
attached to the Bill inoluded trivial offences like the failure to take out lioenso 
for keeping wireless installation. If the Bill beoame law they would soon 
have a Kenya in the very heart of India. The Viceroy expressed his power 
lessness to do anything substantial for the Indians in Kenya. But Burma 
was a part of India and the Bill was introduced with his previous permission. 
He could not plead now powerlessness. 

Continuing Mr. Prakasam described in detail the effects of the Sea 
Pamengera’ Bill that proposed a tax of Rs. 5 on every Indian getting into 
boat for Burma from any part of India. It was the paramount duty of India 
to see that these two obnoxious Bills did not get into the Statute Book. 
Concluding Mr. Prakasam said the Burmans themselves did not give their 
approval to these two Bills. Even the Nationalists who were originally 
responsible for the passing of them bad oome to realise their mistake. Mr. 
Prakasam hoped that the Indian M.L.C.S in the Burma Counoil would co- 
operate with the Swarajists and the Home Rulers and get these Bills revoked. 
Mr. Prakasam also put in a strong plea for the regulation of the emigration 
of labour from India to Burma and Ceylon. India was fast becoming, said 
Mr. Prakasam, a labour depot. Was it not our duty, he asked, to Bee that 
labourers who went out were not subjected to ill-treatment T 

Mr. H ALDER seconding said there was no organised movement to sup- 
port our resolutions. The trouble in Burma was the same as the trouble in 
South Africa. Everything was a question of bread and butter, especially so In 
the country of virgin soil. The mighty Europeans who were exploiting the 
Indiana must he attacked on their weak spot. The speaker asked, would 
there be an organised movement from India which would go to Burma and 
vindicate our rights there t This could be done by the peaceful weapon of 
the Akalis. 

Sj. N. C. BAN ERJEE, ex-editor of the " Rangoon Mail”, deplored that 
the Indians here had not realised the danger that threatend the Indians in 
Burma. After the qualified Home Rule given to Burma the cry of ' Burma 
for the Burmans’ had been raised to the detriment of the Indians and the 
Burmans and in the real interests of the British exploiters. The 
Burmans were opposed to the Bills but the leaden of such Butman* were In 
jail. Sir Haroourt Butler, very courteous but vjry astute, had managed to 
42 
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divide the Bormans from the Indians, It wee lor the Viceroy to remedy 
the iqjiutice and danger proposed by the BUk. 

Mr, Abdul Setter WALI (Borman) supported the Taaolotiop, The Bills 
referred to were ol early directed against the Indians because they constituted 
the minority of the Non- Borman foreign element In Burma. 

Mr. MADANJiT (Burma) appealed to the Indians here to come to the 
rescue of the one million of the Indians in Burma who could not peacefully 
breathe there if the proposed legislation were not vetoed by Lord Reading, 
The Indian Congress was taking interest in the position of the Indians in 
South Afrioa, of those in Fiji and Kenya, but not of those in Burma. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 


6.— -The Franchise Question. 

Dr. SATYAPAL in place of Mahatma Gandhi mo^od the resolution 
approving and confirming part I of resolution passed by the A. I. C. C. at 
Patna regarding the alternative Franchise and creating the AllTndia Spinner's 
Association. He made a long speech explaining the importance of Khaddar. 

Mr. C. Venkatramana IYENGAR, though he possessed shares in Mills, 
supported the resolution as he believed there was st present no anta- 
gonism between the mill industry and the Khaddar industry. If the manu- 
facture of band-spun yarn was increased there would be great possibility of 
reducing the import of foreign cloth and foreign yarn. Mills in India could 
not completely clothe us and there would always be demand for Khaddar 
*nd if the quality and quantity of Khaddar was improved it would be all the 
better. 

Moulana Hasrat MOHAN 1 opposing the resolution objected to the insis- 
tence of Khaddar dress for Congress work although he believed in the utility 
of wearing Khaddar. To be a member of the Congress was the right of 
every Indian and tc deprive him of it on the ground that he did not put 
on Khaddar was nothing short of coercion. He wondered if the Congress 
would appreciate- the resolution that those who were not vegetarians should 
not be entitled to exercise their Congress membership rights. It was argued 
that there must be a National Uniform but what was the need for it. By 
these sartorial requirement the Congress was shutting out persons like Mr. 
Jinoeb, Sir Tqj Bahadur Sapru and Mr. Chintamani who were not opposed 
to tbe Congress nor to Khaddar. Maulana Hasrat Mohani bad a suspicion that 
the Congress workers did not always put on Kbaddar. At best each could 
have but one pair of Khaddar cloth to put on on Congress occasions and yet 
why have the compulsion and disqualification in case of not wearing 
Khaddar 1 

Maulana MOQAMED AL1 oomplained that what India possessed wee not 
intelligentsia but unintelligentsia, for if they really had intelligentsia the oountry 
oould never have remained for so long in the occupation of a handful of 
Englishmen. Mr. Hasrat Mohani had opposed the resolution on the ground 
of hie dielike of conscription. The speaker asked whether it wee not a fact 
that during the last war when voluntary recruitment did not come up to the 
standard* oooseription wee a n eces sit y. The speaker emphasised that what 
India needed was not protection to transfer 70 morse from the pockets of 
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Manchester to those of Bombiy, bat a machinery for the proper distribution 
of wealth so that these 70 orores might be distributed among twenty orores of 
poor “ Kisans." They jeered at Mahatma Gandhi’s prescription for liberty, 
perhaps because it was so cheap. He asked them to remember that Napolean 
used to say that every army was a reptile. It marched on its bellies. It 
was, therefore, important to feed the bellies in India. Orores of people 
did not fill their bellies by two meals a day and until they did that India 
would be unfit for liberty. The same was true regarding the “untouoh* 
ables.” “ If you do not remove untouch ability and ask for liberty, you 
are fools and you pretend to be philosophers .' 1 

The resolution moved by Dr. Satyapal was then put to vote and 
carried, only a few votinjg with Hasrat Mohani. 

American’s Tribute to Mahatmaji. 

Mrs. Naidu then introduced Professor Holmes of U.S.A. whom she 
described as the American Ambassador who had come to toll them that 
America was looking to India to get her freedom as speedily as possible. 
(Applause). 

As Professor HOLMES rose from the dais towards the rostrum, dressed in 
English olothes and wearing a white Gandhi cap, ho was cheered. He said 
be could not olaim in an official way to represent America. He belonged to 
the Society of Friends known as Quakers and was a member of the Federa- 
tion of Labour. He oould unofficially claim to speak for bis Sooiety and 
labourers and io those two capacities he was there to express sympathy and 
interest of the Amerioan people for the service of humanity as well of India 
that the Congress bad undertaken and especially Amerioan affection and 
loyalty for the great leader who had risen among them. (Applause), “yes- 
terday I heard Dr. Abdur Rahman olaiming Mr. Gandhi as a South African. 
May 1 not to-day elaim him for the world f ( Applause). May I not say that 
the Society of Friends which i represent regard him with the same rever- 
ence and believe in his work as you do t (Hear, Hear). I ought to say 
that we people have barn very far wrong in our western civilisation. We 
have gone too far in the pursuit of wealth and power. It is a deep evil in 
onr whole western civilisation. Our love of wealth has resulted in the 
concentration of wealth* among some and has caused labour troubles. Our 
longing to the west for power has brought on war after war and seems likely 
to plunge into still further war until perhaps it destroys our civilisation. So 
we gladly turn to you who are indieating another and better way and we 
hope that while keeping good things in our civilisation regarding the power 
over nature and inventions we should follow the brotherly spirit which is 
represented by the great prophet among you (applause)..' 

“ It would be presumptuous for me to say anything about the problems 
before you but let me say that no one brought up in U.S.A., however he or 
she Bright have' gone wrong, can fail to be touched and thrilled by every 
movement for human freedom and for the liberty of tbe people of the world 
(applause). 


7. — Tbe Political Programme 

At 0-46 p.m. Pandit MotiU rose amidst cheers to move the main 
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rmoltrtioii oi the session outlining thr political programme. The follow* 
fog is the full text of the resolution es amended toy the Subjects Committee. 

“ This Congrem confirms Part B of the resolution pa we d by the All-India Congress 
Committee, at the meeting held at Patna, on the tSnd and. Slid September last, and 
resolves that the Congress do now take op, and carry on, each political work as ia wmm* 
•ary in the interest of the country and, for this purpose, do employ the whole of the 
machinery and* funds of the Congress, an and ezoept such lands and assets as, ander 
that resolution, hare been deolared to belong to the All-India Spinners' Association, and 
such fnadji and assets as may be ear-marked. 

" This Congress reiterates Sts faith in civil disobedience ns the only effective weapon to 
be need, in the list resort, to enforoe the national honour ; bat realises that the country is 
not now ready for it *, and in view thereof, this Congress resolves that the guiding prin- 
ciple, in carrying on all political work, shall bo self-reliance in all activities which make 
for the healthy growth of the nation, and resistance to every governmental or other activity 
that may impede the nation's progress towards Swaraj ; and this Congress adopts the 
following programme of political work : — 

44 (1) The work in the country shall be directed to the education of the people in their 
political righto and training them to acquire the necessary strength and power of resistance 
to win them rights by carrying out the constructive programme of the Congress, with 
special reference to popularising the spinning wheel and khaddar, promoting inter-com- 
munal unity, removal of untouohability, ameliorating the conditions of the suppressed 
classes and removal of the drink and drug evils ; and shall inclade the organisation of 
villages, the capture of local bodies and the promotion of education on national lines and 
of labour, both industrial and agricultnral, the adjustment of relations between employers 
and labour, and between landlords and tenants, and the general advancement of the 
national, economical, industrial and commercial interests of Indians, both in India and 
Overseas. 

“ (?) The work outside the country shall be directed to the dissemination of aoconte 
information. 

“ (g) This Congress adopts the terms of the settlement offered by the Independent and 
Bwarajya Parties of the Assembly on the 18th February, 1984, and incorporated in its 
resolution of the same date, as terms on behalf of the country, and, having regard to the 
fact that the Government have so far not made any response even to the mid offer, the 
following farther action shall be taken— 

11 (1) The Bwarajya Party in the Assembly shall, at the earliest opportunity, invite the 
.Government to give their final decision on the said demand, and in case no decision is 
announced before the end of February, or the decision announced is held not to be 
satisfactory by a special committee consisting of the Working Committee of the Congress 
and the members named below, the party shall by adopting the proper procedure, intimate to 
the Government on the floor of the House, that the party will no longer continue to remain 
and work in the present legislatures as heretofore, but will go into the country to work 
among the people. The Swarajist members of the Assembly and the Council of State will 
vote for the rejection of the Finance Bill and, immediately after, leave their eeata. The 
Swarajist members of inch Provincial Councile as may be in session nt the time shall also 
leave their seats and report themselves to the Special Committee aforesaid, for farther 
instructions. Swarajist members of snob Councils ae are not in season, at the time, shall 
mot attend future meetings of the arid Councils, and shill, likewise, report themselves to the 
Special Committee. 

M (9) Ho member of the Swaraj Party in the Council of State, Legislative Assembly or 
any of the Provincial Counoils shall thereafter attend any meeting of any of the mid 
legislatures, or any of their committees, except for the purpose of preventing hie seat 
from being declared vacant, provided that it shall be open to the special committee to 
allow the Swarajist members of any legislatures to attend the mid legislatures when such 
attendance is, L. its opinion, essential for some special or onforemm purpose, and provided 
also that, prior to their being called upon to leave their seats, It shall be open to the 
Swarajist members of the various Legislatures, to engage themselves in such activities 
in their respective legislatures as permissible to them under the existing rales of the party ; , 

M (8) The special committee shall immediately on reoript of the reports mentioned in 
Sub-claim (1), call a meeting of the AH4ndSa Congress Committee to frame a programme 
of work, which shall be carried out by tbs Gongrms sad tbs Swamj Party organimtkm 
in co-operation with each other throughout tbs centra; 
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** (4) The mid programme of work thall include selected heeds of the general work 
me nt i on ed in C lau se s (1) and (9) above, as also the education of the electorates in the 
polity herein laid down, and shall indicate the lines on which the nest general election 
is to be ran by, and in the nasse of the Congress and state clearly the issues on which 
Congressmen shall seek election ; 

“The Congress hereby authorises the Provincial Congress Committees to select 
candidates for the Provincial Legislative Councils' and the Indian Legislative Assembly 
in their provincial areas for the general election next year, as early as possible, provided 
that the polity of non-acoeptance of offioes in the gift of the Government shall continue 
to be followed until a response to tbe terms of settlement aforesaid is made by the 
Government. 

M (5) In the event of the final decision of the Government, on the terms of settlement of 
the Assembly, being found satisfactory and acceptable by the aforesaid Special committee, 
a meeting of the All-India Congress Committee shall forthwith be held to determine 
tbe future course of notion. 

“ (6) Until the Swarajists leave tbe legislatures, as herein provided, the constitution 
of the Swaraj Party and the rules made thereunder shall be followed in tbe legislatures, 
subject to such changes as may be made by tbe Congress or the All-India Cougies* 
Committee, from time to time ; 

“(7) For the purpose of starting the work under Sub-clauves (3) and (4), the All-India 
Congress Committee shall allot Buch funds as it may consider sufficient for tbe initial 
expenses of the necessary propaganda in that behalf ; but any further funds required 
for tbe said purpose shall be raised by the Working Committee or, under its dirt ctions 
by contributions from the public.*’ 

Pt. Matilal spoke for little less than an hour in Hindi mainly explaining 
the provisions of his long resolution for the information of the delegates who 
had not been yet supplied with the Hindi version of it. Ho said he knew 
the resolution would be strenuously opposed by some. He weald, therefore, 
reserve his arguments for the final reply, but he emphasised that since 
the Gaya Congress this was the first time that a resolution was moved re* 
presenting the oommon demands of tbe two wings of the Congress. 
It had come before the Congress in the shape he was putting it forward after 
undergoing many alterations aud after a stiff fight in the S warty Party 
Council and Congress Subjects Committee. 

Pandit Malaviya's Amendment 

Pandit MALAVIYA then rose amidst cheers to move his amendment, 
which was supported by Mr. M. R. Jayakar. Pandit Malaviya’ s amendment 
proposed considerable alteration in the main resolution : — 

Firstly, it omitted the para referring to Civil Disobedience. 

Seoondly, it amplified the Congress programme of political work, 
by ineluding in it the following : “ That the work in the legisla* 
tores shall be so carried 00 as to utilise them to the best possible 
advantage for early establishment of full responsible Government, 
co-operation being resorted to wheu it may be necessary to 
advance the national cause and obstruction when that may be 
neoeasary for the advancement of tbe same cause. 11 

This suggestion, Pandit Malaviya said, embodied exaoJy what Loka- 
manya Tilak end Deehbandhu C. R. Das had stated in their speeches at 
the Amritsar Congress in 1919 . Lokamanya Tilak had said ; “ We shall 
utilise the Reforms Act to the best possible advantage, and Mr. C. R. Das 
hid said : “ We shall co-operats when it may be necessary to advauce the 
national canes, and shall obstruct when that may be necessary for tho advance- 
ment of the same cause” 
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Another change proposed by Pandit Malaviya's amendment was that 
While Pandit Motilal's Reeolntion oommite ihe Co ngre s s only to the 
Assembly's resolution of 18th February regarding a Round Table 
Coufeienoe, he withes to commit the Congress also to the 
acceptance of demands for Reforms enunciated in the Assembly ’f 
, resolution of September last 

A further change proposed was that 
The Congress should call upon not only the Swaraj Party but also 
jointly the Independent Party of the Assembly to ask for 
final deoision in the next session of the Assembly. 

Pandit Malaviya’s amendment finally proposed 

To omit all the details proposed to be taken in connection with the 
withdrawal from the Councils in case the Government's reply was 
not satisfactory. 

Pandit Malaviya’s amendment merely said that in oase the reply was 
held to be unsatisfactory by the All-India Congress Committee, it should call 
a Special Session of the Congress before the end of May to decide the future 
oourse of action. 

Pandit Maiaviya said he had come there to give his honest opinion. They 
should not let the people have jokes at their expense by setting forth a detailed 
programme, which he knew the Swaraj Party would not be able to oarry out 
In the past the Swaraj Party had not been able to fulfil all pledges about the 
programme. He wanted to avoid that in future. Why tie their hands now at 
this stage? 

As the hour was late the Congress was adjourned for its final sitting the 
next day. 


THIRD DAY-28TH DECEMBER 1925 

The oonoluding sitting of the 40th session of the Congress was held on the 
28th December and was mostly devoted to the discussion of the resolution 
about the political programme. The Panda] was full of delegates and visitors. 

The proceeding were begun at 12 30 by Mr. Syed MAJID BUX moving 
an amendment, declaring that the oountry was fit for Civil Disobedience. 
He ridiculed the idea of the resolution, in one breath admitting the 
country's unfitness for Civil Disobedienoe and in another giving an ultimatum 
to the Government. They would be merely laughed at and ignored 
by the Government. Hie opinion was that the leaders were reluctant, to lead, 
but the country was fit for Civil Diaobcdicnce. (Applause). He proposed that 
the Special Committee should be asked to deolare Civil Disobedienoe in case 
the Government did not respond. 

Mr. SAMBAMURTI moved another amendment. He would not entrust 
it to a Special Committee to declare Civil Disobedienoe. He held that the 
country had in the past responded nobly to calls of civil Disobedienoe. He told 
his Swanjiet friends that nothing would capture the imagination of the electors 
at the forthcoming elections than the launching of resistance campaigns in 
various provinces, on the issue of prohibition, tax, or some other local grie- 
vances. If they would wait till the minor oommunal differences were got 
over, they would have to wait lor the Doomsday. The best way to train 
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to ampt^to fight the battle of bedoa wae to engage in skirmkhee in 

Mr. Srikrishuaelas LTJLLA moved an amendment niging that when the 
Swarajist memben o I the CouneOe withdrew, thoee holding elective or 
n o min a t ed offioes in the Legislatures or Committees should also resign thair 
poets. He said his motion would hare the effect of making Pandit Modal 
resign his Committee membership of the 8keen Committee and Mr. Petal 
the PresidentslKip of the Assembly. He warned that Pandit MotilaTs refusal 
to agree to bis motion made him feel that there was some oamoofiage being 
practised. 

Pandit MALAVIYA reoeived an oration on rising to explain his amend- 
ment, moved the day before towards the dose of the sitting. 

Pandit Malaviya recalled the proceedings at Amritsar where Deehbandhu 
Das, Mahatma Gandhi and Lokemanya Tilak were all united in making an 
earnest effort in working the Reforms Act, to co-operate or to obatrnot'as 
country's interests required. Pandit Motilal’s resolution however was neither 
fish nor flesh and he appealed to die Congress to save the honour of the nation 
fay not passing it, for the Swarajists would not be able to emery out the pro- 
gramme and would make the Congress a laughing stock of the world. Pt. 
Malaviya drew attention to a motto in the Paixial, 11 Be Honest ” giving 
Mahatma Gandhi's advioe. Pt. Malaviya endorsed this and asked them to be 
honest. His view was that non-co-operation did not succeed. Then the Swara- 
jists entered the Counoils with a manifesto in favour of consistent and 
uniform obstruction. This programme was not earned out and, indeed, oould 
never have been carried out In effect only responsive co-operation had been 
observed and bad caused amusement He did not want to bring in person* 
alities, for he himself felt ashamed in confessing that his brother Pandit 
MotflaTa policy had failed He asked the Congress to plaoe the interest 
of the nation above personality. He knew that the Swany Party would not 
be able to do what Pandit Motdal’s resolution had outlined. As for 
aooeptanoe of offioe it had been decided already by Mr. Patel and Pandit 
Motllal aooeptiug the Chair of the Assembly mod the Skeen Committee 
membership respectively. Pundit MotUal expected a great deal from the 
Skeen Committee. The speaker did not, beoauee hie experience of the 
Military Requirements Committee before whom he wae examined 
lor 3 half hours, bad made him lees hopeful. But the speaker was pleased 
at their accepting offioe. For, he believed, that if they oould fill the phmee of 
Ministerial and Exeeutiv* responsibility with patriotic men whose policy they 
oould control, the oause of the co un try would be advanced. In his fifty 
years of publio life he had not oome aoroes a sharper intelleot than that of 
Lokemanya Tilak. (Applause), Even Mehatma Gandhi had been deoeived, 
hut Lokemanya Tilak wae never deceived. And Lok. Tilak had advised 
respoorive eo-operatioo, for he believed in entering ioto ill quarters of Govern- 
ment end aqueering as much ae poaable for n atio nal advanoe. * The Swaiar 
JMm however, had entered Government quartern, hut refused to exploit them. 

Continuing Pundit Malaviya asked why should any refereooe be made so 
Civil Disobedience 1 Mehatma Gandhi, to g reat a rt authority on to cubic* 
had toted that to country wae not fit for it 

P an dit Malaviya farther emphasised tot no fight wae p ossi b le without 

nutted on to Rowlett Bill issue.*]^ Goveramcirtto yield, to only 
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way fu to embrace ell political parties and establish only one Congress Party* 
Up till 1919 the doors of the Congress were open to Musalmans, big Zemindars 
and all took part in it Now. however, the Congress was being banded over 
to a handful of Swarajists, Mohammedans and landlords were prominent by 
their absence. The resolution itself was full of inconsistencies* While they 
had opened .the door of the Congress for all, they had kept it virtually 
dosed, even by their revised franchise. Pandit Malaviya warned that the 
Swaraj Party did not suoceed at the last election and it would suooeed 
even less at the next. If the Congress adopted the resolution, it would ruin 
the interests of the country during the next four years at the end of 
whioh a Royal Commission must in any case be appointed. 

Concluding Pandit Malaviya said he was glad that there was larger section 
now to support him than during the past four years. Even if he failed 
on that day he would not be disappointed, but hoped to succeed soon. He* 
pleaded that the honour of the nation demanded that the Swarajists who 
had not fulfilled their previous pledges, should no longer be trusted to carry 
out a new pledge. His suggestion was safe, inasmuch as it urged that a 
Special Congress should be summoned to give them a fresh mandate in May. 

Mr. Jayakar'b Resignation. 

Mr. JAYAKAR secouded the amendment of Pandit Malaviya. At the 
outset he made a dramatic announcement that he (Mr. Jayakar), Mr. Kdkar 
and Dr. Moonje had resigned their seats in the Bombay Council, the Legis- 
lative Assembly and the Centra] Provinces Council respectively. This step 
they had to take because, being members in the Councils on the Swarqj 
Party ticket, they could not at present subscribe to the policy and moreover 
they wanted to educate the country regarding Responsive Co-operation. This 
announcement was received amidst applause from a section of the House. 

Mr. Jayakar said that there were only two ways open to them, vis., 
either they believed in the Council programme or they did not. If they did 
not believe in the Council entry they must get out of it and educate the 
country for such notion as the country would be ready for. If, on the other 
hand, they remained in the Counoils they must, os Pandit Malaviya rightly 
observed, take the last juioe out of it by oooupying every place of power, 
initiative and responsibility and would give no quarter to the bureauoracy. 
He agreed that it did mean considerable humiliation, that people who went 
to the Cpunoil to obstruct should have to take offices of power and respon- 
sibility. But i! they wanted to be houest they must suffer the humiliation of 
working the Councils. 

They all admitted that the oountry was not ready for civil dieobediance, 
and yet outlimd it in the resolution. This weakening prooess ought to be 
dropped. What was the use of this pious expression that eivil disobedience 
was the only effective weapon and all that 1 If they believed in that then 
“ Come out o! the Councils and start Civil Disobedience." If they did not 
believe in it "Don't eay so." There was one man who understood this 
eivil diaobedieooe and who knew when to practise it. It was Mahatma 
Gandhi. Let all be guided by him. If they did not believe in eivil dir 
obedience then the most honest oourse was to work the Councils for snob as 
they were worth. He oould understand the proposition of leaving the seats 
in the event of unsatisfactory reply. But what was this statement in the 
resolution that tbs Special Committee might allow the members to get in 
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UAadoi t h 2 non-aooeptenee of oAtt in Ai gift of the Oovimlrt tfll At 
response was made. It logically followed that Bandit MotQal Nehru and Mr. 
Hat*! must leave their respective eeata 00 the Skeen Committee and tha 
Presidentship. But it was a great mistake to be logical ia polities. So let 
them be there and carry out their duties .with honour and self-respect 
as they had been doing up till now. The p.inoiple of Responsive Co-opera- 
tion was, however, established by their actions and in course of time it 
would beoome the acoepted polioy. 

Mr! J. N. SEN GUPTA supported Pandit MotilaTa resolution. First of 
all he drew the attention of the House to the proviso that no offices in the gift 
of the Government would be acoepted until the Government response was 
satisfactory. This must not be lost sight of by those who would vote 
on this proposition. It was mere academical at present to talk of dvii dis- 
obedienoe. Mahatma Gandhi did not feel confident of starting oivil disobe- 
dience. Pandit Motilal was also hesitant and so also was the late Dash* 
bandhu Das. But God willing if this resolution of Pandit Motilal Nehru 
was passed by the Congress and Congressmen were sent in a large majority 
in the next general election then in the February of 1 927 Bengal would not 
hesitate to start oivil disobedienoe. With the Congress mandate behind 
them they would return in a majority in Bengal, Madras, Assam and several 
other Legislative Counoils. 

Mr. Jayakar’s Responsive Co-operation was mere co-operation without 
any response. But if the motion was passed the working of the Reforms 
machinery would be stopped in February 1927. Pandit Malaviya had 
talked of Lok. Tilak’s Responsive Co-operation. But that was in 1919. 
Demand after demand in the Assembly and in the Provincial Councils had 
beeo refused by the Government and Mr. Jayakar still talked of Respon- 
sive Co-operation. Pandit Malaviya had also talked of unity and no-parly. 
But the duty of all Congressmen was to submit to the decision of the Con- 
gress and not to ornate parties. 

A voice : What about Gaya f 

Mr. Sen Gupta : At Gaya we had faith in our own programme and 
therefore we got out and raised the standard of revolt. But our friends want 
to be in and create parties. So I say, either submit and unite or raise 
your revolt. 

Mr. ABHTANKAR supported the resolution of Pt, Motilal and contro- 
verted the arguments of Mr. Jayakar. He was surprised that Mr. Jayakar 
and Pandit Malaviya who had never stood within ten mOes distance of Lok. 
Tilak in his life were invoking his name. To my that the accepta nce of 
ministership was Responsive Co-operation was an insult to Ike doctrine of 
Responsive Co-operation. He had no quarrel with the doctrine •• such 
but with the programme that was sought to be shoved under it. Pandit 
Malaviya bad talked of swords. Great words indeed-— India , would indeed 
thank herself if Pandit Malaviya oould come to sworde. However, Mr. 
Abhyankar oongratulated Messrs. Jayakar and Kelkar on having dratted 
Dr. Mooqje into the open. (Laughter). Mr. Jayakar bad asked the Co n g re ss 
to think of the country and not of the party. Had ho f or g ot t e n that the 
8 wand Party— in the words of Mahatma Gandhi, Lord Birkenhead 
end Lord Reading, was the only party which wee going ah ea d with its 
programme. Did Mr. Jayakar think tha the 8wsnd Party was not lor the 
43 
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country. There might bo differences between the purs No-ehaogeiu and 
tho Swnrqiiste. Bat they would be able to join bomb toon and stand 
boldly in the bee of the Government Bat Mr. Jayakar with Me programme 
of Respottro Co-operation was felling at the feet of Government 

Mr. Jayakar said that civil disobedience was a camouflage. Wee it not 
a camouflage to which he agreed only 24 hours ago and that he ohanged his 
views shoot it the moment Pandit Malaviya arrived from Benares 1 Then 
agoin wes it not Mr. Jayakar who in the Subjects Committee agreed not 
to oppose this resolution. 

[Mr. Jayakar intervening, explained that he "merely told in the Subjects 
Committee that he would not move his own amendment and he had done so.] 

Mfc Abhyanker continuing said that Mr. Jayakar had asked them to 
be logical by remarking “ either join the Council, work or get out of it.” 
But the next moment he ohanged hie logic and said that Responsive Co- 
operation meant the aooeptanoe oi office, such as ministerships. Mr. Jayakar 
and his party had indeed reaohed the top of the hill and the next step was 
descent It was for them to decide whether that descent should be orderly 
or disorderly, graceful or disgraceful (Applause). 

Mr. PALLIWAL in eloquent Hindu supported Pandit Motilal’a proposi- 
tion and pointed out that the country was certainly not for oivil disobedience 
at present There was no use embarking on it at present All the same 
they all believed that it was the last weapon to be used against the Government 
in order to enforce their national demand. But in the meanwhile the pro- 
gramme of work chalked out . in the resolution of Pandit Motilal was the 
best and should obtain the approval o! the entire Congress. Pandit Malaviya 
had quoted Mahatma Gandhi’s dictum hung on one side of the pandal, 11 Be 
honest.” But be had forgotten to see the other side of the pandal where 
there was the motto oi Deahbandhu Dae, "End or Mend.” It was this 
pokey that was embodied in the reeolntion. 

Sj. Shyem Sander CHAKRAVARTY (No-Changer of Bengal) opposed the 
resolution. It was a pain to him to have to oppose a motion whieh was 
eaid to have the sympathy oi Mahatma Gandhi. Mahatmaji was certainly 
not in very much sympathy with it. His heart was against it. But what 
eould he do I Like Jesus, Mahatma Gandhi, too, was not listened to or to 
bq more accurate, obeyed. This resolution was the denial of Gandhism. 
It was ell words. It was on inconsequential document and it was inconsis- 
tency personifle. The resolution talked of self-reliance in one breath and in 
the next suggested asking the Government to give an answer to the Assembly’* 
resolution. By passing the resolution the ohariot of program would be drugged 
beak otaHbe Non-co-operation pokey would be jettisoned. Non-eo-operation 
was a creative programme notwithstanding its negative name and it was the 
one "mantra” which would in the end bring Sworn). 

Dewon CHAMANLAL declared that responsive oo-operathm would 
mean in practice responding to every kiek received from the bureaucracy. 
No Governor would appoint a Mini s t e r pledged to obetrastioD. Then, again, 
oven the Liberal Ministers had told the Moddtman Committee that the 
Raforms were unworkable. Pandit Malaviya’s amendment would weaken 
the backbone of the people of the eountry at a time when the need wee 
to strengthen it 
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Div MOON J I said Lala Lajpat Hal had s ud that ha could no t lad Ida 
way hi the prevailing darkness. Responsive co-operation showed Mm the wap. 
Be agreed with L&laji that Government service wee not desirable, hot in a aeae 
where a party wee in majority then its leaders moat be nominated Minister 
and these Ministers oould not be dismissed by the Governor and woold 
be servants not of the Government but of their own party. He knew 
that just as at Gaya Lalaji patted them on their bank two years henoe Lalqjt 
would do the same when the speaker's plea would suooeed. 

The English were a heartless people. No amount 0 ! saorifioe moved 
them. Twenty-five thousand men weut to jail but the Criminal Law Amend* 
ment Aet was not repealed. They should take a lemon from the Range! 
partition and work to sooeess through respo naive oo-ope ration. 

Pundit Nehru's Hiply 

Pandit MOTILAL, replying to the debate, Baid Pandit Malavjya Ml 
quoted the speeches msde in 1919. The speaker's honest view was that Pandit 
Malaviya might have more appropriately quoted from Ramayaoa. (Laughter). 
For who did not know to-day in India why ainoe 1919 their opinions had 
changed and why Mahatma Gandhi had to launch non-oo-operatieBu 

Pandit Malaviya had quoted Dae of 1919, but bad fa foate n what Dae 
had on bis lipa at his last moment in hia Farid pur speech, with which even 
the Government was pleased. The speaker had followed the course out- 
lined by this speech. Das had said that if a settlement was act arrived at, 
the Government must be let to carry on government by exercise cl eon op- 
tional powers, and that then the people be advised to refuse to pay tarn. 
Civil Disobedience, however, required a high state of organimtian and he 
sew little hope of India being ready for Civil Disobedienoe until she wee 
prepared to work Mahatma Gandhi’s constructive programme. Bat the 
ultimate end must be kept in view if freedom must be own. 

Mr. Jayakar had in Bombay held this speech of Das as the leet will and 
testament. Pandit Malaviya had not taken part in the disobedienoe near 
paign, but like one sitting high up and seeing beyond had told them : “ Did 
I not tell you so." Pandit Malaviya had accused the Swarajists of loud 
talks but doing little. Pandit Motilal challenged to prove that the Swarajists 
had carried ont their pledge to every iooh of it. They had declared in 
favour of uniform obstruction only if they were returned in a majority* 
Other wise, how oould they obstruct successfully f 

Pandit Motilal declared that he as the Leader of the Swand Party— a 
party whom even Lord Birkenhead had described as highly organised — was 
surrendering it to the Congress. The Swarajists were of the Coograaa, and 
were not like Pandit Malaviya, who had stood all through node. 

Pandit Motilal defended Mr. Patel’s presidentship of the Assam My as 
even the King oould net dismiss him. His ruling were bind'^g on all and 
so long as he did not oome nothing that the Government oonld do woold 
enable them to have a session of the Assembly. Wat such an ofioe one in 
the gift of the Government 1 

As for his seat on the Skeen Committee the Assembly had asked lor 
an Indian Sandhurst and the Government satd : ** Show ns the way." 

What they wanted was negotiation to show the Government the way ta 
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Sandhurst and meet their dssnaad. And if in the awe way the Government 
naked them to show the to the reforms they would eertainly co-operate. 

Phodit Motflal made referenoe to the appeal of Pandit Malaviya 
4 * Be Honest” and quoted from Pandit Malhviya’s speech in the Assembly 
Tsearding the throwing out of the Finance Bill showing that Pandit Malaviya 
had characterised the Reforms as a sham. And he was asking them to 
work those'Tcry Reforms ! Pandit Malaviya had emphasised the need for 
unity. The speaker agrssd, but unity by itself oould not achieve their 
end. Unless they had sanction behind them in the form of the ultimate 
idea of Civil Disobedience the Government would not yield. He emphasised 
that Mahatma Gandhi 'had given his approval to the resolution. Pandit 
Malaviya on the other hand wanted thtm to divorce themselves from all 
that had ooeurred since 1919 and aooept the programme of Amritsar. 

Pandit MALAVIYA then came to the rostrum for a personal explana* 
tjon. He said : 11 Mr. S4n-Gupta, Pandit Motilsl and others who apoke.in 
the same strain with them have misrepresented me in two or three respects. 
(Voice— no» no, yes, yes, go on, go on.) Mr. Sen-Gupta told you that I 
misrepresented Mr. Das. 1 wish to point out that a compromise clause 
was added to the Amritsar resolution and on that oooasion Mr. Das said 
he wanted full responsible Government and he would use oo-operatioD when 
it would be necessary and resort to obstruction when that would be neoeasary 
to attain the same object Lok. Tilak said on that oooasion that— (At this 
stage several delegated cried : Order, Order). 

Pandit Malaviya—** Learn to hear the truth even if it is unpleasant I 
quoted the t919 speeches not to say that Gandhiji, Mr. Das and Lok. Tilak 
are authorities for your action at present. I never suggested that I wanted to 
show that the policy which the Swarajists pursue is the same as that 
advocated in 1919. After that Gandhiji advised non-co-operation which has 
failed and the Swarajists started in effect responsive oo-operation. I wish 
Gandhiji had been here to hear all these points and bear out my statements. 
1 am sure if he had been here he would not have supported Pandit Motilal’s 
resolution**. 

Pandit Motila] NEHRU characterised Pandit Malaviya's statement not 
as a personal explanation but that dealing with his arguments. This was 
not fair. The audience was not here to decide what Gandhiji might have 
thought if he had been here but judge on the merits oi the proposition before 
them and vote. 


AXBND1IBKT8 L O 8 T 


Mr. Majid Buksh’s amendment regarding Civil Disobedience was with* 
drawn, as alio Mr. Sri Kishendas Lullah’s amendment regarding acceptance of 
elected offices: The latter withdrew on an assurance that the All-India 
Congress Committee oould deal with it 

Sri Govindanand’s amendment for deletion of the statement that the 
country is not now ready for Civil Disobedinenoe was lost 

Pandit Malaviya’s amendment to Pandit Motilal’s resolution was lost 
without division. 


Then Pandit MotilaTs resolution was carried by a large majority 
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Other Resolutions. 

His other reeohxtioDs on the agenda were formally put from the ohair sod 
serried without any opposition. 

1. The first was that the proceedings of the Congress Committee, All- 
India Congress Committee and Working Committee should ordinarily be oon- 
ducted in Hindnsthani, English or any provincial language may be used if the 
speaker is unable to speak in Hindustani or Whenever occasion arises. The 
proceedings of the Provincial Congress Committee should ordinarily be 
‘Conducted in the language of the Province. Hindustani may also be used. 

2. The second resolution authorised the opening of a Foreign Depart- 
ment under the Congress to look pffcer the interests of Indians abroad and 
carry on an educative propaganda in the country regarding their position in 
the British Empire and foreign countries. 

3. The Congress placed on record its grateful appreciation of valuable 
services rendered by the General Secretaries, Messrs. Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Bharuoha and Shuaib Quarashi ; and in their place the following were 
appointed for 1926 : Dr. M. A. Ansari, Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar and 
Pandit K. Santanam. Old Treasurers and Auditors were re-appointed. 
The report of the All-India Congress Committee together with accounts was 
presented. 

The next session of the Congress was decided to be held in Assam. 

Thanks to Delkoatis. 

Dr. MORARILAL, on behalf of the Reoeption Committee, thanked the 
delegates and said by having come to Cawnpore in such numbers they had 
strengthened the local people in Congress work, and added to their ear 
neatness for political work. He also thanked those who contributed to the 
snooees of the exhibition and helped the Reoeption Committee by contribut- 
ing to its funds. Volunteers were also particularly thanked. 

Pfc. Ganesh Shankar V1DYARTH1 seconded, remarking that thoy would 
have been able to serve better had a number of difficulties not been put in 
thrir way, and made speoial mention of the Kakori Daooity Case whioh took 
away some of the most important Congress workers from amongst them. 

Mr. & Srinivasa IYENGAR thanked Cawnpore on behalf of the dele- 
gates. The Congress had been a sucoees in as muoh as unity had been reached 
between several sections of the Congress, and Lala Lajpat Rai bad supported 
the main resolution. But his satisfaction was tempered by the fact that some 
of his most able oolleagues had perhaps chosen to part company. But he 
hoped they would think over the position. 

President’s Closing Remarks. 

Mrs. NAIDU in her closing remarks dissolving the session said : " In the 
course of these three days you have repeatedly taken the oath that you will 
ehooee between liberty or death. You will be sinuere if you do not stick to 
your vow. 1 am only a standard-bearer. 1 shall keep up the standard of 
liberty that you have entrusted to a woman, with mv whole strength, and 
•amor# you I shall not allow it to fall down.” (Applause.) 



All-India Khilafat Conference 

CAWNFUR-24TN VBCBMBBR 1925. 

Tbs AlHndie KMl i l i t Goofs— opened its pnondimi on tilt 
Deember it S r.E under tbe presidency of Maolana Abed Asad. 

Prominent among tboee preeent were Maulea— Mahomed AH end Shankat 
AN, Janab Yakub Ha — an , Mr. Marta— Habib, Mahatma Gandhi, Mn. Sengiui 
IMdn, Mae sis. & Srioiva— Iyengar* A. Bangs— my Iyengar and T. Pinks— m. 
Urn pr oee ediw g i — — n ee d witk pragma. A m— age of sympathy tom 
Eton— Ajmal Xhaaeii then read. 

PudameaMily opposed views on tbe le^ai were e x p re seed at the 
Caataonoe on. this day fay Maolana Burnt Mohani. Chairman of tf— 
Be nytko Oomarit t aa, and Maolana Abul Mahan A— d» President of the Con- 
fer——. Some aatement was eansed whan the former spoke. 

The Chairma Addresa 

Maolana Hasrat MOHANI, in websom-g^he dele— to, said the Turku 
had no power to end the Khilafat, *whioh mastnndure so long — Islam existed. 
It wn only tbe roeponribility for tbe offloe that the Turks had refused to 
— nme. He held they were ptepeaad to help the Khil a f at They had indeed 
already motived a mes s ag e through Dr. Aaaari that the Turks after settling 
their internal difficult— s would be able to a— fertake the responsibilities of 
the Khilafat. Hot the Turks insisted'that it mat be demoetotsed, namely that 
the KhaliCe be sleeted and he helped for a Cot-ad whose opinion be voiced 
through the oho— n Khalifa. With the Turks ref— ing to hare the Khilafat 
it must go to the King of Hodjas or President of the Bepublio of Hodjas. 
He would prefer the latter, though 1— re seemed no immediate prospect of 
getting it. 

Maulana Hasrat Mohani, however, bald it wse impossible te protect the 
Khilafat without the aid of Turkey, and therefore the strongest blow to 
the Khilafat w— the Englnh and French mandate oner Iraq and Palestine. 
The speaker held that the only silver lining in Sheriff Hussain's career 
w— that he retoad te sign aa agvsamsnt with Britain regarding the Jawhfo 
Home in Palestine, hut what Sh— iff Hus— in refused to do has been readily 
done by Ibn Seng in the form of the Claytoa-Ibn Sand agreement thereby 
jeo pardising the intere st s of Turin and P ras es. Indeed* ha held that thfo 
settlement opened the way for Britain to do a gross wrong to Turkey for 
—curing the Leagues decision in bar favour regarding Mosul. 

Maulana Ht.arct Mohani urged that the Central KhSefat Com— ittss 
should oes— to sup por t Ihn Sand and should stand for a BapuhMb in 
Hegjaa. For# if Ihn Sand on— established himself is the Hodjas* it would be 
impossible to hate a Bi p u b li c— form of Government. After the former 

of the Hadto its head act in Qw*l be daobrod 

Khalifa in Graanil India ban* duly represented on this CooooH to aoo- 
solidsts the KTiflafot ■ KHorta shook! be made to rid Syria# Pel— tins and Iraq 
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of is# «dhM «ri .«SUkk direct coatee* h > w » B Turkey ml Si 
Began He declared an y one opposed to ttia programme ebevdd be re- 
pudkkd He naked the Centrel Khikfa* O e m mft Sss to rise above party 
UartnaSi er it would leed to ruin. 

The Presidential Address 

M ink in Abel Kalam AZAD in bis Presidential Address, whioh wee 
delivered ** extampoxe,” first dwelt on the need lor continuing end strenr 
tbening tbs Khilafat organisation. This body, be bdd, was the only “ bone 
ids 0 body repreeenting Muslim opinion on the issues now troubling tbs 
Muslim world. To dissolve the organintion would be held to be a serious 
set back to their work. 

The Hedies question was the most important They should all have 
rejoioed at the downfall of the 6herifian family and should appltnd Sultan 
Ibn Baud’s efforts. In this behalf the Central Khilafat Committee had 
already declared its* abhorrenoe at demolition o! come of the holy placet. 
Ibo Sand had declared that he was for the inquiry done to tbe holy places in 
his ahsenos end he had declared his willingness to abide by the opinion of 
tbeologists and to afford faoilities for repair. . A Conference of Muslims of 
tbe world should be soon held. India should be properly represented on it 
Tbe Khiklal organisation was representative of tbe Muslims in India. 

Touching on the internal politics, Maulana Asad said tbe Khilafat Com- 
mittees should ally themselves with the Congress organisation for the further* 
anoe of the national programme. The Khilafat Committee should have defl* 
nits views on the question of Council-entry and tbe Maulana would himself 
sdveeate Council work. The Khilafat Committee should put forward ita 
programme in clear and unambiguous terms. The Maulana laid stress on 
the polities! education of the people so that the desired end could be 
achieved. 

Mahomed Ali'b Attack on Mohahi 

After the Conference was over, the Khilafat demonstration. was hold late 
at night when several speakers addressed a large audience in tbe Khilafat 
Conferenoa. Maulana MOHAMED ALI spoke adversely on the speeoh 
delivered by Maulana Hasrat Mohani as Chairman of the Reception 
Committee in which Mohani Saheb had gone beyond bis province on comment* 
ing upon various matters. Maulana Mohamed Ali held that they must 
aofc as Maulana Hasrat had done, aeoept tbe newspaper rumour of the 
Ckytoo-Iho 8aud Agreement Of .oourae, if Ibn Sand behaved in the 
manner Sheriff Hussain bad acted they would all oppose him too. But 
so far do definite proof was forthcoming about the Agreement On the 
utter hand, Ibu Sand had done well in turning out the Sheriffians. 

As regards the necessity for the Khilafat Couferenoe, he ssid, if the 
Turks had won their independent the Indian Khilafatiscs had in some 
uemD way made that possible by oarrying on the agitation that it wee 
heram* (sin) lor the Muslim to kill e Muslim. This had prevented tbe 
Government in those days to send Indian troops to fight the Turks. 
Ike earn# rituatioo might now arise, if she League's decision about Mosul 
was enforced. He prayed that the Turks might remain in possession of 
Hosnl The Khilafat Committee's activities would be required to prevent 
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Indians being again nbi to assist to tom oat tbo Tarks from Mosul* 
Moulaoa Mohtmed Alt at this stags was b o nded over a sable Just then 
TsoeiTed from tbs Khikfat Depatatlos which bad gone to Inquire into tbs 
true state of affairs in HecQea* He read it to the audience amidst applause. 

The following is the text of the Coble which was published in newspapers 
under the eeption 

“How Ah's Ccrrizoa Suw—degad". 

••Emir Ali's Medina garrison sarxeodered on the 4th of | D sssm b i r. Ula on the 
10th. Alwajh on the 18th sad Tabnk sad Zafaa on the 14th. Governor Yamboo to reported 
to hove fled. Troops ore expected to eoriender eoosu Tsai quantities of arms* 
ammunition, railway materials end five witelees apparatus fell into the Mejdfs heads. 
Amir Mohommod entered Medina on the 6th and we on the 10th sad offend Jama 
prayers, all the Mejdis joining. The Amir presented robes to Imam. 

« The reports of a creek in the dome of the Prophet's tomb is entirely false. A 
minute examination disclosed two stray ballet marks on the dense and one minaret, all 
from Ali's side headquarters. The Bedonins are hostile to A!i. The location of responsi- 
bility is impossible. The tomb and the dome of Sydna Hamza to uninjured. Only two 
of the ornamental tops on the iron railing surrounding the tomb and the portion of the 
puoca Tawis Aqil's tomb next to Sydna Hamza (since restored) are injured. One raised 
platform facing the tombs known as Masjki Abnaar also suffered. Other tomb domes 
and historical monuments are quite safe. 

* Qnba and Hamza Mosques in the Mejdi’s occupation zone were slightly bit by 
sharpneis from All's guns. Maghribi Bukhari and the Hindi booses near the city wall 
were destroyed by Ali's troops. Interviewed Abdul Majid, Ali's commander, justified 
their notion. Reports of indecent search of women leaving Medina by Ali's soldiers, 
removal carpets and money from Harem of Nabvi by Husain and All are confirmed by 
bhnrafai, Medina Harem offleials, Ahduj baqi, Farangimaholi and others. Documentary 
proof of the offer of Medina to Transjordania by Ali's offleials to available. Amir 
Mohammed are treating the Medinites with brotherly affection and providing relief hot 
distress is aente and extensive. We are opening free kitchen with four thousand rupees 
under the Supervision Committee consisting of Shaikbol Harem, President Municipality, 
Manlana Abdul Baqi, Farangimahaii, Shaikh Mohammed Hussain, fl a mm a n Syed Mainmort 
Fysabadi Mohammed and Hnsain Gabbad." 

Maulana Mohamed Ali after reading the telegram appealed for funds 
to relieve the distress in Medina. Rs» 337 were subscribed on the spot and 
more was promised. 


Proceedings and Resolutions 

25TH—28TH DECEMBER J925. 

The Kbilafat Conference re-assembled next day on the 25th Deoember. 
At Maulana Abul Kalam Asad was indisposed, Maulana Mohamed All took 
the chair. 

The ftrat resolution moved was regarding the Riffs whose valiant stand 
against the two mighty European Powers was referred to and their love 
of Islam and patriotism were applauded. The following resolutions were- 
also passed 

“ The All-India Kbilafat Conference resolves that enlistment of volunteers 
in every district and province should he taken in hand with a view to 
execute with vigour the constructive programme of Kbilafat organisation : 

“ This Conference expresses its profound sympathy with its South African 
Indian brethren in their struggle for protection of their nations! end eivic 
rights, end assures them that every Iudian fervently desires euooes to their 
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OM02 and would do everything possible for then in their preaent eoaditioa 
of belplees slavery s 

" The Conference invitee the attention of all Khilafat workers J x> the 
critioal and serious situation that has arisen and calls npon them to strengthen 
the Khilafat OTganiatbns in the various districts and provinces within the next 
three months of the coming year, if they do not want to kill the progressive 
spirit of national consciousness ore&ted in the Muslim community 

Iraq and Mosul 

On the 26TH DECEMBER the Conference re-assera'oled with Maulana 
Abul Kalam Asad presiding. The first resolution adopted, after several 
speakers had spoken, was regarding Iraq 'and Mosul. It was moved by Maulana 
Abdul Rahman and was seconded by Maulaua Shaukat Ali. It reiterated 
the opinion of the Conference that from a religious point of view they could 
never accept foreign interference in the affairs of Jazirat-ul-Arab, th'it Iraq 
was a part of Jasirat-ul-Arab and that the preaent administration of Ir:iq waa 
really British. 

The Conference further held that the decision of the League on Mosul 
waa not acceptable, in asmuchas it was against the understanding given by 
Lord Curson on the occasion of signing of the Lausanne treaty that no decision 
regarding Mosul would be taken in defianoe of the wishes of the Turks. 

The Conference declared that if the Turks were consequently forced to 
a war, they would be justified iu so doing, and that the Khilafat Conference 
would oonsider it its duty to help Turks. 

Further that Indians should learn from the hitter experience of the 
last war and should not repeat the same mistake. If, therefore, a war arose 
on the issue of Mosul, the Conference would try to see that Indians did not 
render any help in men or money to the British Government. 

Bombardment of Damascus. 

The next resolution condemned the brutal bombardment of Damascus 
by the French, expressed whole-hearted sympathy with the people of Syria 
in their struggle for freedom. This was moved by Maulana Sulemau Sahib 
Nadvi and supported by M. Mohamed Ali. 

The third resolution declared that Ukba and Muan were essentially a 
part of the Hedjaz and protested against any attempt by Britain to separate 
these from the Hedjaz. 

The last resolution passed on this day urged the Conference workers to 
join the All-India Spinners Association in greater numbers, so that they may 
not lag behind other communities in this respect 

Moulana Mohani’s Address ExruNGLo 

On the 27TH DECEMBER an important decision wr taken by the 
Khilafat Conference to expunge from the official Khilafat documents the 
address which Maulana Hasrat Mohani delivered as the Chairman of the 
Reception Committee. It was held that the address advocated views opposed 
to the declared views of the Central Khilafat Committee and that the views 
condemning the Khilafat policy for the year had been made in the spirit of 
irresponsibility. Maulana Azad, President of the Conference, made it clear 
that in passing the resolution they should not mix up personalities with prin- 
44 
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cipte Mid should be guided solely by eenee of i*#*pontibtlity end of loyalty to 
the KbOibt They bod to weigh on one hood the gravity of the issue at 
stake and on the other the conecqoanese of being Joined to deal with 
personalities. They eoold not allow mh a document to form past of the 
Khilafat literature without sensing grave nueondewtandyng. 

Regarding the atti t o de of the Conference Maolvi Unbar Rahman said 
that the address had been condemned in moderate language and that the 
activities of Modena Haerat Mohani in connection with the Khndamul 
Harman had made him forfeit their confidence. Islam was inspector of no 
person* however great his past services, if he defied the Muslims in religious 
matters. 

Another resolution of the Conference resolved to take steps to create 
on atmosphere for healthy annual pilgrimage to Hedjas, to establish* in case 
of neoeesity* Khilafat organisation oentrss in Arabia. 

On the 28 TH DECEMBER the Conference oonoluded its eeesion after 
pasting some more resolutions two of which were important namely* those 
relating to proposed settlement of Moplahs in Andamans and the liberation 
of Hadiss. 

Tho Mopish Settlement. 

The resolution regarding Moplahs was adopted by the Con ferenee on 
the motion of Mr. Yakub Hoesain of Madras. It declared its resentment at 
the proposal of the Government of India to make Moplahs with their familiee 
settle down in Andamans for the reason that the Jails Committee had already 
deolared againat the island being made an abode of prisoners. Moreover, 
tile Conference was opposed to Moplahs being sent away from their homelands 
to any country, however suitable. Further, the Conterence feared, that ae 
men number ten times the women in the island, this would have a very 
serious effeot on the morals of Mopish prisoners and their ohildren. 

Liberation of Hedjaz. 

The Conferenoe in the resolution about Hodjas “ offers its congratula- 
tions to Ibu Sauri on the peaceful entry of his forces in Medina and Jeddah 
*nd expresses its hearty gratification for complete liberation of Hedjaz from 
the tyrannical regime of the Sheriffian Government. The Conference further 
affirms its full satisfaction and confidence in the policy of the Sultan regarding 
the future of Hedjas as oonveyed iu all his declarations, and trusts that the 
whole Islamio world will welcome hie invitation and an International Islamie 
Conferenoe will soon meet to decide the future, of Hedjaz. This Conference 
resolves that the Central Khilafat Committee should widely proelaim in India 
that the present well-ordered and peaceful oonditions of Hedjaz provides all 
possible facilities for despatch and return of a very large number of pilgrims 
during the coming Hqj season and may also open its offices at Jeddah or 
other placet, if neceseary, for the attainment of this object p . 

The President's Concluding Speech 

Moulin* Abui Kalam AZAD delivered a brief apirited address in brinr 
ing to a close the proceedings of the Khilafat Conference. Referring to the 
main resolution of the session passed, he said : “ These urge the Muslims 
to taka the vow of earnest, uninterrupted, solid work for the performance of 
the duties that arc binding oo every individual Nations have their duties 
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in the seme manner u hav* individuals. Corporate life oan be illuetrated 
by the example of brick* and walla. Brieka not joined together oan bo 
picked off easily, but onoe they are joined together— that is, a relation ia 
established (on solid foundation) between each of these —a blow to the bricks 
would result in injury to one’s own feet. This difference was created through 
a change of relationship. When one brick was put in such a position as to 
help aud support the others, it was made infinitely more strong than it 
originally was, when it was deprived of the support of others. For nations 
there are fixed codes of conduct, deviation from which renders them weak, 
helpless and morally and politically degenerated attd deformed. The Indian 
Muslima are a hopelessly divided and disorganised people— a flook of slaves, 
a herd of men no better than cattle, neither of use for itself nor of any benefit 
to the community at Urge. India’s independence caunot long be withheld 
now but our shameful indifference to our duties and our disregard of the 
most fundamental political demands might postpoue it and the responsibility 
is great, if we feel that we are retarding the progress of a people advancing 
towards Swaraj. 

“ There ia an auspicious change in Hedjas. The land of Arabia has been 
purged of a great tyrannioal administration. From the very first Sultan Ibn 
Saud had made his policy and position dear and unambiguous. He had 
declared that he was not seising Hedjas for establishing oontrol over it. 
After the autooratio strooities of Hussain he was inviting representatives from 
different countries to deoide the future of Hedjas. There ia no possibility of 
any further doubts aa regards his intentions. Past events are proofs con- 
clusive on this vexed question. Those who have eyes cau see things dearly 
and in their true perspective. It was a great mercy that the Almighty 
showered on us when after ten years of shameful mismanagement and dis- 
organisation that was rampant in the very heart of Arabia and which was 
the cause of much sorrow and suffering, a man came forward to liberate that 
Holy Land. For full ten years that tyrannical Government of Sharif Hussain 
was supreme in Hedjas, in spite of the declared wishes of forty crores of 
Mussalmana of the world to the contrary. During the oourse of these thirteen 
hundred years there has not been an evil of such portentous magnitude than 
the reign of the Sharifian family. The devastation of Damascus was hut a 
natural corollary to that evil.” 

“ The Mosques should bs educational centres for Muslims. Uoless a 
change is sought to be effeeted in the daily life of a Muslim, no useful results 
are likely to aoorue. Orphanages should also be ss t a bli s h ed where there ia 
need for them. The Khilafat Committee should fix three months for oollecting, 
if necessary, funds required for osrryiog on its work and the vest of nine 
months to actual completion of the work taken in hand. This will insure 
economy of time. Energies will thus not bs frittered away in unosefuft 
direction. On an appropriate occasion the Committee shall be accountable 
for a fixed quota of work undertaken at the beginning of the year. It shall 
have to fulfil toe promises it made at the beginning of toe year and provide the 
much-needed religious education of the Muslims. This wouki maaa enlighten- 
ment and oduostiou in its truest sense on every seventh day. This refine- 
ment of mind would thus be repeated with unfailing regularity* This would 
he establishing an edueatms! institution, as ft were with the minimum 
expenditure of energy/ 



All-India Hindu Mahasabha 

C A W N Plf R—2 9 TH DECEMBER 1925 . 

The speoi&l session of the Hindu Mahasabha «ai held in the Congress 
Feudal on the 29th December* the admission being freer. Over twenty thousand 
attended and heard Lala Lajpet Rai, Mr. Kelkar, Pundit Malaviya and others 
expounding the aims and objects of the Hindu Mahasabha organisation. The 
panda! was peeked to the utmost capacity. A quite large number of Hindu 
ladies were present 

Rai Bahadur Vishamber NATH* in his address as the Chairman of the 
Reception Committee, emphasised that so long as the Hindu community 
did not stand united, India's salvation would not be achieved. Sangathan 
was therefore* the most important part of their programme. 

Lala Lqjpat RAI said, in his capacity as the President of the AlMndia 
Mahasabha* that he had invited Mr. N. C. Kelkar who had succeeded to Lok. 
Tilak’s 4 gadi ' to preside over the day's function. Lalaji himself spoke 
Briefly. He said that the Hindu community, perhaps excepting only the 
Chinese, was the oldest in the world. It was not inferior to any community 
in Asia in matters of brain and intellectual equipment, for it had produced 
a poet of Dr. Tagore’s eminence, a scientist of Sir J. C. Bose's calibre and 
a chemist of Sir P. C. Roy's reputation. What then was the Hindu weakness 
due to I It was the lack of unity and oiiganisation. The Hindu Mahasabha 
bad been* therefore* brought into existence to unite all the Hindus of India 
with a common bond. Let them have their own differences of caste or 
creed, if they liked, but they must stand together as a community. The 
Mahassbha’s business Would be to organise the community and render help 
wherever neoessary. He was most pained to find the Hindus declare that 
they had been robbed or killed. He wanted them to remove this weakness 
mid this fear. Let them all harden their mind and face the world in the 
belief that none could bring them to dust. He reminded them that the 
Hindus* religion told that they were born to die and that they died to be 
re-born. Why then the fear of death in upholding their faith and the com- 
munity's honour f The Hindus 9 weakness lay in their being too analytical. 
They must now learn also to synthetase the first lesson which every Hindu 
child must be taught was not to care for the riches or education* but to 
stand for 4 his Dharma* to give up cowardice and beoome lion-hearted in the 
defence of his faith* not to depend upon the Government or any other powers' 
help to protect them but to learn self-defence. 

Illustrating bis point of view Lslgji said that when Site was in the 
ourtody of Havana and Hanufaan readied Lanka and told Sits that he oould 
take her away to Rama, Sita refused to go, because her protection was 
Dharma of her husband Rama, and that if any one else helped in the escape, 
Rama would not be able to fulfil bis Dhunie obligation (apphmseX 1%° 
some way it was die rdigioos obligation of the Hindus alone to protect their 
wives end children and net to depend Upon the Government help. In India 
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t x r da y Am ware not em a dosen true Brahmins. II they bad baan tba 
aowa would not haw baan sacrificed. Tbara were not awn ball a doaan 
trna Kshatriyas. If tbay bad bean tba oomaunity would not have bad Its 
praaent difficulties Tbara wara no traa Vaithyaa who whan tba oommonity 
was in danger should bava placed fehair riches at its disposal* as they believed 
in old timee that riches ware intended for these ends. The existence of 
untouchables was a disgrace and .should be removed. 

Mr. N. C. KELKAR delivered his Presidential address which oould be 
summed up in his sentenoe that M Hindus not only wish to attain political 
Swaraj in India* but they alao wish to have their proper share of remaining 
Hindus/’ The full text ‘of the address is given below. 

Pundit NEKI RAM referring to the mass of surging humanity that had 
filled the pandal felt pleased that it showed that the Hindu community was 
awake. He said just as to-day the doors had been .kept open for free 
admission* so also must the Hindu community keep the doors open for all 
to oome in. A firm which continued to the debit and put nothing to the 
credit soon went into insolvency, so would happen to the Hindus, if they 
continued to diminish and did not add to their numbers. 

Saidar Sardul SINGH on behalf of the Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee 
thanked the Hindus from the platform of the Mahasabha for the help they 
had rendered in their struggle. Ho assured them that they would give 
their life for the protection of the Hindu community ; for every one Hindu 
who died for its protection four Sikhs would lay down their lives (applause). 
The Punjab Government unsuccessfully tried to divide the Sikhs and the 
Hindus on the Gurdwara issue, but the Hindus 1 better sense prevailed. So 
far as Sikhs were ooncerued, ho declared that in any dispute Pundit 
Malaviya, a Hiudu* would be their nominee for arbitration (applause). Let 
the Hindus select another. 

Mrs. Sarojini NAIDU, the President of the Congress, was given an ovation 
on ooming to the rostrum. She said that for some six days they had been 
engaged in setting their political programme. But at the same time they 
realised that Swang was not possible so long as there was division among 
the Hindus and untouch&bility was not removed. She pleaded especially 
that the Hindu women must receive their just due and be brought into 
line with them in the national struggle and national service. The Hindus 
must organise to defend themselves, but they must see that in so doing 
they did no injustice to others. Hindu Rajas gave protection to all minorities. 

Professors YEN of China, a Buddhist, spoke briefly in English. He 
pleaded that they should revive the ancient kinship among all ancient people 
and laid emphasis on social service as being the most important teaching 
of the religion. 


Presidential Address 

Following is the presidential address delivered by Mr. N. C. Kelkar at 

tbs Mahasabha 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

Let me thank yon for the bononr you have done me hy electing me to preside over 
t hie gathering. I valve this honour levs for the booour itseif that for the opportunity 
it gives me for explaining my pot it ion with regard to the communal contest or 
controversy in which for the moment all of os seem to he involved willingly or unwillingly 
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I brieve I im om of those who ere the least a ff ected by whet is veelly e oommanal 
spirit. To me political life end progress in the oonntry is of infinitely greeter isaportenoe 
then the progress or set-hook of eny single oommunity in this oonntry end I oen, 
it neoessery, prove that my favourite motto hes been the question as k ed fey the Irish Poet 
in t he following words : 

Shell I ask the brave soldier 
who fights by my side 
In the cense of my oonntry 
if oar creeds agree? 

Shell I give op the friend 

1 have valued end tried 
If he kneels not before 

the seme alter with me? 

In laying this I am perhaps making a large order upon the credulity of those 
who believe that I am steeped over head and ears in the mire of a had oommnnal spirit. 
Bat whatever others may think of me I owe it to myself to make my own position 
clear as for as I oan. 

1 have said that, left to myself I would give the oomplete go-bye to any oommnnal 
movement in the country. Bui 1 find it impossible to ignore the hnrd realities of the 
situation. Strange as it may seem, the prospect of political advance though neither 
very concrete, nor enbetantial, has produced a reactionary effect upon the oomaunal 
tendencies of the people in this country. And what is stranger still, in my opinion, 
is that the advanoe of education has, instead of ameliorating the bitterness of communal 
strife, apparently served only to furnish more abiding reasons for the oontinuanoe of 
its intensity than the unaided religious sentiment of the followers of the different religions 
in India. The proportional growth of oommnnal feeling in India side by side with 
the progress of education and political sentiment looks indeed like a problem for a 
psychological investigator. But I think the problem is not insoluble or even bopelesely 
difficult To any acute thinker the problem gives no surprise ; for the rousing of 
sectional instincts is a necessary preliminary stage through which every national movement 
haa to paw its early career. To my mind tne communal reaction only accentuates 
the fact of the development of political inatincr. It is probably because political rights 
and privileges have begun to loom large before the mind of even the common man in India 
that he haa begun to take greater care of his religious and communal denomination. He 
finds in this denomination a much wider plane for the adjustment of his relations with 
other communities. Without meaning profanation or offence to any religiously minded 
man, 1 would say that the real beneficiary of his present much advertised religious 
movement is not his soul M vis-a-vis M salvation in the other world, but his desire to have 
more and bettor goods appertaining to this very worldly life. 

In this manner only oan I hope* to acoount for the foot that the present political 
state of the country should seem to be overshadowed by communal squabbles and 
iooreasing oommnnal bitterness. In saying this I many appear to be too cynical to 
some people. But I would make it olear that what I have said ooven only one and 
the immediate aspect of the revival of oommunalism in this oonntry. I am otherwise a 
believer in the possibility of religious missionaries who axe absolutely disinterested 
in u worrtly way in a communal strife and who honestly regard it a worn! duty to preach 
the truths of their own religion to people outside the pale of those religions. 

Christian Community. 

To he fafo in the statement of the position I must say that there are at present 
three communities or religions who have been participating in the sectional contest or 
■trifsi Bach of them, however, is in a distinct and peculiar pxedtaassent of its own 
and one must divo u little below the surfooe to aawy the real quantity and quality of 
the contribution of eaeh of them. We will first of all take the Christian Community 
in India. This designation covers both the Indo-Brttish, the Anglo-Indian and the 
Indian Christian Communities. ,0f these the first oan conveniently offbet to separate 
their religious and political aetivity in this oonntry, for the simple reason that the 
Indo-Britisher is indisputably the sipreme political master in the country and Christian 
propagandises has very little of political froit now left to be added to his table. He 
frankly bases the foundation, and oootfooes to trust the maintenance of Ms political 
power on his military and industrial mmeriority. It mum not be forgotten, however, 
that even eo the European haa provided for himself separate communal ropremtatioa 
in the higher constituted bodies. And perhaps he wants nothing mors personally because 
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>» ta nmiy a bird tt pttmg r with so imp m til pm mml taam t t is thi* country 
m ft Christian. 

As for the Anglo-Indian he is already soft thftft adequately prodded tor 1ft several 
Government departments and shares with tbs Iwds ErtMshmb a kind of spatial prestige 
and protection even from the overwhelming Indian mnjority. He too* therefore seems 
to be not taking any interest in eommnnal natters freer ft religions point of view. Bat 
as for tlie Indian Christian oommnnity, it mast -be add to their credit that they are 
showing the least sectarian or propagandist spirit thongh placed in a peculiar position. 
They might have asked for special representation or enssmnnsl electorates, taking benefit 
of the prevailing oonunnnal madness. Bat they have not done this, and their spokesmen 
like my friends Mr. Baptists and Dr. Delta always grre the first plaoe in their hearts 
to a purely national sentiment, trusting absolutely to their own sterling worth, if any 
to secure to them the ooveted place in the Son. 


The next oommnnity contributing to this oomnmnal contest Is the Mahomcdans. 
And their contribution is, in one sense, huger than that of any other oommnnity. Like 
the Hindus they occupy quite a subordinate plaoe in this country, so far as real political 
power and authority are concerned. But unlike the Hindus they huve connections and 
attachments outside India and what they lack In point of inspiration from their imme- 
diate Indian surroundings they can make op by hailing and hallooing to their co- 
religionists in other lands, who enjoy a kind of qnnlity with European Nations in point 
of international prestige or military power. It is obvious to any one that but for this 
extra-territorial attachment the Mahomcdans in India would not have been a great 
political problem. Perhaps nine-tenths of the M nho m eda n population in India u made 
up of converts from Hinduism and they would naturally live content with their Indian 
setting like the native Cnristian community if political leaven were not introduced in 
the community by over-recurring thoughts of what is being said and enacted by Mahome- 
dan powers in other parts of the word. The position has been aggravated by the ever 
irrepressible propagandist »c tendency of the ttabomedan religion. Their territorial 
conquests and religious propagandism have acted and reacted upon each other with a 
kind of affinity the like of which has not been seen in any other instance. They base 
advanced themselves into the position of the largest numerical minority in the country. 
And yet their ambition and aspiration are not strictly in proportion to their uamei ioal 
strength. They put forward a transcending claim to representation, and when they 
ask for an " effective ” representation it is coloured less by a numerical sente than a 
sense of political importance baaed not only on the fact of their having onoe been the 
Balers of India but brought into relation with the prospects however visionary or fanoifni 
of ruling India once more This idea they do not of oonrte put in a concrete form, 
for it offends the legal sense so far as the present Government is concerned and offends 
the national sense to far ss the Hindus are concerned. The fact, they think, of a coherent 
continuous chain from Angora to tiaharanpur of Mahomudan power and influence cannot 
be disputed. The further prolongation of the chain is of oourse immediately unthinkable 
but what is impossible if a man like Kamal Pasba was found toaerare the freedom of 
Turkey from hostile European powers and when Afghanistan is so near at hand and 
may be ready and willing to cross over to accomplish tlw eternal purpose of Islam and 
to secure a proper foundation for this future construction f Tbe Mahomcdans have already 
begun to advance a ciaim for complete separation of every political iutere*t all along 
the line in the body politic of India, sn that tbe identity ol the Moslem Kaj may b«* 
effectively emphasised and its integrity rapidly developed. 

Hindus 

Then comes tbe Hindu community which also may be said to be contributing to tL« 
oommuna! contests by its Bangatban and other movements *, but in this matter the issue- 
must be clearly understood. It is obvious that tbe Hindis as Hindus have not compli- 
cated tbe political situation by patting forward any communal 'lairo to anyth iup. 
Tbe Saagathan has no directly political significance. 1 am cognisant, however, of the 
retort, that tbe Hindus have everything to gain and miking to low by general electorate* 
and by the maintenance of tbe status quo in other matter*. Bat then is a.'so a counter- 
retort to bin, In at least two province tbe Hindus are in a minority and at n*nst hi 
one province and one sub- province they are hopelessly condemned jo an insignificant, 
numerical position for ever. And yet in those provinces the Hindus did not pot forward 
any communal claim at any time. The only pontkm which tbe Hindus have takru 
and wbieh, I think, they should never give up is that the Mabomedans cannot be allowed 
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toolaim special rep re se ntation is di g at Pro? inoes according to a apodal role for 
that Province. In other word* thro do m* object to any ralo of universal application 
which Mafaoroe dam may cheese to abide by. Bet they object and wiU object to *ed hoc**' 
pleas or rote, eo that the Mabowedaas may be e nebte d to say « heads I win, tails 
yon lose.’ The application of any one universal rate weald resalt naturally in hostages 
being given by both communities in difierent Provinces. In the Frontier Provinces, the 
Punjab, Bengal.and Sindh the Mabomedana would be in a poeition of advantage. On the 
other hand the Hindu would be in a position of advantage in other Provinces. Does 
this not give a kind of automatic guarantee against the ill-treatment of any one commu- 
nity by another in any Province, assuming that the Hindu and Xabomedan communities 
are both animated by fellow-feeling for oo-relieionists 1 


From the above it will be seen that the contribution by the Hindus to the communal 
contest from the political point of -view is the least of all the communities in India. 
Why, then, it may be asked, the Sangatban is a frankly communal movement I The 
bnswer to tbe q u est io n is that the movement though communal is both in point of 
religion and politics simply a defensive movement. It has only a negative character 
in that it seeks to prevent further teases to tbe Hindu community occurring by reason 
of tbe propagandist activities of other religions. Hinduism has as much right to live 
as any other religion. One need not go into the question whether Hinduism was right 
or wrong in being, in tbe past, a passive, exclusive, non-prceeJytjsing religion. Even now 
the most aggressive Hindu is not found to preach among his co-religionists that H induism 
should go forth and conquer those who have never been Hindus before. Unfortunately 
tbe idea seems to be too wild or even heretical to the typical or even to tbe average Hindu. 
He has not yet been reclaimed from that spirit of exclusiveness from foreign contact 
which led him to think that outside India there was nothing worth taking account of 
and that even within India tbe Hindu population that already existed was, as it were, 
numerically too big to be effectively good for its own welfare, that numerical plenty must 
be a cause of the degeneration of the social and religions ideal and that to shrink in the 
shell was the snrer way to salvation and prosperity than to come ont and advance. Even 
Shndddi, he thinks to be an adventure and would hedge, it round with innumerable 
limitation and would propound in connection with it mystifying conundrums which would 
befog the average Hindu and react upon the typioal Hindu. Even in tbe matter of 
prevention of fotnre conversions he would make his own conditions and would rather 
loose the lower classes than give them even legitimate concessions. All this shows the 
narrow compass within wbico even the protective activities of the Hindu Community 
are being manifested, and yet there are men in this oountry who mnst accuse the Hindu 
of having started the cry of Hinduism in danger, and that the Hindus would be held 
responsible tor spoiling the cause of national advance. I have always wondered that 
these critics have never given straight oategorical reply to the categorical question, namely, 
why should the Hindus not stir themselves to seek organised unity among themselves of 
other religious in India are doing not ouly that but much more f Why should it be the 
responsibility of the Hindu aioae to do nothing that would have even the most distant 
effect of disturbing the present compteoeut mood of Christians and Mahomedans who have 
been furiously nibbling not only at tbe fringe of Hiuduism but daringly attacking at times 
even its heart and cove. WiU some body point out to me the least little breath of protest 
uttered by these wiseacres against the propagandist ic activities of tbe Christian Missionaries 
and the Moslem Tablighists f Their warning against danger to national interest could be 
appreciated, if ttyey were impartial in their condemnation pf tbe disterbing communal 
activities of all communities alike. I really wonder why their wholesome advice should 
have been reserved only for the Hindu oommuaity and yet none of them, I beiieve, is really 
ignorant of the ravages that are being sends in the ranks of tbe Hindu oommuaity from day 
to day and, 1 may ssy, almost from boar to hour. Bishop Whitehead openly claims that the 
toll which Christianity levies opon Hinduism comes to two thousand souls or heads, 
which— ever you may like to call it, every week. The real figure of conversions to 
Mabomedanism from week to week cannot be precisely estimated. Bat it must be evidently 
a good round figure. AU possible naans are being preached and practised for tbe benefit 
of Christian and Moslem aggrandisement anting Hindus and it is an open secret that even 
the resources of Hindu States go verne d by Mo slem Balers are being used for this purpose. 
But whereas complaint is heard sgsiaei the Bhnddi and Saogatban movements of tbe 
Hindus there to hardly an aadibte or even formal demur to tbe proselytising propaganda 
of tbs non-Hindus. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
Advioe (0 Hindus. 

Boi I would uk the Hindu community no longer to oonoern itself with the aoousa* 
Stotts brought against them in this matter by interested critioa, The Hindus ought not ta 
lose the oontinuity of their effort by the red-herring drawn acmss their path. They should 
hate sense enough to see through the attempt to exploit their patriotism and national 
sentiment by people who have not themselves foresworn communal activity. The loans 
they have suffered in the past should now open their eyes to look st a future correot policy 
without the leaet blinking or hesitation. The Hindus cannot afford to Jose their integrity 
even in the name of Swarajya. And in this respect history indicates the reasonable 
limits beyond which any religion or community oannot be called upon to make conoeisions. 
It is almost amusing that some people shonld affect to believe that Hindus have been 
guilty of u great crime in happening to be in a majority over other oommnnities in 
Hindnsthan, that is to say, their own native country, if the other oommnnities in India 
are in a minority here, have they not more than a quid pro quo or counter-balanoing 
set-off in other countries ? Are the Hindus to blame that these others are in a minority 
in India? And can any one serionsly say that, if other things were allowed tube 
equal, the present numerical proportion between the different communities would disappear 
or even materially change for centuries?. And in that case have not the minorities 
in India to accept their position iu a reasonable spirit without fretting and foaming 
over the irremediable situation. As a Hindu £ can say this, that the Hindu community 
in India will always be prepared to abide by any rational scheme or method of giving 
protection to the minorities in India, which can be devised from any working parallel 
in any other country where a similar position may have been or is in existence. I may 
mention the methods of proportional representation, preferential vote, limited vote, and 
second ballot etc. It is open to any one even to suggest another and a better method, 
if imaginable. But as a Hindu, I would refuse, with all the insistence at my oommand, 
to be penalised or sheared like a sheep for the fault of being a numesical majority in tbit 
country. Further, I would insist upon the right being conceded to the Hindu of not 
only preserving in fact their present numerical strength by every conceivable method, 
but also increasing it by the Shuddhi movement for the sake of recouping at least the 
immediate losses, I would go even further and say this to my Hindu brethren : •* You 
have a right to be proud of your religion, as every body else ami you have a right to aspire 
to spread it.' 1 There is nothing reprehcnsibly boastful in saying that, the Hindus are 
the custodians, on this side of what is called the Aryan culture and they will consider 
it a proper mission to give non-Hindus the benefit of it, if, of course, they would have it. 
One thing, however, I will warn my community against and that is, some of the methods 
by which Christian or Muslim propagandists carry on their conversions. This opens 
np a subject on which, for the sake of my own mental peace, 1 would not further dilate. 
But I would unhesitatingly say to my Hindn Brethren : “ let the Hindu religion or the 
Hindu community die rather than practise fraud or force or other notorious methods of 
conversion, which are tinged with melancholy meanness of mind in any form'.*' Matters 
of religious faith deserve, more than any other matters, to be sacred ground which ought 
not to be polluted by the footfall of any interests or motives of a wordly character. 

Difficulties. 

In conclusion, I would point out that even those who strongly feel the need of the 
movement of Hindu organization do not, in many cases, realise the difficulties which beset 
their path. And whAt is worse, many of th#*se difficulties are of their own making. The 
Hindu 8ocifety, we must all remember, cannot be well organised unless it has purged 
itself of its own inherent impurity and injustice. Hindu organization cannot be had 
merely for the asking, that is to say, expressing approval for it. Its exclusive spirit has 
put it within * narrow and a straight jacket and even within that jacket it has been 
torn to pieces by the operation of quite a number of disintegrating forces. The caste 
system has been pushed to a ridiculous extent and we have been taught to g'ory in the 
very meagreness of our social groups. This naturally leads to each group acting for 
itself and working for its own exclusive welfare. Kven the deprived and untouchable 
classes, though themselves kept at arm’s length by the upper classes, practise the same 
fault in their own case and behave towards each other as they tbemselvrs were a superior 
caste and the rest no where. Another line of cleavage runs along religions sectarianism 
which in the fury of its internal quarrels and d tensions completely oblivious to the 
common danger which threatens' from without. The Dwaiti and the Adwaiti, the flhankara 
and the Mad have, the Arya Samajist and the Hanatanist, the Sbakra and the Sbaivite, 
must all now agree to bury their small differences and to put in the forefront the one 
idea that they have all to lose in common equally, if they do not present a united front 
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and join hands in organising the Hindu Society. They have stake in the oonntry greater 
than any. other oommonity in India. In the recent troubles the Indian Mahomedans 
could at teat think of such a thing as 4 Hijrat,’ though of course they could not practise 
it guocesifatly. Bat where in the whole wide would, is them an inch of space which the 
poor,, unbefriended and threatend Hindu can call his own, outside Hlndusthan f Other 
eonunnnitiea have their whole bases of operations and world-wide lines of communication 
and flotillas df boats and transports which can replenish them in India at need. The 
Hindn Society, on the other hand, has long ago burnt its boats, cut off every possible line 
of oommuniortion with the world with its own Lands, and has cooped itself op unwisely 
with a ditefi around ifs*-lf and foolish contrivance in which the valve shuts against itself 
but opens out for any hostile soldier, adventurer or camp-foliower to safely come across 
and give the* best account of the slightest capacity of mischief or harm which he may 
possess. The only hope therefore of this beleaguered community now lies in strong f uni- 
fying itself at all points of attack, make friends with ail amongst itself and take good 
cate of the blind, the lame and the diseased and to enthuse the whole garrison with the 
hope that it can save itself even how, if it makr e up its mind, the hope being reinforced 
by the warning that it is doomed to destruction ii it faints or falters for a moment. Hindus 
not only wish to attain political Swainj in India, but they also wish to have their pioper 
share ofi^ remaining Hindus, Like the late Lokamanya Tiiak at Lucknow they should 
of course be prepared tomskeal! reasonable concessions to the minorities in the country, 
but also like Lala Lajpatrai at Bombay, they must be prepared to declare that they will 
light far Swaia) cheerfully along with to ahem* dans and others, shoulder to shoulder but 
will carry on the struggle by thimeclvcs and without the others if the worst comes to the 
wont. Swaraj will not be worth having if we cannot purchase it with any price less 
than the loss of Hinduism itself. 



All-India Muslim League 

ALIGARH— 30 TH DECEMBER 1025. 

The 17th Session of the All-India Muslim League opened at Aligarh 
on the SOth December, Sir Abdur Rahim presiding. The President'eleot 
entered the Pandal in a procession. Among those present were Sir Mian 
Mahomed Shaft Sir Ali Imam, Mr. Jinnah, Moulana Mahomed AH, Moulana 
Shaukat Ali, Seth Yakub Hassain, Dr. Kitohlew, Seth Mohani, Mr. Asaf 
Ali, Mr. Ali Nabi, Mr. Tasadduq Ahmed Khan Sherwani, Dr. Abdur Rahim 
and Mr. Sorabji Rustamji of the South African Delegation. 

Mr. Sheikh Abdullah, Chairman of the Reception Committee weloomed 
the League to Aligarh, the place of its birth. 

Mr. JINNAH in inviting Sir Abdur Rahim to take the chair said that 
Sir Abdur Rahim became famous when he was first appointed Member of 
the Royal Commission by writing his note of dissent. He was an upright 
Judge on the Bench of Madias High Court. After that he transferred his 
activities to the bureaucratic camp where be was a power. As a member 
of the Bengal Executive Council he rendered them many services which did 
not see the light of the d»v. The situation in India, he declared, wee mere 
serious than he had known during his life time. Ho felt no doubt that 
under the able guidance of Sir Abdur Rahim nrd by the co-operation of all 
who had assembled there the League would achieve results which would siot 
only benefit the community but India ns a whole. They desired unity in 
India between the different communities and the first step to this desideratum 
was to bring about unity among themselves. 

Presidential Address 

In his lengthy presidential address Sir Abdur Rahim reviewed the 
position of Indian Mussalmans and made some practical suggestions for 
advancing their moral and material progress. He strongly defended the 
attitude of Mussalmans towards their co-religionists and criticised a section 
of Hindu politicians whose mischievous activities according to him were a 
serious challenge to Islam arid a grave menace to the political status of 
Mussalmans. He supported the proposal for communal electorates not only 
for Mussalmans but also for Englishmen and advocated the formation of a 
solid Muslim Party in the Legislatures as an essential and foremost need of 
the situation and without which he feared the political ruin of the community 
would be brought about by their own men. 

He suggested the appointment of a strong committee fully representative 
of different communities and interests to investigate the entire position in 
regard to thn question of making Provincial Governments entirely responsible 
to the legislature and ascertain the opinions and desires of the people on ae 
large a scale as possible in the different concrete political and administrative 
problems that might arise and then recommend a constitution which would most 
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the requirements of the situation. He dwelt On the political importance of 
the Muslim League and deplored the attaoks on Muslim community in the 
form of Suddhi» Sangathan and Hindu Mahasebba movements and activities 
led by politicians like Lala Lqjpat Hai and Swami Shraddhanand. Some of 
the Hindu leaders had spoken publicly of driving out Muslims from India 
as Spaniards expelled Moors from Spain. Mussulmans would be a too big 
mouthful for their Hindu friends to swallow. Thanks to the artificial condi- 
tions under whioh they lived they had to admit that Hindus were in a position 
of great advantage and even the English bad learnt to dread their venomous 
piopaganda. Hindus were equally adept in the art of belittling in every way 
possible the best Mussalmans in public positions excepting only those who 
had subscribed to the Hindu political creed. They had in fact by their . 
provocative and aggressive conduct made it clearer than ever to Muslims 
that the latter could not entrust their fate to Hindus and must adopt every 
possible measure of self-defence. Muslims must tell these politicians frankly 
and explicitly that their claim that India belonged solely to Hindus was 
preposterous and unfounded and was unjust to India itself. 

Anyone who was at all acquainted with the history of the Muslim races 
throughout the world would never deny that they were the greatest patrons 
of human talent, energy and enterprise without any consideration of race, 
colour or creed. Politicians should realise that it would be impossible to 
establish Self-Government without Muslim help. 

He criticised the Swaraj Party and its incongruous mixture and said that 
unless Swarajists made up their minds definitely to free their party from 
the influence of monopolists and capitalists it was not possible for them 
to sot fs a genuine Peoples Party. He defended the accusation against 
Mussalmans that their patriotism was not wholly confined to this country 
and said Mussalmans are proud of their international outlook and India' 
would have been a happier country if she was not embarrassed by caste and' 
untouchability. He sympathised with the gallant Biffs and brave Druses. 
The most disquieting news to him was the award of the League of Nations 
on Mosul question. The decision was pregnant with sinister possibilities 
af '.acting the relations between England and Turkey and he fervently htphd 
that matters would not be pushed beyond limits of friendly negotiations. 

Referring to the Hiudu-Muslim problems Sir Abdur Rahim declared 
that it would perhaps be years before a substantial fusion of the two peoples 
came about and probably it would be as a result of some general social 
upheaval. He instanoed the position of Mussalmans in Bengal, their past 
glory and their present abject position and pleaded for reconstruction of the 
community. English and Bengali were substituted for Persian and Urdu 
and in one*generation Muslims were swept out of the administration. 
The motive was mainly political though it was supported on administrative 
grounds. 

After dealing with the great value of Mussalmans to India he narrated 
his own experience in public positions and acknowledged without reserve 
that he bad much to learn from his English colleagues at every stage of his 
career and he would have been a great looser if be had not the advantage 
of working with them. Most of the progressive measure were initiated by 
1 ngliahmen themselves and he could not recall a. single occasion when there 
was an agreement on any question among Indian members for a substantial j 
V ision of the two of the Executive round). Their opinion was disregarded. 
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B As Indian point of view had not pcovailad on up qneation whore it 
should h avo then it most be attributed sore to the weakness of ‘Indian 
members and Ministers than anything else. 

As regards Indians in Government it was alleged that the system was 
such that an Indian majority in Government could not enforce their views. 
Even without any formal rules enunciating joiut responsibility there was 
nothing to prevent all members of Government in any province acting 
together in enforcing their views i! the Governor overruled any of them or 
all of them in any measure of importance. He emphasised the necessity 
that the Imperial Conference should be given a constitution in which India 
would have an honoured and equal place and he looked forward to the 
time when the League o! Nations would become a greater League of Humanity. 
India, he said> was far off from tl ) ideal of responsible Government in this 
essential respect that her electorate was not eduoated that it would be years 
before every man and woman would have a vote. Nor was it possible under 
present circumstances to have one common general electorate. 

Subject to these limitations the present constitution should be modified 
for securing political and economic progress of the country unhampered. Ho 
also referred to the useful work of the Kbiiafat Committee and Tansixn and 
pleaded for a common language and common name for Indian people. He 
bad no objection for Hindi with this compromise that Mussalmaus would 
use Arabic Script. 


Proceedings and Resolutions 

2ND DAY— 31 ST DECEMBER 1925 
Boyal Commission 

The second sitting of the A!’ -India Muslim League commenced on the 
31 st morningi Sir Abdur Rahim ]>« aiding. The following resolution was 
moved by Sir Ali Imam 

• “ Whereas the speedy attainment of ia . responsible Government is one of the declared 
objects of the League and it is now genera i y felt and recognised that the conception of 
Swaraj should be translated into the of practice* Politics and whereas it Is the 

declared policy of the British Government aljo to enable the people of India to take a 
decisive part in the moulding of their own destinies which is marked by the declaration 
of August 1917, and the enactment of 1919 which formed a definite epoch in the history 
of India, as a herald of the time when India will possess full autonomy and will rank 
as an equal with the Dominions and with the United Kingdom itself as a member of the 
British Commonwealth, the All-India Muslim League is of opinion that the present con- 
stitution of India must be amended and urges that for this purpose the Government should 
undertake the revision of the Government of India Act 1919 ami without any delay 
appoint a Boyal Commission to formulate after doe enquiry and Investigation a scheme 
so as to place the Indian constitution on a found and permanent basis with. provisions 
for automatic progress to establish full BesponSible Government in India aud thereby 
secure stability in the Government and the Willing co-operation of the people, provided 
however, that for any scheme of the future constitution of India t**e All-India Muslim 
league reaffirms and unequivocally declares that the following basic and fundamental 
principles must be secured and guaranteed via. (I) all legislatures of the country and 
other elected bodies shall be constituted on the definite principle of adequate and effective 
representation of minorities in every province without reducing the majority in any 
province to a minority or even to an equality (2) the representation of communal group 
shall be continued by in* ans of separate efcetorates as at present provided that it shall be 
open to any community at any time Vo ‘abandon its separate electorate in favour of 
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joint elector*** (B) euy territorial redifeributloa that might at any time be necessary 
•hall not la any nay afleet the Xnslim majority in the Panjab, Bengal and the North- 
West Frontier Province, (4) fan veitgioaa liberty of belief, worship, observances, propagantfci 
association and edaiften shall be gaaranteed to all comm unities, (6) no Bill or nsoiotich 
or any part thereof shall he pass ed In any legislators or in any other elected body if 
three- fourths of the m e mbers of spy community in that particular body oppose such bill 
or resolution or part thereof on the grand that it would be Injurious to the interests 
of that oommanity, er in the alternative, such other method is devised as may be found 
feasible and pr a ct i cabl e to deal with each oases ’* 

Io commending the resolution to the League Sir ALI IMAM said that 
llie present constitution was considered to be insstisfactory because it did not 
give sufficient scope for proper expression of their political aspirations. 
Beforms were abort in one thing that they had not in truth conferred upon 
the country salf-Government. They wanted reforms which must secure 
Self-Goveriimeut. The appointment of the Royal Commission should be 
declared as it would be legal step- for the authorities in England to take. 
There should be no delay in the appointment of the Royal Commission as 
the wasting would only mean sheer loss of time. 

It was in the interest of good Government that the people should not 
feel disappointed as rggesds the appointment of the Commission. Hope 
deferred would make the heart tiek. If there w&b delay of this kind it might 
endanger the position in India as there was an idea for separation from British 
Empire. If their place was going to be of an equal partner in the Empire, 
then aud then alone, they could be content. So much for the preamble of 
the resolution. As far the provisos obvious justice was contained in the pro- 
vision for adequate and efleetive representation of minorities in the legislatures. 
Experience has shown how a sectarian majority could be of a wicked nature 
and a perpetual minority hud always to bear from it in provinces where they 
had got a majority. That majority should in no way be reduced, but 
maintained. As to the representation of communal groups, he said that he 
bad always felt a ratpugoanoe far separate electorates, the reasons being that 
no country oould take fang strides towards political advancement without 
joint action. He wished that the condition did not exist in India for 
separate electorate!. The deplorable fact was that the country was so placed 
racially that it was incomprehensible to do without separate electorates 
It was a necessary evi aooording to him so far as the principle of separate 
electorates was concerned. It favoured both the communities wherever they 
were in a minority. He hoped and trusted that all these little rivulets and 
Streams would grow into an united river of Indian nationalism. In these 
oiroumstanees they would not help resorting to this sort of scheme and that 
would ultimately lead to harmony after which they were hankering. The 
most strategic provinces were Bengal, the Pur jab and the North West Frontier 
Provinoe, the last being a province which though looked upon as backward 
provisos wee going to play an important part in the history of India. It was 
a provinoe of the greatest possible value to the whole of India. Behind all 
their beautiful pad pragrecrive eeenee they had to oonsider as to who would 
keep the peace. In order to maintain* the peaoe of the country it was 
eseential that the frsHire mast be protected from foreign aggression. 

The Hon*ble SfaMmada Aftab Ahmad Khan seconded the resolution. 

Mohammed Ali’b Amendment 

Modena MOHAMMED ALI moved an amendment to the resolution 
which ran as follows: — 
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Whereas Swaraj is our birthright and the existing Government of India provides 
a constitution for India which fails far short of Swaraj and is extremely unsatisfactory, 
tne All-India Muslim League calls upon the Government to invito a Hound Table Con- 
ference of the representatives of all communities and political parties in India in terms 
of the demand made in February 1924 by the Legislative Assembly for th<* purpose of 
framing the constitution of Swaraj Government to bo brought into force in the manner 
provided by the resolution of the legislative Assembly passed in this brhnif on that 
occasion. The League trusth that the constitution exacted in this manner would be 
based on the iotlowiog principles for the* protect ion of minorities : (1) that all communities 
shall have representation in all elect .**1 bodies as far as possible in proportion to their 
members ; (2) that minority communities shall ha%v their representation secured to th* m 
in every elected body by means of separate electorates, provided that it shall be open 
tom minority community in any elected body at a :iy time to abandon its tepamto elector- 
ates in favour of joint tdectoiaie* ; (3) that* no cnitorial redistribution shau affect the 
existing majority of any community in any p ovince without its own consent . (I) that 
religious liberty, 1 .#. liberty of religious belief, * si; ip, observance, UHsueintiou, piopag »nd» 
and education shall be guaiunteed to nl! communities ; (5) that no Hill or resiMtlinii or 
any part thereof shall or passed in any legislative or any other elected body if three-fourths 
of the members of any community in that particular body oppose such Hill or resolution 
or part thereof on the ground that it would injuriously affect their community ", 


Amendment Ruled Out. 

The PRESIDENT ruled this amendment out of' order as it war a 
substantive resolution in itself and it was not placed before tbo Subjects 
Committee. 

Moulana MOHAMMED ALI tben opposed the original resolution. He 
said that that resolution was full of short-corni rigs. They should not demand 
a Royal Commission, but Hindus and Mussalraans should sit together mid 
frame a constitution for India. He was of opinion that the existing 
majority of any community should be maintained and that the representation 
should be based on proportion to numbers of each community. 

Mr. JINNAH supporting the resolution asked them to concentrate their 
minds on the realities and facts placed before them. He referred to the 
speech of Lord Birkenhead in which His Lordship had remarked that they 
were not the slaves of dates and that all political parties in India should 
first hold a Round Table Conference among themselves and then frame a 
constitution for India. The speaker maintained that if all the people of 
India were agreed on a constitution then no Government could resist the 
demand for Self-Government. lie asked them to come to an agreement 
between themselves first. The only issue between the Government and the 
people was that the present constitution be revised and that a scheme he 
formulated for putting the constitution on a permanent basis with provisions 
for automatic progress. 

The resolution was put to the vote and carried by an overwhelming 
majority. 


Reforms in the Frontier 

Mr. Abdul AZIZ of Peshawar next moved a resolution 
Urging upon the Government the imperative need to give effect to the majority 
report or the Fiontier Enquiry Committee without further delay and asked the members 
of the Central Legislature and the Punjab Legislative Council to make r-ffons and press 
the Government to carry out the recommendations of the Frontier Enquiry Committee. 

He went into the history of the question and asserted that the Chief 
Commissioner's plea in reply to the Muslim Deputation on the ground that 
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the Hindus were opposed to the extension o! Reforms to the pcovinee was 
untenable. 

Sir Ali IMAM in seconding the motion said that it was their doty to 
serre the province to their utmost The geographical position of the province 
being such as it was, if the Reforms were not extended, it might create 
difficulties for the future self-governing India and progressive Afghanistan. 
It was nechsssry, therefore, he held that in the interest of defenoe of India 
the North-Western Frontier Provinces must be allowed to develop itself. 
This would create a feeling of affection in the hands of the frontier people lor 
the rest of India. It would be a political blunder not to extend to them the 
Reforms which they demanded. 

Maulana MOHAMMED Ali supporting the resolution said that their 
demand was just; He was surprised at the attitude of Sir Denis Bray who 
held oue view as the President of the Frontier Enquiry Committee and 
quite another in the Counoil of State — representing the Government. 

After further discussion the resolution was unanimously adopted. 


3RD DAY— I ST JANUARY 1926 

At the last meeting of the League on the 1st January the following 
resolutions were passed. 

Reforms and Co-operation 

Mr. JINNAH moved a resolution that although in the opinion of the League the 
present constitution was unsatisfactory the Muslim representatives in the various 
legislatures should utilise the Reforms as far as they went and in view of the appeal of 
Lord Birkenhead and Lord Reading should show a spirit of co-operation in all measures 
calculated to advance the welfare of the people of India pending enquiry and investiga- 
tion by Royal Commission whose appointment the League had already urged. 

In a learned speech he said that he wanted the League to express its opinion on 
tin's question. He was not. prepared to ask the Muslims to resort to civil disobedience, 
lie urged upon them to Bhow a spirit of co-operation in the measures which would 
beneflt the people of India. 

Mr. Asaf Ali seconded the resolution. The motion was put to the vote 
aud earned. 


Iraq and Mosul 

In another resolution which was unanimously adopted the League emphatically 
declared that Iraq was a part of the Jazirat-Ui-Arab and as such should not be left under 
non-Muslim control of the British as the mandatory power and that the Mualim League 
protested against the recent decision of the Council of the League of Nation which offered 
to the British an extension of their mandate over Iraq for 2ft years. The Muslim 
League furtbea protested against the Mosul decision of the Council of the League of nation 
as a glaring injustice- to Turkey and hoped that Britain would recognise the right of 
Turkey to the Mosul Vilayet and settled the question by peaceful negotiation. In the event 
r f war breaking out the League considered that the feelings of the Mnsaalmans of 
India were calculated to be inflamed beyond control throughout the country and might 
prove a great and serious disaster. 

A resolution moved by Dr. Ziauddin AHMAD fo the effect that while it was necessary 
to fix a suitable standard of educational qualification for the different Services and 
appointments the League was of opinion that it was extremely undesirable in the best 
interests of ihe people to place nndue emphasis on the principle of competitive examina- 
tions at the er.pcnse of other considerations having an important bearing on the needs of 
nu adin:nUtra*..on was adopted. 
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Tbs Asiatic Bill 

Before the resolution on the booth African question was moved Dr. ABDUB BAH1IAN 
of the Sooth African Depotation was given the opportunity of explaining the position of 
Indians in Sooth Africa. Tbe speaker said that for the last twenty years the Indians in 
Sooth Africa had their grievances and no relief was offered to them. Their rights were 
curtailed and their privileges abridged to snoh an extent that life to the Indians there 
had become intolerable. He then referred to the Areas Reservation Immigration and 
Registration Bill and poiuted out the disabilities to whioh they would be subjected 
under it They would not be permitted to trade, to live outside certain areas, to purchase 
property outside those areas and to take charge of a machine. They conld not sit in tbe 
Parliament and had no political or mnnioipal franchise. He was dissatisfied with the 
reply which the Viceroy gave to the Deputation. He considered the BUI not only a 
stigma, bat an iusnlt to tbe intelligence of India. If their deman 1 for a Round Table 
Conference to bring about a settlement of the question was not acceevlod to by the Union 
Government, they would resort to passive resistance and it was going to be a fight of 
East against West. 

The following resolution was moved by . Mr. Asa! All and adopted 
unanimously : — 

“The All-India Muslim League whole-heartedly supports the Indian settlers of 
South Africa in their just and honourable struggle against the consolidated forces whioh 
threaten tneir very existence and extends its most cordial welcome to the South African 
Indian Deputation now in India. The League views with the greatest apprehension and 
enters its emphatic protest against the Areas Reservation ami Immigration and Registration 
(further provision) Bill which the Government of the Union of South Africa proposes 
to pass during the next session of the Union Parliament. The League further urges 
upon the Government of India to make a strong representation to the Union Goveonment 
and secure a Round Tab.e Conference before any further action is taken by the latter 
in respect of the proposed Bill, and should this reasonable proposal be declined and the 
Bill forced through the Union Parliament the Muslim League appeals to the Imperial 
Government to witubold its assent and disallow the measure. 1 ’ 

Among other resolutions passed by the League was one related to the appointment of 
a Committee to frame a scheme for constitutional advance to be placed before the Royal 
Commission when appointed. 

The other resolution dealt with the deplorable bitterness of feeling existing between 
the Hindus and Mossalmans in different parts of tbe country and the constitution of 
conciliatory boards consisting of representatives of all communities with a Central Board 
in the Capital of each province to settle all matters likely to create communal differences 
and to deal with all cases of conflict aud enquire into the acts of aggression on the part 
of any particular community. 

The next resolution protested against the Government attempt at tbe colonisation 
of Moplnb prisoners in the Andamans and urged upon the Government to set free the 
Moplab prisoners convicted daring the Moplah Revolt of 1921. 

Another resolution supporting the Mnssaimans of Behar and Orissa in their demand 
for option to present their pleadings in the courts in that proving iu the Urdu script and 
in their demand for extension of the system of separate electorates to ail iooal bodies in 
that province was passed. 

A resolution urging npon tbe Government the necessity of allotting two seats to the 
Delhi province in the Assembly, one of which should be reserved for the Mussulmans and 
one seat to it in the Council of State was adopted unanimously. 

Sheikh Abdul Majid moved a resolution to the effect that Sindh should be separated 
from the Bombay Presidency. Tbe resolution was carried with a vote of thanks to the 
chair. 7kg Uaggg Mm atm to cm gtttL 
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All-India Volunteers’ Conference 


CAWHPVR-25TH DECEMBER 1925. 

Mr. T. C. GOSWAMI, Swarajist M.L.A. oi Bengal, presided over the 
Third All-India Volunteer's Conference which opened its session at Cawnpur 
on the 25th December 1945- Hon'ble Mr. V. J. Patel. Mrs. Naidu, Pandit 
Motilal. Maulana Sbaukat Ali and Lala Lajpat Kai were among those, 
present. 

In opening the proceedings Maulana Sbaukat Ali. the outgoing Presi- 
dent. said the people bad hitherto treated the volunteer organization as a 
joke. He felt, however, that they could never attain freedom without 
making the volunteer organization strong in the real sense. His duty to the 
country and to religion demanded that the British be turned out, but this 
could not be done so long as they were not organized and fought shoulder 
to shoulder. There was too much vain talk in the country now-a-days. He 
was distressed particularly to find how they were again falling into the 
hands of the British and instanced the programmes arranged for the Aligarh 
Jubilee celebration where a wrestler fiom Poland was being invited to meet a 
Punjabi wrestler. 

Mr. PAL1WAL, Chairman of the Reception Committee, emphasised that 
without a disciplined army of volunteers they could not win Swaraj and 
that even if Swaraj was won without such an organisation, it could not be 
maintained, because to keep Swaraj secure was even more difficult than 
to attain it. 


Presidential Address 

Mr. GOSWAMI began bis presidential address by reading the message of 
the Congress President, Mrs. Neidu, which.be said, condensed the cardinal 
principle of the volunteer movement. The message ran : 

•* 1 should like to have a general conscription of the young generation to discipline 
it for national service. 1 believe that the volunteer organisation all over the country, 
trained to obedience, promptness, co-operation and eelf-sacrifioe, would go far towards 
building np the foundation ot national character a thoasand times better than academic 
moral precepts anil maxims." 

The Cardinal Principle. 

•• In this short message is condensed the cardinal principles of th*e 
volunteer movement for which 1 oiler my humble services and in which 1 
earnestly invite the co-operation of ali sons and daughters of India who 
wish their country well. 1 am sincerely thankful for the honour that has 
been done to me and 1 prise highly the distinction of being called upon to 
succeed such a well-known patriot as Maulana Sbaukat Ali. He i» conspi- 
cuous in more senses than one. Apart from his great position in the public 
life of India he has endeared himself to all sections ot the people by his 
sincerity, by a complete absence of ill-will, by bis wide toierence and by 
a sweetness of temper which is such a power of good in all public activities 
and which is so indispensable in the volunteer movement. 1 appeal to him 
for hit continued support and 1 know, and you all know, that my appeal 
will not ha in vain. 1 invoke the blessings of other distinguished leaders of 
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oar country— those who are not here to-day as well as those who have 
shown their interest and sympathy by their presence amongst ns. This 
infant movement'needs a good deal of sympathy and support and yonr 
President is only too conscious that he needs active help and guidance from 
those who are better equipped for leadership by wisdom, experience and 
service. 

Record of past two years. 

“ It is now two years since the Hindustani Sevadal was formed at 
Coconada under the Presidentship of the best known and best loved young 
man of India. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru (Applause), who with his charao 
teristic modesty described himself as a mere soldier, a private called upon 
to lead a great venture as be put it, full of promise of high endeavour and 
noble achievement. We all know however that no better choice conld have 
been made. There have been volunteers of various kinds, even volunteer 
organisations for a long time, not only in connection with the Indian 
National Congress but also in alliance with provincial and local activities. 
But Dr. Hardikar is the creator of a nucleus of an AU-lndia Votnnteer 
Organisation. To him and his province of Karnatak belongs the credit 
of a great beginning which it must be the endeavour of us all to magnify 
into a great achievement. The Karnatak volunteers proved the quality and 
strength of their organisation, their discipline and training at Belgaum last 
year, and besides drill and parade in which they exhibited smartness and 
martial bearing, they earned the gratitude of the delegates and visitor# 
to the Congress by the constant and ungrudging readiness to assist and 
direct by their efficient regulation of traffic and by their entry work. They 
combined courtesy with efficiency. They were soldiers in the truest sense. 

Value of Discipline. 

“Our soldiers shall not be mere machines. But they must be most 
perfect examples of discipline. Discipline is noc essentially a matter either 
of brute force or precepts and dissertations. It is primarily a matter of 
** espirit de corps.'* Ideas of unity and duty must be conscious ideas in 
every soldier and even obedience must be an intellectual process. Every 
man who strikes out a new line apart from his fellows in the name of cons- 
cience, is not true either to himself or to his fellow men, nor is the man a 
•lava who has learnt to obey. There is often more merit in obedience than 
in self-assertion. It is a part of a true soldier's training to distinguish 
between judgment and conscience. In joining an association the volunteer 
not only enters an organised body, but alto undertakes to serve a cause 
which he believe to hi righteous. 

.The Imperialistic Idea. 

*' The militarist idea is different. The invader and the Imperialist 
have ae better conception of soldiery than as the hired assasin's trade. The 
conception of a soldier as a licensed destroyer of life and property. Is a 
very old one in history. Bat there have also been, from remote antiquity* 
other hinds of soldiers, whose weapons were not made of steel* whose power 
was not the power of gua powder. The power that is engendered by the 
ceosdoeaneae of right and the will to serve is mors potent then aU the 
ammunition of. mercenary hordes. 

“When the English poet spoke of a soldier's doty.—* Theirs not to 
reason why. theirs bat to do end die.” I feel be was slightly censorious. 
Perhaps slightly sarcastic. Bot even this little couplet may embody a great 
idea. For while soldiers of Imperial sm are deliberately trained in dispensing 
with reasoning nod individually so that they may be freely employed 
for plunder, lor d es tructi on of the sanctuaries of faith and learning, tot 
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Mnlbii Ain AmU ti » Mil our tiueerity is Aii metor; 
sad 1 bey thetefor c Mu* Ant wfll be bo 6a ley jp pwnrfajoaJly rinif A 
lees* co # mu lor fadka wW— Ml r An mol had io Ibe Mw 
lh» io bo immdfcAetr id aside for lodhos only as an earnest ollbe 
‘Goveromeut’s detenniBatfot to carry oat the policy of dcmetcelfag the 
country between Indian and European on a fair basis. The Aral area of 
whkfc Ibe selection was to be provisional, being subject to approval by a 
r e pr ese nt a ti ve of die Government of India, and which was to be followed 
*by other areas being similarly set apart, became in the Kenya White Pbper 
•of July 1923 only a 'temporary* reservation, with a view to testing (be 
strength of demand ' for agricultural land on the part of Indians who will 
.give suitable guarantees 0 ! their intention to develop the land themselves. 
Alter the expiration of a limited period, -the reservation of this area in the 
Jow lands will be reconsidered in the light of the experience so gained/ 
The consideration of adequbto land being reserved for Indians has to far 
receded into the bsekgroond at present that in his speeob of January 20, 
1020, the Viceroy did not even mention the point that the land that had 
been offered to Indian settlers would be examined from tbe aspect of its 
^adequacy as well ae suitability. He only mentioned suitability. But even 
assuming that this was an inadvertent omission on hie part, tbe idea of a 
“ temporary ’ reservation being made for Indiana that is now put forward 
was not contemplated by Viaoount Milner. Guarantees have now been 
asked of tbe would be Indian settlers that they would develop the land to 
a requisite extent witbin a certain period. This is o! course not only fair 
hut quite essential on grounds of publio policy, but ainoe equality as between 
Indians and Europeans is the governing condition of tbe policy of race 
segregation and as formulated by Lord Milner, a quarry may be made ae to 
what guarantees were required and obtained from Europeans when land in 
the highlands was reserved for them, and as to bow the strength of their 
•demand for agricultural land was tested. Tbe publie in India have not 
JA towd of any small area in the highlands being provisionally set apart 
at first for the whites with stringent conditions of development and sub* 
•tantial guarantees exacted from applicants for land, before all tbe land in 
the highlands which was not In native occupetion (30,000 sq. miles) was 
finally ud absolutely reserved tor them. It ii notorious th*t iu the early 
puted of European settlement huge block, oi land were aliauatad to land 
concessionaires on the oaaioat imaginable term., with no obligation 
to ton any port of the land to account, and deapite oil the conditions 
of development tiuoe enforced the number of individual occupier, even 
now done not exoeed 1,7 IB, and the percentage of cultivated to 
oeoapied areas is below 7. It map perhaps ha urged in defence <4 this 
rtdkinbnsiy low pAMtift of cultivated land that a part oi the land 
•Bowled it used for pastoral purposes ; hut. without elaborating the 
refutation any further, it map b* timid/ said in. answer ban that moat 
of At hud thus used for pastoral purposes is wall fitted fotagriralfwre 
too and that there mold be m moral justification for antinding tha natives 
from this area, even tin tha th e or y on w hiehth ey have bean ro bbed of their 

native tribes like the Mamfr' 'am mod potioctWiN The paint o< tiw 
here ndvanoed k enft thft Ae* if tonality b e tw e en different ream 
it to he So tiding policy ha t a Smt of gtaate ot laid in Kenya, -as ft surdy 
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mm it Lmi Miteur's aWl it has now nAum Trfjrmflh rntTi tifti n linn 
rinse eondftbna art bains attached to tha proposed mawin ol land in 
the lowkttk fat Indians Iran which tha whiles wet* cmpt when the 
highlands wars reserved lor than. The ooodttte pre-nqnbhss tha loath 
tofeian of vaoa aagragatioii (which waa laid down by Lard Milner) befog 
Ana flagrantly violated* this policy o I marking off name districts as those In 
which tha whites alone can hold land aod so me others ni those in which 
Indians alone can hold it* must be abandoned. 

Material deviations from the policy mapped out by Lord Milner have* 
as set forth shove* been made* bat it is physheUy impossible faithfully to 
cany this policy into practice. At present land is not available in the 
lowlands for alienation to Indians which can at all be compered either In 
quality or in extant to the land in tha whits highlands. A competent 
authority on Kenya st at e s. Dr. Norman Leys says : ‘ We may take it that 
all the lend of any value in the Colony that is 'not in native Occupations is 
already alienated '—that is* to Europeans* and similar testimony from other 
eoorosc oao be multiplied to any extent But even allowing for any possible 
exaggeration in this compendious statement, it >• dear dial if* in compensation 
for the reservation oi the highlands for the whites, lend of squally good quality 
and proportionally large extent has to be earmarked for Indians in the 
lowlatids* such land ie certainly not available which oao be regacdedhy 
Indians as anything like an equivalent for the loss they have sustained by 
their exclusion from the highlands. The offer made by bis Majesty's 
Government is in the best of conditions and ignoring tho departure ooir 
templeted in Lord Milner's principle o! equslity of opportunity for ell races* 
unacceptable to Indians, In the form it has now taken it is altogether 
unsubstantial aod must prove wholly unattraotive to Indian settlers in Kenya* 
even if the consideration of material advantage alone weighed with them* 
end they were wholly regardless of the deep moral issues involved in the 
policy of race segregation. Their material gain by the acceptance of the 
offer will be very little but their moral loss will be enormous. 

Welfare of the Indigenous People. 

The polioy ol reserving land in Kenya for any of the immigrant com* 
munities must be ooosidered, primarily if uot solely* from the point of view 
of ike welfare of the indigenous people of the oountry. This is indeed the 
principle by which his Majesty's Government professes its poliey embodied 
In the White Piper of 1929 to be governed* but nothing can demonstrate the 
hollowness of this pretension more effectually than the continued reservation 
of land in the highlands for the white population. The land alrasdy owned 
by Europeans in the highlands* wbioh measures some 10*000 sq. mite* 
embraces more than half of the best and most deriiahle land In the colony* 
and* in spite of the protestation by his Majesty's Government that nature has 
dosed tha lowlands to the whites* a very large proportion ol the lands in tha 
lowlands has passed into their bands, while the arable land allotted to the 
noftivee Is estimated to be no more then 5000 sq. miles. Even twenty yearn 
after the tecervation of the highlands for the whites tbs number of Euiopsen 
weaupiers* as mentioned before* is kws than 2000* while hearty 2§ mutton 
natives* the rightful owners of the soil have for themes! vas less than half of 
tha area la the possession of 2000 Boropeana. Tha proportion of this area 
Vo the area of land reserved for the whitas is of craves very mash mailer. 
This hems wrong of the e xpr opri ati on of the natives* lead has led fa its turn 
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l»t«Mi«tioMlUoni IWsiw ii Aiit hMl Um Ih mr 
lim aboUalwd but DM of Mfc nl i nmd labour hnij imtioii Im 

iMMfli ooMfitaitd b its pliM* . fl m h baM jw h i of ooooonii ' mdi 

e d m lnl ri iati vo wwww ■» aim bo do— w» t» tffl the 
ftuOoMfo g nUdnltaid. On the contrary the expWtetion of tho 
natives «Uik has already aesuaeed (gigantic proportion* wit to on tin 
iturrmi iii on oooooot of tho rowrttion of At MfMoodi lot Sofoptoao 
who do no. am naal work Ww fa this region of tnpmu climate, o feigar 
proportion o I the land mm to bo developed bp them bp mesas o I IMr 
labour, wberoaa if oobm part of the had wore grouted to other* who do not 
dopoad upon native labour tho prooom of tarotog the natiyas who warn 
fo rmerly independent ouHivators into wagroarnon oa Europeans’ farm* 
would bo arrested. It it the opinion of tbooa who eon pronounce authori- 
tatively on tiie subject that the lend allotted to the native* h already insoff' 
ohot lo th* ease of some tribee and eertainlp doe* notadmit of enoagh room 
for the growth of population in the cnee of aoet of them. If hie M aje s ty 's 
Government has to soandakxulyviolatod Me edema pledge to regard the 
well-being of the native* aa its 'drift oonoern, Indhne on their part moot at 
aap rote refrain froh agreeing to anp propoaeb which, if carried oat, would 
odd to tile victimisation of the native ranee. They, therefore, eaooot bo no®* 
eenting puttee to the project of elodng in upon the native* in the lowland* 
when the native note have already been turned out of a very largo propor- 
tion of the beat land in the whole country. The undoing of the whit* high- 
land* policy ia only the first step in the p ro o om of tho development of the 
netive* a* prodnoer* on their own aooonnt. It moat be followed bp a legal 
prohibition, a* eaggeated bp the late Biahop Wooton, (in an article eotitied 
'The Boot African problem*’ in the Bmpirt Rmint of October 1934), of the 
aattioaoeot of an immigrant, of whatever race, in a district where the labour 

required for the exploitation of the area is not looallp available. 

* 

An Dl-Founded Claim 

ft is claimed on behalf of bis Majesty’s Government that the governing 
principle* of it* Kenya policy are in tbe substance identical with the tonne 
of the mandate article in tbe Covenant of tbe League of Nations, but it ia 
•nap to show that this claim is ill-founded. Regarded from tbe aapeot of 
the natives, the white highland* policy is eootrary to article 8) of the 
Covenant in u much as it exclude* tbe native* from this area, but viewed 
from the aspect of immigrant races also, tide polkp must be bald to bo in 
eoofliet with the underlying principle of the mandate theory. For one of 
Mw principal obligations imposed upon a mandatory country is to tho offset 
Oat in tie dealing* its own na tio n a ls shall have no privilege* which me not 
open to tb* national* of other countries, and if this teat of equality oi oppor- 
tunity for all nations is applied to the system under whioh the land asset 
sought after in Kenya is reserved to oik. race, it will ho found that 
tho terms of the mandetes under which oountriee won from o x-e nem y 
uetioao arc administered, are viola te d in vital particulars. Article 7, for 
entitfe of the maudrta for Tanganyika tuna time ; The m a ndato ry shall 
secure to all national* of state members of tho League of Nations the acme 
rights as arc enjoyed in the territory bp hit own natioaolsio nepeette 
oetry into end remdenee in tho te rrtie ry , pw tee ti o n afforded to their own 
pftmon and property, the aa q oMt i ao of property, movoahle or immovable. 
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«ad ttetcnra*. of tteir profmica or trade, ntyMk only te the raqnirmawte 
of public order and on ooudition o! compliance wfch the looel lew/ Hie 
Contention retiring the General Act of Berlin, 1§§§ 8 and the General Adi 
mud De r at ion of Brussels, 1*90, has this: 1 Each stele reserves the right 
to dispose freely of its property end to grant concessions for the develop* 
meat of the natural reeooroee of the territory, hat no regulation* on these 
mattere shall admit of any differential treatment between the nationals of the 
signatory powers and of states, members of tbs League of Nations, which 
may adhere to the present Convention/ A differential treatment in the 
matter of grants of land such as is in fores In Kenya is not permitted in 
Tanganyika, even in districts supposed to be suited for white colonisation, 
and the injustice of this system is not lessened by the fact that in Kenya 
differentiation is observed not so much between nationals of different states 
as between subjects of the same stele but belonging to different races. The 
bssis of unselfishness, on which alone modern oonseienoe ean defend the 
role of one raee over another, is thus wholly looking in the administration 
of Kenya, which is being conducted, as the reservation of the highlands 
for the white peoples proves, openly with the object of profiting the ruling 
raee. The system of naked favouritism that is in foroe in Kenya is now 
sought to he d i sgu i sed as one of fair play by tbs offer of forming en Indian 
reserve whioh, without surrendering anything of value and without substan- 
tially mitigating the justice, will, if aooepted, only enable his Meaty's 
'Government to poae as holding the soales even between immigrant races. 
Indians can only treat such an offer os ait unworthy bribe and reject it with 
soorn. 

Indians'* Demand 

What Indians desire is not that they should be given some txdusive 
privileges as the Europeans are given, but simply that no diseriminetioo 
should he made in their disfavour. The claim for equality with other rases 
•eennot, therefore, be met* by according preferential treatment to them as 
.against Europeans and Africans in the same way in whioh preferential 
treatment is given to Europeans as against Indians and Africans. Two 
wrongs do not make a right and a preference in two oontrary directions 
•does not establish equality. The Indian demand can be satisfied only by 
cenoetting the reservation of • the highlands for the whites and leaving the 
whites, Indians and above ell the Africans free to teke np land in this area 
aein ail other non-native areas. It may be (bat there is little ehanoe of this 
being secured, as Sir BL N. Senna warns us, bus Indians would still prefer 
~to go without any reservation in the lowlands end to by the atrooloos 
injustice of the white highlands policy on the coosebnee of the British people. 
Indeed there is no asmbbnee of a justification for forming en Indian r ese rv e. 
The justification of native reserves is of course complete, in view of the 
intrusion of other raoos into Africa. Indians have no complaint against 
the policy except that snffden* lend is not included in the reserves end 
that is is not inviolably secured to them against the eneroeobment of other 
loose, A specious plea could also be advanoed in favour of e reservation 
lor Europeans, if the view currently held by the white settlers were 
• acce pte d that the elm of his Mriaetp’s Government in Kenya should he the 
promotion of European civilisation, which is assumed to be i ds eti ea l with 
Otastino etvttuution, If this wore the aim, it would ho I s g i tim als to preserve 
the integrity of the life and civilisation of European# agsinct the dMurbing 
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indueueasof » wftoliwi eoutoe t with otktr mm. Bit Mm du sat 
data lor their ova otrttiwtlao. nod at any rate they tana 

ao ontlft§i» *1 tapdag it open Aar mow bf sueh arMtU aw, fka 
fMimWow oi a region hr thorn fa t here for e entirely ladsfe n s ih la. If only 
ttar are permfltsd to aempete, they should bo able to do ao sneeeaefa&y 
*Kb B ar o p oa n o in acquiring had* aad if tlv oeunot bold their own in 
opoa o oa i pat W o B . they do aot d s oor ro any apodal privilege#. Pnbtto opf a loa 
ia India la MMp 'againet the aeoaptanoa of aajr aaob privileges. All ft 
daeirae ia that Indiana ahoold not be diaoriminatad againet Tbia la aot tho 
lnt oaaaaba oa vUah the question of Baking a res er v e for Indiana fa being 
paMMjr aaaraaaad. Whan it aroee in eoanaetion with a certain paopoaal in 
r a a p aa t of Tanganyika, the Government of India, conformably to Indian 
public opinion, which expressed Ml vary forcibly on the oocorion. took 
ap the lame attitada aa Indian* with it to taka ap now. lte p o si tion than 
waa : * Wa bare oppoaad. and will oontinue to oppoae, unfair diacrimination 
againet oar national* oven see. Wa deairo no dieoriminatiou in their knar. 
Wa aak for no more than equal righto. We ean be satisfied with nothing 
kea.* (p. 6, Omd. 1 8 . 8). The rery fact that the Government of India la 
contemplating tie tending of an officer to Kenya far the purpose of faapae* 
ting tile area proposed for an Indian reaarra exposes too Government to * 
piasamptisu that it has changed its policy. But though the Gororamaatai 
India may obsuge, the people of India raiMin oonatant in their oppodtio n 
to aaah projects of reservation. They ean hot arge too Government to 
per ee rer e in fta former policy, whioh is the only sound policy, and if it should 
fad in tola, ito failure at this critical juncture would to all the aora defter 
able after a sturdy advocaoy of thawauae of Indiana or nr aaaa which lay to 
itoorcdtt. 


The National Liberal Federation* Kenya Memoraadnm waa loliowad 
soon altar by toot of the Imperial Citiaeuehip laannlatinn The latter follow* 
th a a a a m Baa to the former and boiag prepared by Mr. Andrews who known 
the ye eti on from A to Z will be regarded aa euthoritetive torooghoat India. 
The M emo randu m, which waa s n bo d ttod to the Ticeroy, points out how toa 
■Unnatinn nf lamia of a lower quality in the lowlands for Indiana can ha 
ao aaatpanaation at all lor tho lose of righto, hitherto enjoyed by the Indiana 
ia Kenya, of 'pu r c h as e and sale of lands in the highlands, and how the depots* 
tiau of aa o ffi ear of toa Government of India to examine the land in too 
lowlands pw p ose d to ha art apmt tor Indians will be tantamount to c e qut aa ci ug 
in Ike expropriation of laOnc* had la the highlands. 

The sp l en did start given by these two Memoranda wae followed ap ia 
Inland by Dr. N a ra a m Laps, tho g reat es t aathority on Kenya, who exprec* 
sing ap prov al of toaaa two Mcmmunda caid that about too lead a r o pa aad 
for ladlaa aaaapatiaa PC par seat of toe land between toe Bighl e n de 
and the eea la —lam ler human habitation aetil meene are found far uday 
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rfjritar far b*w *e uarfiroe forirrigatiee. Hi 
irrigate i huM ^atn ittiki ms. b MMhr 

ae a broeeo-trodl humbug. Mr. Lejeullded that the 
m Nairobi «m the finest in the mid. Bo m 


is the full taztofb 


“The following minute it written on the queiffian of the dh bW H r i f 
eat of eendmg on official of the Indian Government te Kenya fartfhe pnrpoeo 
e( jnepeeting certain territories in the Lowlands, lor Indian iiiltomimt In 
•he Kenya White Paper it wu suggested that e grant of Crown bade might 
be ftvon to Indians in the Lowlands corresponding to the grant of Crown 
lends already nude to the Europeans in tho Highlands, and as a — >i — rntfnn 
te the I nd i a n a for the racial dieerimination in the past in that region in favour 
of the White settlers. 

“ The preeent proposal of the Government of India to send ns Hffiniel te 
Keqya te ind oat a suitable area in the Lowlands for Indian aeUbmoii. 
appear* to ma to be am entirely wrong step, taken in the wrong diroefiau. ft 
will lead to eeneequenees which sriii seriously damage the whole Indue umse 
and do ham te the monel eharaotsr of India in the eyes of She oivilisad worid 

“ The proposal has evidently emanated from the India Offioe in sAssaSt 
eoqianetion with the Cobuisl Office. It is a searesly veiled attempt As bribe 
the Indian people into an aooeptanoe of the settlement outlined In Ah# 
White Phper. 

“I intend first to deal with the subset from the point of view of thedhumr 
ehm hi London in 1923. At that time* I wee appointed adviser to the Mbs 
Delegation which want from Kenya Colany to England. It was at the muni* 
moos request of the whole delegation that I wee appointed their adviser ; and 
throughout the diseusmou 1 was in closest touch with them and cam to 
common conclusions with them on practioahy every point that wo put for weed. 
With ropard to the Kenya Highlands, from drat to last there wee complete 
unanimity of opinion, in London, not merely between the members of Hie 
Kenya Indian Delegation and myself, as their adviser, hut also between them 
end the deputation from India, heeded by the Rt Hoti'ble Srinivasa Sastri. 
We HI determined that, on no aooount whatever, was the claim to the free 
end open transfer and purchase of land in the Highlands, which wae tho 
lapel right of the Indians in the Colony, to he sbandoned. The «|ucstiee of 
soma compensating area in the Lowlands came up again and again, bat it wae 
always rejeoted immediately by every member of hath the delegations. We 
pointed out that it did not touch the real question at issue end that there 
wee ne room for any compensation of such e character. 

The Right to Buy and 8e!L 

** Wa further pointed out, that our whole cortentiofi wee, net that we 
should he allowed Crown lands of Native territory anywhere, whether in 
Highlands f M Lowlands, but that wa should be allowed the simplest human 
rights of citieenship namely, to purchase land and to sell bed in the Oaleay. 
We did net ask for a single aero of free land. On the contrary* the peel- 
ties taken up by us from the very first wee this that the grout of Crowe beds, 
47 
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giv*# with such slavish head to tbe White settlers, wee in faffrl h^hii 
whiah would have to be endow sooner or later in tbe interests of the mdftvee 
Itowilm Ainfoiif wUlt ex^Miiflg trongl* our owb vinr, tWtti 
great of Crows lend to the White settlers kid been a wrong dost to tbe 
mdm wi obviously aether oould nor would request tbe Sovtnmt to 
offer similar giants of Crown land to tbe Indians ; for if the confisaation of 
1M00 sq. miles of territory from the natives was an initial blonder* leading 
bo serious mischief, it is obvious that the confiscation of another 10*000 sq. 
miles from the natives in order to give it to tbe Indians* would be a still 
more serious sviL Therefore, it was logically impossible for os to claim any 
eompeaeaiing grant of Crown lands* and we did nothing of Jbe kind. 

M Wbat we did was this. We asked that tbe legal right of boying and 
gaffing land should be allowed to Indians in Kenya in jost tbe same way 
as to other people* wherever and whenever it came into tike open market. 
If tbe Europeans refused to sell their lands in tbe Highlands to Indians* 
we had no complaint to make ; but if e European wished to sell bis land to 
an Indian and Government stepped in tbe way and said that be should not 
be allowed to do so* then we claimed that our rights as citizens were being 
taken away. To give one example. Jost before we sailed for England on 
deputation a large area of land, which was jost outside the limits of the 
Highlands* was offsred for sale and an Indian merchant was ready to pay 
nix those the prise that any European was reedy to pay. The European 
owner would get sixty thousand rupees* if he sold it to the Indian ; but be 
would get ten thousand rupees* if he sold it to the highest European bidder. 
He wanted to sett it to the Indian ; but the Government refused to allow 
the sale. Tbe European* brought an notion in tbe Law courts against the 
Government for damages, urging that the Government had no right 
to prevent the sale. The Court, however* decided that the Government 
wea Justified* b eca us e the purchaser was an Indian. This example will 
«how quite clearly wbat the Indians themselves were asking with regard 
to the Highlands. They were not asking for any grant of Crown lands. 
They were simply asking for the right to whet is celled 9 M open 
sales sod open transfers.” If this were allowed, they would be satisfied ; 
■and they would never ask in addition for compensation for any further 
fn|u«IKoe in this matter that might have been done to them in the peat by 
the original grant of Crown lends to the Europeans in the Highlands. They 
b eliev e d , that* if ones this question of open sales end open transfers wore 
•settled in their favour* then they themselves end the natives* as they 
gradually gel more education, would be able to boy beck at seme future 
ifane m u sh of the terr i t er y which had been so ruinously confiscated from tfea 
natives by Government in the earlier days. But Without this rigid of pur 
4db those vast t e r rit or ie s would rentals in European bands* whether the 
While settles! oedhpisd them or not Even at present* 90 years after the 
gbedhs of these Crown lands* only seven* per cent of the whole eree is 
wader enMvetftoo. Thy rest is lying for the most part idle end waited. 

“ Thus, Jrom the very first* the Indian deputation took the African aativas* 
point of view end prs sesd fin question of native interests in Kenya. It 
wee Jilt thaUnty as the natives ef Kenya prospered* the In d i a n position. 

mere and mew unesssfliblc, In any word that wee said 


to the 


with the 
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m tfcrint mem and it vm stated that the lodiam who came to Cm 
M ftoverlo interfere tHI native ri^kliadl inti wets, 

A Fatal Compromise 

* TUi, than, was the position taken op quite, oontistootly by imyni «W 
me e ngag e d on deputation work from t&te Indian side in London, in ItSi* 
When later, in spite of all that bad been said in London, and in spile el Ike 
dearest possible declaration being given, that "Indians did not wish lor asp 
compensating grant of crown lands in any other part of Kenya, bat only 
wished for the legal right of sale and transfer,— when in spite of aB this* 
the Colonial Offioe issued their White paper making a tentative offer of 
an area in the Lowlands to be specially set apart for Indians, the Isadora 
of both the Indian deputations protested strongly against this part of the 
White Paper decision and declared that they did not wish to have anything 
to do with it They pointed out that it would he a misuse of power to 
grant such a new area of territory to Indians, sinee it would be necessarily 
oonfisoated from the natives. Furthermore, it would not in any way satisfy 
that Indian claim, because that claim had never been the! the Indians might 
reeeive a compensating area of territory* but that they must ba given bask 
their legal right of purchase and transfer of land. 

M It needs to be mentioned that there has always been in the background 
a minority both in India and in Kenya, among the Indians, who have eome* 
what hesitated about accepting the full implications of what may be called 
the “ pro-native policy in Kenya." For instance, just before I first went 
out to East Africa the East African Indian National Congress bad paesed, 
on the suggestion of Sir Theodore Morieou of the India Office, an imperialis* 
tic resolution asking for Tanganyika to be handed over to India oe a 
“ mandate ” after the war. Hut when I had fully explained at Nairobi, 
that no responsible Indian leader of the first rank had taken up this suggee- 
tion of Sir Theodore Morison, and that Mahatma Gandhi himself was opposed 
to it, and further that 1 personally regarded it as a policy that would inevi- 
tably lead to an Indian imperialism no less selfish than British imperialism 
bed often been, then the Indian leaders in Nairobi withdrew this resolu- 
tion telling me that they had not really thought out the metier. 
Again, to-day I find that in spite of the fact that in London, in 1933, the 
whole suggestion of a compensating area being given in the Lowlands to 
Indian settlers was rejected, there is a tendency here and there among 
oartain Indians in East Africa not to reject it, but to accept it. There it a 
kind of feeling that possibly some capital may be made out of the proposal 
and that it is not very objectionable after all. Therefore I am fully aware 
that soma would actually favour the Government of India's proposal So tend 
out an official to inspect the territory to be offered to India in the Lowlands. 
But I think it can be said without hesitation, that the foremost Indian 
Isidore are still wholly against the propot a! and feel that it would be a fatal 
compromise, such as wotiM put the Indian shim for equal justice among the 
natives on an entirely wrong bests. Among these foremost leaders I would 
mention the Rt. Hon. Srinivasa Sastri and Mahatma Gandhi. 

Implications of Accepting the Proposals 

M Let me in coodusiot) argue out the ease a little from the Indian point 
of views 

(l) To accept a large elioe of territory exclusively for Indians ia the 
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lowlaate would be a definite and formal renunciation of the Indian date 
te ihi Hfchbadt. 

(1) Tktfdqf of oaoapdoc territory io tee Lowlands would certainly 
involve a wsakeoing of the present Indian friendly relations with the African 
tern Indiana are living In Kenya to-day on tonne of friendship with tee 
mtfvat sbd not oo tanne of boatility. But to taka tbia larga aliee of territory 
liter tfta eteivcs would inevitably lead to hostility growing op between tea 
Indiana add the oativaa. 

X#> ThepoHcy of aeeapting land in tba Lowlands would mean the 
hegtaring of ■» Imperialism which would be unlike any form of Indian 
etofpalito in Ite past It would not mean the ooeopation by Indiana as 
eoJoitfst*, of lands that ware entirely uaelesa and never likely to be occupied 
tiy the oativaa of the country; because it has been proved by competent 
authorities that tbe area of good agricultural land in Kenya is exceedingly 
MaRf and teat tear# it hardly sufficiently even now for the expansion of 
tee Uative races. It would mean a definite expropriation of the natives and 
aa note would ha an endless source of mischief, aggravating an evil situation* 

U) To accept territory in the Lowlands would bo a reversal of the 
whole Indian claim ; for, aa 1 have shown, in 1923, the Indian deputation 
4cinite(y rejected such a suggestion and equally definitely declared that their 
only viftb was to recover the legal right of open sales and transfers of land 
anywhere in Kenya Colony. This position, which was taken up by us 
41 formally in 1923, wonld obviously be thrown on one side ; and it could 
never he token up again if once tbe compromise had been made. 

“ These, then, are some of the main reasons why such a false step should 
not be token by the Indian Government with tbe consent of the Indian 
people. The essentially moral character of Indian citisenship is at stoke. 
Indian leaders to-day are speaking as strongly ss possible against the evil 
spirit of Wtstofn imperialism, which has been so crushing to themselves in 
India end also in other Eastern countries. They assert that this form of 
foreibb subjection and dispossession of other people from their own territory 
by a foreign power ie wrong in principle and must not bo carried out any 
further, but rathsr be undone". 


H. E. the Viceroy on Indians Abroad 

la opening the Winter Seetion of the Indian Legislature at Delhi on 
•January ft, 1923, H. & the Viceroy made references to the position of 
Indiana Overseas which evoked aa ell-rontd protest throughout the length 
and breadth of India. For those references, which are full of the usual 
fhMta and nonaommitsl, eonetituto a black betrayal of tho interests of 
tla Indian residents, not only in Kenya, hut also in the various other parts 
of thl Empire. The following ie whet His E x c ellency mid on tea ooc s ste i 
When eentesrteatetehatsids ladle, atttntka aatamlfy ate iatritobly tons to 
'TtelMu e totems, whee 1 asdissssd the IegMetoie la Junuy last| tbe ptetint et 
Itefcas Ja Store was erftise! ate I f s msbarfswte tba a p ps ton as a t s t a amarines to 
mato massitoWlsas sn tohett sf tbs Oetommaat sf item wgudtog tbs lwm%nfsa 
gitemeto^Kya to qiwi i rts, ^ ^teWan injtos^ te tote 
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their l a h ao ri in Load— to April They bad a number of teterefows with tbo Seewtary of 
ifjrtoeCulonisiaadlhu oMoialo of the Colonial ciw and !?«g>imeatatJoni regarding 
1 Mttm affecting Indiana fin lUayt, Fiji and too Mandated territoriro 
«t i M f yiw, I oonnm highly prates the thoroughness and ability with which they 
perflamad their delicate tad tat I aa gratcf a! for tha teiy patient hearing which the 
representatives of Hia Majesty's Government, Mr. Thomas and the officers of his depart* 
mew, accorded to them. Aa regards Kenya the conclusions arrived at by Mr. Thomas 
were aanoaaosd in the Hoaae ol Com moos on Asgast 7th last. On the question of 
franchise, and the High hunts, there was no change in thefositiua, hat as regaids immi- 
gration His Majesty's Secretary of State for the Colonies, after hearing oar repnsenutiws, 
was not satisfied with the data submitted from Kenya and was oaable to agn<« with tins 
Kenya authorities that a case has been msds oat to justify the Ordtnaaee. He therefore 
gave aa assurance that the Immigration Legislation would not be placed on the Statute 
book. Farther resti lotions then on the point of being imposed upon the immigration 
of Indians were accordingly removed. As regards Indian Colonisation, Mr. Thomas 
announced that it was proposed to reserve an area in the lowlands tor agricultural 
emigrants from India, but that before the scheme took final shape, an ofioer with ex- 
perience of the needs of Indian settlers and agricultural knowledge wouid be sent to 
seport on the areas to be offered for colonisation. Reports in regard to areas have been 
received by my tlovernment and we are oonsrdering the question of deputing an crificer 
to examine these areas front the aspect of their suitability for Indian settlement. Tmy 
are substantial gains and our gratitude is due to the Committer for the clarity and earnest- 
ness of tbeir representation of the Indian point of view u> His Majesty's Government. 
Moreover these gains are not the only advantages which accrued from their vit.it ; a better 
atssospfaere has been created and a wider understanding of different points of view has grown 
ap which is the outcome of personal discussion and free and trank interchange of views 
If the pendulum has sweng in the diiectioa desired by India on these quest ions, the 
position in South Africa, on the other band, has brrn less favourable. Towards the end 
of December, news was received that the Governor -Genet ai of tbe Union of Sooth Africa 
had given his assent to the Natal Boroughs Ordinance. This measure, while safeguarding 
the right* of Indians upon the electoral roll of Boroughs, will prevent further enro.mctit 
-of Indians as bnrgessr*. The serious implications of th« measure on the future of Indiana 
who have special vocational and trading connections with the towns in Sooth Africa will 
readily be realised. From the ootest the Government of India had recognised the effect 
that this measure might have upon the position of resident Indians in Natal both as 
regards their civic and economic status and my Government made strong representations 
to the Union Government as soon as a copy of the Ordinance was received in August last. 
At the time there was reason to hope that since a similar but more drastic measure had 
been disallowed previously by the Governor-General, this Ordinance would also share tbe 
Mine fate. To ov regret. however, tbe Government of the Union advised tbe Governor- 
-General to assent to the Bill and accordingly the mcasute has now became law. 

The situation created is now engaging the most earnest attention of mysslf and my 
Government. We have lost no time in making representations to His Majesty's Govern- 
ment and in placing before them in aa emphatic manner the difficulties In which resident 
Indians are likely to be placed by tbe operation of tbe law. Every endeavour will be 
— ' to discover a remedy, bat in view of tbe powers of Dominion Government's in 
‘ domestic affaire, the position it one of delioaey, end a solution will not bo 
Patience will again bo asoesmry. I stay remind yon that when tbe position 
nod mom unfavourable, temperate arguments and full and frank dioeumioas 
1 In a b etter understanding of tbs Indian point of vis# and ia a measure of relief 
to tfio di sa biliti e s foil by Indiana. I hope that, as ia too earn of Kenya, so also fa this 
enm one remedy may bo devised. I have promised to receive a deputation on this question 
and will discuss with thorn, at a later date, ia the light of farther information wbieb 1 hope 

eolation to too present dUAeaitte*. For the present 

wh»h will engage tbe attention of 



to motive, the p rospt o u of finding a solution to t 
1 say nothing mom on too subject of too mo 
too logislstirr. 


Mr. Salii on ike Viceroy's 

▲ spirited protest wee entered into by tbe Rt. Hon. Mr. V. 8. trlatiw 
spriest the ebeedoeeieBt by H. E. the Viceroy of Mi op position 
to the White Bghtaeds policy panned by Hie Majeet'y Goeeramset in 
Kenya. In ee interview treated to the hMorieted Press st Beegriore oe 
We Slat January IMS. he said 
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IK BEAMS Uf BAST AFKICA 


“from a brief ftMuj, which (sail I hust le thfeehm** thsepteehef BMImL 
laMVthi ▼femsyfeopueinf the B ok of Lagisiatase, I pte that lift (Iww— r 
of Indie fe ehoet i§ mw steps in regard to this metier wUtt, to my hnmhle jadgmwi*, 
oeghtestte s sesN e the support or indirect mtkww of the p oo pbfe i . 

1 wftf lo th* appointment foreshadowed in the speech of am Indian Orioer lo iavssUjpU 
flat arses la efts Lowlands of Kenya which it It proposed I# sea apart isr — elusive 
oooapation of Indians as a sort of compensation for tfaeir being shat out tram tftc fligft- 
bm la, Tftc ukm wac Am formulated by Lord Milner when be was the ftseretary of 
State for CeJoftfeft. From that tins till the other «tay not only on* oountiymen fti Kenya 
bat so Ur as pebifehaf tiooftnents go, fclm Government of Indio and the India Office have 
given no coentsesnoe to the suggestion. Ao to the ptcci in India anl car puttttaal 
under*, they have always denounced it as a bait which shoo Id be avoided ana a bribe which 
should bo nabesitatingly rejected. Throughout the weary negotiations between Mr. 
Winston Cbnrehili and Mr. Montagu, this attitude was steadfastly maintained. On# 
assert what lint? the recent Colonies Committee took, but I hftve reason to believo 
that they firmly adhered to th* Indian position. To depute an ottoer to examine the 
Lowlands with a vis# to Indian settlement is the same as the aooeptanos by tbe 
Government of India of tbe principle of communal segregation, its eAset on our pool- 
tiou in South Africa and elsewhere would be 'disastrous. 

«• Luckily tbe Government will have to ask the sanction of the AmemMy for neomsary 
a|ipro|>riation of fmw\ The members of that chamber will know beet bow to deal with 
the proposals of the Government iu tin; matter. Meanwhile I would suggest that qnes* 
tious l>s asked in both the Houses to elicit in tor mat ion and also to intimate the papular 
view to the Oofenini'-nt. Sir B. N. Harms steadily refused to publish papers and need 
to claim that there was tcbtianiial identity ot view between the Government and the 
non-official public on the overseas question generally. We have in the past gladly allowed 
tliis ciuira and given the Government of India full cicdit for firm and thorough-going 
advocacy of our cause. Let us hope t list it will do nothiug now to forfeit this ciaim". 


The Kenya Quection in the Aftftembly 
Sir Pursbottaradna Thakurdat drew the attention of the Government 
in the Assombly ou the 27th January to the statement made to the press 
l>y Mr. Sastri regarding the Viceroy's announcement about tbe proposed 
deputation of an otlicer to Kenya. Mr. Bhore, the Emigration Secretary, 
explaining tho Government position, said 

‘Mu ih«' Parliamentary white paper on lv-nya which was published in 1923. the 
temporary iiwrvation in the lowlands of »u ana which did not infringe on native 
rcscivenor coutlict with native nquirinniiti was lonsliadowSd in oulcr to test tbe 
strength of i In* Indian demand for laud for agricultural purposes, in their represen- 
tation* on (his tfuhj"ct the lo.omoii Commit t«c of the Government of India strongly 
emphasised i lull they were uwim* from the principle of reserving .and for any 
immigrant me** m Ivuya, but suggested that, if it was decidetl to allot land for Indian 
Colon tsi f ion, theii Mote applications wvie invited an opportunity if>ou:d be given 
t i h>‘U I an officer tr.i ii India «•» report on it* suitability from the Indian |wiut of 
vi**w. I uformat iou was received last November list an area had been inspected 
by the *ocal nfheers. I» in a. no uudersiooi that the East African Indian National 
emigres* has fern invite, l to »'i>d its representatives to insp>*ct this area and has agreed 
t * .lo mi. In the ciii'uuintauco* the Government of India decided that the Standing 
Emigration Commit t« e of th«* two houses of the legislature should be consulted on tbe 
pro|*»i>al to sen I an officer from India to investigate its suitability for Indian colonisation. 
Tim eommitbe wdi coiuid r the matter at their uv.it meet mg ami until vlieir report it 
received no decision ou it van Is* arrival at. From tbe ivservation mode by the Monies 
Cnuiiuittev on tie* gi-uiM. principle *.f allotting land to particular communities in Kenya 
to which I have already ref»*rml and in which the Government of India entirely 
concur, it will bo observe 1 that at no time has there been any question of acquiesoente 
in e (tolicy of segregat ton. 

•• lienlyitig to a supplementary qu^ilon of Mr. ttangaswami Iyengar, Mr. Boom 
assured that the Government would not act without ascertaining the opinion of the 
Bunding Emigration Committee of kioth the bouses. Mr. Bangaebariar asked whether the 
memorandum of tin* t Monies Committee ou the cubjeet has been supplied to the Emigra- 
tion Committee. Mr. Hhorv replied in tlie negative*. 



Indians in South Africa 

Rmdeia of the Register ere aware that the Natal Boroughs Ordinaooe 
wee p asse d by the Union Government in December 1924. General Hertaog, 
to whom lies the oredit of the passage of the Bill, justified his oooduet by 
staling that Natal waa acting within its rights in the matter of this Ordinanoe 
and that it was hardly within the province of the Union Government to 
interfere with those rights. By misinterpreting the constitution and repodia* 
ting responsibility for the Ordinanoe, General Hertsog laid the axe straight 
at the roots of the GandhrSmuts pact, the Magna Carta of the Indians in 
the Dominions. Protesting against this violation of the spirit and letter 
of the Gandhi*Smnts Pact, the Indian opinion of Natal wrote 

* We felt we had a right to ask them to safeguard our right* under section 147 
of the South Africa Act which vested in the Governor-Genera! in Council all matter* 
upedaliy or differentially affecting Asiatics throughout the Union. The Minister* of 
the Crown were the custodian* of our rights, as we ha<! not the Parliamentary franchise. 
But they have abandoned their trust, betrayed anti sold us. The rights^ which the 
Boroughs Ordinance deprives us of, have been guaranteed to us under the settlement 
arrived at between Mr. Gandhi and General Smut* after that memorable passive resist- 
ance straggle, which meant hardship and misery to our |M’Ople. 1 hat scitlemeut provided 
that there shall be no further encroachment upon our existing rights. Wc make bold 
to say that the Government in passing the Ordinance have committed clearly a breach 
of faith. What trust could we have after this iu the white man's world t .... It 
is laid that even a worm will turn when trampled upon. Is our community going to 
take this beating lying down. We hope not. Let them be up and doing. Let them 
Jeave no stone unturned to have their voice beard." 


The Deputation to the Viceroy 


The above comments of the Indian Opinion sbow bow keenly the Indians 
felt the grievous wrong done to them. On 28th January 1920 a representative 
and influential deputation of leading Indians waited on H. E. the Viceroy at 
Delhi and presented an address dealing with the question of the disabilities of 
Indians In South Africa. The history of the vexed question found an 
eloquent exponent in the Deputation, but it failed to give a true expression 
of the sentiments of the people which had been trampled upon by the 
8outh Afrioa Governments and of urging tbo Indian Government to take 
prompt atepe to protect Indiana interests and vindicate India's honour sod 


The pereoonel of the depotetion waa as follows : — Sir Dinshaw Petit, 
But* Hon'hle R^ja Sir Hsmam Singh, the Hon’hle Sebibmda Allah Ahmed 
~ Hon'hle Sir Arthur Froom, Kt, Nawah Sir Sa hih m d a Abdul 

i Sir P. S. Stvaswami Iyer, Sir Campbell Rhodes, Sir Purus h otta mda s 
* Sir fionroqi Adeawala, Dr. Sip Heri Singh Gour, Dewan Bahadur 
T. B a ng a eh a ri ar, Mr. Repin Chandra Pal, Mr. M. A. Jionah, Colonel J.D. 
Crawford, the Hon'hle Mr. G. A. Nafteeao, the Hon'hle Mr. Lelhibhei 
£amaldae» the Hon'hle Mr. Fkm m C. Sethna, Mr. K. C. Roy. Mr. W. 8. J* 
Wlm* Bhbu Ujaggar Singh Htdi. Mr. N. M. Joebi. Mr. B K. 8aa 

r. Mr. Hussain Bhei Abdullabbai LaQet and Dr. & K. Delta. 

The following is tlm text of the Addrees read by the D eputation :- 



S7* INDIANS IN SOUTH AFRICA 

M Haay deputations kivi waitsd from tin time upon Tour KxosOsoey 
«oi jottT pwda oes sots in the ofioa in eider to ooovey to the Governaaot 
of India and through it to His Majesty's Government, the intenm fading 
aroated in the minds of the people of India at the treatment aeoorded to 
Indians in Sooth Afrioa by the Government of the Union. We rer 
member, with satisfaction, the sympathetic response of the Vioeroy of the 
day end of Your Eaodlsncy to toe representations made on those ooossiona 
and. in particular, we recall, with thankfulness and pride, how in 1913 whan 
toe situation in South Africa had reached a dangerous orisis and public 
sentiment had been outraged by toe bitter persecution of Indians in the 
Union, your, predecessor, Lord Hardings, placed himself at the head of the 
peoples of India and voiced their alarm and indignation in terms that 
extorted universal appreciation. To-day a crisis of another kind has been 
reached. It is true that the circumstances of the Indian passive resistance 
struggle in Natal for just and equitable treatment are not actually being 
reproduced in South Africa. Nevertheless a veiled warfare is undoubtedly 
being oarried on against the resident Indian population and steps are being 
taken and policies framed having for their object, if possible, the expulsion 
and, certainly the ruin and degradation of the unhappy Indian residents 
there, now virtully leaderless owing to the departure, death or misfortune 
of those upon whom they have hitherto relied for oounsel. guidance and 
example. 


Gandhi— Smuts Agreement 

“When the settlement of 1914 was reached between the Indian com- 
munity and the Government of the Union, it was generally felt in thih 
country that Indians there had secured uo more than their minimum claim 
and for that they had to make enormous sacrifices with the sympathy, 
support and practical assistance of the people of India and they bad gone 
to the utmost limit of honourable concession by consenting unreservedly to 
the closest restriction of the Indian immigration into the Union in older to 
allay tbc fear and hostility of tbeir follow white colonists. The settlement 
was based upon public recognition by the Union Government of the sanctity 
of tbo vested rights of the Indian residents whether individually or as a 
community and Mr. Gandhi clearly intimated to the Government that, though 
his countrymen had accepted the terms of settlement as regards matters 
then actually in dispute between the parties, they nevertheless reserved toe 
right aud intended in due course to claim toe restoration of the various 
incidents and privileges of oitisenship of which they bad been deprived over 
a long period of years by statute, regulation or administrative action until 
they bad secured for themselves the complete status of equal citisersbip 
throughout the Urlton. With toe outbreak of toe war toe anti-Indian 
campaign of an important and influential section on the white population 
remained in abpyance, but scarody bad toe armistice been signed when ft 
burnt forth again with increased violence and in 1919, in spite of definite 
undertaking of tbe Union Government five years earlier to respect Indian 
vested rights and interests, the Union Parliament passed legislation depriving 
the Transvaal Indians of the legal right indirectly to acquire ami own 
immoveable property, whioh with the knowledge and eneouragemsnt origin- 
ally of the 8orth African Government, they , had exercised freely for over 
thirty years. 
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The Aetata Commission 

44 Encouraged by this striking suooess, the anti-Indian propagandists began 
to extend their operations to Natal. The Union Government thereupon aet 
op a commission preaided over by Mr. Justioe. Lange to examine the whole 
Indian position in the^Union. It was at this stage that Your Bmilns ^i 
predeoeeeor Lord Cbehnsiord who had persietentiy adroeated the Iodtat 
eanee in Sooth Africa sought and obtained from the Union Government an 
invitation for a representative of the Government of India to ptoeeed 
to South Africa to assist the Commission by presenting the I nd ian case 
and to confer with the Cabinet of General Smuts. Sir Beniamin Robertson’s 
able presentation of India's case and his penetrating criticism of the evidenoe 
led by the antHndian party resulted in a finding of facts by the Commie* 
sioners substantially adopting the Indian point of view and discrediting, on 
grounds of vagueness, inaccuracy or exaggeration, the main hostile allegation. 
It was hoped, as a result of this effort, that the Union Government would 
take steps to oorrect popular misconceptions and correspondingly to improve 
the Indian status, but the insecurity of General Smuts' Government rendered 
it peculiarly susceptible to pressure from the anti-Indian party in tha 
Assembly, with the result that the Natal Provincial Council was encouraged 
to enact certain ordinances prohibiting Indians in the Durban Municipal area 
from making purchases at public sales of the Municipal land, depriving 
Natal Indians of the right to exercise the Municipal franchise and severely 
restricting their already precarious trading rights. In spite of Indian protests, 
the first Ordinance, upon the advice of his Ministers, was assented to by the 
Governor-General, thus for the first time introducing in Natal the practice 
of raoial segregation. The other Ordinances were disallowed or assent 
withheld. Several attempts have since been made to secure the aooeptanoe 
of these or similar Ordinances by the Union Government and the news baa 
reoently reached India that in spite of repeated protests the Governor-General 
has now assented to the Ordinance depriving Indians in Natal of the 
Municipal franchise that they had exercised to the advantage of the provinoe, 
ever since it was first instituted. This Municipal Franchise was solemnly 
assured to them by the Natal Government when in 1896 the Indians were 
deprived of the Parliamentary Franchise. 

The Clase Areas Bill 

“ At the 1917 Imperial War Conference, when the question of the 
disabilities of the Government of India came up, General SmuU, speaking on 
behalf of the Union Government, expressly held out the hope that with the 
removal, by the enactment of the Union Immigration Act, of the fear of an 
Indian invasion of South Africa, the grievances of the resident Indians should 
be gradually remedied and at the 1918 War Conference, Mr. Burton, the 
South African spokesman, paid a warm tribute to the lawahiding cbarester 
of the Indian population and admitted that it was entitled to humane and 
just treatment. The South African delegation accepted the resolution passed 
unanimously by the Conference reoommeuding to the various Dominion 
Governments ooooerned the investigstioa of Indian disabilities with a view 
to their removal. The Lange Commission in 1920 reported that tbo attega- 
tsoos of unlawful Indian immigration on a large scale were not substantial 
and this lading wan supported by the Union. Census figures In Itfil 
showed, not only that the Indian population, two-thirds of which wan bom 

.47(a) 
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In South AMU, was thtwHy ibtfom y, hot tbnl be white population in 
tin Union bod lormomdy Inorsaood In Hotel* wboto tbo oomptetate of unfair 
aoonomio competition were loudest. Though tbo Indian population bod 
initooiid bf tbo small amount of 6 por oent* tbo European po pul atio n bad 
fnaraoaad bp 40 par cent In 1921 tbo Imperial Conferee adopted n 
rceoMon rmernmaadfag to tbo Toriont Dominion Governments* in Tiow of 
tbo change is tea oonct ita t ion a l status of India under tbo Eofonna* tbo 
dcsimbfifty of aonfonini eitisenehip rights to domiciled Indiana. South 
Afriea alone diaaantod. At tbo 1995 Conference, though the Union represe nt 
tctive sought to pmaro the reversal of tee 1921 resolution, it eras reaffirmed. 
South Afriea dissenting. When Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, speaking on behalf 
of tea OoTornment of India, recalled General Smuts' declaration at the 1917 
Conferenoe and pointed out that not only bad nothing been done to remedy 
tbo Indian disabilities but that these bad been steadily added to in con- 
travention of both tbo letter and the spirit of the 1914 settlement, the 
South African statesmen fell back upon the agreement that the avowed 
policy of the South African Europeans throughout the greater part of the 
Union, was one of racial discrimination and differentiation to the exclusion 
•of the principle of equality of citisenship amongst them. Immediately after 
bis return to South Afriea in 1925 and with the consciousness of a 
preearious parliamentary majority, General Smuts introduced in the Union 
Assembly the Class Areas Bill, providing for the commercial and residential 
segregation of Indians in Municipal areas throughout the Union. Owing 
to the fact that tee Cape 1 Indians exercise parliamentary franchise, they 
were able to secure the support of Cape Members of the Assembly for their 
demand to be exeluded from the operation of the Bill and an undertaking 
was subsequently given by the Government that they should be so excluded. 
With the General election that occurred in South Africa, early last year, 
which resulted in the defeat of General Smuts and the advent of the office 
of a Nationalist-Labour Government under General Hertaog; the Bill lapsed. 
When the new South African Parliament met, the Prime Minister elated 
that it was not proposed to proceed with the Class Areas Bill, but the 
Government was committed to the principle of segregation in urban areas 
and teat the Cabinet bad under consideration a measure to give effeet to 
this policy. The Minister of the Interior baa since intimated that it ia 
intended to prooeed with this measure at an early date. 

A Non-Party Conferenoe. 

M In view of tbe past sttituds of tbe Nationalist and Labour Parties in 
South Africa* the resident .Indian community is extremely alarmed at this 
prospect and its anxiety is shared by the people of this country. Eeeout 
statements by the Soutls African Prase correspondents indicate tee probability 
of the holding of a Non-Party Conference with the object of agreement upon 
a national rather than a party art Hndian policy. During hie resent visit to 
lb* Union, Mr* Jf. H. Thomas, then His Mqjssty’s Ssorotery of State for the 
Colonies, dtttvorod a speech at Petermaritsburg, at which he expressed the 
’ hope that tee Indian question would be considered* not merely in its looal* 
but especially in its Imperial aepcete and test, if , as be folt was derivable, a 
non-party Osaforsnsi was setups the Imperial and Indian O ovs rn msn t should 
bo ropvoMOted thoront* 00 that teo Indian pooitioa could be re-examined ia a 
gpirit of toioranso that might reeuk ia tia indmg ol a eolotion. White 
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ZMopMctb* MMMaiocfiffioahKt ol tiM dtutioo, >1 fMlfetfe po*k» 
r AfrioMi^ Indian population sinoe tbi n m | io( the th OiMd 

WUalfoa ha> bMoma desperate ud the prteeo* dtaatioB fa faMfaM •» 
snoh peril to Imperul nlitkmhipi ind in ptitieoliri thorn hibrain fioott 
Africa and India, that we ha?e no hesitation in urging upon Your Excellency's 
Government the immediate need ol seeuriug the Union-Government'e aseent 
to the suggestion of Mr. Thomas, whioh we trust will be endorsed by tho 
present Government in Whitehall. 

Wanted— An Assuranoe. 

* In these circumstances and with the danger of irreparable disaster so 
imminent, we» eitisens of the Indian Empire, feel it our duty, both to the 
people and the Government of this country, to approach Your Excellency 
with an earnest request for an assuranoe that your Government, mindful of 
the gravity of the problem and of the intensity of Indian feeling thereon, is 
making every effort to secure from the Union Government an undertaking 
that no further steps will be taken relating to Indian interests until the 
whole Indian position has been thoroughly re-examined in a non-party spirit 
of toleranoe by a conference of the above-mentioned character in the presenoe 
and with the collaboration of such representatives of the Imperial and Indian 
Governments. 

" We are authorised by His Highness the Mahan..* of Bikaner, who to 
his regret is unable to be present to lead us owing to a religious ceremony in 
whioh His Highness's presence is indispensable, to recall in this connection the 
message which he, as the Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, oommunioated 
to the Imperial Conference of 1923, through His Highness the Maharaja of 
Alwar. The message expressed the earnest hope of the Princes that the 
unitod efforts of all concerned at the Conference would yield some satisfactory 
results and secure to Indians, including the subjects of tho Indian States, a n 
honoured position in all parts of tho Empire, in keeping with Indians' rightful 
plaoe in the British Commonwealth and in conformity with the assiduous and 
oonstant effort of Your Excellency and your Government. His Highnsss 
wishes us to add that the princes are in agreement with the object of this 
deputation. 

“ We beg to thank Your Exoellency for the patient hearing that has been 
given us and we pray that Your Excellency’s efforts will bring about the 
much-needed relief to the Indians in South Africa and will tend to remove 
that bitterness between the component parts of the Empire whioh the differ- 
ential treatment of one olass of His Majesty's subjects in the Dominione hsa 
unfortunately generated 


The Viceroy's Reply, 

The following is H. K the Viceroy's reply to the Deputriion 
" Gentlemen, I am glad to have the opportunity of welcoming you here 
this evening. Yon are members of a deputation which is, to an unusual and 
remarkable degree, representative aod iniuentiaL The c omp o s i t ion ol the 
deputation indedd shows how deeply stirred are the feeUofi of Ac whole 
country In regard to the oooditiotis of Indians in South Alrioa. Although no 
B ol in g Prince is actually with you to-day, yet I observe that yon have 
received measages of sympathy from His ffighnem the Maharaja of B&aaor, 
the C h a n ce llor of the Chamber of Prinoee and that His Oghams derirmfcto 
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be lmofo that At prinees •» In agreement with tbe objects of this deputa- 
tion. I weleome also tbe presence of tbe distinguished repreeeaiatiTae of tbe 
n oa-offiei al communities and it is especially noteworthy that Indiana and 
Eoropeans art associated together in this deputation and with tbe same 
purpose in view. Tbe question before us is of tbe utmost importance to tbe 
future of tbe Empire and it is well that tbe British in India should show in 
this unmistakable way that they identify themselves with those questions 
which effect seriously tbe interests and position of Indie in the Empire. 

" In your address you have given a conciso historical survey of this 
complicated problem and it must bo admitted that that survey leaves on tbe 
mind an impression pf deep disappointment. On the conclusion of the 1914 
settlement, as it is termed in your address, it appeared that the causes of 
future friction between tbe Government of South Africa and the Indians 
resident within its borders bad been removed. At the conclusion of the 
negotiations of 1914, a letter was written on behalf of General Smuts to Mr. 
Gandhi# in which the following josiago occurs with regard to the adminis- 
tration of the existing laws : " Tbo Minister desires me to say that it 
always has been and will continue to bo tho desire of tbe Government to see 
that they art administered in a just manner with duo regard to vested lights. 
In conclusion. General Smuts dcsirci mo to say that it ib of course understood 
and he withes no doubts on the subject to remain, that the placing of an 
Indian Relief Bill on tho Statute Book of tbo Union, coupled with the 
fulfilment of assurances he is giving in this letter, in regard to the other 
matters referred to herein and touched upon at recent interviews, will 
constitute a complete and final settlement of the controversy which has 
unfortunately existed for so long ami will bo unreservedly accepted aa such 
by tbe Indian community/' 


Present Position. 

" This letter indicated at any rate, in the mind of General Smuts, a feeling 
of hopefulness for tho future and it does not seem unreasonable to infer that 
at that time the Union Government did not contemplate the necessity of 
imposing any fresh restrictions on Indians already in the country, as 1 under- 
stand it was in this sense that the agreement was interpreted in India, and 
the speeches made by tbo representatives of South Africa at the Imperial 
Conference in 1919 and 1918, tend to support this interpretation. General 
Smuts# speaking at the Imperial Conference of 1917, said : “ There it still a 
difference of opinion on administrative matters of detail# some of wbieb are 
referred to in the memorandum which is before us. hut 1 feel sure# and 
1 have always felt sure, that once the white community in South Africa were 
rid of the fear that ttyp were going to be flooded by unlimited immigration 
from India# all other questions would bo considered subsidiary and sould 
become can eod perfectly soluble. That ie the position in which we ate. 
Row fiat the fear which formerly oh lined settlers there bee been removed# 
the greet principle of restricted immigration for which they have contended ie 
on our Bintmte Book with the consent of the Indian population in South Africa 
end the authorities in India and# that being so# I think that the door is open 
imrB i^ and Bstnmsnlike aoh ati on of nil the minor admiaktrativn 

' It k not dHfclt therefor* to uadotetend As foehng of disappointment 
d have invaded the country when eevosal reetristivo onastmoats yon hnvo 
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detailed have suooessivsly been brought into effect ia the bat law yean 
cehninating in the Natal Boroughs Ordinance. 

Natal Boroughs Ordinance. 

*' The immediate occasion of this deputation is the passing into bw of the 
Natal Boroughs Ordinance which has reoeived the assent of the Governor- 
General of the Union of South Africa on the advice of the Union Government. 
This Ordinance, whilst safeguarding the rights of those Indians who are 
■already on the electoral roll of the Borough in Natal, will prevent any further 
enrolment of Indiana as Burgesses. The next generation of Indians born in 
South Africa will not possess the municipal vote. 

“ It is stated in your address that 11 the municipal franchise was solemnly 
-assured” to Indians by the Natal Government when in 1896 Indians wera 
deprived of the parliamentary franchise, but you have not indicated the 
exact source of the nature of the assurance. My Government are making 
the necessary enquiries to verify the position and meanwhile 1 should be glad 
to be supplied by you with any further information you may possess upon 
this subject It is not necessary for your case, for, apart from any question 
of assurance or promise and apart evou from any question of sentiment, it 
cannot be disputed that it will l»e a serious deprivation to the Indian com- 
munity to be excluded from any part or lot in the administration of the 
municipal affairs that touch their every-day livos. Moreover, the Ordinance 
can hardly fail to affect injuriously the economic life of many of the Indians. 
The Municipalities administer the Licensing Laws and 1 understand that 
a considerable number of the Indian community arc small traders trading 
under Municipal licences and it becomes necessary to enlarge on their 
possible disadvantages when deprived of the influence on the surface of 
those who admiuister the licensing laws. 

“ For a time there seemed to be some hope that this new policy of im- 
posing fresh restrictions on Indians in Natal would be checked by the Union 
Government, but the passing into law of the Natal Boroughs Ordinance 
appears to indicate that the provinces will be to a largo extent left to deal 
with the Indian problem as may seem best to them. This is a position that 
Indians must be regarding with increasing misgiving at this moment when 
the action now taken in Natal following on other measures taken or proposed 
in Natal or elsewhere, suggests that the position of Indians in South Afriea 
has reached a crisis. I should be unresponsive, indeed, if I did not fully 
appreciate the sentiment which stirs the country and is well expressed 
by this remarkable deputation exemplifying in a striking .manner tbs co- 
operation of Indians and Europeans of varying shades of opinion and varying 
Interests. Firm in the faith of future of India within the Empire, I am 
•deeply ooncerned at the turn of eveuts and at the possible reactions on 
imperial relationships. 1 need not say that my Government is entirely 
with me in the desire to obtain more favourable consideration from the 
Union Government for die interests of Indians resident in South Africa. 
From my own personal knowledge I can assure you thst Sir Nesasimha 
8arma» wksn in obarge of tbs department, laboured devotedly to represent 
and uphold the Indian cause and I am convinced that Sir Mahomed 
Habibnllah wSi not be behind him in the earnastoem of his endeavours to 
the smue mid. As a Gov e r nment we have c onsiste ntly end persistently 
driven to hi utmost of our csptciiies for this purpose. 
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Thorn* in the Peth 
u Bet I must not conceal iron yon that the difficulties which confront m 
nee greet Your object m practice men i* to find e practical method of 
aobMig come result, of removing the danger to tbo whote position of Indians 
in Sooth Africa. Feelings ere deeply stirred* but it is not sufficient to 
relieve them by resolutions or speeches. We seek* you seek* all seek, a 
practical solution. I therefore turn with special interest to the suggestion 
made by you at the end of your address. You propose that my Government 
should make every effort to secure from the Union Government an under* 
taking that no further steps will bo taken relating to Indian interests 
until the whole Indian position has been thoroughly re-examined in a non- 
party spirit of toleranee by a conference in the preeeoce and with the colla- 
boration of representatives of the Imperial and Indiau Governments who 
will by their kuowlodge and ability, possess the full ^confidence of the Indian 
people/ I am not surprised, in tho circumstances mentioned by you and 
your address, that you should concentrate upon this proposal. You will 
appreciate that 1 cannot discuss it in its full bearings in a public state- 
ment to you. The suggestion is worthy of the fullest consideration and I 
assure you, has already rccoived it. 1 may tell you at once that my Govern- 
ment has beeu and is in consultation with His Majesty's Government upon 
this vory subject and has been and is doing its utmost to seek a solution of 
the problems before us by tho means suggested by you, or auy other which 
may be presented, that is likely to yield fruitful results. 

“ But I should not be candid with you if 1 tried to belittle the difficulties 
in tho way of obtaining assent to such a conference. You are well aware 
of them. We must do our utmost to overcome them. Negotiations in these 
matters must necessarily he of a delicate character. National susceptibilities 
are easily aroused uot only in India, but elsewhere. The path we shall have 
to tread is difficult. South Africa has already full responsible Self-Govern- 
ment, a Dominion within the Empire and you are apprised of tho strength of 
the feeling and of the agitation in South Africa upon these questions. Each 
Government has its own problems and embarrassments, eimh Government 
•eeke the interests of its own people. Our purpose is to strive to reconcile 
these individual interests in the collective interests of the Empire. You will, 
I think* realise from my observations that denunciation and threats can only 
produce usurious consequences and embarrass us with the Union Government. 
Indeed the language of your address bears testimony to your views and 1 take 
this opportunity of paying my tribute to the restrained, though none the less 
emphatic, manner in which you have stated your case to-day. In conclusion, 
Gentlemen, let me amure you if it is still necessary that I and my Govern- 
ment are whole-heartedly with you in the desire to be of assistance to the 
cause of the Indian* in South Afrioa”. 


Mahatma Gandhi on Hie Viceroy's Speech, 

The Yieergyh speech *n reply to the Deputation could not pour oti into 
the troubled water. Mahatma Gandhi in criticising the speech wrote the 
f allowing in his JFeuug febt on the ftth February 1915 

" The Vkoregal answer to the deputation the! watted on Hie Excellency 
\ sympathetic but noncommittal. It betreye unoecemary consideration for 
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*• ffljjwii of the UnjonGovaromant It k fret lor imt ffiimrnmeul lo 
At dtffattte— of another, but tbe performaooe might easily bw 
tei » TMen Government observed no delkaey when it had tto aote te 
eipfse £ li Indian Government hi lud mtpy oombw to aato ttttA Ate 
Wmk time exoept moe it boo surrendered. Tbe axneptioo m utiblg 
Lord fiutei wbo burled d eAao os at tbe Government of South Afriei 
end ranged him se lf od tbe side of Indiana in Sonlb Afrioa. There vert 
r easo n s far it Indiana were fighting by direct notion. Tbe method wai 
new. Thoy had proved their oapaeity for resistance and suffering and ye' 
they were demonst r ably and wholly non-violent But at tbe praaent moment, 
Indiana of Bomb Afrioa are leaderleaa. With Sorabji Kachalin* P. K. Hafitt 
and now BnotopJ! tone, they do not know what they should do or oaade. 
There fa jffiiifln-beopo lor non-violent notion, but it requires thinking out and 
rigorous parking out That seems hardly possible at tbe present moment. 
I have, bowers*, great hope of one or two young men wbo are resident in 
Booth Afrioa. Hot the least among them is Soratgi, the bears son of the 
bears Burtonjt Young Sorataji is bimssl! a seasoned soldier in Satyagraba. 
He bad bean to prison. He organised wonderful reoeptions that were given 
in Natal to Sarqjini Deri. Let our countrymen in South Afrioa realise that 
they must work oat their own salvation; even hearen helps only thorn 
who help theainelvfcs. They will find that if they show their original grit 
and spirit and sacrifice they will bare the people of India, the Government 
of India and the world helping and fighting for them. 

The Kata 1 Pledge 

“ There is a passage in the Viceregal pronouncement which needs supple* 
mealing. His Exoellency says: “It is stated in year address that the 
Munieieipel franchise was solemnly assured to the Indians by the Natal 
Government when in 1896 Indians were deprived of the Parliamentary 
franchise, but you bare not indicated tbe exact source or nature of the 
assuranoe. My Government are making tbe necessary enquiries to verify 
the position.*’ The statement made by tbe deputation it substantially correct. 
It was however not in 1896, but probably in 1894 that the assuranoe was 
given. I am writing from memory. The facts are these : — “ It was in 1894 
that tbe first Disfranchising Bill was passed by tbe Natal Assembly. Whilst 
it was passing through that Assembly a petition was presented to it on 
behalf of the Indians wherein it was stated that Indians enjoyed in India 
the Municipal and indireotly even the political franchise. Fear was also 
exp r e ss e d that deprivation of political franchise was likely to be a prelude 
to that of the Municipal franchise. It was in answer to this petition, 
that the late Sir John Bobineon, the Premier of Natal, and the late 
Mr. Keeombe, the Attorney-General, gave tbe assurance that there was no 
intention to go further and deprive Indians of the Municipal franchise at a 
future date. The Disfrmneb : ting Bill was disallowed by the Superior 
Government, but another, non-raoial in character, was passed. Tbe assur* 
anea referred to by me was several times repeated by Mr. Esoombe wbo had 
the ehnige of all Bilk and who was virtually the dictator of Natal's polks 
"whilst he was in offios.” 
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Tlte Colour Bar Bill. 

la <mr previous lai«i«t we bve dealt vary exhaustively how In IMS 
General Smuts, the then Premier, iotrodoeed to the Union Amiably of 
Sooth Afriee the Cbm Areas Bill providing for the commercial and 
residential segregation of Indians in municipal areas throughout the Union* 
Owing to the feet that the Gape Indians exercise parliamentary franohiee, 
they were able to secure the support of Cape members of the Assembly lor 
their demand to be excluded from the operation of the Bill, and an under- 
taking was subsequently given by the Government thst they should bo 
excluded. With the general election that ooeurred in South Afrioa early in 
the year 1934, which resulted in the defeat of General Smuts and the advent 
of the office of a Nationalist —Labour Government under General Hertsog, 
the Bill lapsed. When the new South African Parliament met, the Prime 
Minister (General Hertsog) stated that it was not proposed to proceed with 
the Class Areej Bill, but the Government was oommitted to the principle of 
segregation in urban areas and that the Cabinet had under consideration a 
measure to give effect to this polioy. The Minister of the Interior also 
intimated that it was intended to prooeed with this measure at an early date. 

As soon as the Class Areas Bill was scotched, strong objection was taken 
by the white constituents of South Africa and there was great resentment 
among them. General Hertsog, in his anxiety to keep then satisfied, introduced 
another Bill, the Colour Bar Bill in the Union Parliament. It should he 
remembered here that the oolourbar imposing disabilities on Indians was 
brought into vogue by the regulations issued in connection with the Mines 
and Works Act of 1812 wherein it was provided that machinery, boilers 
etc., should be in the oharge of competent persons who shall be white men. 
The legality of these regulations was, however, challenged in a oourt of 
law and in November 1923, the Transvaal Supreme Court declared that these 
eolour-bar regulations were ultra vins. One of the judges observed thst 
the deprivation of any section of the community of eoonomio rights by reason 
of the oolour of his skin was 1 prima fad • * repugnant to the law of the 
land, unreasonable and even capricious and arbitrary. The new Minea 
and Works Bill, otherwise called the Colour Bar Bill, provides in spite cf 
this * judgment (hat the certificates of competency shall not be granted to 
natives or Asiatics. 


The Bill in the Union As s emb ly 

In February 1925 the Colour Bar Bill came up for discussion in the 
Union Assembly. In opposing it General SMUTS declared that the Bill 
sought to give the Government power by regulation to apportion work 
in mines and works between the whites on the one band and the Nativee 
and Asiatics on the other which, be thought, was a very serious matter. 
Ha felt the Bill waPtoot an honest dealing and it was his deliberate opinion 
that there was only one guarantee of security of white chrilisatioQ, namely, 
honest justice between miui and matt in this country. 

Turning to the Bttl, as it affected Asiatics, he said that in the days *f 
Ms negotiations with Mr. Gandhi* the position whioh the latter took up and 
whieh had been taken up at subsequent conferences in London, was an appeal 
nut to dishonour Indians. “ Ws reoognise,” said Mr. Gandhi, "there is 1 a 
difference between you and us and that distinctions must be made. But 
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don’t c*eta stigma on ns In the laws of your country/* But, in this Bill, they 
wore (M| the very thing they wore asked to avoid. They were gathering o n 
their heads the hatred of the whole of Asia from one side to the other. 

General HERTZOG expressed the appreciation of General Smote* 
attitude and said the time had not yet arrived to abolish the differentialkm 
between the white and the coloured people, hut then they muet be careful 
to see that they did not givo offence. He suggested that the question might 
be considered in the Select Committee for granting certificates to persona in 
charge of dangerous work. He admitted that there was a good deal in what 
General Smuts had said. The question was one in which they could not always 
in practice adopt what they would have liked to as far as ethical prinoiplea 
were conoerued, but if in practico they adopted something different, they 
most depart as littlo as they could from ethical principles. It became 
desirable many years ago to make a differentiation between the white and 
the coloured people. He thought a way out oould be found without giving 
such offence. He appealed to th« House to ooms together and see how they 
could solve the problem. 

The Second Reading of the Bill 

On the 6th May 1925, after an acrimonious debate, the Bill passed ite 
second reading by a small majority of eleven votes. It was then referred to 
a Select Committee. 

The Minister of Mines, Mr. Beyers, do created the speeches of General 
Smuts and other oppositionists as tending to cause disaffection in the Native 
mind and argued that the Pill only enacted the colour bar which was pre- 
viously embodied in the regulations of the Transvaal Free State, but which 
had been found to be ultra vire* He declared that be had no intention to 
offend Indians, and, if the Committee could find a formula satisfactorily 
expressing the idtentiou and meaning of the Bill without using the speoific 
word “ Asiatics," he would welcome such a formula. 

On the 2nd June 1925 the Parliamentary battle over the Colour Bar 
Bill was resumed when the Opposition put forward a motion to reverse the 
recent decision of the Select Committee which was then sitting on the Bill 
not to take evidence. The Select Committee bad confined itself to more or 
less external amendments in order that the word "Asiatics’* should not 
appear in tho measure. Beyond that the Committee had refused to hear 
natives or Asiatics who desired to give evidence on the application of the Bill. 

Ultimately the Opposition's motion was defeated by eighteen votes after 
one more bitter and acrimonious debate. 

A week after, tho report of the Select Committee on the Colour Bar Bill 
was warned in the Assembly by the catting vote of the Minister. The Bill had 
been altered in accordance with the recommendations of the Seleot Committee 
which suggeted that instead of stating that certificates of competency would 
not be granted to natives and Asiatics, the Bill should provide that such 
certificates would be granted (a) to Europeans, and <£) to classes known ae 
“ Cape Coloured ” or " Cape Malays.” 

On (be 9th June by resorting to closure the Government forasd the 
Colour Bar Bill through the Committee of the whole House. 

The opposition put up a strenuous fight and moved numerous emend* 
ments. One of these was to exempt from the Colour Bar Provisions all 
registered voters. This would have protected the Natives and Asiatics In 
41 ( 1 ) 



SJtti) THB COLOCft BAR BULL 

(kp Proriw* *Wn tkij paw vota*. Anofttr ■ « » nd— I . wkieli m 
the pn&nttif of the e xten sion of the Oblovr Bit lo 
the Gape Province by regulations tktt die Bill empowers Ike Gor e we nt to 
make, wee Ike pfopoasl definitely to exempt ike Cepe Province from Ike BBL 
jU kne amendments were r footed by the Government 

Tke BOI wee eventually peesed through Ike Committee etefe witk tke 
amendments p rop oeed by tke Select Committee, namely, tke re-drafting of 
Ike BOI eo ee to eliminate tke epedfic mention oi Asiatics and Natives and 
supplying the Odour Bar to them by implication alone* 

On tke 35th June tke Colour Bar Bill peesed its third reading in tke 
Bom of Assembly by a narrow majority of 44 to 31. 

Commenting on this in protest, Mr. C. F. Andrews in a statement to tke 
Associated From on tke 36th June said 

Mr. C, F. Andrews 1 Protest 

" The news from Sooth Africa that the Colour Bar Bill whioh discri- 
minated against Native Africans and Asiatics, has passed the third reading, 
will be reoeived with the deepest regret by all those who were seeking for 
eome means of reconciliation between South Africa and India. There is 
no more sensitive point of honour at which India could be attacked than that 
•of racial discrimination by name in a Parliamentary Statute. It will be 
remembered that General Smuts urged in a remarkable speech, a abort time 
ego, that at least tke injured feelings of Indians be spared by omitting the 
void 4 Asiatics/ The seaicb for such a formula has evidently failed. 
Nothing is left to mitigate the blow which has fallen, for it has been studied 
■and deliberate. 

“ It is no consolation to find that nearly half the members of the South 
African Union Assembly either abstained from voting or were absent Out 
of a house of 154 mtmbeis only 75 recoided their votes. There were 
evidently grave misgivings even in Ministerial larks, but the fact remains 
that the third reading of the Colour Bar Bill has been t passed by a substantial 
majority and that all the warnings of General Smuts end others have been 
in vain. 

“ We have been told definitely that this Bill is only the beginning of 
the final attempts to solve the Asiatic question once for all. Other Legisla- 
tive measures will be brought forwaid on the lines of the Class Area Bill 
We must expect when the time comes a Segregation Bill even more frankly 
■and pointedly racial than the Clast Area Bill itself. The situation is not 
m like the studied insult which was offered by America to Japan a year ago, 
when in spite of the most serious and emphatic warnings, Japan was discri- 
minated against racially in the American Immigration Restriction Bill Japan 
received this blow against her honour with a dignity that was deeply impres- 
sive. India will receive the blow which hat now been struck from South 
Africa in the mtsB manner, but such wounds cannot easily be healed. The 
words of General Smuts, about the danger to a young nation like South 
Africa, of only insulting +be great and ancient civilisation of the East, will 
inevitably came true. - 

Ultimately the Colour Bar Bill waa rejected by the Senate. We reserve 
it to bo dealt with exhaustively in the next issue of the Keister. 
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M-fttdia Hindu Mshasabha 

CALCUJTA-UTU APRIL MS 
AH-Io^jk Hmd# Mahas^bha mu hold *t Calcutta on 

< Ws^rfea afsajs 

Si,.. 6 “? uo > d ? n datvo! ovwy individual he wui uhoaliucd 

rTU.iirfS^S?*°iL.»* Uon ‘'i *^ e *9 his community k t wider 

— cultilro aha a bettor understanding of human and national oblumtiona 
and interests Communal organisations w huh h mestly worked for cultural 

Tie »J ndM » 'Wiisanha. he and was looked 

npcm by gome at least of ottr Unssalmui fucaU *. Sung a militant l«dv and 
ftOTfto to wp. .At would lie «i grrut mi'fottsne tf it was reallv so 
WW' oopo^q to &w»nbje conversions and loumvet sions fnou* uno mutttut to 
fBgffi*. He afjcjareailiat wW Xluddar was for ihc is .aouTw Haiv«tion of 
jjffi removal of uq^oiunamlity was for the nations) regeneration of 

4 *L si "M v 2?* *? yp* t,l ° Hml« Mahasahha should eonfino 

tt* tf*ttv$*ic» tu the vefarm ot internal aluw s and to the #h nnohdriTihn of the 
Merwot «otms and tattey of Hindu uttt oi i common platform 1 rould 
say the same filing to out \i ill >tn d in Irctlnen let them also direct their 
eq^gies tp the t'pjevi of idiu atnm and the nlomi of their social evils. These 
twig moyeinopts mu lmweod side hi sou without imitnal distrust and 

I prn;W,aKo ^ the Mmc thuu to ins Hu Mum Buddhist and Jim 
fnwtyi r,” 1 * difli tent < mnmtnitu s that inhabit Indti aro mindful of I lie 
m(emU of the f oiinu i iifid of tli»m>nlves md pursue th«u autiuttos HI a 
WW and liljeial spiiil- all hindi vines to tin gMmtlt of a l nited indie mill 
disippau and India wdl take iiei |>U< among *hu fi«*t nitions of the world nnd 
position as the soun e from who U f ultitrc spread throughout the 

The Presidential Address 

JriifL LiClPAT RVf In the course of hwPisil ntul Addoss said 
The Hindus have no > poUtmil aims of their own v* partite from those of tht it 
pooMryiaen of other filths Tloro was a turn* wImi good Warn of the Htitdu 
ntediHto Hoidus toeUtain fiom IrII political .wttvita qnd to engage 


\ egeitisfs Tlmt glass lus now jiIiwm <1 ^ippeaned But another 

- -0 the front who itmd out tlml Hindu leaders hare birred 

Hindu conimuoitv I* taking to too much anti ^>\< nunuit political fetivitiea 
tar 'Tailing thW standard of Siyitdj and tint it i> Mine flat we should make 
jth the Government and give up alt mti gmc iiiiim ut activities I am 
I cannot agree w-itfi them I am not it nil so try for the part the 
leaders Save so far nhtyed in tin jie\<J'i»m»u* of the movement of 
n The rotate hi#tornm of India tull 1 W» «t\ thorn credit for their 
is h tws direitiqh It must he indent md that no living nation oan avoid 



BabUi# bgwpee lifeless, the tuple V*iU sinks ill the Dharuiaa fie., 
ahasphpf wifizoHonj jUio^mwki) daolupetk eompkKely damn 




power to the Muslima as the licst orgatiiseii ana the most powerful body 
of men At to rule. It seems to mo that the writer has done great injustice 
to the Mohammedan* by this line of argument as his oonclttsion seems to be 
more in the interests of Ando- India than of the Muslim community. I am 
confident that this conclusion is not shared by the whole Moliammodan 
community, though unfortunately the utterances and actum* of some of the 
foremost Muslim leaders do lend colour to it Any way, 1 am dear m my mind 
that neither a Ifindn Kaj nor a Muslim Hoi is in the realm of mmibility. The 
correct thing for us to do is to sttivo for a democratic Raj in wlurli the Hindus, 
Muslims and the other comnmoitieH of India may participate as Indiana and not 
as followers of any particular religion. 


rerameut 
and the 


hand over their 
most powerful body 


Kit i<»ns Ht lxEl the imsitam of the flhtdn representative* was that they would 
.irslit any uniform. principle of representation applicable to the whole of India 
-uhjed to our i^flMOtswtkm that the electorates, in all oases, should .be . mixed 
iiiul that the principle of communal representation not be extended boyood 
the bitisktture. In ffcuo of this to. say that .the Hindus as such .am opposed 
to any coni|somi*e ts not true.. I da not consider that an u n d a mta s dm t between 

axfcett at a Bft A isArnsis 


lion as such In any sliapo or form. The mttybnderanoe of opinion seems In be 
that the Lucknow Vmi was a miatake Inf it is wrong to.represent, as has been 
done by Mr. M* A. Jiunah recently at Aligarh, that the fundus are Altonsther 
to agy revision or r^.nmsignrstteu o! the Lucknow Pact In convey 


»w Pint In eonver* 



u PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS ft 7# 

No Mnoant of tints aaft dfetattaras will anke them mtar 
|pment which they do not confer far and jost 

the pothxm or south-west mavr int -i im raa or creamcm 

«. Jj tte t the Hindu* are vwy miHi ^«m| Hy « for of the tndkn 

tfc? h {f?rth^y. i B r ^ 1 ! !^.* 7 w ! m . < ?iT , *ii F rth »•* Moimmmedm Powers U'yond 
”2, «.!TL5r , i , !r r <n f^w! 1 MoWnmedw dominions in India. In this 
eoanectywi y J«w jy *a awmred hy wy t Mohammedan leader* that the »|>- 
(P®"® ** •Mointoljr unrounded. and w in fan a rctln’iion on thou patriotism. 
S? *w? much wimbled in the indeviendencc of India of any foreign control, 
he it aMohammedan or a non-Moiiammcdan. as Dio Hindus. 1 have no doubt 
thjt this assmance is p^fwllv bona fide and sincere ns far as it goes. But 
!l^iw , S,* n 2S n, 2j ** ^[otmnimo<laui!Eaf the North West Frontier Province, 
end Sindh, are likely to take the same view if any mich situation 

g2!L it JH rt * u J!ti4r , t d *u ah 2 ns P* We .have several evi- 

deoM orthe mentality of the frontier Mohammedans in this respect Some 
l*X™ € dan» have already suggested tlrnt nil the territories which lie between 
,im^8 i . » honld | be made over to the Mohammedans in which they 
.^^Medan Government as a member of the Mohammedan 
***^*1®?!°° °/ the Muslim League held at Hominy, M. 
yn nnamad Ah actyHy .suggested that the Mohammedans of the Frontier Pro- 
vmee^hoQld have the right of self-determination to diosr tictween as affiliation 
25* %fna or . with Kabo). He al so quoted a certain Englishman who had said 
that if a straight line In drown froni Constantinople to Delhi, it will disclose a 
Mohammedan i corridor right un to Saharanpnr. lint the most important evidence 


off turn gentleman is Sanlar Mohammad Gni Khan who appeared before the 
Committee as a w i t ness m the capacity 0 f President of Islamia Anjnman. D. I. 
Klum. Me Me the following from. the Minute of dissent by Mr. N. U. Samarth 
en pan 122 o! the Report of the said hnqttiry Committee. ‘This witness”, says 
Mr- S w iarth, “was asked by me: ‘Now, suppose the Civil Government of the 
Ptvmnee. is so modelled as to l»c on the same basis as in Sindh, then 

_will be pert and parcel of the Ptinjal*. as Smdh is of the Bomber 

MSS: I**** yon *° r?^ 1? R- , He gave me, in course of his reply, 

the fwowing straight _ answer: .As. far &« Islam is concerned and the Mobam- 
«fd«i men of the League of Nations goes. I am against it.* On this answer. I 
— — farther question* to which he gave me frank, outspoken replies 




. Q.— The idee at .the bark of yoiir Anjuman is a IWfslamie idea, that fsh 
League of Nations, and as wich amalgamating this Pmiii with the Puni 
wifi be detrimental, will be prejudmsl to that idea. Hurt is the dominant id 


at the hack of those who think with you. h it soy 

__ A-ft if so, but 1 have to add something. Their idea is that the Hindu* 
MmOim unity will never heronrie s fact. it will never become a fait aeromplu 
and they think that this Province should remain sejante and a link l«tweeo 
Titara mid the Britannic Commonwealth. In fact, when I am asked what my 
opinion mHk as a member of the Anjuman. am expressing this opinion— we 
would much rather see t the Kopnration of Hindus and Mohammedans. Z\ craves 
of Htndns to the 8outh. and ts crores of Muslims to the Xotth. Give the whole 
portion from Raskumart to .Agra to Hindus and from Agra to Pc^fiawar to 
IfnhaMMnsqana, I raean transmigration from one place to the oilier. This is en 
wen-ef txpmmi ft w not an idea of annihilation. Mshevism at present does 
awmr .wrth the possesion of private property. It nationalise* the whokt. ttung 
Mi m» is an ifM which of come pertains to only exchange. This is of coum 
meM. Bnt u it were practicable, we would rather want this than the 

•JHFhrrt is the domwtnt idee which compels you net to have amalgamation 




am . m l mu, rang kahasubtu tcuicom. 

Q. — When von r efe rtdt to the Mmlc Tmintt of Nations, I helluva ton bid 
the mlbrioot Me of it mm maSSSly inyw mind thaa the poUtwafSde? 



Aniuman Is a pol i tic a l thing, Initially* of coarse, 
nSX, bat of eoaM Aniamaa is a political 


&— I am not reform* to your Anjuman bat I am reform* to tho Mussel- 
maos. 1 want to know wiiat the Mnsaalmafts think of this Islamic Lasgue of 
Nations. what have they most prominently in mind, is it the religions side or 
the political side? 

A.— Warn, as yon know, is both religions sod political, 

Q^-Therefore politics and religion are intermingled ? * 

4 -— Yes, certainly/' 

„ *Now I have reasons to believe that this opinion is shared by a large number 
of Mphami^dans in the Frontier Province and the Punjab and Sindh. In. the 
light of this evident, the Hindu apprehension cannot be dismissed as entirely 
unfounded* The question of the Frontier is very important to the a hole 01 
Indi* and it specially concerns the safety and security of the Hindu community. 
It is. not right to say that the territories beyond Indus were taken oos^esbicto of 
hy the 1 British Government from the Mahoipedam** Just like AlMCe-Lorrauie. tho 
territories between the Indus and Peshawar have continuously been cltmigin* 
hands in the historical period and liavc been a bune.of contention l*otw(vn the 
Government 01 India and otlier Governments. situated l»e.vond Peshawah Speakiu* 
historical they have been iqr a larger i>art 01 the historical period a portion of the 


ndion territories than otherwise. There was a tune when all the tciritoiies 


which m 


am. tho Modern Genemls of the Khalifa conquered these territories, from 
Imdtis and the aoveial sovereigns of the. Ghazni families fought pihhetl 
a wiih the Hindus on the North Vest Frontier side to Peshawar. Since 
the territories comprising the North \\ c«t Frontier Province have, often 
changing hands. They have several times Ikvii in the nossession .01 


been changing hapda. They have several times lieen in, the possession .01 
Afghans, at others, formed part of the Indian. Empire. The Sikhs held possession 
of these territories as a part of. their Empire, and the British Government 
took possession of these provinces from the Sikhs. f 5 o far as Hindus arcs 
concerned, the question is one of puie Finntier defeme and should be judged 
purely on its merits as stub* Thv Hindus do not desiie any domination ovci 
the Mohammedan population. What they want is the sateguardmg of their 
interests and that of tndia generally. 

*i h*Ve nothing more to say about Politics. Real politic^ must be left <0 
political associations like the Cotigicss and the LiVral league. The Hindus must 

8 0 t on any areount give up the Congress. That would l* piejndicml to the best 
lterests of the country, and the Hindu Sahhas should make no encroteiimesif 
op the province of the Ccmgicss. except so far as purely ctmimmal questions 
are concerned. ' 

/ • • SjauAtiuar 

* The Hindu community is being furiously attacked on all sides on account of 
the Sangathan movement. I van see no'jutuiftcaiM* in’ th eve attack*. Evetiy 
rrittioua community is tryirg to unify itself 1 and organise itself to different 
arm. It is true that the Hindus I Rive so for neglected that work, bat if they 


mm. iti» at* *M*JM*ement *t,«U thewh. i|> i*» -jtataL • moio Hurij 
torn mw ni for .obvious rmons. It » the duty of the Hums* -to, oupiai 


aetfc® ud I imteal to all tt 
sane their diifertteoa and v 
moat roooiniise the common 


ae different mc 
wte Mask* the 
i aaaien, noth 


section, of the Hindu community to jay 
the flag of the Hindu Jfetesebfea. 

9th internal and external. The external 







Hi. vm*. hpwt nuMsmi 

the length aid heei 




Astssras c 

MpiWi w wk.hu •xsci rcmnoos nnffwi. 


p romotion of brotheSy Minn among i\S^5tK^eiiom^ 

(9) To promote mod ledum with Mohammedans and Christian*. 

00) To repr ese nt oomaumal interests of the Hindus in an poHtioal contro- 



01) To encomufe Hindu boys to take to industrial pursuit*, 
jas?"— hatter feeliogg between Hindu agriculturists and 

(IS) To bettijr the eanditiqa of Hindu women hy abolishing purdah, p nwid ia n 
educa tional facilities and taking such other steps as will conduce to then 
ptjnKil and mental wdure. 


&ESOLTJTIOHS. 

X^R^NRKIR AX 8 A^U t then moral the first resolution for the uplift of the 

“Be it resolved that this Mahasabha considers it a religions doty of the Hindus 
to, arrange for proper education and well-being of their untouchable Hindu b rethren 
with a view to have their sympathy and regard for their ancestral Hindu 
tfltgrlai so that they are not misled by the people of other religions to renounce 
their own religion. 















AD>I«dk Hindu Script. 


RBSOWiriOSS, PASSED 
i^oodtued .lha Omy q 


3«* 

HiAWi M M 


’Hindi 'ftwurthMi, 

riiM^ PB^ 54BU- mild ' fti JoUowjpg n^jUn wkiob 

WMW In ' t, 

i ^TMh C ttAh n Ulc l urfM opoo the Hiada Imdm ai all praviuoM that 
*•# thoUd mto M li h branch*. of the Hinde Sebhe throughout the 
t eaati y and meke them dt Do an the Hindu mmmanitj in all 
reepeeU and improve the eeme ead protect ita intereet The 
Conferenoe enjoin# upon it# Executive Committee to give epeoiet 
attention to it and to complete their work within a year with 
thebe)# of Ri worker*.'* ' (>' ■*'i 

Ig Bowing resolution wu put from the Chair and pmitfi unitof 1 

. that this Session of the Mahasabh* supports the, resolutions 

B 99*4 •* «ts Benares, Allahabad andBelgaum Sessions and appeals 
to all Hindus to make greater efforts : — F | 

(1) To work# so far aa it lies in their power, in friendlineae and 
harmony with the other ooiftmunities in all matters of oommon 
national Interest ** » f 

19) lb promote both religious and secular eduoation among boys and 
* * tfrlsdf J aH dameeof tho community combined with the due obser* 

’ fence tffhetifoe-bonoured system of Brahnurehaiya and physieal 

'(3) To organise £*maj Sevek Dais' or Softs! Service T asgfrs, for 
the serviee of the oommunity, whiok should c ooper at e. wherever 
* pOmiMe, with members of other ffcter communities id maintaining 


(4) ; To study (he Hinai la ng ua g e and specially the * Atagari 9 oharao* 
‘ tert, in uttiieh all stored Hindu seri ptoses are primarily written. 

(0) To take every lawful step to protect cows, i 
|6) Tb prodkdte the use of * Swadeshi 9 doth and preferably of hand* 

r and hand-wefeu * Khsddsr.* ♦ 

organise r 9 Kathia/ 4 * * * * Rarikhtana' aad ' Sefaong in every 
Hindu Mohalla or Ward for religiooe instruction, 

(3) It is resolved that in the opinion of this Mahaeabba, it is reason- 
able and proper to inelode those Malkhanas, whether they bo 
Rajputs, Brahmins, Baisb/as, Jatbs or Ghyars or any other oas t ss , 
if they observe the important Hindu oostome and if their marriage 
relation has been proper, into their Beredari (Society) after making 
their Sboddhi aooording to the Shaetraa. 

Therefore this Sabha extremes its heart'f elt satisfaction at the action 
of those who have taken the Malkhanae into their Beredari and 
hopes that all the Beradaris connected with them will gladly 


(t) 1b admit into Hindu-fold sueh non-Hindus as may have 
*8hradha’ in Hindu religion nod culture and may seek edmir 
doatoii* 
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dhf fefcffc MU 

*(•) Ofc Mihalh win wtt ngHk (b m 
%»h« fcflkd to «b» —ctrj. SotWMa 
t»an«nta«ikM*flMta 
^h nrowddi ton to —tjj ^ ww n ribgto 

'M fS*' Itorth n ji to toiwtf B rf i i 

tfenwtto Tmtoheri tto tor mjn 

SUSS SS^nTSmStm!* milk 


■Mto tffwh to d 
binUMlgilnr. 








m si 


Afttaaadtcriaha* Ifetteakni “Which «v lh» IWwMwif" b«i« 

U «m the ahebaMe qaaMeaia, et the taklimlaal ftml a -* -* 1 n*— i Mil t 

JfaUHy. S» tWo IMq, f—« l it ■ the toctaml cry of the Heel et fTnfr- M 1TM« 

»— «««*« » that we a*r «tete 

JaraHh the tedfatkh ra l — with tin Hatton, tbs qarattoa is to And sat tbs mam 
MImm frost bonds* and, 1st an add, era. It ha sin.df then wbsttenstes 
«( bsafoge. it is also a stete Whose who alh>w the fsfetom to bn forged, 

Smqt kai k«c Im |wi » tt tm — Self«Qoratnra»»at, 'Warn Bolt, Iralspoaisa 


abjoct in rieor. 
Thera arath 


kMthtlttU inpttetflaas mi Avidly rad 
MMMtWdikMMN ofthenctbldof 

ifwnfdraraM adl Isgiltraslc mM 
d« «■ « Coras or violeaoe ttoavai Is 


I dons is tier only t Ira i 
ssrakra, Lot the le«)d fdvtad 
the Hiswil Ural d MnlisIi 




feaeDs apea*lncsBat»y to adopt 


latepeafoanr, to ray rated, Is w armer Ural than tint of ftwatai. It iiopltra, it Is 
tlse t ttesrcsthtdihy MiUM> ; is a for itself it jtora rai as psd ttto Most I do not for 
• rasracat s^gra that faUspeadeacc » act radsrar with P«mg. Bst stem is w sorara r y 
Is Mt raere f deyra las* but ths e»teblMhraeat «f Hwarfo. fate* rasphe iol qratet 
toanrrow te the sera* that the Itntfeh prupte any leave us to our destiny tad. that will 
amt aremarity giro us wrat I ambrnarat for • Swaraj.' 1 As I fwtotol rat In ray IVe* 
oarieottal nhlrara at Gaya, late pnwnti aa teram t fog ted a t si pCmd fashion of 
noasdidatiag the anaty ayyarrutljr conflicting elaneau wfcteb go toraakc vpfo lalhs 
people. This work of cira ssl;«la»ion is a kragpraoera, raajr earn he a wraiy pesos* ; Iral 
wit bout this ao Swaraj is passible. Rrms firs the font wisdo* d Mates dralfifi 
const rad i ve prograrams. It is aaaracorary for an here to diseosMhat pw^nrans as wo 
ar«* all privileged today to hear his nesragt fos* his own llJK 4TU i Hist fMpraas 
X entiraly agree oral I cam* hat too strongly ai«e apen rap oooutryraea tegfot date 
asere’y aa iatrllrctual aratt bat practi cal rap p ort for working it oat to the falfo* cateat, 
lalrpemhrace, la the soena.1 pfoer, dora ate give you tint Ura of aoter wMsh Istfeo 
m-nc^rf Swaraj, The work of eousolfclatloa which t bore anathmte raraae tin 
amt of tint rabr, Bat let it be clearly nariersteral that artet is raught te be tetabthCnf 
mu* be coast*** wtfh tfo- #**»> the t*a p er ara -af oral tto tiadliiuas M the laillaa 
|o«!f. To ray rated; Swaraj iraplbw, indy, that we non hose the fraotera of worhlag 
oar the saoiiilarte of the tew e'eah’iits of the fadfaa people; si eralift wsrarat 
proee.4 with this work on Xatfooal liars, ate gsiag book raw thoararalyaarsag^ bat 


going forward hi the light oral in tin splat of ear national ***** |gf 
Snutacr, win* I sprafc of o*l*r f I ansa a thing which is us ally dgte 
dhaiplter which ohtates in Bara*. ta lamps the fo aratetjoa rimwk*} 
fis d&prtnr ; aral foe opt* of dUlpff » apse wbfoh <"**«•*«** * 
aral OMpltar which has arafo Bagfoad tens chefs todsp tealras 
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tm. U to not tor ne to decry kwpwa cfrfltoatton. That It their vit sod they met 
font th— wHm But ear way to not tbeir way mad we sail alao falSl sandwab 
Thirdly, fa the work baton m, we aunt not be obetraetad by aay foreign power. 

What theft we have to fix epos in the natter of ideal to what 1 call Swanfaad not 
an Independence which any be the negation of Swaraj. When we an tdtd M to 
what la oar national idnlof freedon, the only answer which ie possible to ghre ie Swaraj. 


I he n Bd*iry4hl*ifeHbMfcw o#d0ptB^%mk«to Jibe word 

*rule*— be It Hone Bale or or Foreign Rule.— *M y objection to the word Self-Government 
It exactly the same. JfjM*defin*h*s gewrpivntlqrft^end tor eelf, my objection any 
be ant, bat in that oaee Swaraj Ineladea all tboee element*. 

Wftftia t /wmar i k i r wiBbiit i 



toffee** • of 0 * 1 " ttattonWIife, tbe *Bntplfe iflkndw tot be 
Tff*b* f tift dMftfdty, theRmpil*© like the CSai^of ^egaattath oHwhee o«rJIife 
in the eweep of Ite imperialistic march, there will be justification fdraheiMes ofithe 
WtSBIB&ihmOf thoEidpiie.- 

It i ad alHincer Sbtewho 


rte or tfcb Emg|$ bat £ 


bo c tofcflbn*din life 




,%J*WWWMi*Wi.W*W fcS* , ,v. , 

Otoi’ toeii; i%i#ptdiaMy ^tiaqUn f .!!«e^ I 


Vhe weti; towOpfPinHy *tr*c;uve f .WH»ui* r crt ( 4e‘<^ l 

MkmimimW'pmm*; toilbo . jtihjf wprifj aadj 

great Commonwealth of Nation* called the British Empire^ federation of .diverge. roes, 
each with its distinct life, distinct civilisation, its diet met mental outlook— if properly led 
with statesmen -a# -the tail a* to! boand to ^k**4itt mg contribution to the great problem 
tomato ft* piobltpjpf knltUpg the w.orid info, the^grebtjest. (federation 

*h*j'Bdftd lean, conotive,. the ( /t4«ation of the kuipan .race, ;, hut if , only drfih^rljr Jed 




^t^partof Uw pqnstitoeptn^^i’ 1 ^ ^ certainly involve^ the gififig up 
AheJ bap la a ldea<*4th 4to ugly attributed domination. 1 think it„i«,for thegoqd 


fMBiWhanapUy^ 


l think itja,for thejEoi 


Mkhhd : ljte ? Ca*' Agfttort;, Vtolcftce 

.vj;.id SOWi.eoias ;to ..tea- qacetfioja of method., ,4a my judgment the method ,i*>lbajft a 
aariAMhe lde^. Baikal whep. we ars oon^daxiug. th^ question of jpethod we canpot 
Jwwh+b* tof* i wsnt ,^.ih»eblw»^^4s t .ytow;; . : ,A . 

‘i -»• Vtowe* la thle Ugh* tbe mctlmd Dr vtolewce js hardly is keeping wltlvour life %nd 
t» a a l tai% - ■: 1 ' enact r aapgeattnb tor a moiacwt tbatthc History of India ekowslno wars nor 
ribs OT p M ea U oa >orf i#tB Oi t /Rfery .eapotpcial atudent of ou$ htofory . knows that is not 
SWUfe U f uacgs arofmoftlnpoa oar life which a critical student of oar history 
jaMlknoir hsWi^diMaiabi. fan ,tbe real, best of onr geqius. Violence ie not, a pan of 
ass being salt to- of wrepc, That itolenoeia Europe tochecUd fy* nt*e® jtfUw 
WhMhtft I b ftJ d Mnut a ngt ia pleo baaed on physical force. The Indifa p^opTa have always 
haaftlft t ha habtt af fo li a wbW and •cuitons and thee keeping .iiaelf free horn 

rvtoW Jssthcda u a MtxeL,uf rfton-Tntent acUvftk*. Oar 

like the unfolding of a. dpwejr. ; Strife* tbeia 
IfeMtooj fe t €ravMWS th«to ksie bm sk ihe;.Soul : . Ojfputes and tjoanel* 




*” • ' » « I « «h in— plmv Uw »wli o >u o« at,#* e»*u cam M th, m«.Jf 
m »w t w t ,i tin wmwu^ j»K5a 

xiiM* to tafeUftnd m»rWM|( woR«k. pan,*! 4s, jfc> W »jM«|S 

be to vioeat that its only effect on tbc Iiufiau people would be to 4 
it tat&mmml t« 1 aak those* young men wheat* *ddK*fcl*o r««on*Muimfi _ 
rrctWbWrtbw aboNftfoplff wiUraufe wjUi them 1 When ideaoO. propuLv, 



i I 0 «h*J to. the ytiuug jn<p of Bengal %bv Iff 

i> heart a think to labour of violent mdtbods*,,^ iWw* f »m Wh .thawd# suit 1 afipSTto 
o Chou Bmpl Ftomutiui Cetifi react* r<to tbUm* c,«*uly ap<l uymujfljoptUy ^hutTp )te 
opinion freedom cannot be achieved by such method* ^ „ 4 x e 

n ‘Fht^if T ad) again* the appltonuoft of »eeh methods, I tatf <toend to pnnt nut that 
it it the violence of tbc Govt rninent which baa to a gioat «n«»t helped the i isvtthiMeffnry 
DOnneut m Bengal I beiicvc it * ^/qhhkoi Diuy wh > po me out that Cor tbe 1 


£ i 


•tWSJVSW’^WA VtAVSl^SSOUWKS: 

vmkpne^^nd^ffkbf Qnmymgap oi\ a taj-m of pw t»»u ttae‘ t purjjktfe of 

r **0§pk IfM^iffUie JMivu***' H, .capko* »»u bntfg »mo Miafo-iitt #Bdf Way calls'* a teal 
for lawlessness * in tii$ tutiku TN hWbiy of flalii aMf t&tMcu arly of 'Bengal 


. Tb« *KeWntfoniirjf' ,, a1nioit>bt»rf in ‘ 
‘ftiis iountiyiU If Yi« frUwd *tH 


Oiigm of Bengal Uevolutionary Movement 


“Mm 'hit not ’been Created alb on a Hidden In 


brought about Vy the cunuu **i\c efhet ot a century of adrtiutstrasieV asdrly 
lt)Uf in tie ttautftt 1 bf ErigftliM k • the English 'pfop.ri'* Tbtf period of unreal 
rlh<6* continued dflfl ufiVugtftfri I'wtotr India dmte under the Grown w Idftfl. 
From 4858 to tbc end pt tin. ccniurj mg tW fcdfter part Of tho Vfcwrihii eta an 
i% dltfff tnianirtfyadbilfiwt rul the aflbfra bt I Ml country* in dbmpiAb forjr»lo»»»oa of 
tpe best interrat of the Indian people. Thia puiod was principally uotod 4Ur tbe 
1 ^pffiliy* Of 1 the ’ttir'Ii mn WKIbat i«nd for tb* dotffibgof tbtopmion 

of an articulate and tuucaied people, "rdb'riot fornsaodnlit deny ttmfUao nxladuistmtum 
II Ttbe gantry tn tilt nitiiir T pah Of tbe 'Victotaatf Afa^ddo oomeGmea pnootoMnl by 
ads of beneVolebi drs^ttf lite, abch biPto^tf BiponV Repeal* of tW VernacnMI Hem dot, 
tbe inauguration of the Local bclf Govunmtnr, the Iibtit Bill and tb« HerMonofdbe 
r llidimn CbtonSt Act 1M <hirtng f Ldrtf "IMntil^ n«f • VidM^fflfys^l «*l tboee heto of 
benevolent despotism U cause tbe4pWiy<ng«fddteW^orffieteW sbuteowmebeemiaolblallhn 
rftbepood^Sm^fapSScy ihitofiy SkMute of Wiupm*** Mao toe* Local 
W#terniiML b^Mf oik' caitfeny ttbdfrtf it, end dffW'tUarit te bet enimeot pmeods 
J ‘^b« abfWVCr fdftAl with dvt If >**xn ********* 

‘MlperddM^dwi^r^ ^ W^ppWfrflo 1* fee tbe *»d of M» p*ffe Ootbeot ber 
•ide..mca»ovrs likp LMl XyttoiA ’Vei^colar Hess Adt, tbe eoffoyeoe nutf f hy 
1 tMHuSktttii ibtte growing Mte^geittsW oTttklfffae »a nt oroloopbr a nd 

tbe niggardly grant fvi famine reliei — now and again prepared tbe seff npen'wwwhrybo 
1 of her Dttef Hay mt npt ' ll " 

' ‘ ft, e»,7k«<kn %«WeV,. J *•“ 

^Jssa WftiiK{»! S£*'i! v? 



JMM Hr a Mwf. 

r Load Vit^m the tided vm nmM vim Hr 

. iUctr fcwHi anaiety lor wulKIriH I 

During Um Vtet^c ut c wa y alty the flrwii 
urftb Hw» gum taken eg, »twgn< rrwr vrrnri, A« 
m alimfifll «# reply to this reign of terror Ip tfcttoe am of ! 



ftaa rami de <wir» rflMrteV | M y rt M i l< yy ought nnolt 
If MunjaeriioB (Mr ItraHht from a Irmdrr point oC rter. Tlr 
mmmt mi af • gendMMa a Btf mentality hat no te«U lm laid by Hr 
af Hr iadhm jMfdr and by a policy of {rprem 


trpnwkn and tyranny. lint «w 



of tlr 1 


mi of Or ia fvmwa over the Mnonv m ite lmlf War 
f m4 tbc OMm|Hrttt ntvilminc of Ante, tlr OrriUa 
mlktoomiflrjMtlvitiroof tlr Irish ttepaU taw ml the 


tbyaUii 

oNvAntW lUHii viUi in vrrld-wklr Po itene |w|«fivb «M tartar, tlr 
of Hr Jb f te * Oir m ntt ht bringing the Knglbb and ilr CMo^wi on their 
tt«4 not atttdrta the conviction that India'* ftvcJm ant.k won 


It amgr 1* t e di ous bat it wtf! be profitable to ghre 
for tlufttiurotm. 


areata In 


1905 


fibany i^Iord Canon Hrinl r M a Bill to odteiaUac the UairerefcJre of folia 
and gat thio IBM t h rou g h the Coonell on February 10. 

February tt-Lori Caraoah speech at the Cairoaftf Cob neat km, Cataatta, impnga* 

iBK Ife4iMI VPHMmKi 

July 19, flnwant of ladla'a Bea rtaflta an the partition of nmgal pghtt a h a d. 

August 7 # — AntMbrt it ion d reroute rat iaa in Calcutta. Boycott agitation rafted la 
the Torn Hell enter Hr presidency dtb Maharaja of Kasiatusar. 

Aagnat St-Lrl Carson*# nmjgaatism of vicerqyaltj aaasaaecd. (Leave# India 
Kwfafcrr 17V 

September I.— lYariamelion of the Partition of Bengal fetacd from Simla. 

September A genera) arouraiag o bor r vn f all over Bengal oe aooonat of the Ibfti- 
tion Proclamation. 

September 54.— la connection with the Partition Agitation and the Svrmlmbi more* 
meat a maw molag vn beW at the Caleafta Tow* Hall under tlm presidency of Hr. 
tod Mohan Obooe and attended by 4,000 people. 

September 5A.— Anfi-fanttioa d im e ao tntlan in the Calcutta Haitian prohibited by 
(|g Police, 

September 50.— A faceting of the Sup re m e Ugialam-c Council was held at Simla in 
vrhOah the Bengal ranHbm Bill waa paowd into law. 

October A— The leading Marwaria ovriag to the boycott propaganda in connection 
with the Partition of Bengal refneo to tend forward contracts to Manchester for 


Orobrr IS.— Ml Carlyle of tbc government of Bengal tone* an ami -Swadeshi 
Circular prohibiting madeats from joining In picketing. 

October It,— Faamo relating to the l*artitioa of Bengal offleially published. 

Oatobar lA— TbVWur Proviaot of Jhrtera Bengal ami Assam formally inaugurated 
at Shillong tar Sir Bamfyldo Fuller, its tint Lieutenant Ooremor. flic Foundation 
dftbnnaiibN and a day of general moamiag all over Bengal and the last ItaVlii 
<Catoa| Day Inaugurated bMer thoprvoklency of late Mr. A. 4; Bom. 

MiaaaaSr b»4b pepb’t pwlamatlmi urging on the aaity of Bengal rani through* 
oat tholVovhme. 

IMhr Irdfr, P. C. l^at, Chief Secretary of St 11 Fuller, beam kchcalar 
agai n * the shouting of 4 Banda Maiaiam* in op-a streets and parka. 

1995 

Juana*/ !&— In rrply to adepotariou i*ou* the Indian Aroodatfcm, Lord Mints 
d a riaim the BmHHob ef Bengal ta fe an nu m pdf a li m l fact. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
ApttlA—ThsBariaal Conference to dispersed into den of.Mr. 

ely fulxd Igr tto Fettoe aak 
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1907 

January 1.-9WH Victoria's Statuee on the Makftan it tetrad end mutilated. 

M»J A— Late La] pet Bai to arreated and deported aadet EUgaiatloa III of ISIS. 

May SO.— A detachment of Gurkhas arrive at Birajgaai 'where mat panto prevailed 
amag the Hinda population. 

Jama 17,— Bio Amritaar Dtotriet to proclaimed coder the Icctia|t Ordinance, The 
Editor of the /Main newspaper to arretted and handoolled at Lahore. 

July H.— The Farid per Dtotriet Conference of which Mr. Pritbwto Chandra flay vraa 
•tooted president, to prohibited. 

Oeftober A— Police forcibly break Swadeebi meeting at Beedon Square — »«*»««g 
tanoorat men and in the night loot many ahope in the neighbourhood. 

October 10.— Meeting* are proclaimed in all public squares of Calcutta with the 
exception of Oreer Park under ordera of the Presidency Magistrate, Mr. 6 w inhoe. 

November i. — Seditious Meeting* Bill petted into tew. 

December 26.— The 23rd Indian National Congreat broken op at 8 oral. 

1908 

February 8. — A proposed scheme for dividing Mymenttngh Into three dtotrtots Is 

April 80.— A serious bomb outrage takes place at Musafferpore. The bomb was 
thrown at a carriage containing Mrs. and Mies Kennedy. 

May 1.— The Manicktoia bomb Conspirators rounded np. 

M*J L — Khudiram Bose to arrested at Waini on Sub p ‘cion as tbe murderer of Mrs. 
and Mies Kennedy. 

May l — Hemcbandra Dae to arrested at 88/4, Rajs Nsbo Kltsan's Street. Baba 
Arobittdo Obose, Sal lend ra Nath Bose and Ablnash Chandra Bhattacharya, the Manager 
and assistant Manager respectively of the ,f Navamkti ” are arrested at tbe M Navasaktl ” 
office for their alleged complicity in the bomb conspiracy. 

May 2.— Barindra Kumar Ghosh. Utlaskar Dutt, indubbnsan Ray and ten others 
are arrested with bombs, explosives and ammunitions at a garden boose at 82, Muraripukor 


May 8. — Prof alia Chandra Cbaki, while being arrested at Mukamah on suspicion as 
one of tbe murderers of Mrs. and Miss Kennedy shot himself dead by a revolver. 

May 6. — Narendra Nath Got warn i Is arrested at Srirampore in connection with Bomb 

Bengali Hindus are arrested at K os tea as implicated In tbe esse of 
shookfflg Mr. Hickinbotham, a Christian Missionary. 

16 — A bomb explosion takes place on the Tramway line In Gray Street la 
Calcutta, Injuring four persons. 

May 14.— Two bombs were discovered in a third class railway oarriage of a passenger 
t ato at Howrah. 

June 2.— An armed dacoity took place at Barr ha m Dacca in which forty armed 
men fought with nearly 800 villagers, killing four. 

Jane 6. — Tbe Newspaper* Act and tbe Explosives Act passed by tbe Governor-General 

in Council. 

Jim SI. — A boab throws into » Second CUwa Ballway CooputaMM at Kaklaamfc 

SLKSSiSKKSZS;— «» . d. •>— . 


d to w Case tarns King's witnsmand _____ „ . . w . 

Urn and several well-known men In Bengal with daooity and attempts at nmrder. 


Aflgont 2.— Of tbe ate ao cas e d la tbe Garrison Bead ease nnder tbe 
and Dberenl Gupta and Uleekar Dntt an eentenoed to eeven years* i 
eaefc, and the rest are acquitted* 

Aflgoot 11.— Khudiram Boss banged. 

August IS.— Two bombe are dieeovered , - . „ ... 

Aagaat *8. — Baja Narendia Ul Shaa BahadsraC MjmM aad d»ai; aU* s||«»; 
au. 2^, art mmH at Mdaapar lo, mapIMtj ta iW «MMtatr»ttaU 
oOeial. at llidaapar. (Bd— d m >aU aa ttpmAm ft aad tia aa 

i wtthdmwa Iqr tb. Uoo’bl. B. P. Siab. oa DcMatwr •. 

•I.—S hmte Qanal tht appawr la the AUpar 1 




hibot dead to the dlipar Jail. 



BENGAL PROVINCIAL CONFERENCE 

for fi 


bar A— Mr. Dadabhai Kaote# 
to avoid all resort to vtotonm 
iO, — Mr. Titok’s 



14.— Tb« 

my Magistrate of Oolo oUo ud tbe Mtridt Megtetiate of tf 

, tin bakliag of oa y peblfe meeting ia 

MftteiArpoMrtckooutofmiOAobcrll. 

No ve mber 7,— At o mooting in tbe Overtoua Hall in Cnlentu a < 
mode on tbo life of Bir Andrew Prooer. tbo Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, by' 
JMn Bath Roy Cbowdbary. 

No ve mber 8.— Bnadatol Banerji of tbe Beagal C. 1. D. who attempted 
IMnUaCboki obot deed in a Calcutta lane. 

N ov e mber IA— Kanaital Datta m banged in tbe Alipore Central Jail and in given a 
public faaeral bp a largo crowd of Indian men and women. 

Umber 88,— Satyendra Nath Boor, another murderer of Nam domain A 
la the Alipore Jail . 

B ovsm b e r SO.— Mr. Oebbale fa an addr*a» before the New Reform Club la 1 
Naim that tbo condition in India to getting serious and dcclarco that nothing abort of 
tbi rttorml of tbo partition of Bengal ami general amnesty to all political priaooero will 




■her 1.— Mr. Reet (a the Hoorn of Commons soggested the prohibition of sedition# 
from France to India. 

nber ll.«— A special Crimes Act for the seminary trials of political prisoners and 

I ocrtafn Amociatlons and Organisation is pawed into law at one single meeting 
a Legislative Oonnoil. 

Pcewnber lL— Krishna Kumar Mi tier arrested and deported under Regulation 

III of ISIS. 

Psesmbtr IS.— Atwinl Kumar Datta, Snbodh Chandra Mailik and five others arrested 
and deported un d e r Regulation 111 of 1818. 

1909 

Jannary 8.— Several SamilSes in Eastern Bengal proclaimed tinder the new 
Crimes Aot. 

February 10.— Baba Ashntosh Biswas, Government Header and Pablie Prosecutor 
of the 24-Pargaaat, to shot dead in the precincts of tlu* Ah pore Magistrate* ■ Coart by one 
Chara Chandra Base. 

March 1.— A question was pat in Hie House of Commons by Mr. Lnptoa as to the 
diffemoe in the Russian and Indian met boil of teprrssion. The Under Secretary made 
no reply. 

April 6— The prohibition to bold public meetings in Calcutta Squares within half an 
hoar of sonnet to extended for another year. 

May A— Judgment delivered in the Ahpur Bomb Case by Mr. IWchcroft. 
la summer a revision of the Indian Councils Act is passed in Parliament incorpora- 
ting the Morley-Mmto Reforms. 


1910 

Tbo Minto-Morley Reform Scheme is inaugurated , and a drastic Hess Act pasted. 

I have omitted to state la this chronology ttv* principal events from 1810 to the 
present day as they may be fresh in your mem or y. The annulment of the Partition of 
Bengal in 1818, thremlng of a bomb an Lord Hdvriinge at Chaadni Chowk in Delhi whle 
pumfog tot n State preoeseien, internsMnte nnder tlie Defence of India Aot, tbe Bowlatt 
Aot, tbo Jalliaawallabagh Tragedy and the incidents of the Komagnta Mara may ha 
icmmnbewd eotbr principal events of thto^potied: 

It to thaselear that r ep res s ion waa followed by revolutionary m ov e men t which again 
wato U owi d by farther repression aad that even when the British Government allowed 
msnossas which may be d ec or ib ed as benevolent, they were always attended by others of a 


Wtob tbo Jatttoawallabagh Tra ge dy was started the new am in 
MM torittotod a propaganda of ntm-violfat activity as a new way to fight for India's 
Meat, Let no hope tost the whole of India torn accepted it ami f mnakl prom both 
ntto»qovcmmsat and my stvolaftoncry fotoadc tbe alter futility of vi o len c e in any 

pfifirta. 



* m a ruj ] presidential address 

AM k rtw 

dl» kM WNk MM 'MiM MNlMMSlt mR I MM Mt j 
. ■IfcJS.f*?* » *W M 1 ** *** » N— k «Mk all 

LZZJTZJX? XEfeX'i S S TgL T'srZS! \£&nZ 

HhhMHwWgi>in»fl| — ^ fc| | |mi |j 

Tit will remember that Lord Blikwhud nii ttet m SS>n> i S — > «- — 

•”W*<*«!*'**' HU I^AIpblwIil - 

Wo dan that the m 



*Mtt tht 

X 


iritv toil 

ht o m ttl oa of a C— it of Low. 

t wsTST maty yaa by dfMlog with <aoh paitiealu owa whktb haa bMO 
krtnud ky the OoraraMOt a* a jiutUioatioo tor um pabey o( npraatsa. PaMM 
Mka ia ala apNoh ia tka I^gUati*a Aamably oa tb. Bengal Oidiaaaa* aa fkki 
laat ha* dolt with it asbaaativcly aad 1 aak enry uu ot yoa to nad that tpa 


. tka th>* Stan- 


iKMaU 

OEOOgWS 

Modal 
February M 
that epeeoh if yen 

have any doobt oa the point that there ha* been pat forwmrt no Inetenm mnoawhtoh the 
?» psodbly wOiaatlate this uiqosi olaim. I mast alio p^nToot that to to 
ileve ia the statement pat forward la tapport of the mprmalvo iimne by 
w naatt. I that! qaote only oae iaetaaoe aad I have boat. Speaking of the 
ad d et ention of the aiae Bengali gentlemen inolmding ftri|ot Si 
aad lalo Aswiai Samar Datt on December il, It08, Lord Morley, t 
taryef 8ial» t ia hie letter to Lord Minto elat ed at folio we 
"Yon hove atom men looked ap a year ago by 1#» d , 

that to he oriadaaDy eco a se n d with these plots.** 

* Bat lot no hear what Sir Hagh Stopheneea has to oay oa the point. It lately the 
other day that be eaid from hie plane ia the Bengal Goanetl : 

m l ohoald like to mention three oaees wbieh have been need in the prom to throw 
doable oa the efficiency, if net oa the bonaidea of oar methods. The trot two are those 
of Baba Aewtai Komar Dais aad Baba Krishna Komar Mitre, It hoe been mid that no 
oae will believe that they bad anything to do with terrorist crime and that, therefore, 
the oeetei iafonaatfoo of the poiioe mass have been false aad Oovernmeat may totally 
well be deceived by mwh false information now. l never knew Bsbo Aswtal Samar Datt* 
hat l am glad to think that Baba Sriehaa Komar Mttter is a personal friend aad 1 entirety 
aoqnlt him of sympathy with terroriat erfam. Bat as far as I know aooe has aver aooand 
him or Baba aawiat Samar Datt of promoting crime, still tom of taking part la it. Tbo 
Ben ga l G over n m ent add for tbooseof Begalatloa 111 la the esse of Baba Aewiai Samar 
i bmaow of his whirlwind campaign of aati-Oovaraamnt epemhm.** 

“ Be premioo the Meet Violent Form of VloloaoC* 

It follows eoadnsively that the dieeretioaary power whloh tht Oevofimsnl la thin 
la we Is capable of being abated. Indeed. Ml 


Datt 


oo aatry enjoys of promoigacing illegal laws Is capable of befog ohamd. Indeed 
ha no fcemtha vary aatafe of things. The history of the world shows that has 
g eo ma mea t e have always triad toooorolMotc their pow e r throogh the proeem of M 


have always tried 
eh lean medeUoot purass, m 

I prevail. thoesmto* by peieoae la aathority of wide arbitrary or 
___ of ooaeMafat Bepremioo Is oproomela the ooaeelidaifea of arbitrary ppwero— 
aad loeaiemathe vioteaeeoftbe Government— for repro ee i oa ie tbe meet viotoat faem 
of vtumade Jaetao I ooadoma vfoleaoeaa a method of wincing potitioai liberty, (moat 
warn the Oovernmeat that tbe petty of it pro m i e a to a ahai t l igh t e d peltoy. tt 
i lie hgids for the time being, bat I am em* Lori J 
“ .it to booed to fail 
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llbl»Mlalilli«»lha»t)M«M||iio fiMtmirqr AoKA If I — rrt nfiffiil tint tlin 
fWttt Aw hue t ran s ferred any ml m^rnm ibfl% to the people,— that thorn to oppor- 
toot*/ tot ooiLfMUtttfaa, sekdevel o pm ent oad self-falfltoMtttuator tho toLltwid 
unhesi ta tin gly tHMim with the Government ond begin the constructive work within 
nho Coanefl Chamber. Bat 1 mb not willing to marttom the substance tor the shadow. 
I will not detain yon to-day with any argument tending to show that the Beform Act boo 
sol transferred any responsibility to the people, t bote dealt with tho question exhaus- 
oiveiy in ay address .as the Ahmedabad Congress, end if farther argument* are neoeeeary 
they will be found la tho evidence given before the Maddhnan Committee by seen whose 
mode ra t ion eon not bo quest i oned by the Government. The basis of the present Act is 
•distrust of the Ministers ; and there can be no talk of oo-oporatlon in an atmosphere of 
•distrust* At the mam time, 1 most make clear my position— and I hope of the Bengal Pro- 
vincial Conference— that provided some real responsibility is transferred to tbe people there 
is no reason why we should not co-operate with tbe Government. Bnt to make such co- 
operation real and dbetite two things are necessary : first, there should be a real change of 
heart in oar raters, secondly, Swaraj in tbe fullest sense mast be guaranteed to as at onoe, 
to oqobs automatically in tbo near future.. I have always maintained that weshoald 
wake largo saorifioos in order to have the opportunity to begin oar constructive work 
ml onoe ; and 1 think yon will realise that a tew years are nothing in tbe history of a 
not ion. provided tbe foundation of Swaraj is laid at onoe and there to a real change of 
heart both in tbe rulers and in tbe subject, Yon will tell me that “ change of heart " is 
.a fine phrase, and that some practical demonstration should be given of that change. 1 
-agree. Bat tbe dem ons tr ation most necessarily depend on the atmosphere created by any 
•proposed settlement. An atmosphere of trust or distrust may be easily felt, and m any 
matter of peaoefal settlement a greet deal more depends on the spirit behind the terms than 
tbe actual terms themselves. It is impossible to lay down the exact terms of any such 
settlement at the present moment ; bat if a change of heart takes place and negotiations 
are carried on by both sides in the spirit of peace, harmony and mutual trust, such 
norms on capable of precise definition. 

Offers to the Government. 


A tow snggeetfons may, however, be made having regard to what is nearest to the 
hearts of the people of Bengal. 

In tbe first place, tbe Government should divest itself of its wide discretionary powers 
•of constraint, and follow it a p by proclaiming a general amnesty of all political prisoners. 
In the next plaoe. the Government should guarantee to os the fullest recognition of oar 
right to the establishment of Swaraj within the commonwealth, in the mar fatnre and 
that in the meantime till Swaraj comes a cure and sufficient foundation of such Swaraj 
should be laid at onoe. What to a sufficient foundation it ami mast necessarily be a 
-matter of negotiation and settlement— -settlement not only between the Government and 
the people as a whole, bnt also between tbe different communities not excluding the 
Boropeon end Anglo-Indian communities, as 1 said in my presidential speech at Gaya. 


The Time for Civil Disobedience 

1 ate also add thai we on oar part should be in a position to give some sort of under- 
taking that wa shall not by word, deed, or gesture, encourage the revolutionary propa- 
ganda ami that we shall make every effort to pot an end to such a movement. This 
und ertaking to Ml needed, tor the Bengal Provincial Conference hat never identified 
itself with the revoluttonary propaganda. I believe that with a change of heart on the 
part of the Government, then to bound to be produced a change in the mentnl outlook of 
the revolutionary,* and with a settlement snob as 1 have described, tbe revolutionary 
m ove me nt will be a thing ef the past, and the very power and enemy which it now 
•dtotstod against the Ghvornmcnl will bo devoted to tbe real service of tbe people. 

If, however, oar edhr of a ostttement should not meet with any response, we most 
mm with our national work on the lines which we have pursued for tbe tost two years 
go that H may become impossible for the Government to osrry on tbe administration of 
tbs eoantiy uxespt by the exerctoe of its exceptional powers. There are some who shrink 
this step, who point out with psttoot logic that ws have no right to Mbps seppltes unless 
wears prepoiM to go to tbe ooaniry and sdvtoo the subject not to .ra tbetom, Mj 
magwer tolbatl wont to creels the atmosphere for national civil dtoobe dm noc, which mast 
betbeteet weapon in the toads ef Um peoplt striving for freedom. I have name tor 
htoterlent ptemdint; tottf reference to te be made tojfengitoh 
•teaggls. Imny point eat that ‘ 
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i in England in the time of tbe j 
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. kr oompeUiog tke 

lgrite«HMlw«(lH e eoept l eaal power.; .ad rrfcea Ike item 
(• odriee oar eauuymea am to pa; uz«* which art ooogbt te kt 
of the esseptioan! power* iwtsd iu the Government. 

rjrssr.rss 

diiohsikSQt'if oil hope* of reoonci.iotuiu tiii. Bit let u ilw foo* the foot thot civil 
diaobedtenoe raqatres o nigh stage of organisation, on infinite etpaeity for m^nfios. mi a 
left! desire to subordinate personal ami oommuoal inter** to Hie m tn inter** of the 
n o t ion ; and 1 eon tee iltt«e nope of India ever being ready for civil dtootml tenet nntil ehe 
la prepared to work Manama Uiudbi'i constructive programme to the liilea entente Tho 
end, however, must he kept in view, lor freedom meet he won. 

The Goal. 


Bot, a* I have aaid, I see sign* of reconciliation everywhere. The world le tired of 
conflict* and I think 1 bee a real ihviie for construction, lor coaeol elation. 1 belie v* that 
India ha* a great pan to p.ay in the history of the world. She lie* a mtusage to deliver* 
and ihc to anaiona to deliver it in the Council Chamber ol that greet ooiumonw«*ltl» e( 

nation* of which 1 have spuktrii. Will British t n — to 1*1 rrrm f Tt thorn 

1 say, yon can have peace to-«iay ou term* that are houourahie both to you ami to on 
To the British community in India. 1 bay, you have come with traditions of freedom, and 
you caonot refuse to co-operate with os iu our national struggle, provided we recognise 
your rigid to be heard m the final settlement. To the people of Bengal I niy, you iiav* 
made great sacrifice* for daring to win political freedom, and on yon has fallen the brant 
of official wrath. The tim- is not jet for pumug aside yoar politioat weapon*. Fight 
bard, hot tight dean ; and when the time for cettiemeot comes, as it is bound to come, 
enter the peace conference, not iu a spirit of at rogsuee. hut with becoming humility, so 
that it may be mid of you that you were greater iu your achlevestem than in adversity. 
Nationalism to merely a process in self-realisation, sr.f -development and ecif-fuitiiment. 
It to not an end In itself. The growth and devriupineui of nationalism is necessary so 
that humanity may realise itself, develop itself ami lu:ti« itself ; and I k*cech yon when 
you discuM the terms of sett.emeiit, do not forget the -arger claim of humanity in yonr 
prid** of nationalism. For myself, 1 have a c;e»r vision as to what I seek. I seek a feder- 
ation of the states of India : each tree to follow, as it must follow, the culture and tbo 
tradition of its own people: each bonnd to each in the common eervioe of all : n groat 
federation within a greater federation, the federation of free nations, whose freedom to 
the meaaure of tlieir service to man. and whose unity the hope of peace among the peoples 
of the earth. 


F ARID PO RB—3RD MAY 1925 . 

When the Bengal Provincial Conference assembled tbi* afternoon, 
Mahatma Gandhi made n lengthy speech lasting for half an hour. After hie 
speech wee over one hundred lending delegates of the Argumaa Islnmin came 
to the Conference end took their seats on the dais amidst prolonged cheers. 


Mahatma Gandhi’s Addros* 

Mahatma Gan ltd at (lie outset tendered his congratulations to the Hubjccts Committee 
for finishing their deliberation* in harmony, It was an open secret that there wore 
disputes, differences and discussion* »n connections with *ome of the resolutions that come 
up for discussion before the Subjects Committee, but all's well that rods well. Me 
that there were omstitut ion-making assemblies everywhere and that each 
difference* weald continue till the end of time. If they were permitted to pry late the 
•cerate of the British Cabinet they would find even there similar differences and dto- 


Need for Non-violence. 

i, be ..id tlut lie b»l lb* pdmmre end prirlleg* N rMdiH •* ***U»jj 

|r. C. K Du', .perch while in C»:ea(U. la tt be faaail f betjlr. gee tad 

aiHmed «emf werd from kirn tbooghtbr laaguge wee dillrrwtt. Mr. Deepwi"" 
SaMkt bat Ml the laaamme from Mr. OomlhL Home of thrm might tbiak that tt ene 
SuTwwMttM — wTSeSee ke kml ell led kt — tt - rmtt» wmrw.a ****** aad alee 
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* U mm dm . He did at want to rod the long— gi but tbs thought that was etatod 
them, If tiny neiu true to the notion and true to the policy cnnaoioted la C tkmm la 
tfi% Umb tberewm nothing! the address tootiiltt. It mi re-enunciation of the 
policy laid down for the And tine la the history of the Coagfom in m& la 1H0 they 
tbot$ to annom m that la eider to attaia their goal, to attain Bwaraj, they mmt follow 
aeo-vloteat and truthful means. If daring the intervening period tbeee who wen engaged 
la ehaplM the a a ti oaa* life had advocated that programme, It was heeaeae they had 
nothing to offer. What mote ooald they expeot from thoa t They had oompUcated 
•questions before them* As Hindus they bad to deal with Muslims, Clmstisaa, Zorastriana, 
Bibbs and the various sa b nets of the Hindus, Bow were they to achieve unity between 
those diverse elements, except meant which were not open to question f The Bengalees 
woo Id want to rale the whole of India ; likewise the Gujeratees and the Mahaiatccs would 
think in the tame way. The M m s alman s would like to ettabliih a new empire. Them 
wat no escape from them diverse elements except by ncn-violefit and truthful means, 
beeaoee without that, he thought, they would be sitting on a mine which waa likely to 
•explode at aay moment and that was why he had advocated a policy of non-violence and 
truthfulness* They might do anything they liked with their country after attaining 
Swaraj. Be knew that the Bengalee youth was eager to die for the freedom of his country 
.and was burning with love for her, bet Gandbiji yielded to none of them in this respect. 


Mr. Das’s Addrem 

Bef erring to Mr. Dot's address Gandbiji asked if Mr. Deo said anything new in it. 
Did be not sey the save thing in bis btantile! speech at Gayaf They knew how 
Mr. Dos bad bun assailed, how many detiactors be bad, non merely among the Europeans 
but amongst his own count ij men and even in his own camp. Re might have sat on the 
ft nor. Be was impatient lor Bwaraj, but he undeistood their limitations. Be could not 
hurl defiance at the British Throne. He admitted his incapacity and that of his 
•countrymen. It required a strong aim to deliver the country. They bad got to evolve not 
nurely a capacity for dying or killing, but required the courage to live even in the 
face of edium, censure, neglect and boycott. It required some dtgree of courage even to 
live amidst stotms and strifes. How then were they to attain their freedom! Barely 
not by killing nor by dying, but by means of Hindu Muslim unity, the removal of 
untouobabilHy and by the spinning wheel. 

He prophesied that the day was drawing near and not now tar off, when nobody 
would cell him an idiot. The finest testimony that would be given to him was that be 
revived the cult of the chaika. His future was ensured so long as be swore by the charka. 
Let him have the spinning wheel and be would spin Bwaraj fof India, They were not 
by nature idle, but circumstances made them idle. Not having used tne wheel they 
•considered it useless. Hs wanted Englishmen to read the heart of the masses, to under- 
stand their economies. The moment Englishmen began to think in terms of the masses 
Gandbiji would fall pioetiate at their feet, because he knew their virtues and capacities. 
But he Opsld net do so unless Englishmen developed along the right lines. What waa 
the me of his speaking to Englishmen or speaking against them, If be chained 
them with tie black crime of having robbed the oountry of the spirting wheel t Bat 
why should he charge them with this when his oountry men wanted to serve India 
through tbs Congress sad make It a living organisation t He asked them to continue 
spinning and me kbaddar not only on ceremonial occas io ns, bet at borne also. They 
should spin at knot for half as hour a day. How oould they attain Bwaraj if they 
could not do this little psactloal thing t He reminded them that thorn who shirked from 
their duty should hum no tend in shaping the destiny of the nation or in attaining 
Bwaraj. He asked them to retain the yarn franchise, and to make It obligatory upon 
cmy man and w oma n* 

Be next aald Hut come of tbms oomidered that Mr. Dm was carrying ou a eearet 
nmoHetim with the Oiwiwiv Bo far m he knew there was no meray whatever 
Anfi it, Lord Bbrhmhtad hud mt no secret m sm sg e to Mr. Don If thsy eomteked 
Ms, Dm, hi knew the? mould find He man men desirim deliverance for Us country. 
Tk Hems Hu link that hound Mm wfchMr.Dmaad which ohoukl bind the people with 
Mr, Dun After they bad made the obotmtl their kadtr, lfhs Mta they s hoaJfa fade 
Abe fire with Mm and alt mould he matt. 
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4 MAY 'S* | RESOLUTIONS 

Reoolmtioa 

Tie foBowiog resolutions were pasted by the Conference on the 3rd 
May:- 

Self-Government Keeoleti uo 

1. The CMfeiwwe dtctarri tUt the National itiral ot 8ww ij icvotves the right 
of the ladies Nation to live it* own life, to have the opportunity of self -realisation, 
self -development and self-fulfilment and the Itbertjr to wotk for the consolidation of the 
dmiae clement which go to make op the Indian Nat* on, ouitnp^ird and unobstructed 
by any oottide domination. 

3. That if the British Bmpire recognise* such right and docs not obstraet the 
TealMatkm of Swaraj ami it prepared to give such oppot tunny and undertakes to make 
the neeemary aaciifices to make such rights effective, this Conieience calls open the Indian 
Nation torealite Its Swaraj within the British Commonwealth 

3. This Conference farther declares that for the acceptance and realisation by th« 
the Indian Nation of such an Meal it is absolutely necessary for the Government (a) To 
divest itself to its wide discretionary powers of constraint ; <#) To release nil Urn 
political prisoners ; (c) To immediately guarantee to the Indian Nation Its fullest 
recognition of the right of the people to establish Swaraj within the British Commonwealth 
in the near future ; and (d) To lay the foundation of such Swaraj Immediately, to that 
it may be pomble for the people of the country to apply the resources ot the State to the 
leal work of construction and consolidation. 

Government's Repressive Policy Condemned 

4. (a) That until and unless those who are being detained wider Regulation HI 
of ISIS and the Ordinance are found guilty after public trial by the ordinary laws of 
the lands, this Conference expresses its couvictiun that they are not guilty ot any violent 
activities : (ft) This Conference condemns the recent repressive policy of the Government 
and declares that the Bengal Ordinance Act is a taw. less law and an instance of wanton 
violenoc, unworthy of any Government which has the good of its subjects in view and 
ua insult to the people of Bengal and destructive of this very law and order upon which 
it la stated to be baaed and expresses its conviction that not one of the prisoner* arrested 
On the SStfa October aod declared to have been guilty of violent activities by Lord 
Bending and Lord Lytion bad any connection with any violent movement. 

5. That this Conference is further of opinion that it has been clearly established 
on the evidence of the principal incidents of the history of Bengal from 1308 down to 
the present day, that it is the repressive policy of the Government that has fostered 
the revolutionary spirit ami urges that if the Government Is really desirous of terminating 
the propaganda for violence, it should forthwith desist from the employment of gymfi 
ymmcmmr and abandon its repressive policy. 

Release of Politicals Demanded 

«. For the establishment of a peaceful atmosphere in the country, ibis Conference 
CP— idem It absolutely necessary for the Government to release nil tbe political prisoners 
and to allow these who are In exile for the same mesons to return to India. 

All then rmolutfano ware carried almcat without d heu n ion . 


PARIDF0R&-4TH MAY 1925. 

Oa W* tth Map We (ollowinc natation «r« adopted without dimaaioo 
Mid Am wm imtietD; Boapeoolm. 

The tat msolatfen referred to Thrfcmwar and condemned the action of the Bmh m w 
tan tnoooNnotng the Civil auB pending in the Hngll Ooon. 

The — t mobtton related to -illsg* re m ga u im tt o a . 

The third mnluflim gave power to the totalled Depr esse d Clonm to temples, 
to mfcs Yedas. and so draw water from wells. 

Tho asm wmtoiHo urged that the ryots taold mop paying itaal w t ta nod [h> 
-empowered to ereot kalidiagn dig tanks sad eat trem. There wen other molntloo^ hot 


no » 



Maharashtra Provincial Conference 

* SA7ARA-1 : TH MAY 1925. 

Presidential Address 

# The following is an English summary of die presidential address 
delivered by Mr. Ramrao Deskmukh at tbe Maharashtra Provincial 
Conference held at Satara on the 1 1th May 1925 

Mr. Chairman and Delegates, I thank you gratefully for the honour you 
have done me. Though Berar and Maharashtra are one in their duties and 
one in their hearts, Berar is far from Satara and even if you bad deoided to 
bring a man from a distant province, you oould have secured a fitter 
than myself. Swarajist as I am, none should accept my opinions as belonging 
to the whole party. And as I am not a leader, the greater is the freedom 
with which I can express myself. 

The last remnants of Maratha power and liberty are yet to be seen in 
Satara though the last vestige of the founders of the Maratha Empire, whose 
Darshana would have been a blessing to me, has just passed away. I think 
the fort of Pratapgad stands as a monument to inspire the coming genera* 
tions. He whom the sight of Pratapgad. and Ajinkyatara fails to stir with 
feelings of patriotism must really be a stone, be he a Brahman or a non* 
Brahman ! 

To my mind, tne Provincial Conference is a place for dismissing political 
matters and as such I prise the opportunity you have given me, an humble 
friend of Berar leaders, to take part in such deliberation. Myself being a 
stranger to Maharashtra, I leave to you the matters relating closely to your 
own province via, your needs and your political situation and your faults 
without discussing them myself. 

Present Situation. 

Mr. Gandhi effected unity at Belgaum and it is owing to that fact that 
some scope is left in the Congress and its subordinate institutions for politico! 
thought Otherwise, our whole political work would have begun and ended 
in oounting the Tilak Swarajya Fund and in measuring the length in miles of 
yarn spun, in numbering how many untouchsblee took their seats on tho 
carpets along with the touohablea and in inventing a metre for calculating the 
degrees to which the Hindu Mabomedan quarrels rise or falL But at 
Brigaum Swarqjya rarty was recognised is part of the Congress and 
therefore, struggle with the Government though it be on national grounds, 
remained a topic for such political gatherings ; henoe was it that the potifeiea! 
colour of these bodies was maintained intnot Some one might oldest that 
straggle with Government oa principles of reason cannot be the eole * polities * 
of the country. True, but the whole creative power of tho people depends 
upoh ratiocination. Where there is no appeal to intellect, there eea be no 
activity. . To be brief. I fori that to restrict reasoning or to keep aloof from 
it, is to renounce the springs of aotite forces. 
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Nwd for Cp’orditition. 

Before the birth of the new Reformed Indian Constitution, Indian pcHfrw 
wm mainly sentimental and devoted (0 popular awakening. In thost days 
voblfo speeches, meetings, resolution* had groat pcemiasnee* In 1910 the 
Reforms appeared and the electorate came into being ; the majority of people’s 
repreeentathree in the Legislative Assembly and the Provincial Legislative 
Coonefls became a solid fact 7et till (be year 1993 the politics of India was 
one-sided or tranoated. And it grew to its foil development only when in 
that year the Swirejya Party saw the light of day. Some people imagined 
that the growth of the seoond half was the death of the first half, and even 
to-day some continue to think so. It is false to hold that the entry of 
Swantfys Party into Councils paralysed the other half. Swandya Party has 
as much need of inside sgitstion as outside igitetion. But it is not possible 
for one party to carry on both the agitations. Different mentalities of the 
men of light mid leading in the country drove men to different parties and 
no one party had sufficient man-power to keep up the work. The division 
•of workers is the only reason of the lull in polities. Thus the neoesaity of 
•co-ordination of all the parties is urgently felt more than ever. 

Question of Counoil Entry 

Swarajya Party deoided to contest the Council-eieetions and thus, on the 
•one hand it lost its old friends who were afraid of the sin of Council-entry and 
on the other it incurred the wrath of the Moderates and the Non-Brahmans. 
Had the Swangya Party not been deserted by the No-cbangers, it would not 
have eared for the moderate and the Non-Brahman opposition and by dint 
of its joint strength it would have established its majority both in the Legis- 
lative Assembly and three or more of the Provincial Councils. 

All those who gave evidence before the Muddiman Committee— and 
there were Ministers. Non-Brahman leaders and Mahomedans among them— 
ware of opinion that the present diarchieal system was impreotioable and 
.that* therefore, it must be replaced by another of provincial autonomy. 
There were a few exceptions to that, no doubt, hut they do not affeet the 
geneml trend of evidence before the Committee. Ait among them there 
was not n single Swarajist and yet why should the Mahomedans, the Non- 
Brahamans sod the Moderates even, depose that diarohy was a failure with 
«ne voioe and why should they have demanded a mere substantial spare of 
powers t Were the Hindu Mahomeodao quarrels then ended f Were the 
Ex tr em ists and the Moderates friends 1 Wes the Brahman Non-Brahman 
•controversy at an end f The obstructive policy of the Swarajists drove other 
parties to ooodamn diarohy ; those who called it i Doom plate bat were mA 
pr e pared to stigmatise it as disappointing nod unsatisfactory, be g a n to find 
fsnlt with the same. Could this have been possible, if the Swarajists had 
esptuied the Council 1 It cannot be denied that the Swaiajye Party s noc e ede d 
In transforming other partiec into Oppositionists. This alone proves the 
work of the Swan$st in respect of intellectual eoovietion end eeffive schievr 
mmL Bat whet io the use of ergmag with those whose idea of activism is 
frtd ed inths Cherkbe and Cfas i Mia alone t The Bengal 0 «lfa«os ws s p sr 

fhrtr 00 other parties. In that, too, Government have realised that In d i a ns 
•can no longor submit to any yoke it might think fit to impose. 
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JtoaiinrBfrkcnhaad Talk 

Wilt thong h the Mootford Reforms tore been exposed end though 
there remains no party in the lend now to blindly lend its -support to tha 
O fl fW MBeA the question of the future it ee insistent as ever. Every 
psiitioal party modifies its poiioy in accordance with that of the opposite party. 
To*day all eyee. are turned towards Readiog-Birkeubead discussion*. For 
myself I da not think any thing of moment can oome out of them. The main* 
ten a a ea of a strong army in India, the consolidation of pro-government 
p ar ties and the safety of European affairs by the execution of the Lee 
Recommendations are the only cares of the Governmeqt to-day. The com- 
forts of white ofioera were studied and supplied last year and this year 
attempts were successfully made to organise an Indian pro-government party, 
la the last year in the Indian Assembly a joint Natioudist party consisting 
of the 8warajists and the Independents was formed and the obstructive policy 
was nearly suooessfuL But this year found the Nationalist party broken 
and the Independent party melted. Scarcely had all the parties joined 
hands to condemn the Montford Reforms, to repudiate the repressive policy 
pursued by Government when the poiioy of divti* $t imp$ra was undertaken 
and this may be taken as an indication of the policy of tbe new age as it 
is called. To my mind, this policy of Divide and Rule will be etill more 
ruthlessly followed after Lord Reading's return. My idea is that Govern- 
ment will decide its poiioy in accordance with the nature of the elections to 
councils in 1996. If the Moderates and the Independents are in the aeoen- 
dant in tbe next elections, we might get Provincial autonomy. Then the 
Swarajists will have again to strengthen aod organise themselves. It is also 
necessary to strengthen the hands of the Labour Party in England whieh 
may be at any time the dominant party in Parliament and which may give 
away any rights to Indiana and thus put the Conservative Party in a false 
position. Thus from all points of view it is necessary for the Government 
to tore at its baek in 1927 a solid party of Indians and this alone will be 
the end of the ao-oalled Reading-Birkenhead talk. 

How to Strengthen the Congress 

Is the Swarsjya Party, then, to allow those parties which it has rendered 
unemployed, to organise themselves again in 1997 Y If that happen we will 
have to oontent ourselves with hollow Provincial Autonomy. The feeling of 
nationalism that has surged up in Indian minds cannot be s a tisfi ed and 
realised unices and until British Parliament is mads to recognise the right 
of Indians to self-determination. In consideration of all these facts the 
Coogrem of 1996 ought to* be of great importance. The adf-determination 
of India depends on the coordination of the Congress and the Councils. 
As the electorate#! the Councils is free for all kinds of people, so must the 
Oongrs ar e lec torate be. He who oonsents in writing to the aims and the 
methods of the Congress must be a Congress-member. He should not have 
to pay any kind of subscription, either in yarn or in money. Looking at the 
thooaandsof spectators gathered at Nagpur, Mahatma Gandhi exclaimed 
that die Congress had really become a Congress of the masses I Can the 
Ctagrem not belong to the mi m e s if Congressmen take their scats on afl 
representative institutions ranging from the village Peoehayats to tbe 
Leghtetive OoumSb Y The Congram-electorate is extended and if it begins 
to exorcise to power aw all the Council and tbe Panotoyat electorates, 
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•wwMkitt tk® Working OonmiUn be .at potent y the Rxmtivt Goomfl 
of tto Viceroy t If the Congrats waste to establish parallal gowraawi ite 
mambetehip of only eleven thousand U »Mt dp in.uBcteot. It mote be 
twnnMmeed nod I trust you will make suitable reoom ms rotations to the Oon~ 
gnm with a raw to that Unless endeavours are made to strengthen the 
Congress in 1990* it will be moribund and the Congress itself will hive 
removed the obstacles placed by the Swarajists in the path of the Government 

The Tarn Franchise 

When the Congress adopted the yarn qualification, it was said that 
workers alone are entitled t» be Congress-members. For that purpose the 
constitutions of Russian Bolshevik bodies were drawn upon. But it was 
forgotten that the Bolshevik bodies were seoret societies, while the Congress 
was an epen. political organisation. The latter must include even sympathisers. 
How o&n the definition of s worker be confined to a spinner f Yarn franchise 
is a measure of the spread of dootrine of Abimsa. My humble request to 
Mahatmqji would be that he should now go out of ‘the Congress. May hia 
party be triumphant after a lapse of say ten or twenty thousand years ! 
When Shivaji, Pratapsinha, Ranjitsinha, Shri Ram and Sbri Krishna fail 
to follow you, oh, what can miserable men like ourselves do t 

Confusion of Ideals 

Untpuchability, Hindu- Mahoraedan disunity and B rahman-Non- Brah man 
controversy —these three problems are at present closely oonneotad with 
Indian politics. Before 1920 the predominant thought of the oouotry eras 
to checkmate the Government and hence all parties could soon unite when 
the necessity for the same arose. Circumstances changed after that The 
eyes of the people were turned from the Government to themselves and the 
people themselves were advised to find their faults, instead of levelling 
oritieism at others. The result of this was that every one began to pick 
holes in mnother coat and the process assumed alarming proportions. Patterns 
and forbearatioe were preached ; penance of three weeks' fast was undergone, 
hut all was to no purpose. Hindu- Moslem unity was possible in 1916. 
Without penanoe, in one night Lok. Tiiak oould bring about unity between 
the Hindus and the Mahomedans. And then too the Britisher's Government 
was working here as to-day. There is none to-day who is not confuted 
to-day by theca problems. Till 1920 these question had not assumed such 
great importance; because the thoughts of the people were directed by 
leaders to the rulers and hence th* paopb were being inspired with 
patriotiem. 

Communal Problem 

The question of Uutouehability is national in the sense that, to hold six 
stores of people as. untouchables is to place fetters of slavery upon them. 
Bait the questions of Hindu- Moslem unity and the Brehmao— Non-Brahman 
controversy are not national in that light. Those Mahomedans and Non- 
Brahmans who are actuated by national thoughts do not raise the question 
at all. But to-day majority of Mahomedans and Non-Brahmans do not think 
nationally. There are Mahomedans who feel that thair metre* ite some- 
whereouteide India and this feeling has increased »ia« dunng the last 
lour paaie. Evan national Mabomedao leaders like Barrier J inneh, 
Mariana Haerat Mohaai. Hakim AJmal Khan and ^ advnajte 

unmminil 1 seises fits tinn At f wr** M. Mahomed Alt de ma nde d tin 
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biMwIiiHm lor conversion to Islam, AO these boimmbIi life netiopa? 
impertonoo to tte iweito 0 ! Hindu flanghetan end ShRL For* it it 
not the pre se nt temper of the Mahomedans in favour of eotitoiiv the whole 
to MabcansdanUen 9 Reel Nationalism it not the dominance of one religion 
over Another# Reel Nationalism it not the dominenoe of one elite o?er 
Another# Reel Nationalism it the maintenance of lore end unity among 
them eO end bf> meant of that, the upboldiog of the whole nations dignity* 
Under thete oiroomstanoes who can bear the rule of one religion over 
Another! 

The Non-Brahmin Mdvcment 

Just at religious fanaticism hat alienated the Mahomedant from Nation- 
alism, to hat aooial revolutionism made the Non-Brahmins tome what anti- 
natiooaL Tbit Non-Brahmin Party, think that there can be no political 
progreat unlest tocial reform is effected. But what sooial reform, 
in their opinion, means is difficult to comprehend. If they do not want 
the predominance of Brahmin priests, then that of their own priests is 
equally reprehensible. If they want to do away with the inequality among 
the various castes why should they then have the dominance of another caste 
instead of that of the Brahmin f Formerly there were some Lingaysts and 
Jains in the Non* Brahmin Party. But now they have been driven away. It 
it not just possible that these again might form a distinct group of their own 
Against the Maharattai themselves 9 The same sin which the Non-Brahmins 
proclaim to have been committed by the Brahmins, will bs attributed by the 
new Parties to the Non-Brahmins f If these Non-Brahmins really felt that 
there should be no caste-superiority, men like Prof. Lathe who is an 
eduoated Jain, and Mr. Chikodi who is an educated Lingay&t, would not have 
been given over in the last Counoil-elections by them 1 Is it not clear that, 
bad communal representation been granted to Non-Brahmins, the Jains, 
Lingayats, Telia and Malis would have got no share in it 9 Why should it 
then not be mainteined that the Non-Brahmin Party Was organised apt to 
bring about equality of all castes, but to establish the superiority of one single 
group over others! No Non-Brahmin Party, in demanding communal 
representation, has ever maintained that at least one representative to every 
five or ten thousand of the other sub-castes be given. Wbat would be the 
result of this arrangement if it were effeoted t In the Counoil election there 
will be suoh a confusion and so many quarrels that the Non-Brahmins 
themselves will dedine such communal representation. It is from this despair 
and disgust, I think, that Nationalism will be born among the Non-Brahmin 

Party* 

Boyoott and Swadeshi 

Delegates, so Jar, 1 have considered, according to my lights the political 
circumstances and the problems connected therewith. I have already told 
you that, though I am a Swarajist, my views are my own. I will now refer 
to the Swadeshi Boycott question and the*, close my address. Boycott of 
British goods to the largest possible extent will not certainly and tolly 
encourage native industries, but it will positively be an instrument for that 
work* But being enchanted with an AHadius lamp that was to bring. 
Swaiajya 'within one year, we gave up Boyoott and embiaoed the Charka! 
But why should we not practise Boyoott against those who systematically 
daetooyod our industries, toowed the completes! disregard of our trade and 
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oommoM, endeavoured to suppress them to u new to rise again, nod 
attempted to foroo the principle of Imperial Preference on India I If them 
fe sin in this we must commit it end acquire the merit of national uplift* 
Well, keeping Boycott apart, at least Swadeehitm ought to hare spread under 
the protecting wings of lore. But Swadeshisra too came to be monopolised 
by the Charka ! I want Indian industries to be developed by all means, by 
great and small industries. Swadeshi and Boyoott form a weapon in the 
fight for Swarajya. But who can whisper this in the ourrent Ago of Lore I 
But these days, howerer, will pass and we wilt see once again harmony 
and peace established between the Mabomedans and the Hindus, Brahmana 
and the Non-Brahmins, and even the Untouchables wilt he actuated with 
feelings of patriotism. Sbivaji was a Maharatta but waa not born for tbo 
Maharattas alone. He was born to liberate India from bondage to effaot the 
resurrection of Hinduism. 1 revered Lok. Tilak because he o&me into the 
world for the uplift ol the whole Indian Nation. Who does not respect Mr. 
Baptists who is a Mahratta by caste, Christian by religion but national in bia 
work I I trust that India will produce such leaders of national tempera* 
ments and the Nation will occupy a prominent plaoe among other free nations 
of the world. I earnestly pray that golden time would soon dawn for ua all ! 


Resolutions. 

After the Presidential speech was over Mr. L. B. Bhopatkar moved the 
following resolution : — 

*' In view of the adverse effect of the yarn franchise on the memberabip 
of the Congress the Conference requests the All-India Congress Committee to 
recommend to the next Congress the atalition of the yarn franchise and to 
restore the old four-anna franchise". 

Mr. V. J. Patel in a vigorous speech seconded the resolution. He aaid 
the yarn franchise was absurd. It bar! worked havoc and the prestige of the 
Congress was going down. It was said that numbers did not matter. It did 
matter. If it were so, he wanted the Congress to say that it had ooaaed to 
represent the country. According to him, tho Congress waa the only repre- 
sentative institution and it must have a vast number behind it who should 
have one aim and only one Swaraj. 

A number of amendments were put opposing this resolution. 

Mr. N. C. Kelkar in supporting it effectively answered the opposition 
and the resolution was in the end earned by a majority, all amendments 
being negatived. 

Another resolution expressed pleasure at Dr. BesantV Commonwealth of 
Iodi;. Bill and hoped *it would be crowned with suooees. 


SATARA-1 2TH MAY 1925 . 

At the eeeond day’s sitting of the Maharashtra Provincial Conference 
Mr. N. C. Kelkar moved the following most important resolution 

The Conference deplores the present lull in the oountry and ie am* 
phatioally of opinion that the same is due mainly though not entirely to 
Mm Congress having for some time oeased to have a political policy and pro- 
gramme of ite own devoting itself as it has been doing ezatueively to the 
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■caaatnicitve p rogramm e iM k eaeeotiafly Doo-potitioei tad aim to (hi 
alnsMto wafer anoono t he uriow HMm* nartka in the ooantrr. 

“The ffnelerewM therefore noommeedato the AJHnfie " — 
thet k older to give fraah fenpetae to political life it k ahao to tdy nee aaeary 
that the pctitkal progranun of; the Snqj party ahonld he inaadktaly 
tahaa op fay the C o n gtom ae Ha own with auto m od ifi cati on ae neoeamiy 
aaablkg tie wiw poStiool pattiae to jei* the Gongrem ee at the time of 
•the towtor ff i nn a and thee p r eaeot a united front to the Government 
in the prea an t political atraggk both iaekk and ootaide the Congrem”. 

Mr. Kelhar in moving the naolntioa said that the Congram had e 
poHtical pwtnnni to IMfi and again in IMI bat ainea then it became void 
of pnltiae. 

. The raaohatka bring pat to rote wee carried with acclamation. 

Prceident'a Glariig Speech 

In hk ekcfng epoeefa Mr. Detomnhh, the P reaid ant , eongrataktad toe 
•Con fa r n ce apon having carried the fiaaehhe icaolntfon and Mahamhtra 
on having dken to ngk d itaelf from the “yam net” and entboaiaaticeUy 
paaafng Mr. Kc&ara reeohitioo regard inn political programme and unity in 
toe country. Batoning to the no-obangera’ attitada he remarkad that by 
keeping th am aal vaa aloof or boyeotttog the Oonferanoa they had actually 
prac ti ced vtokn ea . The Confomnoe waa then dkaolved. 



The U. P. Liberal Conference 

CAWNPUR—l OTH APRIL 1 925. 

The fifth cession of the U. P. Liberal Conference wee held on the 
10th April 1925 at Cawnpore under the presidency of 'Pundit Hirdaya 
nath Kttnzns. A large number of delegates and visitors were present 
includ i ng Dr* Beaant , Mr. Chintamani Mr. Jamnadas DwaHrsdas 
Pundit Gokaran Nath Misra, Principal Senjiva Rao and Sir* Tef 
Bahadur Sapru. 


Chairman’s Speech 

Bai Amuid Swarup Bahadur, the Chairman of the Reception Cbssauttss, 
in his speech after w dooming the delegates to the great city of Cawspors 
referred to the death of Sir Ashutosh Mukherjee, Bhupetidia Nath Base 
and Sir Ookuldaa Parekh. Regarding the Provincial Budget Bd Attain! 
Swamp Bahadur thanked the Government of India for reducing by M lakhs 
their contribution to the Central Government and said that the whole —nuns 
realised should be spent towards primary education* sanitation and rural 
communications etc. With regard to the military policy, he oonsidated 
IndianiaatioD of the army and military training of Indiana to be an absolutely 
necessary preliminary to the success of selKSovemmeet. Refeniag to the 
Reforms the Rai Bahadur said the Liberals reoogniaed that the Act was a 
distinct sdvanes on the old sytem it replaced. The Liberals bad no regrets 
to express end no apologies to offer for their part in the diecumion that 
preceded the passing of the Act in the events that followed it. Regarding 
the majority report of the Muddiman Committee, he said that it had been 
unanimously condemned by the press and the platform. In conclusion the 
Rai Bahadur exhorted the Liberals to strengthen the party* to popularise it 
among the classes and masses by means of propaganda work, by speeches, 
•distribution of tracts and pamphlets and by starting Hindi and Urdu dailies. 

The messages of sympathy and regret for absence were received from 
the Rt. Hon’ble Mr. Srinivas Sastri and many others. 

Presidential Address 

Pandit Hirdayenath Kunsru then delivered his presidentm! address. 
Alter refeniag to the death of Mr. Montagu Pandit Kunsru dealt at coari* 
dnable length with the question of the Reforms end traced their history 
during the last six yearn. These Reforms when initiatod satisfied no poHtitol 
party in India. The speaker then quoted the views of Sir Stanley B ea d , 
Lord Cermieheal and Sir William Meyer who appeared as witoemes before 
the Joint Com mit te e on the Government of India Bill particularly as remade 
the introduction of nuponsibilitf to Icgiclatort in the Csutml Governmeah 
He president then rsfered to the dsmends lor further advance in the 
Reforms that led to the appointment of the Reforms Enqnisy Commfctosu 
The speaker then dealt at length with the views contained in the mefschy 
mi minority reports sad referring to the tystem of dyarchy mhl that 
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HwBgw I opooents of dyarchy were thoee who had experience of Re working. 
Bo quoted Sir Cbimanlal Setalvad who aaked if he would try R with another 
Government replied “ Certainly not** Mr. Kunzru added “ It was impor 
efUe to give dyarchy another chance. Its defects were incurable and it oould 
not live down its past " 

Dealing with the working of the Reforms* Pt. Kunsru challenged the 
assertions of the U. P. Government that there had been deterioration in 
transferred subjects. He referred in details to the working municipalities 
in these provinces which were governed by an Act passed in the time of 
Sir James (Now Lord) Meston. Continuing the speaker ..said the Moderate 
deputation to England in 1919 pointed out the anomaly of allowing oontrol 
over popular part of provincial executive to be exercised by a Government 
whioh remained wholly bureaucratio in character. Its demand for partial 
liberalisation of the Central Government was rejected on the ground that 
elected majority provided for in the Assembly would be able to substantial 
influence on the Government of India and in opening a new Indian Legislature. 
Lord Chelmsford and the Duke of Connaught assured them that the future 
would be very different from the past. The infiuenoe of the Assembly was 
perceptible while Mr. Montague was at the helm of Indian affairs but with 
his enforced resignation an unwelcome change came over the Government of 
Indio. The country has beoome accustomed to legislation by certification 
and conflicts between the Govermeut of India and the Assembly are of fre- 
quent occurrence. An irremovable executive and an elected majority do 
not go together. Both to avoid deadlocks and to bring the Government of 
India into harmony with provincial Governments that portion of the Central 
Executive which deals with oivil administration should be made responsible 
to the legislature. It has been generally suggested that until India is able 
to assume responsibility for her defence the Army and Foreign and Political 
Departments should, subject to certain safe-guards be left in the hands 
of the Governor-General. This reservation is, however, coupled with the 
condition that a scheme should be formulated to prepare Indians for defenoe 
of their motherland within a reasonable period of time. The authors of 
the minority report express their agreement with the proposals. 

Concluding, the president said, “ the situation in whioh we find our- 
selves to-day is one of no ordinary difficulty. Forces of reaction are, block- 
ing the path of progress in every direction. The Empire which depends 
for its existence on the obliteration of all considerations of race is making 
race domination the corner stono of its policy. England is firmly declaring 
her resolve not to lot British authority suffer any domination and is prepared 
to mortgage the future of India for contentment of European services. Only 
a United India can hope to repulse the determined attacks that are being 
made oti her liberties aud to renew its march on the road to self realisation”. 


CAWNPUR-I2TH APRIL 1925. 

to" 

Proceedings and Resolution# 

The second day's session of the U. P. Liberal Conferenoe was held 
on the 19th April. Pandit Hirdaynath Kunsru presided. There waa a large 
attendance of delegates and visitors which included Sir Tcj Bahadur Sapru 
Dr. Auuie Beeant, Mr. C. Y. Chintumani, Paodit Gokaran Nath Misra, 
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Thakuf Huaww 8iogh. Mr. H. H. Homo, Dr. Shafatt Ahmad Khan, 
Pandit Nanak Ch a n d, Goknkhand Naurang and Munahi lahwar Saratu 
The Proceedings of the Conference lasted for six hours. 

After passing a resolution referring to the death ol Mr. Montague, Mr. C. Y. 
Chintamant, ex-Ministcr of Industrial, U. P., proposed a resolution expressing 
keen disappointment with the reoommendatious of Stores Purchase Committee 
and urging that the stores purchase department be not abolished. Mr. Chiuta* 
mani dealt at length with the proceedings of the Committee and said that 
aoooiding to his information the report bore the signature of a report but 
had seut a minute of dissent. The Director of Industries who was Secretary 
of Committee was apparently not allowed to express his views and the report 
was only fit to be consigned to the waste paper basket 

The president than invited Dr. Annie Secant to address the Conference. 
Referring to the resolution dealing with Self-Government Mrs Besaut said 
that Indiana should be allowed complete control over internal affairs. 
She condemned propaganda work started by Lord Sydenham's party in 
England and America against Indians which was gross misrepresentation of 
affaire and was creating serious prejudices. She wished that recruitmeut 
of Englishmen for services in India especially for Indian Civil Service be 
•topped and oxged that it was quite unfair on the part of the Britishers to 
ignore protests raised against the Lee Commission recommendations. 

Babu Bisesuruath Srivastva proposed his resolution dealing with the 
military police of the government and urging a radical reform of the 
present policy and for the fullest opportunity for Indians to reoeive training 
and render service in all branches and ranks of defensive forces, there 
being no racial disqualification whatsoever. The resolution w:is seconded by 
Mr. P. N. Das of Mirsspur and passed. 

The next resolution dealt with the problem of Indians Overseas and 
resented the continued attempts of the Scuth African Government to make 
life intolerable to Indians and urged the Government of India to take actions 
under the Reciprocity Act of 1924. 

The Conference also resolved that emigration of Indian labour to tbo 
colonies should be stopped. 

Another resolution dealt with the recommendations of the Lee Commission 
which were held to be incompatible with steady progress towards responsible 
’Government. 

The Conference further resolved that the campaigu inaugurated in 
British Isles at the instance of the Secretary of State at India’s expense to 
bring more non-Indian recruits into services as adding insult to injury. 

Another resolution dealt with the Bengal Ordinance which was opposed. 

Pandit Iqbal Narain Gurtu moved a resolution regarding working of 
Reforms in the United Provinces which ran as follows M ie) This Con- 
ference repd tales and protests against the allegations made by the Governor* 
in-Gouneil in his despstches of 1923 and 1924 on the working of the works in 
these Provinces against the administration of transferred subjects and denies 
either that there has been any deterioration in these departments since they 
were placed In charge of Ministers or that their administration compares 
unfavourably with that of the reserved subjects by Governor-in-Council ; 
(1) This Conference notes with appreciation that all Indian Members oi 
Local Government have advocated complete responsible Government for these 
provinces*. 
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Pandit Gurtu quoted extracts from tbe despatch of the toed Govern- 
ment dealing with tbo working of tbe transferred deportment*, He slowed 
how referenoe* to the administration of Municipal Boerds and District 
Board were unjustified and stated that referenee to tbe lowering of tbo 
standard of education and efficiency by tbe Universities of tbe provinces was 
incorrect Pandit Gurtu thought that these despatches were apparently 
the foundations for stifling development of tbe reforms when the proposed 
Committee of Enquiry visited India. 

Dr. Shafat Ahmad Khan spoke in response to ao invitation from the chair 
about tbe standard of edneatiou maintained by the Universities. The resolu- 
tion after being further supported was passed. 

The last resolution dealt with Self-Government and read as follows 
(A) The Pifth United Provinces Liberal Conference reoords its keen sense 
of dissatisfaction with the report of the Beiorme Enquiry Committee signed 
by Sir Alexander Muddiman and four other members as failing entirely to 
satisfy public opinion in regard to the urgenoy of the need for a revision 
of the eonetitution. Their conclusions are not supported by the weight of 
evidence tendered before the Committee while their recommendations leave 
the position very much as it is. (B) In the opinion of this Conference tho 
facts revealed in the despatches of Provincial Governments and the written 
statements and tbe oral evidence before the Committee justify the view that 
the diarchies! system has not worked and cannot work satisfactory and is 
inconsistent with either responsible Government or sufficient administration 
and that the only alternative is unitary Government. (C) In the opinion 
of this Conference it is equally necessary that the Central Government should 
concurrently be made responsible to tbe Legislature in the field of Civil 
administration. As regards tbe Army and the Foreign and Political Depart- 
ments this Conference is of opinion that (I) The statute itself should 
provide for a minimum of funds to be budgetted for a period of year ( such 
minimum to be fixed and revised from time to time by a joint Committee 
of experts and mombers of tbo Legislature ; (2) hoard for tho Army beyond 
the minimum referred to above shall be subject to the vote of the Assembly 
(S) further* in regard both to the budget and the general policy of the Army 
the Legislature shall have the power of discussion ; (4) that in respeet of 
these departments there should l>e an inquiry sfter ten years by a Committee 
on which Indians are adequately represented, to determine whether they 
should bo transferred to the control of the Legislature. (D) This Conference 
highly appreciates the valuable service rendered by Sir Tej Bahadur Sarpu, 
Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyar, Mr. M. A. Jinnah and Dr. H. P. Paraqjpye bv 
writing their admirable report 

Tt was proposed by Mr. C. Y. Chintamani and supported by Mr. 
Naurang ofLahom. Pandit Gokaram Nath Misra of Luoknow aud Muushi 
lib war Saran of Allahabad and carried unanimously. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru then proposed a vote of thanks to tbe President 
and took the opportunity of expressing his views on the present political 
situation. Tim president in concluding the session thanked the Chairman 
of the Reception Committee, Rii Bahadur Anaud Swarup and the Secretaries 
lor su ee e s sf ully organising the Conference. 



The Kathiawad Political Confer en ce. 




The following la an Engliih translation of 

PmiJentiil Address at the 3rd Kathiawad Political 
at Bhavnagar on due 8th January 1925. 

Friends, the Presidentship ol the Kaihiawad Political Confercace had 
been offered to me before I went to jail, but I had then refused to ffumWtr 
the reepomibility attaching to that honourable position. As the reasons which 
then prompted my refusal do not exist any longer, 1 have accepted the 
hooonr now* though not without trepidation, — trepidation because there la 
a wide divergence between my own views and the views held by many, on 
political questions. Again the fact that 1 am President of the National 
Congress for the current year makes things rather awkward for me. That 
single burden is more than I can fairly discharge, and it would be elmoet 
too much for me during the year to undertake to guide the activities of 
this Conference in addition, if therefore presiding over your deliberations 
today implies any such responsibility, 1 msy say that 1 am not at ail In 
a position to do it justice. Moreover it would be unfair if the views which 
1 express as President here are imputed to the Congress simply because I 
happen to lead it also. 

It is necessary, therefore, for me to make it clear at the outset that 
my views about the Indian States have nothing to do with the views of the 
members of the Congress. My views are personal to me. They do not 
bear the imprimatur of the Congress. 

If I have been deemed worthy to be President of this Conference, 
X think it is because I am a native of Kathiawad and also because I enjoy 
dose relatione with the workers in this Conference, it is only an accident 
that I happen to lend the Congress at present 

Before I come to the subject proper, I most place on record the demise 
of Bbai Mansukhlal. Yon all know about my relations with him. No 
wonder that yon must feel his absence to-day ; bnt 1 cannot diagnlse the 
feet that 1 feel it very keenly. The death of the poet Mr. Maniahaaker 
Rataaji Bhatt Is also equally a matter for sorrow to yon and to mo. ft had 
not the privilege of knowing him intimately. It is no small thing that his 
aslstanee is no longer available t* ns. May God give to the families of 
both the patience to bear their loss and may the knowledge that we 
their grief lighten their sorrow. 


The Congress and Indian States. 

1 have often declared that the Congress should generally adopt a policy 
of non-interference with regard to question affecting Indian States. At s 
time when the people of British India are fighting for their own fr ee d om , 
for them to interfere with the affaire of the Indian State* would only he to 
betray Importance. Jest ae the Congress clearly cannot have any elective 
voice in the re latione between Indian States end the British Government, 
even eo wiU its interference be ineffective as tf> the relations between the 
States and their subjects. 

S«UI th* people in Biitiah India ae w»U aa la th. ladian Btataa ar. 
(aateMkaoH. Thaw to no ddbtroc ter taample bat— a th# mil 
Mi «ka waamm and anatoms ol Indiana in Barada aad of ladiaaaia 
Ah made bad. Tin people ol Bhavaagar amdoaetjr ralatad with tba people 

H 
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of Bajkot Still, thanks to artificial conditio*. the policy of Hajkot may 
bo difloroot tnm that of Bbavoagar. The exfatcoce of different poMdea 
is coo o ac ttoa with one and the same people is a state of things which 
ca nn ot last tor any length of time. Consequently even without any 
inte rf e r e n c e by the Congress, the unseen p resen ts of drcnmstancee alone 
maet load to the unification of policies in spite of a multitude of separate 
juri sd i ctions . , One ability to reach unity in diversity will be the beauty 
sad the test of oor dviliittioo. 

Bit I am firmly of opinion that to long as British India is not free, 
so long M tho people of British India have not attained real power, that 
it to say, to long at British India has not the power of self-express ion.~in 
* word to long at British India does, not obtain Swaraj * so Koog will India, 
British as well at. Native remain in a distracted condition. The existence 
ol n third power defends upon a continuance of such distraction We cen 
pot oor hones in order only when British India has attained Swaraj, 

The status of Indian States under Swaraj 

When Swaraj is attained what will things be like ? There will be a 
relation of mutual aid tod co-operation, and destructive conflict will be a 
thing of the past. British India under Swaraj will not wish for the destruc- 
tion ol the Indian States, but will be helpful to them. And the Indian 
States will adopt a corresponding attitude towards British India. 

The present condition of Indian States is in my opinion somewhat 
pitiable. For the princes have no independence. Real power does not 
consist in the ability to inflict capital punishment upon the subjects, hot 
in the will and the ability to protect the subjects against the world. Today 
Indian States do not have this ability, and consequently by misuse the will 
also ie as good as gone. On the other hand their power to oppress the 
subjects appears to have increased, As there is anarchy in the Empire 
there is anarchy in the States subordinate to the Empire. The anarchy 
in the States is not so much due to the Princes and the Chiefs a* it 
is very largely to the present condition of India. 

The present condition of India being opposed to the laws of Nature, 
that is of God. we find disorder and unrest all over the country. 1 defi- 
nitely hold that all will be we.l if one of the component parts of India 
(becomes sell-governing. 

Who must begin ? 

Who then must take the lint .step ? It is obvious that British India 
must lead the way. The people there have a consciousness of their 
horrible condition and a desire to be free from it, and as knowledge follows 
in tbs wake of desire, so those people only who wish to be rid of their peril 
will find out and apply the means of deliverance. 1 have therefore often 
•aid that the liberation of British India spells the liberation of the States 
as well. When the auspicious day of the lreedom of British India arrives* 
the relation of ruler and ruled in the Indian States will not cease but will 
be purified. Swaraj as conceived by me doss not mean the end of kingship. 
Nor doss it mean the end of Capital. Accumulated capital means ruling 
power, 1 am lor file establishment of right >elatk>ns between capital and 
labour etc. 1 do not wish lor the supremao ol the one over the other, 
j do hot think there it any natural antagonism between them. The rich 
and the poor will always be with us, But their mutual relations will be 
subject to constant change. France is a republic, but there are ell .classes 
of men in France. 

bet ns not be deluded by catch-words. Every single corruption which 
we notice in India is equally present in the so-called highly civilised nations 
of the West it under a variety of names. It is distance that lends enchant- 
ment to the view : lence things Western become invested with a sort c* 
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About the India* State* 


Many Katbiawadls complain to me against the Prince* and Chiefs off 
this beautiful country and take me to teak for what they Imagine to be my 
indifference* These impatient (needs will perhaps not ondeistand am when 
I my that I have not been indifferent, but have been seeking for Mr 1 ^ 
applying the remedies for the present disorders. I have staked my ad 
in the movement for Swaraj in the hope that Swaraj is a certain core lor 
all onr maladies. As darkness vanishes at suorite, so when the son of 
Swaraj rises the dark anarchy of rulers is well as of subjects will disappear 
in nn instant. 


Visits to Europe 

The administration of Indian States is the subject of constant criticism 
from which this small province has not been free. There is one common 
complaint about the Princes and Chiefs. Their fondness for visits to Europe 
increases day by day. One can understand their going to Europe on business 
or for the acquisition of knowledge. But a vi*it to Europe in the search of 
mere pleasure would seem to be intolerable. When a prince passes most of 
his time outbids his State, there is Chios in his State. We have 
seen that in this age of democracy and dissemination of knowledge no 
state or organisation which is not popular or beneficial to the people can 
con tin ne to exist. Indian States, are not immune from the operation of this 
law. Their administration will always be compared with that of the British 
now, and of the Swaraj Government when Swaraj has been established. King 
George cannot leave England without the consent of his ministers. And yet 
his responsibilities are not so great as those of Indian Princes. Indian 
Princes retain all power in their own bands. They make the appointment 
even to minor posts. Their permission is needed even for the construction 
of n bridge. In these circumstances their visits to Europe are very dia* 
tasteful to their subjects. 

The expenditure incurred on these visits :s also intolerable If the 
Institution of kingship hat a moral basis. Princes are not independent 
proprietors but only trustees of their subjects for revenue received from 
them. It can therefore be spent by them only as trust money. It 
may be said that this principle has been almost completely carried out in 
the English Constitution In my humble opinion the lavish i xpchditure in- 
curred by our princes In Europe Is absolutely indefensible 

Sometimes this expenditure in Europe is sought to be justified on the 
plea that Princes go there for the benefit of their health : This plea ia 
perfectly Indicions. No ooe need, in the search of health leave a country 
where Himalaya, the king of mountains, exercises undisturbed sway, and 
which is watered by such mighty rivers as the Ganges, the Indus, nod the 
Brahmaputra. A country where millions of men enjoy perfect health 
should he enough to supply the Princes' needs on that score. 

Imitation of the West. 

But perhaps the worst disadvantage of these excursions is the shallow 
Imitation of the West by the 1 rinees. We have much to leern end receive 
from the West, but there is also much In it wbLh meat be rejected. There 
is no reason to suppose that what loitfffbe climate of Europe will equally 
•uit all climates. Experience teaches os that different things sail different 
climates. The manners and customs or the West could be but ill-digeeted 
by the East, and vice vxasa. Among Western nations men and women 
dance together, it is mid, , with restraint and, as report goes, do not over* 
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step th9 bou n ds oi decency although they indulge in spirituous Honors 
daring the Intervals d their deuces. 1 need scarcely aey whet would be 
(he o o ess qe secs il we were to imitate this custom. How shameM to tie 
it the case of an ladies priace Which is beiog discassed in the new sp a per s 
just now in all its hideous detail ? 

Unchecked Expenditure. 

Another -complaint is made in connection with the unchecked expen- 
diture of Princes and Chiefs. Much of this is difficult to defend. Princes 
may have the right to spend money on Insures and pleasure within limit. 
But 1 take it that even they do not wish for unrestricted liberty in this 
matter. 

Revenue System. 

The revenue system in the States is also not free from blame. 1 am 
confident that their imitation of the British system has done a great injury 
to their aspects. The British revenue system may have a shadow of justi- 
fication if we grant that it is moiaily right for a handful of Englishmen to 
maintain their hold over our country in any and every circumstance. There 
can be no such idea of compelling necessity in the case of the Indian Princes. 
They have nothing to fear from their sobjects as their existence is never 
In danger. '1 hey do not need a large military force ; no Prince has got this 
and the British wonld never permit it. Still they levy a taxation far 
beyond the capacity of the subjects to pay. 1 am pained to observe that 
our ancient tradition that revenue is intended only for popular welfare has 
been receiving but scant respect. 

Abkari 

Tha Princes* inmitation of the British Abkari Department in order to 
increase their revenue is particularly distressing, it is said that Abkari 
is an ancient curse in India. 1 do not believe it to be so in the sense in 
which it is put. Princes in ancient times perhaps derived some revenue 
from the liquor traffic, but they never made the people tbe slaves of drink 
that they are now. Even granting that 1 am wrong tfcat Abkari in its 
present form has been in existence from times immemorial, still I do not 
subscribe to the superstition that everything is good because it is ancient. 
1 do not believe either that anything is good because it is Indian. He who 
runs may see that opium and such other intoxicants and narcotics stupify 
a man's soul and reduce him to a level lower than that of beasts. Irade 
in them is demonstrably sinlul. Indian States should close all liquore shops 
and thus set a good example ior the British administrators to follow, i 
•congratulate the Kathiawad States which bav tried to introduce this 
reform and 1 trust the day is not distant when there will be not a stogie 
liquor shop in our peninsula. 

Special Cases 

1 constantly receive complaints against particular states for publication 
sod criticism in Young India and Navajivan, but I do not propose to 
refer to them just-now, nor have 1 referred to them in tbo*-e journals. 1 
prefer to be silent so long as 1 am not in possession of ell fsets sn i have 
not heard what the States in question have to say. 1 hope to be enligh- 
tened about these things in the Subjects Committee and if then I find it 
proper to say or to do anything. 1 would certainly move in the matter. 

Kha<^ and the Spinning wheel 

Them are (wo items in which we can expect full co-operation from tbe 
Indian States* At one time our national economics was this that just as 
we produced our own corn and consumed it so did we peodnee our own 
cotton* spin it M our homes and weir the clothes woven by our weavers 
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ino ow own yam. The firit part of ibis description is still Iras white 
tbe tetter part has almost ceased to hold pood. A mao generally speeds 
upon hi* clothing a tenth of what he tpeoda upon hia food; hence instead 
of distributing ten per cent of our income among ourselves we now aend 
it to England or to our own mills. That means that we lose to much 
labour, and in the bargain apend money on otft clothing and consequently 
suffer a twofold lose. 1 he result ia that we stint ourselves in the matur 
of food inoider to be able to spend on clothing, and sink into greater and 
greater miseiy day by day. We are bound to perish if the twin ladustiies 
of agriculture and spinning as *eil as weaving disappear from our homes 
or onr villages. 1 wil< leave it to the members of the Conference to imagine 
what would be the consequence if all the villages under Bhavnagar were 
to order oat their food and clothing from Bhavnagar. Still it ia this un- 
natural procedure which we have adopted about our clothing. Wc- either 
import onr clothing from foreign counties or glee get it from our milta. In 
either case it spells decay of our rural population. 

Let ua not be deluded by the example of tbe other countries which 
import their clothing from outside and still do not snfie r economically. In 
the other countries if people give np spinning and weaving they take to 
some still more remunerative industry instead. We on tbe other band gave 
up spinning and partly weaving and had nothing else to occupy the time 
thus left vacant. 

For Katbiawad it is very easy to escape form the economic catastrophe. 
Our Princes can encourage tbe people by per»onal example, and induce 
them to re-instate khadi in their homes and thus arre*t tbe progress of 
the ever deepening poverty of Kath a wad. In my view the starting of 
mills and ginning factories in Katbiawad will not make for the people's 
prosperity, but will be in the nature of a disaster, it is not a healthy sign 
that the middle class people are compelled to leave the peninsula in search 
of a livelihood. There is no harm if a few enterprising men leave Katbiawad 
In search of fortune; but it is shameful and disgraceful lor the State* that 
their subjects being reduced to poverty should leel compelled to leave the 
country lrom pure helplessness. Whenever 1 have returned to Katbiawad 
after staying outside for sometime l have found that the people have 
been losing instead of gaining in stamina. 

Fortunately the art of handspi ming and handweaving are being 
received day by Jay and the impoitance of khadi is being realised. w»u 
not the Princes and Chiefs help thib movement? It will reflect no small 
^credit on them if they educate the cultivators to stock cotton sufficient for 
the requirements of Katbiawad. and spread the use of khsdi by 
It themselves. All khadi need not be coarse. The Pnncm by enwwagi^ 
handspinning and hand weaving can revive many arts and crafU coimectcd 
with weaving. Royal ladies ' can spin floe yam on wheels artistically 
painted and adorned with .liver belle, get it tote fi^uriinand 

deck themeelves with it. I have personally .een debate wte' ite *>»« 
woven ia Kathiawad. That art has now nearly died out. Is it not u*e 
•pedal duty of Princes to entourage such arts. 

Untouchability. 

Anotner extremely important question is that of rti 

suppressed daises perhaps suffer more in Kathiawad thin to other pa 

■UpptCOTM fclNIQV * I'M! I WAVS. TO ftOCCOUr UlO 


Priooea live by ihe Messing* ol their yMtote J 

their own Ives by earning the Weewjjp bSnwSTa Britain and 

tana proclaim that there >• no distinction between a waam» 
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i SflftMftr. M ktve tools; Mi hats 0 ?e organs of t ea t s. If they 
mm, fhe PHnrrs can do much toameliaia is tfce coodiUot of thae dtaa 
Ilf Im fatOi a rtwrt rttety by association with then in a religion# 
mtrit. Let te fooad s cho ol s sad sink wella tor the snppresaed sad had 
* throne to theftr hearts. 

Why I have Criticised ? 

I have act criticised the States for the sake of criticism. I know the 
Gaadhi family has been connected with them for three genet attoos. 1 have 
myself beea triplets to sstiustecsh»p 1 a three States. I remember that the 
relations of my father and my uncle with tMr resp ctive States were per- 
fectly cotdiaL As I believe that 1 am aot devoid of the sente of diserimna- 
toa, 1 am an xi ons to see oaly the good points of the States. As I have 
already said 1 do aot desire their destruction. 1 beli* ve flint the States esn 
fsmacb good to the people. And if I have embarked upon criticism it is 
la the int erests of the Prmces as well as of their subjects. My teiigion is 
bated on truth and non -violence. Truth is my God. Non-violence is the 
means of realising Him. la pairing criticisms I have endeavoured to state 
the truth aad have beea actuated purely by the spirit ol non-violence or 
love I pray that the Princes and Chiefs may understand and accept my 
remarks la the same spirit. 

Rama Rajya 

My ideal of Indian States is that of Rama Rajya. Rama taking bis car 
from a washerman's remark and in order to satisfy bis subjects abandoned 
bita who was dear to him at life itself and was a vei y incarnation of pity. 
Rama did justice even to a dog. By abandoning his kingdom and l.vtng is 
the forest for the sake of truth Kama gave to all the kings of the word an 
object lesson id noble conduct. By bis strict monogamy he showed that a 
life of perfect self-restraint could be ted by a royal householder. He lent 
splendour to his throne by his popular administration and proved that 
Kama Kajya was the acme of Swaraj. Kama did not need the very im 
perfect modern instrument of ascertaining public opinion by counting votes. 
He had captivated the Hearts of the |«oplc, He knew public opinion by 
intuition as it were. The subjects of Kama were supremely happy. 

Such Kama Rajya is possible even to-day. The race of Kama is not 
extinct, la modern times the first Caliphs may be said to have established 
Rama Kajya. Abubaker and Haxrat Umar collected revenue running into 
crores and yet personally they were as good as fakirs. 1 hey received not 
a pie from the Public Treasury. 1 hey were ever watchful to see that the 
people got justice. It wa* their principle that one may not play false even 
with the emmy but must deal justly with him. 

To the people 

la my humble opinion I have done my duty to the Princes in saying a 
fsw words about them. A word now to the people. The popular saying, 
as is the king, so are the people, is only a half truth, iliat is to say it 
is not more true than its convene, as are tlte people so is the prioce. Where 
the subjects are vaidfuf a prince is entirety dependent upon them for his status. 
Where the subjects are overtaken by sleepy indifference, there i« every 
possibility that the Prince will casse to function a- a protector and become 
an oppressor instead. Those who are not w:.Je awake have no nglit to 
bfcuhe their Prince. The Prince a« well as the people are mostly cteaturcs 
of cifCpmstoneeS. Enterprising princes and |>e<>|>le mould cucumstanccf 
fur their own benefit. Manlines s consists in making circumstances solder- 
vice! to oeraelvcs Those who will not heed themselves* perish. To under* 
stand this principle is not to be impatient, not to reproach Fate, not to 
blame others. He who understands the doctrine of self-help blames 
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——m — — It it on this ground that I object to violate*. U we 
MmoMNw where aea should blame ouiselve* and with for aw bring about 
their destruction. that does not remove the foot coawe of the disease which 
wo the contrary Moke *11 the deeper lor the ignorance thereof. 

Setyagraha 

9 t tbit the people themselves area* responsible os ad even 
ep eoe ttde then the Princes ior the defect* pointed aet by me. If 
opinion ft* opposed to a particular line of action, itefcoaM fee im- 
1 lor the Prince to adopt it. Opposition here dose sot mea n mecriy 
inaodtble monut Public oppositioo It effective only whose there h 
strength behind it. What does a see do when he o bj e ct s to 1 
of tit* father ? lie requests the father to desst from the obje 
coarse* i. e. pre se ts respectful petition*. If the fattier does not 
in spite of repeated prayers, he aon-oooperates with hen to the < 
even of leaving the paternal roof. This is pore justice Where 
and son are nstiviiized. (hay panel abate each otftar and often < 
come to blow*. An obedient son is ever modest, ever psonefat and 1 
loving. It is only bis love which on doe occasion compels him to 
operate. The father bimeefti oaderstaods tnis loving 
cannot endure abandonment by or separation from the son, is 
heart and repeat* Mot tost it always happen* thus. Bat 
of no<>~cooperation is clear. 

Such non-cooperation is possible between a prince and h i* pe ople, 
particular drcnmstmoces it may be the people's duty. Such ctacumst* 

•can exist only where the latter ave by nature fearless and are lovers ot 
liberty. They generally appreciate the laws ot the State and obey them 
voluntarily without the fear ot punishment. Reasoned and witting obedience 
to the laws of the State is the first non-cooperation. 

Ihe second is that ot tolerance. We must tole« ate many laws of the 
State, even when they are inconvenient. A son may not appiove of some 
order* of the father and yet he obey* them. It is only when they are 
noworthy of tolerance and immoral that lie disobeys them. The father 
will at once understand of inch respectful disobedience. In the mune way 
it 1* only when a people have proved their active loyalty by obeying the 
many laws of the State that they acquire the right of Civil Disobedience. ^ 

The third lesson is that of suffering. He who ha* not thecapamty 
of suffering cannot non cooperate. Me who has not learnt to 
property and even hi* family when, necessary can never 
It is possible that a p ince enraged by non- cooperation will inflict all tnanoer 
of punishments. There lies the test of love, patience, and strength. He 
who i- not ready to undergo the fiery ordeal cannot Mn-coope*tite. A 
whole people cannot be conMdeted fit for ready for non-eooperation whtu 
only an individual or two have mastered these three lemons. ****** 
of the people most be thus prepared Wore ihcyj “ tnotc 

rerult cl hasty non-cooperation can only lead to harm. Some patriotic 
young men who do not understand the limitations noted 
impatient. Previous preparation is needed for non-co oper* ti<m n s Jt *• for all 
important things. A man cannot become a oon-oooperator oy mme ly 
wishing to be one. Discipline is obligatory, i do not kiiow that many 
have undergone the needful discipline in any part of Kathiawar!, 
when the requisite disci pline h as been gone through probably 1 

WiU ttaaacaittty tot MWtoli 

in Kntbinwad aa watt tain otbar part.* l*Ma. «»“**■* .■»" * 
the spirit of service, renunciation, truth* non vioftsace, solf-restgai n|, P^* ”*^* 
etc. They must engage in constructive work in 


order to develop these 
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qniHtlei Mitty rciofmi wovld be effected automatically II w* pot ia a 
good deal of silent work among the people. 

The Politicals. 

Katbtswsd ft faooiis for Its political dam. This clam affects aa exag- 
gerated politeness and consequently It has developed hypocrisy, timidity 
and sycophancy. They are an educated body of men and therefore they 
most become the pioneers in reforms. They can do much for the people if 
they wish. Wi* find contentment among the people in places where these 
political officials are men of character. Needless to say that my remarks 
apply to the politicals as a class. 1 do not wish to suggest that they apply 
to every member of that * lass. On the contrary, I know that some of the 
best of workers are drawn from this. Hence 1 have never, lost hope about 
this darn. Much good might result if only it serves the States not for 
making money but lor pure service; 

Other Passes. 

Again constructive service is easy for those who not serving the States 
have adopted an independent profession, i am anxious to see them 
devtlcpc the qualities mentioned above. We want silent workers and pure 
fighters who would merge themselves among the people. Workers of this 
des~r ptioo can be c unted on one's fingers. Is there even one such worker 
for every village in Kathiawad? I know the answer is in the negative. The 
class of people who will read this wid hardly have any idea of rural life. 
Those who have sotm* idea of it will not like it. Still, India and hence 
Kathiawad lives in the villages. 

The Spinning Wheel. 

flow is this service to be rendered? Here 1 give the first place to the 
spinning wheel. I have heard much against it. But 1 know the time is 
nett when the very thing which is being abused to-day will be worshipped as 
Sin! orshon Chakra. 1 am confident that if we do not take it up voluntarily 
lit. hir e of circumstances will compel us. The study of Indian economics 
i i the study ot the spinning wheel. It is the sink qua non for the revival 
of our languishing village industries. I do not look upon band-spinning as 
an occupation but as a duty incumbent upon followers of all religious sects 
and denominations. 

An American writer says that the future lies with nations that believe 
in manual labour. Nations are tired of the worship of litrlevs macbir.es 
multiplied ad infinitum. We are destroying the matchless living machines 
viz. our own bodies by leaving them to rust and trying to substitute lifeless 
machinery tor them. It is a law of God that the body must be fully 
worked and utilised. We dare not ignore it. Ibe spinning wheel is the 
auspicious symbol ef Sbanr Yajna— body labour. He who eats his food 
without offering the sacrifice steals it. By giviog up this sacrifice we 
became traitors to the country and banged the door in the face of the 
Goddess of Fortune The numerous men sod women in India whose bod*es 
are mere skeletons hear witness to this. My revered friend Mr. Sbatriar* 
says I am ioterfegjpig even in the people's choice of tber dress. This is 
perfectly true. It ft the duty of every servant of the nation to do so when- 
ever it becomes necessary. 1 would certainly raise ray voice against it, if 
the nation tabes, (say),* to the pantioon. it is wholly unsuited to our 
dimate. It Is the duty of every Indian to raise his voxe against the nation 
using foreign cloth. The opposition really is not to the cloth being foreign 
but to the poverty which it importation brings iu its train. 11 the nation 
given up Us Jawar and Uajri and imports oats from Scotland or rye from 
I<us*M I wyuld certain iy intruJe into ibe nation's kitchen, would scold it 
to the full ami even sit dharna and make the agency of my soul heard. Such 
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I nti min— hm erwt h*pp«d within new t tteee. Dwtog the lit. dtabo- 
I*el »*»to Bniope people were con polled to mice pnrticeinr crape, and the 
States controlled tlie food ud drink of that iv^teti. 

Those who with to serve in the villages cannot but take op the stedy 
of the s p inn i ng wheal Hoad ted# mod even thooeeade of yoeac mb and 
women caa earn their livelihoods by its mcaae mad doubly repay tae nation 
for it. This work means organisation mad familiarity with every villager to 
whom oae cook! easily impart a rudimentary knowledge of aeoaomiea add 
politics. The work might also include the true education of the villaga 
children and give one aa insight into the many wants and shortcomings of 
villages. 

Not oaly is there no conflict possible between a Prince and his sobjecta 
in this khadi work, but on the other band their relations might ba expected 
to become cordial. The fulfilment of this expectation is conditional on the 
workers humility. 1 am therefore neither ashamed nor do I hesitate la 
asking this Political Conference to give prominence to the spinning wheel. 


The Suppressed pastes 

Such also is the work among untouchables. It is the bounden duty 
of all Hindus to remove untoucbab&tity. Here also no interference need be 
feared from any Prince. 1 firmly believe that Hindus would regain the 
strength ol soul it by serving the suppressed and receiving their hearts* 
blessing they carried on a process of sell* purifi.ation. UntouchabUity is a 
great blot on Hinduism. It is necessary to remove that blot. The Htada 
who serves the suppressed will be a saviour cf Hinduism and will enshrine 
himte f in the hearts of his suppies»ed brothers and sisters. 

Power is of two kinds. One is obtained by the fear of punishment 
and the other by arts of love. Power based on love is a thousand times 
shore e fiecti ve and permanent than the one derived from fear of punish- 
ment. When the members of this Conference will prepare themselves 
by loving service they will acquire the right to speak on behalf of the 
people and no Prince will be able to resist them. Then only is there 
an. atmosphere lor non- co-opera uon, if it ever becomes necessary. 

Hut 1 have faith m the Princes. They will at once recognise the force 
of such enlightened and forceful public opinion. After all the Princes too 
are Indians, ibis country is all tu ail to them as it is to us. It is possible 
to touch tbe*r hearts. 1 lor one do not think it difficult to make a successful 
appeal to their sense of justice. We have never made an earnest effort. We 
are ia a burry. In conscientiously preparing ourselves for service lies our 
victory, the victory of Prince* as well as the people*. 


Hindu-Muslim Unity . 

The third question is that of Hiudu-Mustim Unity. I have oae or two 
letters from KatbUwad which show that this question is excertisiag some 
minds even in Ka'biawad. I need scarcely say that there must be unity 
between Hindus and ilusalmaos. No worker dare ignore aoy single part 
of the nation. 

My Field of Labor r 

I know that to many my speech will appear incomplete and even insipid* 
But I cannot give aoy practical or useful advice by goiog outside my pro* 
vines. My held ol labour is dearly defined sod it pleases ms. I am 
fascinated by the law oi love. It is t»e philosopher's stone for me* 
I know Ahimsa alone can provide a remedy for our ills, la my view the 

^ tb of noa-vtolence is out tbs path ol toe timid or the enmaljr. Arams 
the height of Kshatiiya Dharma as it represents the climax of fmrtsmriesg. 
ia it there is no scope for flight or for defeat. Being a quality of the goal 

te(«) 
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HU Mif Tl» jjFnbdol 
sptee^ wfaerf m it okme is tl^ friend of ti 
maty lor Ilia poor. TK lur of love 
Mf Saint therao—, fafcee note of Bheegfe, Deeds, 
of the weak, ead cxoept hie spinning wheel I know 




I have not discussed yoor local qrnmfam of which I have not mfichet 
knowledge* I have not dealt with the qdestkros of the ideal coostitutioo 
lor the States ee yoo alone can be its fashioneri: My daty Mee in d ie eoveo* 
leg and amploymg meant by which the nation may evolve the etrength to 
enforce its wilt Wien once the nation it conscious of its strength it will 
tsd its own way or make it. That Prince ie acceptable tQ me who become s 
a Prince among hie people's servants. The subjects are the real mooter. 
But what is the servant to do if the master goee to sleep ? Everything, 
therefore, ie indeded in trying fora true -national awakening. 

Sack being my ideal there is room for Indian States in Swaraj as con* 
ceivsd hy me and there is fall protection guaranteed to the subjects for 
their righto. The true source of rights is doty. I have therefore spoken 
only aboot the duties of Princes as well as the peoples. If we all discharge 
nor duties, rights will not be far to seek. If leaving duties unperformed 
we ran after rights, they will escape ns like a will o' the wisp. The more 
we pursue them* the farther will they fly. The same teaching has been 
embodied by Krishna in the immortal words: 'Action alone is thine. 
Leave thon Ike fruit severely alone.' Action is doty ; fruit is the right. 






